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ON  THE  COVER:  Providing  a second  record  for  Maine,  this  handsome  Chestnut-collared  Longspur 
thrilled  many  observers  during  its  week-long  stay  at  East  Point  Sanctuary,  Biddeford  Pool,  York  County 
22-28  (here  24)  June  2012.  At  least  in  the  East,  the  month  of  June  is  a good  time  to  look  for  vagrants 
of  this  species,  and  drought  in  parts  of  the  species'  range  may  have  contributed  to  extralimital  records 
in  summer  2012,  as  was  true  of  many  grassland  and  prairie  species.  Photograph  by  Luke  Seitz. 
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Ruiz-Campos,  Marshall  J.  Iliff,  and  Mark  Billings 
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Ted  Floyd 
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THE  REGIONAL  REPORTS 

639  Altantic  Provinces  & 

St.  Pierre  et  Miquelon 
Blake  Maybank  and  David  Seeler 

642  Quebec 

Pierre  Bannon,  Olivier  Barden,  Normand  David, 
and  Samuel  Denault 

645  New  England 
Wayne  R.  Petersen 

649  Hudson-Delaware 

Robert  0.  Paxton,  Shaibal  S.  Mitra, 

Frank  Rohrbacher,  and  Tom  Reed 


671  Illinois  & Indiana 

James  D.  Hengeveld,  Keith  A.  McMullen, 
and  Geoffrey  A.  Williamson 

674  Western  Great  Lakes 
Peder  H.  Svingen 

677  Iowa  & Missouri 
James  J.  Dinsmore 

680  Tennessee  & Kentucky 

Chris  Sloan  and  Brainard  Palmer-Ball,  Jr. 

683  Alabama  & Mississippi 

Steven  W.  McConnell 

686  Arkansas  & Louisiana 

Steven  W.  Cardiff  and  Dick  Baxter 

690  Northern  Canada  & Greenland 

Cameron  D.  Eckert 

692  Prairie  Provinces 

Rudolf  F.  Koes  and  Peter  Taylor 

694  Northern  Great  Plains 
Ron  Martin 

695  Southern  Great  Plains 

Joseph  A.  Grzybowski  and  W.  Ross  Silcock 

gQQ  Texas 

MarkW.  Lockwood,  Eric  Carpenter, 

Randy  Pinkston,  and  Ron  Weeks 


717  Alaska 

ThedeTobish 

721  British  Columbia 
Chris  Charlesworth 

722  Oregon  & Washington 

David  S.  Irons,  Brad  Waggoner,  and  Ryan  Merrill 
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Richard  A.  Erickson,  Roberto  Carmona, 
and  Gorgonio  Ruiz-Campos 

737  Mexico 

Hector  Gomez  de  Silva,  Amy  McAndrews, 
and  Jorge  Montejo 

739  Central  America 

H.  Lee  Jones  and  Oliver  Komar 
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Robert  L.  Norton,  Anthony  White, 

Andrew  Dobson,  and  Eddie  Massiah 

745  Hawaiian  Islands 
Peter  Donaldson 


Reddish  Egret  in  Ute  Lake,  Quay  County,  New  Mexico.  See  p.  709  for  details.  Photograph  by  Money  E.  Hetrick. 
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Middle  Atlantic 

Mark  T.  Adams  and  Robert  Ostrowski 

Southern  Atlantic 
Ken  Blankenship,  Richard  Hall, 
and  Josh  Southern 
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Bruce  H.  Anderson 

Ontario 
William  J.  Crins 
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Upper  Ohio  River  Valley 
Victor  W.  Fazio  III  and  Rick  Wiltraut 
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Montana 

David  Trochell 


709  New  Mexico 

Sartor  0.  Williams  III 


713  Arizona 

Mark  M.  Stevenson  and  Gary  H. 
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Colorado  & Wyoming 
Tony  Leukering,  Steven  G.  MIodinow 
and  Matt  Fraker 


716  Great  Basin 
Rick  Fridell 
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North  American  Birds  on  paper 

It  has  taken  us  about  ten  weeks  to 
sort  through  your  many  responses  to 
the  announcement  that  North  Ameri- 
can Birds  would  become  an  elec- 
tronic publication,  and  although  we 
were  prepared  for  the  results  of  our 
survey  (plus  email  and  written  let- 
ters)— namely  that  two-thirds  of  our 
subscribers  were  supportive,  one  third 
not  very  supportive  of  electronic  pub- 
lication— we  were  not  quite  prepared 
for  the  passionate  defenses  of  paper 
publication  that  we  received. 

We  have  listened  and  heard.  And 
so  after  much  internal  discussion  at 
American  Birding  Association,  we 
have  decided  to  continue  publication 
on  paper  for  at  least  another  volume, 
still  with  intent  to  offer  electronic 
publication  in  the  near  future  but  also 
hopefully  an  optional  print  version  as 
well.  We  appreciate  everyone’s  input 
and  particularly  the  many  kind  com- 
ments about  the  journal  and  its  mis- 
sion. It  is  very  nice  to  have  the  positive 
feedback  along  with  the  well-reasoned 
commentary  about  the  pros  and  cons 
of  both  paper  and  electronic  publica- 
tion. We  might  not  have  the  largest 
circulation  of  any  ornithological  jour- 
nal, but  we  surely  do  have  intelligent 
subscribers! 

Watch  for  updates  on  our  progress 
in  this  column;  we  will  do  our  very 
best  to  provide  everyone  with  the  best 
publication  possible  as  we  weigh  our 


options  to  continue  the  North  Ameri- 
can Birds  tradition  in  the  modern  age. 

Arrivals  & departures 

If  you’re  out  in  the  held,  or  watching 
bird  records  and  images  on  the  web, 
you’ve  come  across  the  names  Da- 
vid Seeler,  Tom  Johnson,  Tom  Reed, 
Rob  Ostrowski,  Arun  Bose,  Bill  Crins, 
Ryan  Merrill,  and  Matt  Fraker,  some  of 
the  real  go-getters  in  North  American 
birding  and  held  ornithology  in  recent 
years.  We’re  delighted,  truly,  to  have 
these  hne  folks  on  board  as  new  Re- 
gional Editors,  in  regions  spanning  the 
continent;  Seeler  in  the  Atlantic  Prov- 
inces; Johnson  in  the  Eastern  High- 
lands & Upper  Ohio  River  Valley;  Mi- 
tra  and  Reed  in  the  Hudson-Delaware; 
Ostrowski  and  Bose  in  the  Middle 
Atlantic;  Crins  in  Ontario;  Eraker  in 
Colorado  & Wyoming;  and  Merrill  in 
Oregon  & Washington.  Some  of  these 
new  editors  have  already  begun  their 
stints,  and  others  will  debut  in  the 
next  volume.  Your  records  and  images 
will  be  in  good  hands  with  this  crew! 

We  also  want  to  thank  Regional  Edi- 
tors who  have  recently  stepped  down, 
invariably  to  tackle  even  bigger  proj- 
ects in  held  ornithology  and  in  life: 
Mark  Szantyr  (New  England),  Dick 
Veit  (Hudson-Delaware),  Matt  Hafner 
(Middle  Atlantic),  Rick  Wiltraut  (East- 
ern Highlands),  and  Eddie  Massiah 
(West  Indies). 

The  current  issue  is  also  the  last 


one  for  Brian  Sullivan,  our  intrepid 
and  reliable  Photo  Editor,  who  has 
spent  the  past  seven  years  working 
with  scores  of  editors  (and  thousands 
of  photographers!),  ensuring  that  our 
photographic  offerings  showcase  the 
highlights  of  each  season  with  balance 
and  accuracy.  Brian  has  been  moving 
amateur  ornithology  swiftly  forward 
on  many  fronts  in  this  century.  He 
is  a Team  Leader  on  Project  eBird,  is 
working  on  multiple  book  projects 
for  Princeton  University  Press,  photo- 
editing for  other  ornithological  proj- 
ects— and  is  a new  dad!  We  feel  very 
lucky  to  have  had  his  outstanding  co- 
work over  the  years,  and  we  will  sure- 
ly be  publishing  more  photographs 
and  articles  from  him  in  the  years  to 
come.  Words  will  fail  to  convey  the 
appreciation  of  all  the  journal’s  edi- 
tors for  his  hard  work,  level-headed 
guidance,  humor,  and  patience  over 
the  years.  He  has  been  a great  friend 
to  the  journal  and  to  all  who  work  to 
make  it  possible.  Brian  is  one  of  those 
rare  people  in  our  field  who  is  equal 
parts  teacher  and  student,  who  is  will- 
ing to  share  readily  everything  he  has 
learned  in  the  field  and  always  keen 
to  learn  from  others.  No  species  of 
bird  is  uninteresting  to  him,  and  no 
observation  trivial  (they  all  belong  in 
eBird!).  The  Regional  Editors,  Associ- 
ate Editors,  and  Editor  all  wish  him 
the  very  best  in  his  current  and  future 
endeavors. 
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Looking  for  a Birding  Adventure,^ 

Go  offshore  with  Seabirding 


For  wore  information  contact 

Brian  Patteson 
Seabirding 
P.O.  Box  772 
Hatteras  NC  27943 
(252) 986-1363 

http://www.siabirdlng.c0iii 


Pelagic  trips  since  1986 

Departures  from 

Virginia  Beach,  VA 
Oregon  Inlet,  NC 
Hatteras,  NC 

aboard  the  best  & fastest 
boats  available 

Friendly  knowledgeable  leaders 
with  extensive  offshore 
experience 

Chum  for  bringing  the  birds  dose 

Winter  trips  for  Great  Skua 
andalcids 

Springs  summer  trips  for 
Gulf  Stream  specialties 
including  rare  Pterodfomas 
and  tropicbirds 

Late  summer  trips  for  White-faced 
Storm-Petrel 


St.  Paul  island 
Tours 


- 280+  Species 

- Brown  Hawk-Owl 

- Solitary  Snipe 
-■  Chinese  Pond-Heron 

' Remarkable  Seabird  Colonies 
< 500,000  Northern  Fur  Seals 
' Carpets  of  Arctic  Wildflowers 
' Native  Aleut  Culture 


An  experience  you 
will  never  forget 


\ 877-424-5637 
t\w^jty.alaskabirding.com 


TheCornel!  Lab||^f  Orn  ithology 


What  are  these  birds  doing? 


Investigating  Behavior: 
Courtship  and  Rivalry 
in  Birds  eCornell 


To  find  out  more  and  to  enroll,  visit 


www.birds.comelLedu/cowses  j 
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Abstract 

We  provide  information  on  514  native  spe- 
cies we  consider  documented  for  the  states  of 
Baja  California,  Baja  California  Sur,  and  asso- 
ciated islands  and  jurisdictional  waters;  225 
have  been  confirmed  nesting  in  the  area.  The 
information  provided  includes  occurrence 
codes,  seasonal  status,  nesting  status,  and 
level  of  documentation.  More  species,  espe- 
cially nesting  species,  have  been  recorded  in 
Baja  California  (473,  206  confirmed  nest- 
ing) than  in  Baja  California  Sur  (432,  144). 
Non-native  species  and  species  of  hypotheti- 
cal occurrence  are  also  considered.  The  role 
that  North  American  Birds  has  played  in  the 
recording  and  documentation  of  these  birds 
is  emphasized.  We  conclude  vhth  a discus- 
sion of  some  research  opportunities  among 
the  birds  of  the  peninsula. 

Overview 

Much  has  changed  since  the  first  clearly  de- 
fined bird  lists  for  Baja  California  and  Baja 
California  Sur  were  published  12  years  ago 
(Howell  et  al.  2001).  Digital  photography 
has  become  widely  used,  many  museum 
databases  have  become  easily  accessible  on- 
line, and  eBird/aVerAves  has  become  a global 
phenomenon  in  data  collection  and  storage. 
But  during  this  time,  the  functioning  of  the 
Baja  California  Peninsula  Region  for  North 
American  Birds  (begun  in  2000)  has  been 
the  primary  facilitator  for  the  accumulation 
of  knowledge  and  documentation  concern- 

Figure  1.  Baja  California,  Baja  California  Sur,  associ- 
ated islands,  and  jurisdictional  waters  to  200  nauti- 
cal miles  (370.4  km)  offshore.  The  checklist  area 
includes  large  areas  of  littoral  and  pelagic  habitats. 
Map  by  Zachary  A.  Henderson,  LSA  Associates,  Inc. 
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ing  bird  distribution  in  this  area.  We  have  written  about  this  function 
previously  (Erickson  et  al.  2008a),  and  we  believe  the  present  paper 
further  supports  this  claim.  But  much  as  the  publication  of  our  origi- 
nal checklist  and  the  monograph  it  appeared  in  (Erickson  and  Howell 
2001)  marked  the  end  of  the  pre-North  American  Birds  era  in  our  re- 
gion, the  present  paper  marks  another  transition,  as  North  American 
Birds  begins  its  move  toward  a digital  format. 

Figure  1 shows  the  area  covered  by  this  checklist,  including  Pacific 
Ocean  waters  up  to  200  nautical  miles  (370.4  km)  from  the  nearest 
point  of  land,  including  islands.  International  and  state  “boundaries” 
offshore  are  determined  in  this  way.  Accordingly,  offshore  boundar- 
ies are  reduced  in  the  Gulf  of  California  and  south  of  the  peninsula, 
in  cases  where  the  nearest  point  of  land  may  be  mainland  Mexico  or 
other  island  groups.  We  accept  514  native  species  from  this  area,  473 
species  for  Baja  California  and  its  waters,  and  433  for  Baja  California 
Sur.  The  numbers  of  confirmed  native  nesting  species  for  the  three 
areas  are  229,  211,  and  145,  respectively.  Ten  additional  non-native 
species  are  discussed.  Further  analysis  is  provided  in  the  Discussion 
that  follows  the  Checklist. 

Methods 

This  work  builds  upon  that  of  Howell  et  al.  (2001),  and  we  make  no 
effort  to  reproduce  their  effort;  see  that  paper  for  further  explanation 
of  our  approach  here.  Only  when  new  information  has  come  to  light, 
or  we  have  reinterpreted  certain  issues,  do  we  provide  additional  an- 
notations here.  In  general,  we  make  no  reference  to  species  considered 
to  be  of  hypothetical  occurrence  by  Grinnell  (1928),  Wilbur  (1987), 
Howell  and  Webb  (1995),  or  Howell  et  al.  (2001).  However,  many 
such  species  have  now  been  confirmed  as  occurring  on  the  peninsula. 

At  the  species  level,  we  follow  the  taxonomy  and  nomenclature  of 
the  North  American  Classification  Committee  of  the  American  Orni- 
thologists’ Union  (A.O.U.  1998  and  supplements;  see  <http:  //www. 
aou.org/checklist/north/print. php>).  However,  we  endeavor  to  ac- 
knowledge alternative  treatments  at  the  species  level  when  supported 
by  recent  literature,  either  in  the  text  or  as  subspecies  groups  in  the 
annotated  list.  Navarro-Sigiienza  and  Peterson  (2004)  provided  a 
comprehensive  and  current  treatment  for  Mexico,  so  we  have  deferred 
to  them  as  a primary  source.  Note  that  some  proposed  splits  are  extra- 
limital  but  may  have  bearing  on  nomenclature.  We  use  the  following 
superscripts  in  the  annotated  checklist: 

1 • Recognized  as  an  evolutionary  species  by  Navarro-Sigiienza  and 

Peterson  (2004); 

2 * Navarro-Sigiienza  and  Peterson  (2004)  suggest  splits  not  recog- 

nized by  the  North  American  Classification  Committee.  The  group 
occurring  in  our  area  is  unambiguous  (e.g..  Hepatic  Tanagers  in 
Baja  California  have  been  of  the  Pirangaflava  hepatica  group); 

3 * Splitsnotrecognized  by  theNorthAmerican  Classification  Commit- 

tee but  that  have  been  recognizedby  either  the  British  Ornithologists’ 
Union  (B.O.U.2006andsupplements;  see  <http;//www.bou. org.uk/ 
BOURC-English-names.xls>)  or  International  Ornithologists’ 
Union  (Gill  and  Donsker  2013).  The  group  occurring  in  our  area 
is  unambiguous  (e.g..  White-winged  Scoters  in  Mexico  are  Mela- 
nittajusca  deglandi); 

4 • Taxonomy  is  discussed  in  the  text. 

Other  subspecific  categories  are  included  at  our  discretion.  Actual 
subspecies  largely  follow  Friedmann  et  al.  (1950),  Miller  et  al.  (1957), 
and  A.O.U.  (1957),  but  some  have  been  updated  by  others  (e.g.,  Cle- 
ments et  al.  2012,  Birds  of  North  America  Online  species  accounts). 
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'Baja  California 

Baja  California  Sur 

t Black-bellied  Whistling-Dock  Dendroqgna  autumnalis 

uR*;PP 

t Fulvous  Whistling-Duck  Dendrocygno  bicolor 

[V];# 

xW;# 

t Greater  White-fronted  Qoose  Anseralbifrons 

rWfcWLxS;# 

rW;PP 

t Snow  Goose  Chen  caerukscens^ 

rWfcW];# 

rW;PP 

t Ross's  Goose  f/ienrass// 

rW,xS;PP 

xW,xS;PP 

imt  Bmtabemkh 

t Atlantic  Brant  8.  fe/iroM 

t Black  Brant  6.  ft. 

cW,rS;# 

cW,rS;# 

t Cackling  Goose  Brunta  hutchimii 

Cackling  GooseS./i.mmjf?tfl' 

rW;# 

xW;# 

Aleutian  Cackling  Goose  8.  h.  leucopareia' 

rW;PP 

vrW,xS;PP 

Taverner’s  Cackling  Goose  8.  h.  tavemerP 

t Canada  Goose  Brante  canadensis 

Great  Basin  Canada  Goose  8,  c.  mofhtti 

rW[cW];PP 

Lesser  Canada  Goose  8.  c.  parripes 

xW;PP 

xW;PP 

t Tundra  Swan  Cygmis  columbionus 

xWfrW];# 

xW;# 

t Wood  MkAixspoma 

wR(*):PP 

xV;PP 

idiiwiW  Anas  strepera 

cR*;# 

cW;# 

t Eurasian  Wigeon  Anas  penelope 

rW;# 

xW;PP 

American  Wigeon  Anas  americana 

cW.vrS;# 

cW;# 

t Mallard  AnasplatyrhynM 

cR*;# 

vrW;# 

Blue-witrged  Teal  Anas  discors 

cT,uW;xS# 

cW,xS;# 

Cinnamon  Teal  Anas  qanoptera 

cW,uS*;# 

cW;# 

Northern  ShmehAnasdypeata 

cW,xS;# 

cW,xS:# 

Northern  Pintail /nesflCHto 

cW,wS;# 

dV,xS;# 

t Garganey  Anas  guerquedula 

xW;PP 

Green-winged  Teal  Anas  aecca 

American  Green-winged  Teal  A.  c.  mrolinensis^ 

cW;# 

cW;# 

t Eurasian  TeaM.  c.  aecca  group* 

xW;PP 

Canvasback  Aythya  ¥alismia 

uW;# 

vrWfrW];# 

t Redhead  Aythya  americana 

cW,uS*;# 

cW,rS*;# 

t Ring-necked  Duck  Aythya  collaris 

cW,xS;# 

uW;PP 

t Greater  Scaup  Aythya  marila 

rW;# 

rW;PP 

lesser  Scmt)  Aythya  afhnis 

cW,vrS;lf 

cW.vrS;# 

t Harlequin  MkHistrionkushistrionkm 

xV;PP 

xV;PP 

Surf  Scoter  Melanitta  perspidllata 

cW,uS;# 

cW,rS;# 

t White-winged  Scoter  Melanitta  fusca^ 

vrW[rW];PP 

xW,xS;PP 

Black  Scoter  Melanitta  americana 

vrW;PP 

t Long-tailed  Duck  Clanguiahyemalis 

wW;PP 

H 

BufOehead  Bucephala  albeola 

cW;# 

uW;# 

t Common  Goldeneye  Bucephala  dangula 

uW,xS;# 

uW;PP 

t Barrow's  Goldeneye  Bucephala  islandka 

xW;PP 

Hooded  Merganser  Lophodytes  cucullatus 

rW;PP 

vrW;# 

t Common  MerqmserMergusmerganser 

rW;# 

H 

Red-breasted  Merganser  Aferjussemtor 

cW.vrS;# 

uW,xS;# 

Ruddy  Duck  Oxyurajamakensis’ 

cW,uS*;# 

cW,uS*;# 

Mountain  Quail  Oryortyxpictus 

cR*;# 

California  Quail  Calllpepla  californka 

cRh# 

cR*;(f 

t Gambel's  Quail  Calllpepla  gambelii 

cR*;# 

Red-throated  Loon  Gaviastellata 

cW,xS;# 

rW;V! 

Arctic  Loon  Gflw'flflrcf/ffl 

xW;PP 

Pacific  Loon  Gampadka 

cW,rS;# 

uW,xS;# 

t Common  Loon  Gaviaimmer 

cW,rS;# 

uW,xS;# 

t Yellow-billed  Loon  Gavia  adamsii 

xV;# 

H 

Least  Grebe  Tschybaptm  dominkus 

rR*;# 

Pied-billed  Grebe  Podllymbmpodkeps 

cR*;# 

uR*;# 

t Horned  Grebe  Podkeps  auritus 

uW;# 

vrW;# 

Eared  Grebe  Podkeps  nigricollis 

cW,rS(*);# 

cW,rS;# 

Western  Grebe  Aechmophorus  ocddentalis 

cW,uS(*);# 

uV;# 

t Clark's  Grebe  Aechmophorus  darkli 

uW,rS(*);# 

rV;# 
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Subspecies  groups  not  covered  above  largely 
follow  A.O.U.  (1998  and  supplements)  and 
Clements  et  al.  (2012).  Unless  otherwise 
noted,  documentation  for  these  taxa  not 
treated  by  Howell  et  al.  (2001)  is  from  Bent 
et  al.  (1919-1968)  for  breeding  and  Grinnell 
(1928)  for  specimens.  Note  that  the  ranges 
of  many  of  these  groups  were  mapped  by 
Lehman  (2011). 

Our  primary  sources  of  information  were 
the  reports  submitted  to  us  as  regional  edi- 
tors for  North  American  Birds  and  the  reports 
submitted  to  eBird/aVerAves,  often  one  and 
the  same  reports.  With  the  assistance  of  many 
individuals  (listed  in  the  Acknowledgments) 
and  websites  such  as  ORNIS  and  AVECOL, 
we  queried  the  databases  of  many  museums. 

The  following  institutions  are  cited  in  the 
text.  We  wish  to  emphasize  the  importance 
of  these  institutions  in  documenting  past, 
present,  and  future  biodiversity,  here  and 
around  the  world  (cf.  Winker  2004). 

CAS:  California  Academy  of  Sciences,  San 
Francisco,  CA 

CICESE:  Centro  de  Investigacion  Cienti- 
fica  y Educacion  Superior  de  Ensenada, 
Ensenada,  BC 

CNAV:  Coleccion  Nacional  de  Aves,  Insti- 
tuto  de  Biologia,  Universidad  Nacional 
Autbnoma  de  Mexico,  Mexico  City 
KU:  University  of  Kansas  Natural  History 
Museum,  Lawrence,  KS 
LNS;  Macaulay  Library  of  Natural  Sounds, 
Cornell  Lab  of  Ornithology,  Ithaca,  NY 
MCZ:  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology, 
Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  MA 
MVZ:  Museum  of  Vertebrate  Zoology,  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Berkeley,  CA 
MZFC:  Museo  de  Zoologla  de  la  Facultad 
de  Ciencias  de  la  Universidad  Nacional 
Autonoma  de  Mexico,  Mexico  City 
SBCM:  San  Bernardino  County  Museum, 
Redlands,  CA 

SBMNH:  Santa  Barbara  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  Santa  Barbara,  CA 
SDNHM;  San  Diego  Natural  History  Muse- 
um, San  Diego,  CA 

UABC:  Coleccion  Ornitologica  del  Labo- 
ratorio  de  Vertebrados  de  la  Facultad  de 
Ciencias,  Universidad  Autbnoma  de  Baja 
California,  Ensenada,  BC 
UABCS:  Universidad  Autbnoma  de  Baja 
California  Sur,  La  Paz,  BCS 
UCLA:  Dickey  Collection,  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia, Los  Angeles,  CA 
USNM:  National  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory, Smithsonian  Institution,  Washing- 
ton, DC 

UWBM:  Burke  Museum  of  Natural  History  *? 


and  Culture,  University  of  Washington, 
Seattle,  WA 

WFVZ:  Western  Foundation  of  Vertebrate 
Zoology,  Camarillo,  CA 

Codes 

Codes  used  here  are  modified  from  Howell 
et  al.  (2001).  We  abbreviate  Baja  California 
as  BC  and  Baja  California  Sur  as  BCS.  North 
American  Birds  journal  is  abbreviated  as  NAB. 
We  use  a dagger  (t)  to  signify  species  with  text 
comments.  The  abundance  codes  are  new. 

Abundance  Codes 


c common 
u uncommon 

r rare,  but  annual  or  nearly  so 
vr  very  rare:  less  than  annual  but  more 
than  five  records 

X accidental:  five  or  fewer  records 

H of  hypothetical  occurrence 

Seasonal  Codes 


R confirmed  or  presumed  breeding  resi- 
dent 

S breeding  summer  visitor 

W winter  visitor 

T transient  migrant  in  spring  and  fall 

Sp  spring  transient  migrant;  depending 
upon  the  species  involved,  this  period 
may  begin  as  early  as  January  or  end  as 
late  as  July 

F fall  transient  migrant;  depending  upon 
the  species  involved,  this  period  may 
begin  as  early  as  June  or  end  as  late  as 
December 

V non-breeding  visitor;  present  up  to  all 
year  (mainly  seabirds) 

[ ] use  of  brackets  indicates  former  sta- 
tus, generally  >40  years  ago  for  species 
now  considered  historical  only,  but 
may  be  as  few  as  10-12  years  for  de- 
clining species 

Breeding  Codes 


confirmed  breeding  species:  nests,  eggs, 
dependent  young  (except  some  water- 
birds,  e.g.,  begging  juvenile  terns  which 
may  travel  with  adults  for  hundreds  of 
km),  adults  nest  building  (except  wood- 
peckers, wrens,  and  Verdin,  which  may 
drill/build  roost  nests),  adult(s)  carry- 
ing food/fecal  sac,  adults  entering  nest 
cavity,  birds  collected  in  breeding  con- 
dition by  reliable  collectors  (cf.  Binford 
1989: 68) 

probable  breeding:  adult(s)  singing, 


courting,  displaying,  territorial,  and/or 
agitated  as  if  nest  and/or  young  nearby, 
in  season,  and  in  range/habitat 

-I-  possible  breeding:  adult(s)  in  season  in 
range/habitat 

( ) irregular  and/or  former  (confirmed, 
probable,  or  possible)  breeding,  e.g., 
waterbirds  dependent  on  ephemeral 
water  conditions 

[ ] former  (confirmed,  probable,  or  pos- 
sible) breeding,  i.e.,  species  considered 
extirpated  or  extinct 

Documentation  Codes 


S unqualified  sight  record 
SP  sight  record  published  with  adequate 
supporting  documentation 
S!  sight  record;  written  documentation  ar- 
chived (cf.  Hamilton  and  Howell  2001, 
Erickson  et  al.  2008a  here  and  below) 
SoP  sonogram  published 
A!  audio  recording  archived 
V!  identifiable  video  record  archived 
PP  identifiable  photographic  record  pub- 
lished, includes  stills  captured  from 
video  tape 

• specimen  record,  including  eggs 
- no  records 

Checklist  Annotations 

• Black-bellied  Whistling-Duck.  For  BCS, 
first  recorded  in  1991  (Howell  and  Webb 
1992);  nesting  confirmed  in  2004  (Sauma  et 
al.  2005,  photo);  2009  photos  published  in 
NAB  63:  658. 

• Fulvous  Whistling-Duck.  2005  BCS  pho- 
to published  in  NAB  60:  144. 

• Greater  White-fronted  Goose.  BCS  pho- 
tos in  Erickson  et  al.  (2001)  and  Figure  2. 

• Snow  Goose.  2008  BCS  photo  published 
in  NAB  62:  307. 

» Ross’s  Goose.  First  BCS  record  in  2004 
(Carmona  et  al.  2011b;  NAB  59:  154,  pho- 
to). 2007  BCS  photo  in  Figure  3. 

• Atlantic  Brant.  Inadvertently  listed  as  B. 
[b.]  bernicla  by  Howell  et  al.  (2001)  and  now 
considered  hypothetical  on  the  peninsula. 
Gray-bellied  Brant  (as  yet  undescribed  taxo- 
nomically)  could  be  responsible  for  the  one 
record,  as  paler  individuals  appear  to  be  in- 
distinguishable from  Atlantic  Brant  (Mlodi- 
now  and  Axelson  2006).  Danemann  and 
Carmona  (2000)  published  a BCS  photo  that 
appears  to  be  typical  of  Gray-bellied  Brant. 

• Black  Brant.  Eleven  years  of  complete 
peninsular  surveys  were  summarized  by 
Mallek  et  al.  (2010). 
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Fifurg  1.  Lesser  Canada  Goose,  Greater  White-fronted  Goose,  and  minm  Cackling 
Goose  at  Nopolo,  one  of  the  most  productive  locations  for  geese  in  Baja  California 
Sur,  16  January  2013.  Photogmph  by  Tom  Haglmd. 

• Cackling  Goose.  The  status  of  the  subspecies  in  our  area  remains 
unclear  (cf.  NAB  59:  329),  but  typical  examples  of  minima  and  leuco- 
pareia  have  been  found  the  length  of  the  peninsula.  We  now  consider 
taverneri  to  be  of  hypothetical  occurrence.  Published  photos  of  leuco- 
pareia  include  NAB  59:  329  (BC)  and  NAB  62:  307  (BCS).  Published 
BCS  photos  of  minima  include  NAB  59:  330  and  Figure  2. 

• Canada  Goose.  A skeleton  attributed  to  BC  lacks  any  further  data 
and  is  not  considered  adequate  specimen  documentation  (KU  81055; 
Jide  M.  B.  Robbins).  Attributed  to  BCS  by  Howell  et  al.  (2001)  on  the 
basis  of  a purported  Taverner’s  Goose  (now  B.  h.  taverneri,  but  then 
considered  a subspecies  of  Canada  Goose)  at  La  Paz  (photo  published 
therein),  but  the  identification  of  that  bird  is  now  considered  equivo- 
cal. A photo  of  moffitti  is  in  Figure  4,  and  photos  of  birds  best  fitting 
the  traditional  subspecies  parvipes  are  in  NAB  64:  502  (BC)  and  Figure 
2 (BCS). 

• Tundra  Swan.  Apparently  wintered  regularly  in  northern  BC  into 
the  1990s  (Antonio  Simental,  pers.  comm.)  but  unrecorded  since. 
2009  BCS  photo  in  NAB  64:  325. 

• Wood  Duck.  BC  photos  in  NAB  51:  288  and  NAB  65:  166.  BC  nest- 
ing in  2004  (NAB  58:  438,  photo).  Following  the  documented  BCS 
record  in  2006  (NAB  60:  582,  photo),  the  record  previously  consid- 
ered hypothetical  by  Howell  et  al.  (2001)  is  no  longer  considered  so. 


Figure  3.  Ross's  Goose  at  Laguoas  de 
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• Gadwall.  First  confirmed  BC  nesting  in 
2001  (Erickson  et  al.  2002),  now  annual. 

• Eurasian  Wigeon.  2006  BCS  photo  in 
NAB  60:  289.  We  do  not  accept  BCS  report 
by  Carmona  and  Danemann  (1998). 

• Mallard.  All  records  on  the  peninsula 
pertain  to  Northern  Mallard  (A.  p.  platyrhyn- 


Figure  4.  Other  than  Brant,  the  moflitti  subspecies 
of  Canada  Goose  was  traditionally  the  most  com- 
mon goose  visiting  the  Baja  California  Peninsula, 
but  things  have  become  more  complicated  in  re- 
cent years.  This  one  was  at  Lagunita  El  Cipres,  Baja 
California,  8 January  2008.  Photograph  by  Enrique 
D.  Zamora-Herndndez. 


Figure  5.  Greater  Scaup  at  Estero  San  Jose,  Baja  Cali- 
fornia Sur,  6 March  2010.  Although  the  slicked  crown 
in  this  pre-dive  pose  makes  assessment  of  head  shape 
perilous,  the  relative  bill  size  here  convinced  most 
experts  that  this  image  is  indeed  diagnostic.  Unex- 
pectedly, this  species  has  been  reported  with  greater 
regularity  in  Baja  California  Sur  than  in  Baja  California 
in  recent  years.  Photograph  by  Peter  A.  Gaede. 


chos),  but  Mexican  Duck  (A.  p.  diazO  recently 
has  been  recorded  from  the  Colorado  River 
as  far  west  as  California,  as  well  as  in  north- 
western Sonora,  so  is  to  be  watched  for,  es- 
pecially in  northeastern  BC. 

• Garganey.  Returning  BCS  bird  in  2005 
and  2006  (NAB  59:  328-330,  60:  287-288; 
photos). 

• Eurasian  Teal.  Recorded  in  BCS  in  2010 
(Mlodinow  et  al.  2011),  representing  the 
first  record  for  Mexico. 

• Redhead.  First  confirmed  BCS  nesting  in 
2006  (NAB  60:  582)  and  nearly  annual  since. 

• Ring-necked  Duck.  BC  specimen  from  Isla 
Guadalupe  (Quintana-Barrios  et  al.  2006). 

2009  BCS  photo  in  NAB  63:  327. 

• Greater  Scaup.  BCS  photo  in  Figure  5. 

• Harlequin  Duck.  BC  records  in  2003- 
2006  (lingering  bird;  photos  in  NAB  57: 
407  and  60:  288),  2003  (NAB  58:  148),  and 

2010  (NAB  65:  166).  BCS  record  in  2007 
(NAB  62:  156,  photo). 

• White-winged  Scoter.  2009  BC  photo  in 
NAB  61:  331.  Documented  BCS  record  in 
2006  (NAB  61:  331,  photo). 

• Long-tailed  Duck.  BC  photo  in  Figure  6. 

• Common  Goldeneye.  BCS  photo  in  Dane- 
mann and  Carmona  (2000). 

• Barrow’s  Goldeneye.  Recorded  in  BC  in 
2005  (NAB  59:  328,  372;  photos)  and  2012 
(NAB  66;  347),  representing  the  first  records 
for  Mexico. 

• Common  Merganser.  Undocumented 
BCS  reports  have  continued  to  accumulate 
this  century;  earlier  reports  by  Castellanos 
and  Llinas  (1991)  and  Galina  et  al.  (1991) 
not  mentioned  by  Howell  et  al.  (2001). 

• Gambel’s  Quail.  BC  nesting  confirmed 
(NAB  57:  549,  Hinojosa-Huerta  et  al.  2007). 

• Common  Loon.  BCS  specimen  at  SBMNH 
(2416;  skull,  Laguna  San  Ignacio,  winter 
1981).  BCS  photo  in  Danemann  and  Car- 
mona (2000). 

• Yellow-billed  Loon.  2009  BC  photo  in 
NAB  63:  658.  We  do  not  accept  the  BCS  re- 
ports by  Zarate-Ovando  et  al.  (2006). 

• Horned  Grebe.  2012  BCS  photo  in  NAB 
66:  570. 

• Clark’s  Grebe.  BCS  photo  in  Figure  7. 

• Black-footed  Albatross.  Suspected  BC 


Figure  6,  Long-tailed  Duck  at  Bahia  de  los  Ange- 
les, Baja  California,  in  February  2003.  The  species 
has  not  been  recorded  in  the  region  since  2006. 

Photograph  by  George  Flicker. 

nesting  reported  by  Pitman  and  Ballance 
(2002)  never  confirmed. 

•Juan  Fernandez  Petrel.  Documented  BCS 
sight  record  in  2005  (NAB  60:  144).  How- 
ell and  Webb  (1995)  and  Ballance  (2007) 
broadly  mapped  the  species’  distribution 
into  peninsular  waters. 

• Galapagos/Hawaiian  Petrel.  Documented 
BCS  sight  record  in  2004  (NAB  59:  154). 
All  confirmed  California  records  pertain  to 
Hawaiian  Petrel  (Pyle  et  al.  2011,  Howell 
2012)  but  the  map  of  observations  by  Pit- 
man (1986)  suggests  the  BCS  record  more 
likely  pertains  to  Galapagos  Petrel. 

• Cook’s  Petrel.  BC  photos  in  NAB  60:  583, 
595  and  Howell  (2012).  BCS  photo  in  Bill- 
ings et  al.  (2011). 

• Bulwer’s  Petrel.  Documented  BCS  sight 
record  previously  unpublished  (21.90°  N, 
115.93°  W,  approximately  333  km  s.  of  Ro- 
cas  Alijos,  1 Aug  1989,  D.  Roberson,  eBird 
description  archived),  and  apparently  rep- 
resenting the  first  Mexican  record.  Reported 
without  details  near  the  limits  of  BC  waters 
by  Pitman  (1986). 

• Cory’s  Shearwater.  Returning  BC  bird 
2005-2007  (photos  in  NAB  59:  658  and  61: 
533).  Published  photos  are  identifiable  as  C. 
d.  borealis,  which  some  (e.g.,  Howell  2012) 
have  suggested  is  specifically  distinct  from  C. 
d.  diomedea  (Scopoli’s  Shearwater). 

• Pink-footed  Shearwater.  BCS  photo  pub- 
lished by  Billings  et  al.  (201 1). 

• Flesh-footed  Shearwater.  First  docu- 
mented in  BC  in  1996  (Radamaker  and  Mc- 
Caskie  2006,  photo).  First  documented  in 
BCS  in  2006  (NAB  60:  582).  Pitman  (1986) 
and  Howell  and  Webb  (1995)  broadly 
mapped  the  species’  distribution  into  penin- 
sular waters. 

• Wedge-tailed  Shearwater.  BCS  photos 
in  Billings  et  al.  (2011)  and  Howell  (2012). 
“Off  northern  Baja  California”  Murphy 
(1958)  reported,  without  further  details, 
“birds  of  both  dark  and  light-breasted  plum- 
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FIgurg  7.  Clark's  Grebe  at  Guerrere  Negro,  Baja  California  Sur,  30  October  2012. 
Photograph  bySte¥e  N.  £ Howell. 


age  phases  on  Dec.  16  [1956] . . .(surface  water  circa  20°  C).” 

• Bullet’s  Shearwater.  Two  documented  BC  sight  records  in  2004 
(NAB  59:  153-154);  also  see  Tershy  et  al.  (1993).  Documented  BCS 
sight  record  in  2008  (NAB  62:  621). 

• Christmas  Shearwater.  First  documented  BCS  records  in  2009 
(NAB  64:  158),  2010  (Billings  et  al.  2011  and  Howell  2012,  photos), 
and  2011  (NAB  65:  690  and  66:  173  and  195,  photo). 

• Galapagos  Shearwater.  Documented  BCS  sight  record  in  2006 
(NAB  60:  582). 

• Manx  Shearwater.  Documented  BC  sight  records  in  2003  (San 
Miguel  and  McGrath  2004)  and  2005  (NAB  60:  144),  representing  the 
first  records  for  Mexico. 

• Townsend’s  Shearwater.  Documented  BCS  sight  record  in  2006 
(NAB  60:  582),  photo-documented  record  in  2010  (Billings  et  al. 
2011,  Howell  2012:  47),  and  many  other  undocumented  records.  BCS 
records  are  referable  to  E a.  auricularis,  considered  specifically  distinct 
by  Navarro-Siguenza  and  Peterson  (2004)  and  others  (e.g.,  Howell 
2012),  and  whose  population  is  now  much  reduced. 

• Wilson’s  Storm-Petrel.  2006  BC  photo  in  NAB  61:  147.  All  reports 
from  BCS  are  undocumented. 

• Fork-tailed  Storm-Petrel.  Recorded  in  BC  in  2009  (NAB  64:  158), 
representing  the  first  record  for  Mexico. 

• Leach’s  Storm-Petrel.  BC  nesting  birds  may  comprise  as  many  as 


Figure  8.  Part  of  a flock  of  36  Wood  Storks  on  a tributary  to  the  Ri'o  Hardy,  Baja 
California,  30  Jufy  2002.  This  species  has  declined  drarrratically  at  the  northwest- 
ern extent  of  its  range  in  recent  years.  Photograph  by  ErkMellink. 
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three  species  (0.  chapmani,  0.  soc- 
cowensis,  and  0.  cheimomnestes'  How- 
ell et  al.  2009,  Howell  2012;  cf.  Na- 
varro-Siguenza  and  Peterson  2004), 
with  0.  leucorhoa  (sensu  stricto)  oc- 
curring as  a non-breeder.  The  status 
of  these  taxa  in  BCS  is  unclear,  but  all 
probably  occur  as  non-breeders. 

• Ashy  Storm-Petrel.  Sight  reports 
from  BCS  continue  to  accumulate 
(e.g.,  unpublished  reports  to  NAB), 
but  none  have  been  documented  to 
our  satisfaction  (cf.  Howell  and  Webb 
1995). 

• Red-tailed  Tropicbird.  Gould  et  al. 

(1974),  Pitman  (1986),  and  Howell 
and  Webb  (1995)  mapped  the  spe- 
cies’ distribution  into  peninsular  wa- 
ters. 

• Wood  Stork.  The  locality  data  as- 
sociated with  three  egg  sets  report- 
edly taken  at  Point  Telmo,  BCS  in 
1928  (SBCM  18033,  SBMNH  20610, 

WFVZ  76253)  appear  to  be  in  error  (cf.  Wil- 
bur 1987).  2002  BC  photo  in  Figure  8.  BCS 
photos  from  1998  (Figure  9)  and  2009  (NAB 
64:  159). 

• Great  Frigatebird.  Three  BCS  records 
since  2007  (photosinNAB  61:  670,  63:  659). 

• Masked  Booby.  2008  BC  photo  in  NAB 
62:  333. 

• Nazca  Booby.  Confirmed  in  BC  in  2001 
(photos  in  Garrett  and  Wilson  2003  and 
California  Bird  Records  Committee  2007), 
although  Pitman  and  Jehl  (1998)  reported 
that  the  species  occurs  throughout  the  Gulf 
of  California.  BCS  photo  in  Figure  10.  Pit- 
man and  Jehl  (1998)  reported  that  “some 
may  breed”  at  Rocas  Alijos. 

• Red-footed  Booby.  2008  BC  photo  in  NAB 
63:  161;  perhaps  regular  in  the  northern 
Gulf  of  California  (M.  P.  Force,  in  litt.).  BCS 
specimen  UABCS  0343  from  5.6  km  north- 
northeast  of  Pta.  Arena  20  Aug  2010  (Bill- 
ings et  al.  2011). 


winter. 

• White  Ibis.  BC  records 
in  2000  (NAB  55:  230) 
and  2012-2013  (Figure 
11). 

• White-faced  Ibis.  BC 
nesting  confirmed  in 
2008  (NAB  62:  621),  in 
contrast  to  BCS  (cf  NAB 
60:  441). 

• Roseate  Spoonbill. 
2012  BCS  photos  in  NAB 
66:  347  and  66:  748. 

• Black  Vulture.  BCS  re- 
cord in  2012  (Figure  12). 

• California  Condor. 
Prior  to  recent  relocation 
efforts,  last  seen  in  the 
wild  in  BC  in  1937  and 
historical  nesting  never 
confirmed  (Wilbur  1987). 
Nesting  attempts  in  the 
Sierra  San  Pedro  Martir, 

BC,  each  year  2007-2010  were  unsuccessful 
(fide  H.  de  la  Cueva)  but  in  2011  were  suc- 
cessful (NAB  65:  690,  photo). 

• White-tailed  Kite.  BCS  photo  in  Figure 
13. 

• Mississippi  Kite.  2011  BCS  photo  in  NAB 
66:  173. 

• Bald  Eagle.  BCS  egg  set:  WFVZ  4215,  Isla 
Santa  Margarita,  25  Jan  1938. 

• Northern  Harrier.  BC  nest  photo  in  NAB 
56:  490. 

• Common  Black-Hawk.  BCS  records  in 
2007  (NAB  61:  332,  photo)  and  2008  (NAB 
62:  307-308). 

• Red-shouldered  Hawk.  BCS  photo  in 
NAB  63:  328. 

• Broad-winged  Hawk.  BCS  photo  in  NAB 
63:  328. 

• Gray  Hawk.  Recorded  in  BCS  in  2010 
(Mlodinow  2011a).  We  do  not  accept  the 
earlier  BCS  report  by  Rodriguez  Estrella  et 
al.  (2005). 

• Short-tailed  Hawk.  Recorded  in  BCS  in 
2010  (Mlodinow  2011a). 

• Swainson’s  Hawk.  BCS  photo  in  NAB  66: 
173. 

• Western  Red-tailed  Hawk.  BCS  nesting 
confirmed  at  Santa  Rosalia,  La  Purisima,  and 
Pichilinge  (RC,  pers.  obs.). 

• Harlan’s  Hawk.  Documented  BC  sight  re- 
cord in  2008;  2012  photo  in  NAB  66:  347. 


Figure  9.  Two  immature  Wood  Storks  at  Lagunas  de  Chametia,  Baja  California  Sur,  in 
July  1998.  Wood  Storks  in  the  Cape  District  are  generally  believed  to  have  crossed  the 
Gulf  of  California  directly,  rather  than  being  associated  with  the  appearance  of  storks 
in  Baja  California  and  southern  California.  Photograph  by  GorgonioRuiz-Campos. 


• Neotropic  Cormorant.  First  confirmed 
BCS  nesting  and  first  specimen  (both  2003) 
reported  by  Ruiz-Campos  (2004);  specimen 
UABC  1518  from  Comondu,  21  Jan  2005. 
BC  record  in  2007  (NAB  62:  307,  photo). 

• American  White  Pelican.  BCS  photo  in 
Danemann  and  Carmona  (2000).  Mendoza- 
Salgado  et  al.  (2011)  documented  birds  in 
the  La  Paz  area,  BCS,  throughout  the  year. 

• Least  Bittern.  BC  nesting  confirmed  in 
2003  (fledgling,  29  May,  Rio  Colorado,  MJI, 
RAF,  pers.  obs.);  see  also  Hinojosa-Huerta  et 
al.  (2007). 

• Tricolored  Heron.  2002  BC  nesting  re- 
ported by  Mellink  et  al.  (2002). 

• Cattle  Egret.  BCS  specimen  (CAS  68573; 
Cabo  San  Lucas,  16  Oct  1968). 

® Green  Heron.  Distinctive  subspecies  B.  v. 
frazari  is  endemic  to  BCS  and  field  identifi- 
able. It  appears  to  be  closely  associated  with 
mangroves,  but  even  that  basic  aspect  of  its 
biology  is  uncertain.  We  urge  observers  to 
look  for  this  bird  and  photograph  it  when 
possible,  since  it  appears  to  be  rare  and  po- 
tentially of  conservation  concern  (MJI,  pers. 
obs.,  S.  G.  Mlodinow  pers.  comm.).  Note 
that  B.  V.  anthonyi  is  widespread  in  BCS  in 


Figure  10.  Nazca  Booby,  one  of  three  seen  offshore  from  Cabo 
San  Lazaro,  Baja  California  Sur,  13  April  2009.  Regional  reports 

of  this  species  to  North  Amerkati  Birds  are  far  outnumbered  by 
those  of  Masked  Booby.  Photograph  by  Peter  A.  Gaede. 
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Figure  11.  Long-staying  White  Ibis  at  Estero  Punta  Banda,  Baja  California,  29 
September  2012.  Although  the  species  nests  in  extreme  northwestern  Baja 
California  Sur,  only  three  have  been  reported  from  Baja  California  and  this  was 
by  far  the  most  northerly.  Photograph  by  Richard  A.  Erickson. 

BC  photo  record  in  NAB  58:  286  was  misidentified  (NAB  63:  327). 
BCS  record  in  2003  (Mlodinow  et  al.  2005). 

• Rough-legged  Hawk.  Attributed  to  BCS  in  error  (Carmona  and 
Danemann  1998;  Danemann  and  Carmona  2000;  Merlin  depicted). 

• Golden  Eagle.  BCS  photos  in  NAB  66:  174  and  66:  347.  Peninsular 
status  summarized  by  Rodriguez  Estrella  (1991,  2002). 

• Black  Rail.  Only  BCS  report  (NAB  56:  361)  was  subsequently  with- 
drawn by  the  observer. 

• Purple  Gallinule.  BCS  record  in  2009  (Figure  14). 

• Sandhill  Crane.  2006  BC  photo  in  NAB  60:  287. 

• American  Golden-Plover.  2007  BCS  photo  in  NAB  61:  516. 

• Pacific  Golden-Plover.  2007  BCS  photo  in  NAB  62:  156. 

• Mountain  Plover.  Peninsular  distribution  mapped  by  Erickson  et 
al.  (2008a);  may  be  on  the  verge  of  extirpation. 

• American  and  Black  Oystercatchers.  Peninsular  distribution  sum- 
marized by  Jehl  (1985). 

• Terek  Sandpiper.  Returning  BCS  bird  in  2002  and  2003  (Carmona 
et  al.  2003;  Galindo  et  al.  2004,  photo),  representing  the  first  record 
for  Mexico. 

• Solitary  Sandpiper.  Although  only  juveniles  are  reliably  identih- 
able  in  the  held  (see  Paulson  2005),  most  peninsular  specimens  and 
sight  records  pertain  to  western  T.  s.  cinnamomea.  There  is  at  least  one 
record  of  eastern  T.  s.  solitaria,  from  Cabo  San  Lucas  (Brewster  1890). 

• Marsh  Sandpiper.  Recorded  in  BC  in  2011  (photos  in  NAB  66:  174 
and  195,  and  Western  Birds  43,  No.  1,  inside  cover),  representing  the 
hrst  North  American  record  outside  of  Alaska. 

• Wood  Sandpiper.  Returning  BCS  bird  in  2010/2011  (photos  in 
NAB  65:  167,  191,  and  344)  and  2011/2012  (NAB  66:  173  and  66: 
348,  photo),  representing  the  hrst  record  for  Mexico. 
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• Whimbrel.  Sangster  et  al.  (2011)  recog- 
nized Hudsonian  Whimbrel  (N.  hudsonicus) 
as  a species  distinct  from  Eurasian  Whim- 
brel (N.  phaeopus).  All  reports  from  the  pen- 
insula pertain  to  hudsonicus,  although  the 
white-rumped  Siberian  subspecies  N.  p.  var- 
iegatus  has  occurred  in  southern  California 
(Heindel  1999)  and  should  be  watched  for. 

• Hudsonian  Godwit.  BC  photo  in  2004 
(NAB  59:  155,  Billings  and  McCaskie  2005) 
and  documented  sight  record  in  2012.  2010 
BCS  photo  in  NAB  65:  167. 

• Bar-tailed  Godwit.  Radamaker  and  Lud- 
den  (1993)  discuss  a BCS  partial  specimen 
likely  of  this  species  (USNM  86418). 

» Semipalmated  Sandpiper.  First  BCS  re- 
cord in  2001  (Carmona  et  al.  2003);  2004 
BCS  photo  in  NAB  56:  109. 

• Little  Stint.  Recorded  in  BC  in  2002  (pho- 
tos in  NAB  57:  144  and  Iliff  et  al.  2004),  rep- 
resenting the  first  record  for  Mexico. 

• Baird’s  Sandpiper.  BC  photo  in  Figure  15. 


Figure  12.  Black  Vulture  on 
Isla  Natividad,  Baja  California 
Sur,28  October  2012.  Al- 
though best  known  for  host- 
ing the  vast  majority  of  the 
world's  nesting  Black-vented 
Shearwaters,  the  island  has 
rapidly  become  famous  for 
its  vagrant  landbirds  as  well 
Photograph  by  James  E.  Pike. 


• Curlew  Sandpiper.  BCS  record  in  2001 
(NAB  56:  109,  Carmona  et  al.  2003;  UABCS 
315). 

• Stilt  Sandpiper.  First  BCS  record  in  2001 
(NAB  56:  109,  Carmona  et  al.  2003;  UABCS 
314). 

• Buff-breasted  Sandpiper.  BC  record  in 
2004  (NAB  59:  192).  BCS  record  in  2007 
(NAB  62:  156). 

• Ruff.  First  BCS  record  in  2004  (photos  in 
NAB  58:  286  and  62:  157).  2006  BC  photo 
in  NAB  61:  148. 

• Short-billed  Dowitcber.  Common  sub- 
species on  the  peninsula  is  L g.  caurinus. 
Prairie  Short-billed  Dowitcher  L.  g.  hender- 
soni  has  been  recorded  just  once  (SDNHM 
11412,  Estero  del  Coyote,  BCS,  13  Apr 
1927,  Patten  et  al.  2003)  but  likely  is  a rare 
or  very  rare  migrant,  especially  in  spring. 

• Franklin’s  Gull.  BC  photo  in  Figure  16. 
2006  BCS  photo  in  NAB  60:  442. 

• Thayer’s  Gull.  2012  BCS  photo  in  NAB 
66:  559. 

• Lesser  Black-backed  Gull.  BC  records 
from  the  winters  of  2006/2007  (NAB  61: 
332),  2010/2011  (NAB  65:  344-345),  and 
2011/2012  (NAB  66:  348),  with  photos  pub- 
lished each  year. 

• Glaucous-winged  Gull.  BCS  speci- 
mens: UABCS  0110  and  UABCS  0111, 
Punta  Eugenia,  19  Jan  1982. 

• White  Tern.  Documented  BCS  sight 
records  in  1993  (M.  R Force,  in  litt.) 
and  2006  (NAB  61:  148;  Rich  Pagan, 
Chris  Cutler). 

• Sooty  Tern.  Second  documented 
BC  sight  record  in  2006  (NAB  60: 
583).  BCS  specimen  previously  un- 
published: CNAV  026966,  La  Paz, 
30Junl917. 

• Gull-billed  Tern.  Peninsular 
breeding  distribution  mapped  by 
Palacios  and  Mellink  (2007).  BCS 
photo  in  Figure  17. 

• Caspian  Tern.  Peninsular  breed- 
ing distribution  mapped  by  Mellink 

et  al.  (2007). 

• Black  Tern.  Carmona  et  al.  (2011a) 
described  migratory  patterns  at  BCS’s  Ojo 
de  Liebre  wetland  complex. 

• Common  Tern.  BC  specimen:  UABC 
1891,  Estero  Punta  Banda,  12  Sep  2010. 
BCS  specimens  previously  unpublished: 
CNAV  000911  and  CNAV  000912;  Bahia 

Chilpancingo,  near  La  Paz  28  Oct  1919. 

• Arctic  Tern.  BC  photo  in  Figure  18. 

• Forster’s  Tern.  Peninsular  breed- 
ing distribution  mapped  by  Mellink 
et  al.  (2007). 

• Royal  Tern.  Peninsular  breeding 


Figure  13.  White-tailed  Kite  at  Presa  San  Lazaro, 
near  Santiago,  Baja  California  Sur,  28  October  2010. 
Along  with  several  other  species  (e.g..  Western 
Meadowlark,  Red-winged  Blackbird),  kites  have 
expanded  southward  along  the  peninsula  as  native 
desert  has  been  increasingly  irrigated  and  converted 
to  agriculture.  Photograph  by  Jose  Emer  Garda. 

distribution  mapped  by  Mellink  et  al.  (2007) 
and  Collins  and  Palacios  (2008). 

• Sandwich  Tern.  BC  records  in  1986  and 
2008  (Velarde  and  Tordesillas  2009,  photo) 
and  in  2003  (NAB  57:  407);  see  also  Velarde 
and  Rojo  (2012). 

• Elegant  Tern.  Peninsular  breeding  distri- 
bution mapped  by  Mellink  et  al.  (2007). 

• Black  Skimmer.  Peninsular  breeding  dis- 
tribution mapped  by  Mellink  et  al.  (2007). 
BCS  photo  in  Danemann  and  Carmona 
(2000). 

• South  Polar  Skua.  BC  photo  in  Figure  19; 
BCS  photos  in  Billings  et  al.  (2011)  and  Brit- 
ish Birds  106:  331,334. 

• Pomarine  Jaeger.  BC  and  BCS  photos  in 
NAB  61:  149. 

• Parasitic  jaeger.  BCS  photo  in  Figure  20. 

• Long-tailed  Jaeger.  BC  specimen  previ- 
ously unpublished:  CAS  1851,  30.7°  N, 
117°  W,  ca.  117  km  west-southwest  of  Cabo 
Colonet,  10  Jul  1905.  BC  photo  in  NAB  60: 
145.  BCS  photos  in  NAB  60:  288  and  63: 
508.  Late  winter  records  since  at  least  2006 
suggest  it  is  an  uncommon  or  rare  wintering 
species  in  the  southern  Gulf  of  California. 

• Common  Murre.  BC  photo  in  NAB  63: 
329. 

• Pigeon  Guillemot.  2010  BC  photo  in  Bird- 
mg42(4):  25  and  2012  BC  photo  in  NAB  66: 
559. 

• Marbled  Murrelet.  Additional  document- 
ed BC  sight  record  in  2008  (NAB  62:  482). 

• Scripps’s  Murrelet.  Peninsular  breeding 
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distribution  summarized  by  Wolf  et  al.  (2006)  and  Birt  et  al.  (2012). 

• Guadalupe  Murrelet.  Peninsular  breeding  distribution  summarized 
by  Wolf  et  al.  (2006)  and  Birt  et  al.  (2012).  BCS  nesting  first  reported 
by  Drost  and  Lewis  (1995). 

• Craven’s  Murrelet.  Pacific  coast  breeding  distribution  summarized 
by  Birt  et  al.  (2012). 

• Ancient  Murrelet.  Sealy  and  Carter  (2004)  discussed  Mexican  re- 
cords, especially  the  lone  specimen,  from  1927. 

• Parakeet  Auklet.  Recorded  in  BC  in  2010  (NAB  64:  326),  represent- 
ing the  first  record  for  Mexico. 

• Band-tailed  Pigeon.  Recent  BC  specimens:  UABC  1616  and  UABC 
1648,  Rancho  Agua  Viva,  east  of  Ensenada,  3 Jan  2004. 

• Inca  Dove.  BC  nesting  confirmed  (NAB  57:  549,  Hinojosa-Huerta 
et  al.  2007);  BC  photo  in  NAB  66:  174.  Documented  BCS  sight  record 
in  2007  (NAB  62:  157). 

• Ruddy  Ground-Dove.  First  BC  records  in  2001  (NAB  56:  110); 
failed  nesting  attempt  in  2006  (NAB  60:  442);  BC  photo  in  Figure 
21.  Successful  BCS  nesting  confirmed  repeatedly  since  2005  (unpub- 
lished reports  to  NAB);  BCS  photo  in  Figure  22. 

• Yellow-billed  Cuckoo.  Historical  BC  nesting  confirmed  (MVZ 
52911,  10  km  east  of  Cerro  Prieto,  2 Jun  1928;  female  with  one  egg 
12  mm  in  diameter).  Recent  BC  records  summarized  by  Hinojosa- 
Huerta  et  al.  (2007;  also  NAB  57:  549).  Although  undoubtedly  occur- 
ring annually,  nesting  remains  unconfirmed  in  BCS,  unfounded  claims 
by  Rohwer  et  al.  (2009,  2012)  notwithstanding. 

• Grove-billed  Ani.  BCS  photos  from  2009  (NAB  64:  159)  and  2010 
(NAB  64:  326). 

• Barn  Owl.  BCS  nesting  confirmed  in  the  La  Paz  area  (R.  Carmona, 
pers.  obs.;  E.  Palacios,  pers.  comm). 

• Flammulated  Owl.  BC  record  in  2002  (NAB  57:  121;  UABC  1315). 

• Northern  Pygmy-Owl.  Nesting  obviously  occurs  but  remains  to 
be  documented.  The  endemic  subspecies  hoskinsii  is  often  recognized 
as  a distinct  species  (e.g.,  Navarro-Sigiienza  and  Peterson  2004),  but 
note  that  Gill  and  Donsker  (2013)  split  Northern  Pygmy-Owl  (G. 
californica)  and  Mountain  Pygmy-Owl  (G.  gnoma)  and  placed  hoskin- 
sii with  the  latter. 

• Elf  Owl.  BCS  egg  set:  MVZ  Egg/Nest  2434,  Miraflores,  26  Jun  1931. 


Figure  14.  The  most  notable  Baja  California  Peninsula  record  yet  to  surface  from 
a non-traditional  source  through  eBird/aVerAves  involves  this  adult  Purple  Galli- 
nule  found  at  Estero  San  Jose,  Baja  California  Sur,  14  January  2009.  It  remains  the 
only  record  for  the  region.  Photograph  by  Jim  and  Deirdre  Turnbull. 
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cRb# 

cR*;# 

t Ruddy  Ground-Dove  Columbina  talpacoti 

vrV{*);PP 

uR*;PP 

t Yellow-billed  Cuckoo  Coccyzus  americanus 

rS*?[uS*];# 

uS‘?;# 

Black-billed  Cuckoo  Coccyzus  erythropthalmus 

xSp;# 

Greater  Roadrunner  Geococcyx  californianus 

uRh# 

uR*;# 

t Groove-billed  Ani  Crotophagasulcirostris 

xwri:# 

tBarn  OwItyfooW 

cR*;# 

cR*;# 

t Flammulated  Owl  Otusflammeolus 

xF;# 

Western  Screech-Owl  Megascops  kennicottiP 

uR*;# 

uR*;# 

Great  Horned  Owl  Bubo  vkginianus' 

uR*;# 

uR*;# 

t Northern  Pygmy-Owl  Glaucidium  gnonuf 

uR*?;# 

t Elf  Owl  Micrathene  whitneyi 

rR-e;# 

cR*;# 

t Burrowing  Owl  Athene  cunicularia 

cR*;# 

rR*;# 

Spotted  Owl  Strixoccidentalis 

[R1;S 

Long-eared  Owl  Asiootus 

rR*;# 

xW;# 

t Short-eared  Owl  Asia  fiammeus 

vrW;# 

vrW;# 

t Northern  Saw-whet  Owl  AegoHus  acadicus 

rR*?;A! 

t Lesser  Nighthawk  Chordeiies  acutipennis 

cR*;# 

cR*;# 

t Common  Nighthawk  Chordeiies  minor 

xS,xF;# 

t Common  Poorwill  Phalaenoptilusnuttallii 

cR*;# 

cR*;# 

t Mexican  Whip-poor-will  Antrostomus  arizonae 

rS*(R?);# 

t Black  Swift  Cypseloides  niger^ 

xT;# 

H 

t Chimney  Swift  Choetura peiagica 

xF;S! 

t Vaux's  Swift  Chaetura  vauxP 

uT;# 

rW;PP 

White-throated  Swift  Aeronautes  saxatalis 

cR*;# 

cR*;# 

t Ruby-throated  tiummlngbird  Archilochus  colubris 

xF;PP 

xW;PP 

t Black-chinned  Hummingbird  ArcW/octen/exonc/f/ 

cS*,xW;# 

vrF,vrW;PP 

t Anna's  Hummingbird  Calypteanna 

cR*;# 

uR*;# 

Costa's  Hummingbird  Calypte  costae 

cR*;# 

cR*;# 

t Rufous  Hummingbird  Selasphorusrufus 

cT;# 

uT;S 

t Allen's  Hummingbird  Selasphorus sasin 

cT,rW;# 

H 

Calliope  Hummingbird  Selasphorus  calliope 

vrS*?;# 

t Broad-billed  Hummingbird  Cynanthuslatirostris 

xF;PP 

vrW;# 

t Xantus's  Hummingbird  Hylocharisxantusii 

rR*;PP 

cR*;# 

Belted  Kingfisher  Megflcery/eo/cyon 

uW;# 

uW;# 

t Lewis's  Woodpecker  Melanerpes  lewis 

vrW;# 

xW;PP 

Acorn  Woodpecker  Melanerpes  formicivorus 

Acorn  Woodpecker  At.  f.  baIrdP 

cRh# 

Narrow-fronted  Acorn  Woodpecker  M.  f.  angustifrons' 

cR*;# 

Gila  Woodpecker  Melanerpes  uropyglalis 

cR*;# 

cR*;# 

Williamson's  Sapsucker  Sphyrapicus  thyroideus 

uR*;# 

xF;PP 

t Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker  Sphyrapicus  varlus 

vrW;# 

xW;PP 

Red-naped  Sapsucker  Sphyrapicus  nuchalis 

uW;# 

rW;# 

t Red-breasted  Sapsucker  Sphyrapicus  ruber 

rW;# 

xW;PP 

Ladder-backed  Woodpecker  P/co/r/es  scatos 

cR*;# 

cR‘;# 

Nuttall's  Woodpecker  Picoides  nuttallii 

cR*;# 

t Downy  Woodpecker  Picoides  pubescens 

vrV;PP 

Hairy  Woodpecker  Picoides  villosus^ 

cR*;# 

Continued 
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Figure  16.  Within  the  Baja  California  Peninsula 
Region,  Franklin's  Gulls  are  most  often  found  in 
the  Cape  District  and  the  Colorado  Desert.  This 
bird  was  in  the  latter  area  at  the  Cerro  Prieto 
geothermal  ponds,  Baja  California,  28  April  2007. 
Photograph  by  Matt  Sadowski. 


• Burrowing  Owl.  Peninsular  distribution 
summarized  by  Palacios  et  al.  (2000). 

• Short-eared  Owl.  First  BC  specimen; 
UABC  1881,  La  Salina,  27  Dec  2009. 

• Northern  Saw-whet  Owl.  BC  audio  re- 
cording: LNS  163881,  just  below  Corona  de 
Arriba,  Sierra  San  Pedro  Martir,  12  Jul  2003. 

• Lesser  Nighthawk.  BCS  nesting  confirmed 
in  spring  2002  (Chametla  saltmarsh,  nest 
with  two  young,  E.  Palacios,  pers.  comm.). 

• Common  Nighthawk.  BC  specimen  re- 
cord from  1893  (CAS  75703,  Sierra  San 
Pedro  Martir,  3 Jul)  and  documented  sight 
record  from  2001  (NAB  56:  110). 

• Common  Poorwill.  BCS  nesting  con- 
firmed (La  Laguna,  15  Jul  2008,  nest  with 
two  young,  G.  P Nunn,  RAE,  pers.  obs.). 

• Mexican  Whip-poor-will.  BCS  specimen: 
MZEC  22603,  La  Laguna,  21  Jun  2009. 
Nesting  confirmed  in  2008  (photo  in  NAB 
62:  622,  640;  egg-shell  fragments  and  feath- 
ers not  yet  accessioned  by  CICESE).  Winter 
status  unclear  and  it  may  be  resident  as  it 
is  in  adjacent  Sinaloa  (Howell  and  Webb 
1995);  there  is  one  winter  eBird/aVerAves 
report,  but  it  is  undocumented  and  is  con- 
sidered not  accepted  there. 

• Black  Swift.  BCS  sight  reports  (Cody  and 
Velarde  2002;  NAB  59:  154;  jrde  E.  Palacios) 
are  here  considered  hypothetical,  especially 
given  the  considerable  identification  chal- 
lenges presented  by  large  swifts. 

• Chimney  Swift.  Documented  BCS  sight 
record  in  2006  (NAB  61:  148). 

• Vaux’s  Swift.  BCS  photo  in  NAB  64:  326. 

• Ruby-throated  Hummingbird.  BC  record 


in  2003  (NAB  58:  148;  Eigure  23).  First  re- 
corded in  BCS  in  1983  (Howell  and  Pyle 
1988;  Howell  and  Webb  1995,  but  consid- 
ered hypothetical  by  Howell  et  al.  2001);  re- 
ported again  in  2005  (NAB  59:  329,  60:  145; 
Figure  24)  and  2009  (NAB  63:  327). 

• Black-chinned  Hummingbird.  BCS  photo 
in  Figure  25. 

• Anna’s  Hummingbird.  BCS  nesting  con- 
firmed in  2003  (NAB  58:  439)  and  annually 
since. 

• Rufous  Hummingbird.  See  discussion  be- 
low concerning  BCS  specimen  MCZ  217101. 

• Allen’s  Hummingbird.  Presumably  as- 
sociated with  the  ongoing  expansion  of  its 
resident  range  in  southern  California  (Unitt 
2004,  NAB  61:  642),  this  species  has  be- 
come annual  in  northwestern  BC  in  winter 
(unpublished  reports  to  NAB).  Another  BCS 
sight  record  of  a green-backed  male  in  2002 
(NAB  56:  Til)  is  considered  hypothetical 
(cf.  Howell  et  al.  2001).  We  re-examined  the 
BCS  specimen  (MCZ  217101)  discussed  by 
Howell  et  al.  (2001),  reported  as  Allen’s  by 
Grinnell  (1928),  but  considered  unidentifi- 
able by  Phillips  (1975;  201)  and  identified  as 
S.  ru/us  on  the  label  by  Phillips.  Five  rectrices 
remain  (rl  and  r2  on  both  sides,  and  r3  on 
right  side),  and  measurements  are  not  diag- 
nostic for  either  species.  While  acknowledg- 
ing that  this  species  almost  certainly  passes 
through  the  state,  we  continue  to  hold  out 
for  a well-documented  record  before  adding 
the  species  to  the  BCS  list. 

• Broad-billed  Hummingbird.  2003  BC 
photo  in  NAB  58:  176. 


• Xantus’s  Hummingbird.  BC  nesting  con- 
firmed in  2011  (NAB  65;  345,  photo);  a bet- 
ter BC  photo  is  in  Figure  26. 

• Lewis’s  Woodpecker.  BCS  records  in 

2001  (NAB  56:  110)  and  2003  (NAB  58: 
148;  Figure  27). 

• Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker.  BCS  records  in 

2002  (Mlodinow  and  Tweit  2005,  photos) 
and  2012  (Figure  28). 

• Red-breasted  Sapsucker.  BCS  records  in 
1997  (Whitmore  and  Whitmore  1997;  in- 
advertently missed  by  Howell  et  al.  2001), 
2001  (NAB  56:  110,  photo),  and  2002  (NAB 
56:  227). 

• Downy  Woodpecker.  Recorded  almost 


Si?"  * 


Figure  15.  Baird's  Sandpiper 
on  the  Maneadero  Plain,  Baja 
California,  26  September  2006. 
In  contrast  to  Baja  California  Sur, 
shorebird  migration  in  Baja  Cali- 
, fornia  is  poorly  monitored. 

Photograph  by 
MattSadowski. 
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annually  in  BC  since  2005  and  may  nest;  additional  photos  in  NAB 
55:  231  and  57:  121. 

• Northern  Flicker.  Occasionally  misattributed  to  BCS,  e.g.,  Rodri- 
guez Estrella  et  al.  (1997,  2005)  and  Amador  et  al.  (2006). 

• Yellow-shafted  Flicker.  Yellow-shafted  Flickers  showing  varying 
degrees  of  introgression  with  Red-shafted  Flicker  (e.g.,  Figure  29) 
have  been  seen  almost  annually  in  BC  in  the  past  decade,  but  none 
have  been  shown  to  be  phenotypically  pure. 

• Red-shafted  Flicker.  BCS  records  in  2002  (NAB  56:  221)  and  2005 
(NAB  59:  329). 

• Guadalupe  Flicker.  Following  the  extinction  of  this  BC  endemic 
taxon,  mainland  Red-shafted  Flickers  recolonized  Isla  Guadalupe 
(Sweet  et  al.  2001). 

• Peregrine  Falcon.  Peninsular  breeding  distribution  mapped  by  Cas- 
tellanos et  al.  (1997,  2005). 

• Olive-sided  Flycatcher.  BCS  photo  records  in  2009  (NAB  64:  159) 
and  2012  (NAB  66:  559). 

• Greater  Pewee.  Recorded  in  BC  in  2004  (NAB  58:  287,  photo).  A 
published  photo  from  2008  identified  as  this  species  (NAB  62:  621)  is 
now  considered  to  show  an  Olive-sided  Flycatcher. 

• Yellow-bellied  Flycatcher.  In  BC,  documented  sight  record  in  2001 
(NAB  56:  110)  and  2009  photo  in  NAB  64:  160. 

• Willow  Flycatcher.  No  recent  nesting  activity  detected  along  the 
BC  portion  of  the  Rio  Colorado  (Hinojosa-Huerta  et  al.  2007;  NAB 
57:  549).  The  BCS  specimen  documentation  reported  by  Howell  et 
al.  (2001)  actually  involved  the  specimen  of  Alder  Flycatcher,  also 
reported  by  Howell  et  al.  (2001). 

• Hammond’s  Flycatcher.  2011  BCS  photo  in  NAB  65:  564. 

• Dusky  Flycatcher.  BC  photo  in  Figure  30.  BCS  specimen:  UCLA 
29976,  Isla  San  Jose,  16  Mar  1930,  The  specimen  was  originally  iden- 
tified as  this  species  but  subsequently  identified  as  Gray  Flycatcher 
by  N.  K.  Johnson  in  1960  according  to  his  written  note  on  the  tag. 
The  specimen  was  reexamined  by  K.  L.  Garrett  and  R Pyle  in  2013 
and  reaffirmed  as  Dusky  Flycatcher.  Another  BCS  specimen  labeled  as 
Dusky  Flycatcher  (USNM  197154,  La  Paz,  3 Feb  1906)  was  consid- 
ered a possible  Gray  x Dusky  hybrid  by  A.  R.  Phillips  (on  specimen 
label)  and  is  not  consistent  with  Dusky  Flycatcher  (MJI,  pers.  obs.). 

• Dusky-capped  Flycatcher.  BC  records  in  2005  and  2006  (NAB  60: 
288-289,  photo).  2008  BCS  photo  in  NAB  62:  622. 

• Great  Crested  Flycatcher.  Documented  BCS  sight  record  in  2001 
(NAB  56:  110). 

• Brown-crested  Flycatcher.  Despite  being  recorded  regularly  along 


Figy  re  1 7.  A small  number  of  Gull-billed  Terns  have  wintered  regularly  in  the 
La  Paz  area  for  at  least  the  last  ten  years.  These  tvw  were  at  El  Centenario,  Baja 
California  Sur,  20  March  2008.  Photograph  by  Steven  G.  Mlodimw. 


t Northern  Flicker  fo/apteourato 

t Yellow-shafted  Flicker  f.  a.  aumtusqmp 

xW;PP 

t Red-shafted  Flicker  f.  a.  caferqmp 

cR’;# 

xW;S! 

t Guadalupe  Flicker  f.  a.  mfipileus' 

ri;# 

Gilded  Flicker  Cokptes  chrysoides 

cR‘;# 

cR*;# 

Crested  Caracara  (amcm  cheriway 

rVri;# 

cR*;# 

Guadalupe  Caracara  Caracara  lutom 

ri;# 

American  Kestrel  Fako  iparverim^ 

cRL# 

cR*;# 

Malm  Fakocolumbarius 

uW;# 

uW;# 

t Peregrine  Falcon  Fako  peregrinm 

uR*;# 

uRL# 

Prairie  Falcon  Fako  m&kanus 

rR*;# 

rR*;# 

t Olive-sided  Flycatcher  Contopm  coopai 

uS*;# 

xT;PP 

t Greater  Pewee  Contopm pertinax 

xW;PP 

Western  Wood-Pewee  Contopm  sordidulus 

cS*;# 

uS*;# 

t Yellow-bellied  Flycatcher  Empidonax  flaviventris 

xF;PP  . 

Alder  Flycatcher  EmpMonax  alnorum 

xSp;# 

t Willow  Flycatcher  Empidonax  traillii 

uT[S*];# 

wF,xW;S 

Least  Flycatcher  EmpidonaxmUmm 

vrF;# 

vrF,xW,xSp;PP 

t Hammond's  flyatchej  Ewpidonaxhammondii 

rT,xW;# 

xT,xW;PP 

Gray  Flycatcher  Ernpidonax  wrightii 

uW;# 

cW;# 

t Dusky  Flycatcher  Ernpidonax  okrholseri 

rSLPP 

xF,xW;# 

Pacific-slope  Flycatcher  Ernpidonax difficilis 

6*,vrW;# 

cRL# 

Black  Phoebe  Sayornis  nigricans^ 

cR*;# 

cR*;# 

Eastern  Phoebe  Sflyom/spAoefe 

wF,vrW;PP 

xF,xW,# 

Say's  Phoebe  Sayornis  saya 

cR*;# 

uR*;# 

Vermilion  Flycatcher  Pyrocephalm  rubinus 

cR*;# 

cR*;# 

t Dusky-capped  Byatiha  Myiarchustuberculifer 

xW;PP 

xS,xW;# 

Ash-throated  Flycatcher  Myiarchus  dnerascens 

cR*;# 

cR*;# 

t Great  Crested  Flycatcher  Myiarchus  crinitm 

xF;S! 

t Brown-crested  Flycatcher  My/arcAos  tyrannulus 

xW;# 

Great  Kiskadee  Pitangus  sulphuratus 

xW;SP 

t Sulphur-bellied  Flycatcher /Wy/orfynasfestoVenfm 

xF;PP 

xS;S! 

t Tropical  Kingbird  Tyrannusmelancholicus 

rF,xW;PP 

rR*;# 

Cassin's  Kingbird  Tyrannus  vociferans 

cR*;# 

cW,xS;# 

t Thick-billed  Kingbird  lyrannuscrassirostris 

xF;PP 

rR*;PP 

t Western  Kingbird  Tyrannus  verticalis 

cS*,xW;# 

rW,vrS(*);PP 

t Eastern  Kingbird  Tyrannus  tyrannus 

vrF,xSp;  PP 

xT;# 

t Scissor-tailed  Flycatcher  Tyrannus  Meatus 

xT,xW;PP 

vrW,xF;# 

Loggerhead  Shrike  Lanius  ludovidanus 

uR*;# 

uR*;# 

t White-eyed  Vireo  Vireo  griseus 

xF,xW;PP 

t Bell's  Vireo  Wreofie//// 

t Eastern  Bell's  Vireo  1/ A.  W/// 

xW;PP 

xF;PP 

t Arizona  Bell's  Vireo  K b.  arkonae 

uS*?;# 

rW;# 

LmtM'sVm  V.b.pusillus 

cS*,xW;# 

uS*,cW;# 

Gray  Vireo  Vireo  vidnior 

rSLvrW;# 

rW;# 

Plumbeous  Vireo  Vireo  plumbeus  ■ 

rF,vrW;PP 

rW;# 

Cassin's  Vireo  Wreocoss/m 

t (nominate)  Cassin's  Vireo  V.  c cassini 

uSLxW;# 

rW;# 

t San  Lucas  Vireo  K c.  iucasanus 

cR*;# 

t Blue-headed  Vireo  Vireo  solitarius 

xW;PP 

xF;PP 

Hutton's  Vireo  Vireo  huttoni 

uRL# 

cR*;# 

t Warbling  Vireo  Vireo  gilms^ 

cT,uS*;# 

uR*;# 

t Philadelphia  Vireo  Vireo  philadelphicus 

vrF;# 

xF;PP 

t Red-eyed  Vireo  Vireo  olivaceus 

vrF,xSp;PP 

vrF,xSp,xS;  PP 

t Yellow-green  Vireo  Vireo  flavoviridis 

vrF;PP 

vrF;PP 

Pinyon  Jay  Gymnorhinus  cyanocephalus 

cR*;# 

t Steiler's  Jay  Cyanocitta  stellerp 

[xSp];# 

t Western  Scrub-Jay  Aphelocoma  californictf 

cR*;# 

cR*;# 

t Clark's  Nutcracker  Nucifraga  Columbiana 

vrV(-i-);# 

xF;S! 

American  Crow  forrai  brachyrhynchos 

cR*;# 
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Figure  18.  Arctic  Terns  undoubtedly  migrate  through  the 
region's  offshore  waters  in  large  numbers,  but  they  are  rarely 
reported  and  have  yet  to  be  photographed  in  Baja  California  Sur. 
This  juvenile  was  onshore  at  Estero  Punta  Banda,  Baja  California, 
11  September  2006.  Photogmph  by SteweN.G.  Howell 


California  and  Arizona  portions  of  the  lower 
Colorado  River  (e.g.,  Corman  and  Wise- 
Gervais  2005),  still  undocumented  in  BC. 
And  despite  increased  field  work  in  BCS, 
there  are  no  records  since  1992.  Two  BCS 
specimens  reported  by  Navarro-Sigtienza  et 
al.  (1991)  have  been  identified  subsequently 
as  Ash-throated  Flycatchers  (A.  Navarro- 
Sigtienza,  in  litt.). 

• Sulphur-bellied  Flycatcher.  BC  record 
in  2002  (photos  in  NAB  57:  122  and  Unitt 
2004)  and  BCS  record  in  2007  (NAB  61: 
645,  documented  sight  record). 

• Tropical  Kingbird.  First  confirmed  BCS 
nesting  in  2007  (NAB  61:  645). 

• Thick-billed  Kingbird.  First  confirmed 
BCS  nesting  in  2006  {NAB  60:  442). 

« Western  Kingbird.  Since  Feb  2003,  found 
annually  in  winter  in  the  Cape  District,  pri- 
marily associated  with  Cassin’s  Kingbird 
roosts.  The  year  and  collector  of  a 19th  cen- 


tury specimen  labeled  “Cape  St. 
Lucas,  Sept.  25”  (MCZ  363213) 
are  unknown,  and  the  specimen 
has  not  been  reported  previously. 
We  consider  its  authenticity  un- 
establishable. 

• Eastern  Kingbird.  2005  BC 
photo  in  NAB  59:  498. 

• Scissor-tailed  Flycatcher. 
2008  BC  photo  in  Figure  31. 
2008  BCS  photo  in  NAB  62:  483. 

• White-eyed  Vireo.  BCS  records 
in  2002  (NAB  57:  121,  docu- 
mented sight  record)  and  2008 
{NAB  62:  309,  photo). 

• Bell’s  Vireo.  Peninsular  distri- 
bution mapped  by  Erickson  et  al. 
(2008a). 

• Eastern  Bell’s  Vireo.  BC  re- 
cords in  2006  {NAB  61:  332)  and 

2007  {NAB  62:  308  and  333,  photo).  BCS 
records  in  2012  (Figure  32,  NAB  in  press). 

• Arizona  Bell’s  Vireo.  BC  and  BCS  speci- 
mens reported  by  Miller  et  al.  (1957).  BC 
nesting  assumed,  especially  historically  (cf. 
Grinnell  1914),  but  apparently  never  con- 
firmed. However,  the  affinities  of  birds  on 
the  Vizcaino  Desert  have  not  been  carefully 
examined. 

• Cassin’s  Vireo.  BCS  specimen  of  V c.  cas- 
sinii:  SDNHM  51126;  San  Francisco  de  la 
Sierra,  16  Oct  1997. 

• San  Lucas  Vireo.  See  next  entry. 

• Blue-headed  Vireo.  Documented  in  BC  in 
2006  {NAB  60:  315,  photo)  and  2010  (NAB 
65:  345).  Documented  in  BCS  in  2003  (NAB 
58:  172,  photo),  2004  (NAB  59:  154),  and 
2011  (NAB  66:  195,  photo).  The  endemic 
San  Lucas  Cassin’s  Vireo  can  look  and  sing 
much  like  this  species,  and  has  been  report- 
ed as  such,  but  Blue-headed  Vireo  remains 


unconfirmed  from  southernmost  BCS. 

• Warbling  Vireo.  Although  Navarro- 
Sigtienza  and  Peterson  (2004)  and  others 
have  suggested  two  cryptic  species  within 
Warbling  Vireo,  field  identification  remains 
an  extreme  challenge.  Specimens  from 
the  peninsula  support  only  V g.  swainsoni 
(breeds  BC,  migrates  throughout)  and  V 
g.  victoriae  (southern  BCS).  The  identity  of 
winter  birds  in  BCS  is  unclear;  only  victoriae 
has  been  collected  (Unitt  2001).  Eastern  V g. 
gilvus  remains  unconfirmed. 

• Philadelphia  Vireo.  2001  BC  photo  (NAB 
56:  127);  2002  BC  specimen  (NAB  57:  121; 
UABC  1303).  BCS  record  in  2001  (NAB  56: 
110,  Figure  33). 

• Red-eyed  Vireo.  2004  BC  photo  in  NAB 
59:  156.  2007  BCS  photo  in  NAB  61:  645. 

• Yellow-green  Vireo.  2010  BC  photo  in 
Figure  34. 

• Steller’s  Jay.  Howell  et  al.  (2001)  treated 
May  1885  reports  (Bryant  1889,  Grinnell 
1928,  Miller  et  al.  1957)  as  undocumented 
sight  records,  but  specimens  were  collected: 
USNM  111026  and  USNM  111028  (Val- 
lecitos,  32.2°  N,  116.6°  W,  11  May  1885), 
USNM  111027  (Valle  Las  Palmas,  10  May 
1885),  and  USNM  111029  (Valle  Guada- 
lupe, 16  May  1885).  The  origin  of  another 
BC  specimen  (CNAV  004389;  Sierra  Juarez, 
12  Jul  1924)  is  questionable,  as  Huey  (1926) 
made  no  mention  of  it  (cf.  Common  Parau- 
que  account  below). 

• Western  Scrub-jay.  Navarro-Siguenza 
and  Peterson  (2004)  and  others  have  sug- 
gested a three-way  split  in  Western  Scrub- 
Jay,  with  California  Scrub-Jay  (A.  californica) 
and  Woodhouse’s  Scrub-Jay  (A.  woodhouseii) 
both  reaching  California.  All  records  from 
the  peninsula  pertain  to  A.  californica,  but 
woodhouseii  could  occur  in  northeastern  BC, 


Fifure  1§.  South  Polar  Skua  southwest  of  bias  Coronado,  Baja  California,  6 June  2086.  Photograph  by  Marshall  J.  Iliff. 
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Figure  20.  Immature 

Parasitic  Jaeger  at  Laguna 
Ojo  de  Liebre,  Baja  California 
Sur,  26  October  2012.  All  three 
Jaeger  species  were  phetographed 
at  this  coastal  lagssii  sn  this  date. 

Photograph  by  ¥ktgrAysla-P&ei. 

as  evidenced  by  a specimen  just  32  km  north  of  the  border  at  Brawley 
CA  (Patten  et  al.  2003). 

• Clark’s  Nutcracker.  1988  BC  specimen  reported  by  Navarro- 
Sigtienza  et  al.  (1991)  and  2009  BC  photo  in  NAB  64:  25.  Recorded  in 
BCS  in  1996  (10  and  13  Oct,  Sierra  de  La  Laguna,  J.  E.  Drennan,  K.  A. 
Castelein,  D.  J.  Lauten,  in  litt.). 

• Tree  Swallow.  Presence  is  irregular  in  winter. 

• Northern  Rough-winged  Swallow.  BCS  nesting  confirmed  in  2003 
(NAB  57:  407). 

• Bank  Swallow.  BC  photo  in  NAB  64:  160.  BCS  photo  in  NAB  64: 
326. 

• Barn  Swallow.  No  confirmed  BC  nesting  in  decades.  Presence  is 
irregular  in  winter. 

• Red-breasted  Nuthatch.  2012  BCS  photo  in  Figure  35. 

• Pacific  White-breasted  Nuthatch.  Spellman  and  Klicka  (2007)  and 
Walstrom  et  al.  (2012)  recommend  recognition  of  four  species  within 
Sitta  carolinensis.  BC  breeders  would  pertain  to  the  Pacific  species. 

• Interior  West  White-breasted  Nuthatch.  According  to  Spellman 
and  Klicka  (2007)  and  Walstrom  et  al.  (2012),  BCS  breeders  (S.  c. 
lagunae)  pertain  to  the  Interior  West  species/group.  Vocalizations  of 
lagunae  closely  match  those  birds  as  well.  One  BC  photo  from  the 
Rio  Colorado  (NAB  57:  549)  might  pertain  to  this  group  but  is  incon- 
clusive; a representative  of  this  group  was  recorded  in  the  adjacent 
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Figure  21.  Ruddy  Ground-Dore  distribution  in  northwestern  Mexico  and  the 
southwestern  United  States  has  been  dynamic  for  at  least  the  past  30  years,  and 
the  species  remains  irregular  in  Baja  California.  This  male  was  photographed  on  3 
Nowember  201 1 at  Bahi'a  de  less  Angeles,  the  only  place  where  attempted  nesting 
has  been  confirmed  it!  the  state.  Photograph  by  Mary  Flicker. 
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Baja  California  Sur 

Common  Ravon  Corns  corax^ 

cR»;# 

cR*;# 

Homed  Lark  Eremophila  alpestris 

cR*;# 

cR‘;# 

Purple  Martin  Pmgnesubis 

rS*;# 

uS*,xW;# 

t Tree  Swallow  lachydneta  bkalor 

cT,uW;# 

cF,uW;# 

Violet-green  Swallow  Tachydneta  thalassina 

cS*;# 

cR*;# 

t Northern  Rough-winged  SmllmiStelgidopteryxsempsnnis^ 

cW,rS*;# 

t Bank  Swallow  kiparianpana 

uT;PP 

rT,vrW;PP 

Cliff  Swallow  Petrocheiidon  pyrrhonota 

cS*xW;# 

cF,vrW;# 

t Bam  Swallow  Himndo  mstka 

cT,rW[S*];# 

cF,cW;# 

Mountain  Chickadee  Poedkgambeli 

cR*;# 

Oak  Titmouse  Bmlophm  inomotus 

uR*;# 

uR*;# 

yetimAmipamsflmkeps 

cR*;# 

cR*;# 

Bushtit  Psaltriparm  minims^ 

cR”;# 

cR*;# 

t Red-breasted  Nuthatch  Sitta  canadensis 

vrF,  vrW  [R*];  # 

xF,xW;PP 

White-breasted  Nuthatch  Sitta  carolinensis 

t Pacific  White-breasted  Nuthatch  S.  c.  acu/eofo  group’ 

cR*;# 

t Interior  West  White-breasted  Nuthatch 
S.cmexicanaqmup* 

H 

uR*;# 

Pygmy  Nuthatch  Sitta  pygwaea 

cR*;# 

t Brown  Creeper  Certhiaamericomf 

xF,xW;PP 

Rock  Wren  Salpinctes  obsoklus^ 

cR*;# 

cR»;# 

Canyon  Wren  Catherpes  mexiemm 

uR*;# 

uR*;# 

House  Wren  Troglodytes  aedon^ 

cR*;# 

cW;# 

t Pacific  Wren  Troglodytes  paclkus 

xF;S! 

t Marsh  Wren  Gstothorm  palustriP 

cR*;# 

uW;# 

Bewick's  Wren  Thryomanes  bewickii 

cR*;# 

cR*;# 

t Cactus  Wren  Campylorhynchus  brunnekapilim 

Western  Cactus  Wren  C.  b.  afbnis  group’ 

cR*;# 

cR*;# 

t Eastern  Cactus  Wren  f.  b.  brunneicapillusqmsp* 

cR*;# 

Blue-gray  Gnatcatcher  PolioptHa  caerulea^ 

cR*;# 

cR*;# 

California  Gnatcatcher  Poiioptila  californka 

cR*;# 

cR*;# 

t Black-tailed  Gnatcatcher  Poiioptila  melanma 

cR*;# 

Golden-crowned  Kinglet  Pegulussatrapa 

wW;PP 

Ruby-crowned  Kinglet  Regulus  calendula 

Ruby-crovmed  Kinglet  R.  c.  calendula' 

cW;# 

cW;# 

Guadalupe  Ruby-crowned  Kinglet  c,  obscurus' 

[R1;# 

Dusky  Warbler  Phylloscopm  fuscatus 

xF;PP 

t Yellow-browed  Warbler  Phylloscopus  inornatus 

xW;PP,SoP 

t Arctic  Warbler  Phylloscopus  borealis* 

xF;SP 

WmtHChamaeafasciate 

cR*;# 

t Northern  Wheatear  Oenanthe  oenanthe 

xF;PP 

Western  Bluebird  Sialia  mexkans 

cR*;# 

t Mountain  Bluebird  SMia  currucoides 

uW;# 

xW;PP 

t Townsend's  Solitaire  Myadestes  townsendi 

rW;# 

xF,xW,xSp;# 

t Gray-cheeked  Thrush  Catbarus  minimus 

xSp;SP 

Swainson's  Thrush  Catbarus  ustulatus 

Olive-backed  Thrush  C u.  swainsoni  group' 

xSp;# 

xF;# 

Russet-backed  Thrush  C.  u.  ustulatus  group' 

cT;# 

uF.rSp;# 

Hermit  Thrush  Catbarus  guttatus 

cW,rS*;# 

uW;# 

American  Robin  Turdus  migratorius 

American  Robin  T.  m.  migratorius  group' 

uW,rS*;# 

vrW;# 

San  Lucas  Robin  T.  m.  confinis' 

cR*;# 

t Varied  Thrush  Ixorem  naevius 

rW;# 

xF,xSp;  PP 

t Gray  Catbird  Dumetella  carolinensis 

vrF,xSp;# 

xF,xW,xSp:PP 

Northern  Mockingbird  Uimus polyglottos 

cR*;# 

cR*;# 

Sage  Thrasher  Oreoscoptes  montanus 

rW[cW];# 

rW[cW];# 

t Brow’n  Thrasher  Toxostoma  rufum 

xF,xW;PP 

Gray  Thrasher  Toxostoma  dnereum 

cR*;# 

cR*;# 

t Bendire's  Thrasher  Toxostoma  bendirei 

xW,xF;PP 

t California  Thrasher  Toxostoma  redivivum 

cR*;# 

Continued 
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Figure  22.  Since  first  being  recorded  in  1990,  Ruddy  Ground-Dove  has 
become  established  locally  in  Baja  California  Sur.  These  females  were 
at  San  Jose  del  Cabo,  19  April  2009.  Photograph  by  Peter  A.  Gaede. 


Figura  23.  The  only  Ruby-throated  Hummingbird 
record  for  Baja  California  was  established  by  this 
female  at  La  Misidn,  29  September  2003.  ^rcWto- 
chus  are  an  identification  challenge,  but  the  bright 
green  upperparts,  dark  face,  rather  short  bill,  and 
(importantly)  shape  of  the  tenth  primary  of  this 
first-cyde  female  helped  establish  the  record. 
Photograph  by  Marsha!!  J.  Iliff. 


Imperial  Valley  of  California 
(Pattern  et  al.  2003). 

• Brown  Creeper.  2003  BC 
photo  in  NAB  58:  149.  Man- 
they  et  al.  (2011)  suggest  that 
Brown  Creeper  may  involve 
as  many  as  six  cryptic  spe- 
cies. The  most  proximal  sub- 
species is  zelotes  (of  the  Sierra 
Nevada-Cascades  group),  but 
the  actual  subspecies  and 
subspecies  group  involved 
in  BC  records  remains  un- 
known, and  field  identifica- 
tion of  these  groups  is  poorly 
understood.  In  light  of  poten- 
tial species-level  differences, 
specimen  and  vocal  evidence 
from  the  peninsula  is  desir- 
able. 

* Pacific  Wren.  Documented 
BC  sight  record  in  2001  {NAB 

56:  110). 

• Marsh  Wren.  Peninsular  nesting  was  final- 
ly confirmed  in  the  Mexicali  Valley  (Hinojo- 
sa-Huerta  et  al.  2007).  Navarro-Sigiienza 
and  Peterson  (2004)  recognized  the  western 
paludicola  subspecies  group  as  a distinct  evo- 
lutionary species,  which  includes  all  subspe- 
cies known  from  the  peninsula.  Clements 
et  al.  (2012)  further  recognized  a Pacific 
group  and  Interior  West  group.  Under  that 
treatment,  the  BC  coastal  subspecies  clarkae 
(Unitt  et  al.  1996,  Erickson  et  al.  2001,  and 
subsequent  reports  to  NAB)  is  allied  with  the 
former,  and  the  interior  subspecies  aestua- 
rinus  (Patten  et  al.  2003)  is  allied  with  the 
latter. 

» Cactus  Wren.  Birds  on  most  of  the  pen- 
insula are  of  the  affinis  group,  while  those 


in  extreme  northwestern  BC  and  the  Colo- 
rado Desert  are  of  the  eastern  brunneicapillus 
group.  The  interface  between  the  two  groups 
is  a subject  worthy  of  investigation. 

• Eastern  Cactus  Wren.  BC  egg  sets:  WFVZ 
57620,  50  miles  south  of  Mexicali,  5 Apr 
1922,  and  WFVZ  102880,  Mayores,  5 Apr 
1922.  Both  are  believed  to  have  been  collect- 
ed near  what  is  today  the  confluence  of  the 
Rio  Hardy  and  Rio  Colorado.  Nesting  also 
reported  by  Hinojosa-Huerta  et  al.  (2007). 

• Black-tailed  Gnatcatcher.  We  do  not  ac- 
cept undocumented  reports  from  four  BCS 
gulf  islands  (Cody  and  Velarde  2002). 

• Yellow-browed  Warbler.  Recorded  in  BCS 
in  2007  (Mlodinow  and  Radamaker  2007, 
photos  and  sonogram),  representing  the  first 
Mexican  record. 

• Arctic  Warbler.  Alstrom  et  al.  (2011)  rec- 
ognized three  cryptic  species  within  Arctic 
Warbler:  widespread  Arctic  Warbler  P bo- 
realis (including  Alaska-breeding  P b.  kenn- 
icotti),  eastern  Russian  breeding  Kamchatka 
Leaf- Warbler  (P  examinandus),  and  endemic 
Japanese  breeder  Japanese  Leaf-Warbler 
(P  xanthodryas).  If  this  split  is  followed  by 
North  American  Checklist  Committee,  it  will 
confuse  the  lone  peninsular  record  discussed 
by  Pyle  and  Howell  (1993),  who  tentatively 
identified  their  large  and  dull  bird  as  either 
P b.  borealis  or  P [b.]  xanthodryas.  Note  that 
xanthodryas  twice  has  been  collected  in  Alas- 
ka, but  that  Gibson  and  Kessel  (1997)  s)m- 
onymized  xanthodryas  and  P [b.]  examinan- 
dus (which  Alstrom  et  al.  place  in  different 
species).  Geographically,  examinandus  seems 


Figure  24.  The  best  documented  of  four  Ruby- 
throated  Hummingbirds  reported  in  Baja  California 
Sur  was  this  first-cycle  male  at  San  Jose  del  Cabo, 
24  March  2005.  Videograb  by  Oscar  Johnson. 


Figure  25. 

Female  Biacl-chinned 
Hummingbird  at 
San  Jose  dei  Cabo,  Baja 
California  Sur,  3 March  2011. 

The  species  Is  very  rare  lb 
fall  and  winter  in  the  state, 
Photsmph  by  St€¥en  G.  Mlodinow. 
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Figure  26.  Occurring  from  the  tip  of  the  peninsula  up  the  east  side  of  Baja  Cali- 


fornia Surto  extreme  southeastern  Baja  California,  Xantus's  Hummingbird's  range 
matches  the  Cape  physiographic  region  better  than  that  of  any  other  bird  species. 
This  male  was  captured  at  the  northern  extent  of  the  range  at  Santa  Gertrudis,  Baja 
California,  22  May  2005;  its  occurrence  in  this  area  may  be  seasonal,  but  this  is  un- 
certain, as  this  area  is  rarely  visited.  Photograph  by  Roberto  Carmona. 


more  likely  than  xanthodryas  for  both  the  Alaska  specimens  and  the 
lone  BCS  record. 

• Northern  Wheatear.  Two  BC  records  in  2008  (NAB  63:  162,  185, 
photo;  photo  also  in  Howell  2010). 

• Mountain  Bluebird.  BCS  record  in  2010  (NAB  64:  326,  356,  pho- 
to). 

• Townsend’s  Solitaire.  One  on  Isla  Carmen  12  May  1987  (CNAV 
012876)  preceded  all  other  BCS  records.  BCS  photos  in  NAB  60:  145 
(2005),  NAB  63:  161  (2008),  and  NAB  63:  328  (2009). 


• Gray-cheeked  Thrush.  Documented  BC  sight  record  in  2000 
(Quintana-Barrios  et  al.  2006). 

• Varied  Thrush.  2011  BCS  photo  in  NAB  65:  522. 

• Gray  Catbird.  Eight  BC  records  since  2002,  including  a specimen 
(NAB  60:  442,  UABC  1747).  Six  BCS  records  beginning  in  2004;  2010 
photo  in  NAB  65:  167.  Earlier  records  from  BC  and  BCS  considered 
hypothetical  by  Howell  et  al.  (2001)  are  here  considered  valid. 

• Brown  Thrasher.  BC  records  in  2008/2009  (NAB  63:  353,  508; 
photo)  and  2010  (NAB  65:  168;  photo). 

• Bendire’s  Thrasher.  BC  records  in  2005  (NAB  59:  329,  document- 
ed sight  record)  and  2010  (NAB  65:  168,  photo). 

An  earlier  documented  sight  record 
considered  hypothetical  by  Howell  et 
al.  (2001)  is  here  considered  valid, 
but  we  do  not  accept  earlier  un- 
documented reports  from  BC  and 
BCS  gulf  islands  (Cody  and  Velarde 
2002). 


Figure  27.  Only  six  Lewis's  Woodpeckers 
have  been  reported  from  Baja  Califor- 
nia Sur,  but  this  was  one  of  four 
at  Mulege,  29  November  2003. 
Photograph  by  Thomas  Miko.  / 
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Baja  California 

Baja  California  Sur 

Crissal  Thrasher  Tomtoma  crissale 

uR*;# 

Le  Conte's  Thrasher  Toxostoma  lecontei 

Le  Conte's  Thrasher  1 1.  leconteP 

uR*;# 

Vizcaino  Thrasher  T.  1.  arenicola' 

uR*;# 

uR*;# 

t Eastern  Yellow  Wagtail  Motacilla  tschutschensis 

xF;SoP 

t White  Wagtail  Motacilla  aibcf 

vrW;PP 

Olive-backed  Pipit  Anthus  hodgsonl 

xf;SP 

t Red-throated  ?\p\t  Anthus  cervims 

vrf,  xSp;  PP 

vrF.vrW;# 

American  Anthus  rubescens 

American  Pipit/,  rubescens  (American  subspecies) 

cW,xS*?;# 

cW;# 

t Siberian  Pipit  A.  r.  japonicus 

xF;PP 

xW;PP 

t Sprague's  Pipit  Anthus  spraguell 

xF;S! 

Cedar  Waxwing  Bombycllla  cedrarum 

uW;# 

uW;# 

Phainopepla  Phainopepla  nitens 

cR*;# 

cR*;# 

Lapland  Longspur  Calcarlus  lapponicus 

rF,vrW;PP 

xW;# 

t Chestnut-collared  Longspur  Calcarlus  ornatus 

vrF,vrW;PP 

xW;PP 

t McCown's  Longspur  ithynchophanes  mccownil 

xF;PP 

Ovenbird  Seiurus  aurocapllla 

vrT;# 

vrT,xW:PP 

t Worm-eating  Warbler  Helmitheros  vermlvorum 

xF,xW;SP 

t Louisiana  Waterthrush  Parkesia  motacilla 

xW,xSp;# 

vrW,  xF;  PP 

Northern  Waterthrush  Parkesia  noveboracensis 

rF,vrW,xSp;# 

uW;# 

Golden-winged  Warbler  Vermivora  chrysoptera 

xF;SP 

xF:SP 

t Blue-winged  Warbler  Vermivora  cyanoptera 

xF;PP 

t Black-and-white  Warbler  Mniotilta  varia 

rF,rW,xSp;PP 

uW;# 

t Prothonotary  Warbler  Protonotaria  citrea 

vrF,  xSp;  PP 

vrF,  xW,  xSp;  PP 

t Tennessee  Warbler  Oreothlypis  peregrina 

rF,vrW:# 

rF,vrW,xSp;  PP 

Orange-crowned  Warbler  Oreathlypis  celata 

cR*;# 

cW;# 

t Lucy's  Warbler  Oreothlypis  luciae 

rF,xW[S*?];# 

rF,  rW;  # 

Nashville  Warbler  Oreothlypis  tufcapiUa 

cSp,rF,rW;# 

rF,rW;PP 

t Virginia's  Warbler  Oreothlypis  virginiae 

vrF,xW;PP 

vrF,vrW;PP 

t Connecticut  Warbler  Oporornis  agilis 

xF;S! 

xF;PP 

MacGillivray's  Warbler  Geothlypis  tolmiei 

uT,xW;# 

cW;# 

t Mourning  Warbler  Geothlypis  Philadelphia 

xF;PP 

vrF,xSp;# 

t Kentucky  Warbler  Geothlypis  formosa 

xT;PP 

xF;PP 

t Belding's  Yellowthroat  Geothlypis  beldingi 

cR*;# 

Common  Yellowthroat  Geothlypis  trichas^ 

cR*;# 

cW;# 

t Hooded  Warbler  Setophaga  citrina 

vrF,xW;PP 

vrF,xW;PP 

t American  Redstart  Setophaga  ruticilla 

rF,  rW,  vrSp;  PP 

rF,rW;# 

t Cape  May  Warbler  Setophaga  tigrina 

xF,xW;PP 

xF,xW:PP 

Cerulean  Warbler  Setophaga  cerulea 

xF;# 

t Northern  Parula  Setophaga  americana 

vrF,vrW,xSp;  PP 

vrF,vrW;PP 

t Tropical  Parula  Setophaga pitiayumP 

xV;# 

t Magnolia  Warbler  Setophaga  magnolia 

vrF,xW,xSp;# 

vrF,vrW;PP 

t Bay-breasted  Warbler  Setophaga  castanea 

xT;# 

xF;PP 

t Blackburnian  Warbler  Setophaga  fusca 

vrF:PP 

vrF;PP 

Yellow  Warbler  Setophaga  petechia 

Northern  Yellow  Warbler  5.  p.  aestiva  group' 

cS*Mk 

cW;# 

t Mangrove  Warbler  5.  p.  erithachorides  group' 

xSp;  PP 

cR*;# 

t Chestnut-sided  Warbler  Setophaga  pensylvanica 

vrF,xW;PP 

vrF,xW;# 

t Blackpoll  Wsrbiet  Setophaga  striata 

rF;PP 

rF,xW,xSp;PP 

t Black-throated  BiaeWeibier  Setophaga  caerulescens 

vrF,xW;PP 

vrF,  xW;  # 

t Palm  Warbler  Setophaga  palmarum* 

rF,vrW,xSp;# 

rF,rW,xSp;# 

t Pine  Warbler  Setophaga  pinus 

xF;PP 

xF;PP 

Yellow-rumped  Warbler  Setophaga  coronata 

Audubon's  Warblers,  c.  auduboni  group' 

cW,uS*;# 

cW;# 

Myrtle  WarblerS  c.  coronata  group' 

uW;# 

uW;# 

t Yellow-throated  Warbler  Setophaga  dominica 

xT,xW,xSp;  PP 

xF,xW:PP 

t Prairie  Warbler  Setophaga  discolor 

vrF;  # 

vrF,xW;PP 

t Grace's  Warbler  Setophaga  graciae 

xF;PP 

xF,xW;PP 

Black-throated  GriyWstbler  Setophaga  nigrescens 

cS*,rW;# 

cW;# 
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• California  Thrasher.  Attributed  to  BCS 
in  error  (Danemann  and  Carmona  2000;  Le 
Contes  Thrasher  is  depicted). 

• Eastern  Yellow  Wagtail.  BC  sonogram 
published  by  Erickson  et  al.  (2001). 

• White  Wagtail.  Black-backed  Wagtail 
(M.  lugens)  was  considered  distinct  by  the 
AOU  (1998)  but  was  later  merged  back  with 
White  Wagtail  (Banks  et  al.  2005).  The  six 
reports  from  BCS  have  involved  both  of  the 
former  species  (Wilbur  1987,  Howell  and 
Webb  1995),  but  the  only  two  well-docu- 
mented records  are  of  M.  a.  ocularis  (Howell 
and  Webb  1995;  Howell  et  al.  2001,  photo); 
lugens  and  ocularis  have  occurred  with  nearly 
equal  frequency  in  California  (California 
Bird  Records  Committee  2007). 

• Red-throated  Pipit.  Nearly  annual  in  both 
states  in  fall;  spring  BC  record  in  2006  (NAB 


Fif  ire  18.  Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker  at  Sierra  El 
Mectiudo,  Baja  California  Sur,  9 December  2012. 
Like  the  bird  that  established  the  only  other  state 
record  (Miodinow  and  Ttveit  2O0S),  this  bird  shows 
a mixtyre  of  traits  that  are  traditionally 
associated  with  both  Yellow-bellied  and 


Red-naped  Sapsyckers.  The  back  barring, 
nape  color,  and  face  pattern  are  consisterst 
with  Yellow-bellied,  but  the  partly  red 
throat  and  black-arrd-white  face  and 


upperparts  are  advanced  for  a likely 
hatch-year  bird.  Mtedinow  and  Tweit 
advanced  plumage  in 
hatch-year  Yellow-bellieds,  but  the 
possibility  of  bofli  birds  pertaining  to 
inlergrades  with  Red-naped  is  probably 
not  ruled  out  Photograph  by 
Gerardo  Marrofi. 


Figure  29.  Northern  Flicker  at  Mexicali,  Baja  California,  22 
January  ZOOS,  showing  characters  intermediate  between  Yellow- 
shafted  and  Red-shafted  Flickers.  Notice  the  yellow  "shafts"  and 
(reduced?)  red  in  the  nape,  but  also  the  gray  face  and  brown 
crown.  Photograph  by  Marshal!  J.  Iliff. 


60:  442).  2000  and  2004  BC 
photos  in  NAB  55:  107  and  59: 

156,  respectively.  In  the  Cape 
District  of  BCS  recorded  almost 
annually  in  winter  since  Feb 
2005  (NAB  59:  330,  photo). 

• Siberian  Pipit.  BC  records 
in  2003  (NAB  58:  149,  photo) 
and  2008  (NAB  63:  328).  BCS 
records  in  2009  (NAB  63:  328) 
and  2010  (NAB  64:  326-327, 
photo). 

• Sprague’s  Pipit.  Documented 
BC  sight  record  in  2008  (NAB 
63:  162). 

• Chestnut-collared  Longspur. 

2007  BC  photo  in  NAB  62:  188. 

2010  BCS  photo  in  Figure  36. 

• McCown’s  Longspur.  BC  re- 
cords in  2003  (NAB  58:  149; 

Figure  37),  2004  (Hinojosa- 
Huerta  et  al.  2007;  NAB  59: 

156),  and  2008  (NAB  63:  329). 

• Worm-eating  Warbler.  Doc- 
umented BC  sight  records  in 
1995  (Erickson  et  al.  2001), 

2002  (NAB  57:  122),  and  2003 
(NAB  57:  261). 

• Louisiana  Waterthrush.  2011 
BCS  photos  in  NAB  65:  346,  66: 

174,  and  66:  375. 

« Blue-winged  Warbler.  In  BC,  documented 
sight  records  in  1997  (Erickson  et  al.  2001), 
2004  (NAB  59:  155),  and  2010  (NAB  65: 
169).  BC  photo  from  2007  (NAB  62:  157). 

• Black-and-white  Warbler.  BC  photo  in 
Figure  38. 

• Prothonotary  Warbler.  BC  photo  in  Fig- 
ure 39.  BCS  photo  in  NAB  66:  174. 

• Tennessee  Warbler.  BCS  photo  in  Figure 
40. 

• Lucy’s  Warbler.  No  recent  records  from 
the  BC  portion  of  the  Rio  Colorado  (Hinojo- 
sa-Huerta  et  al.  2007;  NAB  57:  549). 

• Virginia’s  Warbler.  2011  BCS  photo  in 
NAB  66:  175. 

• Connecticut  Warbler.  Documented  BC 
sight  record  in  2001  (NAB  56:  110). 

• Mourning  Warbler.  BC  record  in  2005 
(NAB  60:  145,  Figure  41). 

• Kentucky  Warbler.  Documented  BC  re- 
cords in  1999  (Erickson  et  al.  2001),  2001 
(NAB  55:  360),  and  2008  (NAB  63:  162,  Fig- 
ure 42). 

• Belding’s  Yellowthroat.  Status  review  by 
Erickson  et  al.  (2008b).  Three  extralimital 
records  from  extreme  northwestern  BCS  but 
still  unrecorded  in  BC. 

• Hooded  Warbler.  2009  BCS  photo  in  NAB 
64:  160. 


• American  Redstart.  BC  photo  in  NAB  62: 
158. 

• Cape  May  Warbler.  First  BC  record  in 
2001  (NAB  56:  1 10);  2002  photo  in  NAB  56: 
351-352.  2005  BCS  photo  in  NAB  60:  176. 

• Northern  Parala.  BCS  photo  in  NAB  65: 
168. 

• Tropical  Parala.  BCS  specimens  originally 
published  as  the  subspecies  graysoni  were 
subsequently  identified  as  insularis  (other- 
wise endemic  to  the  Islas  Tres  Marias)  by  Iliff 
et  al.  (2008).  Unreported  since  1924,  there 
were  recent  records  in  2006-2008  (photos  in 
NAB  60:  468  and  Iliff  et  al.  2008)  and  2009 
(NAB  63:  673,  photo),  both  referable  to  insu- 
laris. Navarro-Siguenza  and  Peterson  (2004) 
treat  both  insularis  and  graysoni  as  evolution- 
ary species  distinct  from  mainland  birds. 

• Magnolia  Warbler.  BCS  photo  in  Figure 
43. 

• Bay-breasted  Warbler.  2005  BC  photo  in 
NAB  60:  176  and  2012  BC  photo  in  NAB  66: 
571.  BCS  photo  and  sight  records  in  2008 
(NAB  60:  176,  185). 

• Blackburnian  Warbler.  First  BCS  record 
in  2001  (NAB  56:  110);  photo  in  Figure  44. 

• Mangrove  Warbler.  BC  record  in  2008 
(NAB  62:  640). 


Chestnut-sided  Warbler.  BC  photo  in 
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Figure  45;  BCS  specimen:  SDNHM  37942,  near  San  Evaristo,  17  Nov 
2003. 

• Blackpoll  Warbler.  BC  photo  in  Figure  46. 

• Black-throated  Blue  Warbler.  BC  photo  in  Figure  47. 

• Palm  Warbler.  All  records  to  date  pertain  to  Western  Palm  Warbler 
(S.  p.  palmarum)-,  California  records  overwhelmingly  pertain  to  pal- 
marum,  although  there  are  a handful  of  records  of  Yellow  Palm  War- 
bler (S.  p.  hypochrysed) . 

• Pine  Warbler.  First  documented  BC  record  in  2001  (NAB  56:  110); 

2005  photo  in  NAB  60:  288  and  2006  photo  in  NAB  61:  179.  BCS 
record  in  2009  (NAB  64:  160,  186,  photo). 

• Yellow-throated  Warbler.  First  BC  record  in  2004  (NAB  59:  192, 
photo);  2006  photo  in  NAB  61:  333.  2005  BCS  photo  in  NAB  60:  145. 

• Prairie  Warbler.  BC  specimen:  UABC  1222,  Isla  Cedros,  7 Oct 
1987  (Erickson  et  al.  2010). 

• Grace’s  Warbler.  BC  records  in  2004  (NAB  59:  192,  photo)  and 

2006  (NAB  61:  149).  BCS  records  in  2004-2006  (returning  bird;  pho- 
to in  NAB  58:  312),  2008  (NAB  63:  162),  and  2012  (NAB,  in  press). 

• Hermit  Warbler.  BCS  photo  in  NAB  66:  175. 

• Black-throated  Green  Warbler.  2002  BC  photo  in  NAB  57:  144. 
2012  BCS  photo  in  NAB  66:  348. 

• Painted  Redstart.  2007  BC  photo  in  NAB  62:  158.  The  BCS  speci- 
men mentioned  by  Howell  et  al.  (2001)  has  been  catalogued:  SDNHM 
51133,  Sierra  Guadalupe,  29  Oct  1997. 

• Cassin’s  Sparrow.  BCS  record  in  2012  (NAB,  in  press). 

• Black-chinned  Sparrow.  A nest  (but  no  eggs)  attributed  to  this  spe- 
cies and  appearing  to  be  correctly  identified  (CAS  EGG  9489)  is  la- 


Figurt  30.  Dusky  Flycatcher  nests  in  the  Sierra  San  Pedro  Martir  but  is  otherwise 
rare  on  the  Baja  California  Peninsula.  This  one  was  on  the  Rio  Colorado  at  Ejido 

Chiapas  #3,  Baja  California,  8 March  2006.  Photograph  by  Marshall L Iliff. 
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beled  as  having  been  taken  on  Isla  Cerralvo, 
BCS,  on  7 Jun  1921.  Although  the  collector, 
Virgil  W Owen,  was  “a  respected  founding 
member  of  the  Southern  Division  of  the 
Cooper  [Ornithological]  Club,  and  he  was 
an  important  egg  collector  in  California  and 


Figure  31.  Sdssor-tailed  Flycatcher  has  been  seen  on 
the  Baja  California  Peninsula  in  winter  more  than  any 

other  season.  This  one  was  at  Cantamar,  Baja  Califor- 
nia, 14  December  2008.  Photograph  by  Peter  A.  Gaede. 


Figure  32.  Dark  distant  image  of  an  Eastern  Bell's 
Vireo  at  Bahia  Tortugas,  Baja  California  Sur,  28  Octo- 
ber 2012.  Bright  eastern  birds  have  been  found  twice 
in  each  state.  Photograph  by  Steve  N.  6.  Howell. 


Figure  33.  Philadelphia  Vireo  at  Guerrero  Negro,  23  October  2001, 
representing  the  sole  record  for  Baja  California  Sur.  Photograph  by  Kimball  L Garrett. 


Arizona”  (L.  E Kiff,  in  litt.),  this  is  far  outside 
the  breeding  range  and  conditions  expected 
for  this  species.  We  consider  the  record  hy- 
pothetical. 

• Savannah  Sparrow.  Subdivisions  complex 
and  not  consistently  recognized.  Navarro- 
Sigiienza  and  Peterson  (2004)  recognized 
three  groups  in  our  region  as  distinct  evolu- 
tionary species,  lumping  San  Benito,  Scam- 
mon,  and  San  Lucas  Sparrows  with  Large- 
billed Sparrow.  Rising  and  Jaramillo  (2011) 
recognized  four  species,  lumping  Scammon 
and  San  Lucas  Sparrows  with  Belding’s  Spar- 
row. See  also  van  Rossem  (1947),  Rising 
(2001),  and  Zink  et  al.  (2005). 

• Scammon  Sparrow.  BC  nesting  and 
specimen(s)  reported  by  Miller  et  al.  (1957). 

• Grasshopper  Sparrow.  BC  photo  in  NAB 
62:  157. 

• Nelson’s  Sparrow.  2008  photo  in  NAB  63: 
162. 

• Fox  Sparrow.  The  Alberta  Fox  Sparrow 
(altivagans)  is  sometimes  lumped  with  the 
Slate-colored  group  and  sometimes  with  the 
Red  group.  Navarro-Siguenza  and  Peterson 
(2004)  included  it  with  the  Red  group  in  rec- 
ognizing four  distinct  evolutionary  species. 

• Alberta  Fox  Sparrow.  Specimens  report- 
ed by  Huey  (1927)  and  others. 

• Red  Fox  Sparrow.  Figure  48  is  a color 
version  of  the  BC  photo  published  in  black- 
and-white  in  NAB  61:  333. 

• Song  Sparrow.  We  follow  Clements  et 
al.  (2012)  for  Song  Sparrow  groups,  but  we 
follow  Patten  (2009)  in  synonymizing  coo- 
peri  with  heermanni  within  the  California 
group  and  synonymizing  saUonis  withfallax 
in  the  Southwest  group.  Navarro-Siguenza 
and  Peterson  (2004)  recognized  BCS  endem- 
ic Brown’s  Song  Sparrow  {rivularis)  as  a dis- 


tinct evolutionary  species  but  were  unclear 
as  to  whether  the  phenotypically  similar /al- 
lax  should  be  included. 

• California  Song  Sparrow.  BCS  record  in 
2011  (NAB  65:  522,  photo;  Figure  49). 

• Southwest  Song  Sparrow.  BC  nesting  re- 
ported by  Hinojosa-Huerta  et  al.  (2007).  A 
report  of  rivularis  in  BC  (NAB  62:  622-623) 
is  undocumented.  The  boundary  between 
(California)  heermanni  and  (Southwest)  rivu- 
laris  remains  unclear  (NAB  65:  524). 

• Swamp  Sparrow.  Documented  BCS  sight 
record  in  2000  (NAB  55:  231)  and  additional 
undocumented  records  since. 

• Puget  Sound  White-crowned  Sparrow. 
Documented  BC  records  in  2003  (NAB  58: 
287),  2004  (NAB  59:  156),  and  2005  (NAB 
60:  289,  Figure  50)  represent  the  first  re- 
cords for  Mexico. 

• Dark-eyed  Junco.  Navarro-Siguenza  and 
Peterson  (2004)  recognized  four  subspe- 
cies groups  as  distinct  evolutionary  species, 
lumping  mearnsi  with  the  oreganus  group. 

• Oregon  Junco.  BCS  specimen:  CAS  68593, 
La  Laguna,  10  Nov  1968. 

• Guadalupe  Junco.  Aleixandre  et  al.  (2013) 
were  the  latest  to  recommend  species  status 
for  this  BC  endemic. 

• Gray-headed  Junco.  BC  photo  in  Figure 
51. 

• Yellow-eyed  Junco.  Navarro-Siguenza  and 
Peterson  (2004)  recognized  the  BCS  endem- 
ic Baird’s  Junco  (/.  bairdi)  as  a distinct  evolu- 
tionary species. 

• Little  Bunting.  Recorded  in  BCS  in  2008 
(NAB  63:  162,  185;  Binding  40[6]:  25;  Rada- 
maker  and  Powell  2010  and  cover  of  that  is- 
sue), representing  the  first  record  for  Mexico. 

• Hepatic  Tanager.  2005  and  2007  BC  pho- 
tos in  NAB  59:  330  and  62:  158,  respectively. 
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• Summer  Tanager.  No  recent  nesting  activity  detected  along  the  BC 
portion  of  the  Rio  Colorado  (Hinojosa-Huerta  et  al.  2007). 

• Scarlet  Tanager.  BC  photo  in  NAB  66:  175.  BCS  photo  in  NAB  59: 
156. 

• Black-headed  Grosbeak.  No  confirmed  -winter  BC  records. 

• Blue  Grosbeak.  BC  nesting  confirmed  (NAB  57:  549,  Hinojosa- 
Huerta  et  al.  2007). 

• Indigo  Bunting.  BC  photo  in  NAB  65:  522.  The  BCS  specimen  re- 
ported by  Navarro-Sigtienza  et  al.  (1991;  MZFC  7048)  appears  to  be  a 
Lazuli  Bunting  (MJB,  pers.  obs.). 

• Varied  Bunting.  Confirmed  in  BC  in  2011  (NAB  65:  522,  photo); 
we  do  not  accept  previous  undocumented  reports  by  Cody  and  Ve- 
larde (2002).  Given  the  number  of  birds  involved  in  the  pet  trade, 
and  the  spring  date  along  the  northwest  coast,  the  BC  bird  might  have 
been  an  escapee. 

• Painted  Bunting.  BC  photos  in  NAB  62:  158  (2007)  and  65:  169 
(2010).  A BCS  specimen  (UWBM  81290;  San  Antonio,  6 Aug  2005) 
appears  to  be  an  escaped  cage  bird.  We  have  been  unable  to  locate  an- 
other BCS  specimen  reported  by  Miller  (1950:  101).  2011  BCS  photo 
in  NAB  65:  564. 

• Bobolink.  BC  photo  in  NAB  66:  175. 

• Red-winged  Blackbird.  BCS  nesting  confirmed  in  2006  (NAB  60: 
443;  LNS  161708). 

• Tricolored  Blackbird.  Peninsular  distribution  mapped  by  Erickson 
et  al.  (2008a). 

• Eastern  Meadowlark.  BCS  record  in  2010  (NAB  64:  327;  Figure 
52);  subspecies  identification  not  conclusively  established.  Navarro- 
Sigtienza  and  Peterson  (2004)  recognized  the  western  subspecies  lili- 
anae  as  a distinct  evolutionary  species. 

• Western  Meadowlark.  BCS  nesting  confirmed  in  2006  (NAB  60: 
443). 

• Great-tailed  Grackle.  Peninsular  distribution  mapped  by  Erickson 
et  al.  (2008a).  Probable  BCS  nesting  in  Guerrero  Negro  in  2005  (NAB 
60:  146),  but  no  conhrmation  since  (A.  Gutierrez-Aguilar,  in  litt.). 


Figure  34.  Scott  and  Linda  Terrill  wrote  an  identification  paper  on  vireo  iden- 
tification for  the  journal  Continental  Birdlife,  so  they  were  well  prepared  for 
this  vagrant  Yellow-green  Vireo  at  El  Rosario,  Baja  California,  8 October  201 0. 

Photograph  by  Scott  B.  Terrill. 
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rF,vrW,vrSp;# 

vrF,vrW,xSp;PP 

t Black-headed  Grosbeak  Pheucticusmelanocephalus 

cS*;# 

cW;# 

t Blue  Grosbeak  Passerina  caerulea 

uS*;# 

uW;# 

Lazuli  Bunting  Passerina  amoena 

cS*,xW,# 

cW;# 

t Indigo  Bunting  Passerina  cyanea 

rT;PP 

rT,vrW;# 

t Varied  Bunting  Passerina  versicolor 

xSp;PP 

uR*;# 

t Painted  Bunting  Passerina  ciris 

vrF;PP 

vrF,xW,xSp;# 

dkkmel  Spizaamericana 

rF,xSp;PP 

rF;# 

t Bobolink  Dolkhonyxoryzivorus 

rF;PP 

rF;# 

t Red-winged  Blackbird  Agelaiusphoeniceus 

cR*;# 

cW,rS*;# 

t Tricolored  Blackbird  Agelaius  tricolor 

uR*;# 

t Eastern  Meadowlark 

xW;PP 

t Western  Meadowlark  Sturnella  neglecta 

cR*;# 

cVI,uS*;lt 

Yellow-headed  Blackbird 

Xanthocephalusxanthocephalus 

cR*;# 

cW;# 

Rusty  Blackbird  Eupbagus  carolinus 

xF;# 

Brewer's  Blackbird  Euphagus  cyanocephalus 

cR*;# 

cW;# 

Common  Grackle  Quiscalus  quiscula 

xW;PP 

t Great-tailed  Grackle  Quiscalus  mexicanus 

cR*;# 

uR*?;PP 

t Bronzed  Cowbird  Molothrus  aeneus 

uS*?,rW;PP 

rW;PP 

t Brown-headed  Cowbird  Molothrus  ater 

cRh# 

cW,uS*;# 

Orchard  Oriole  Icterus  spurius^ 

rF,vrW;# 

rW;PP 

t Hooded  Oriole  Icterus  cucullatus^ 

cS*,vrW;# 

cR*;# 

t Streak-backed  Oriole  Icterus pustulatus* 

xW;PP 

t Bullock's  Oriole  Icterus  bullockii 

cS*,rW;# 

vrF,vrW;PP 

t Baltimore  Oriole  Icterus  galbula 

rF,vrW,xSp;# 

vrF,vrW;PP 

Scott's  Oriole  Icterus  parisorum 

uRh# 

cR*;# 

t Purple  Finch  Haemorhouspurpureus 

rW;[cW,rS*?];# 

Cassin's  Finch  Haemorhous  cassinii 

uR*;# 

xF;SP 

House  Finch  Haemorhous  mexicanus 

t House  Finch  H.  m.  frontalis  group' 

cR*;# 

cR*;# 

Guadalupe  House  Finch  H.  m.  amplus' 

cR*;# 

t San  Benito  House  Finch  H.  m.  mcgregorP 

[R*];# 

t Red  Crossbill  Loxiacurvirostrif 

rR*;# 

H 

t Pine  Siskin  Sp/mrsp/nus' 

cR*;# 

vrW;# 

Lesser  Goldfinch  Spinus psaltria^ 

cR‘;# 

cR*;# 

Lawrence's  Goldfinch  Spinus  lawrencei 

uR*;# 

xF;# 

t American  Goldfinch  Spinus  tristis 

uR*;# 

xW;S! 

t Evening  Grosbeak  Coccothraustes  vespertinus* 

xF;PP 

MOST  WIDELY  REPORTED  NON-NATIVE  SPECIES 

t Ring-necked  Pheasant  Phasianuscolchicus^ 

uR*;# 

tRock  Pigeon  Columbalivia 

cR*;# 

cR*;PP 

t Eurasian  Collared-Dove  Streptopelia  decaocto 

cR*;# 

cR*;PP 

t Spotted  Dove  Streptopelia  chinensis 

rR*?;# 

t Monk  Parakeet  Myiopsitta  monachus 

rR*?;PP 

rR*:PP 

t Black-throated  Magpie-Jay  Calocitta  colliei 

rR*;PP 

rR;PP 

t European  Starling  Sturnus  vulgaris 

cR*;# 

cR*;PP 

t White-collared  Seedeater  Sporophila  torqueolcf 

xV;S 

uR*;# 

House  Sparrow  Passer  domesticus 

cR*;# 

cR*;# 

t Nutmeg  Mannikin  Lonchura punctulata 

xV;PP 
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Figure  3S=  W-breasted  Nuthatches  were  found  in  exceptional 
numbers  on  the  Baja  California  Peninsula  in  the  fall  of  201 2.  This  one 
at  Guerrero  Negro,  12  October  2012,  was  one  of  three  found  in  Baja 
California  Sur.  Photograph  byStewe  iV.  G.  Howell. 


Figure  3S.  Black-and-white  Warbler  is  present  in  small  numbers  on  the  Baja  California 
Peninsula  in  fall,  winter,  and  spring.  This  one  was  at  the  famous  migrant  trap  at  Catavina, 
Baja  California,  28  September  2005.  Photograph  by  Brian  L Suflimn. 


Figure  36.  Longspun  seem  to  be  under-reported  on  the  Baja 
California  Peninsula.  This  Chestnut-coliared  Longspur  was  far  south 
at  Llanos  Hiray,  Baja  California  Sur,  13  March  2010.  Photograph  by 
Steven  G.  Mbdimw. 


Figure  37.  The  first  of  seven  McCown's  Longspurs  found  in  Baja 
California  was  this  one  Just  north  of  El  Socorro,  1 7 October  2003. 
Photograph  by  Kurt  A.  Radmaker. 


• Bronzed  Cowbird,  BC  photo  in  NAB 
62:  159.  First  documented  in  BCS  in  2003 
(NAB  58:  149)  and  recorded  almost  annually 
since;  2005  photo  in  NAB  59:  330. 


• Brown-headed  Cowbird. 
BCS  nesting  confirmed  in 
2006  (NAB  60:  583). 

• Hooded  Oriole.  In  ad- 
dition to  their  unfounded 
claims  concerning  “migra- 
tory double  breeding”  in  this 
and  other  species  (Rowher 
et  al.  2009),  the  suggestion 
by  Rowher  et  al.  (2012)  that 
in  BCS  “the  peak  arrival  of 
Hooded  Orioles  is  mid-  to  late 
April”  is  without  foundation. 
The  resident  endemic  subspe- 
cies trochiloides  has  long  been 
recognized  from  BCS  (cf.  re- 
cent Mar  high  counts  noted  in 
NAB  61:  517). 

• Streak-backed  Oriole.  BCS 
records  in  1988  (documented 
sight  record;  cf.  Howell  et  al. 
2001),  2006  (NAB  60:  289, 
documented  sight  record 
with  poor  photo),  2011,  and 
2012  (NAB  66:  348,  docu- 
mented sight  records  and 
photo).  Another  minimally 
documented  record  in  2011 
(NAB  65:  346,  brief  descrip- 
tion). 

• Bullock’s  Oriole.  BCS  pho- 
to in  Figure  53. 

• Baltimore  Oriole.  Second 
BC  specimen  reported  by 
Ruis-Campos  et  al.  (2004). 

• Purple  Finch.  We  were  un- 
able to  locate  the  “breeding  bird”  collected 
in  the  Sierra  Juarez  7 Jul  1924  (Huey  1926); 
it  is  not  in  SDNHM,  CNAV,  or  MFZC.  There 
is  no  other  nesting  evidence  for  BC,  so  we 


consider  nesting  only  hypothetical. 

• Huse  Finch.  Nesting  of  the  frontalis  group 
reported  by  Miller  et  al.  (1957)  for  the  sub- 
species dementis. 

• San  Benito  House  Finch.  Following 
the  extinction  of  this  BC  endemic  taxon, 
mainland  House  Finches  are  in  the  process 
of  recolonizing  Islas  San  Benito  (NAB  63: 
508). 

• Red  Crossbill.  Confirmation  of  current 
BC  breeding  status  desirable.  Undocu- 
mented BCS  sight  reports  (Howell  et  al. 
2001).  Navarro-Sigiienza  and  Peterson 
(2004)  recognized  the  subspecies  bendirei 
(range  includes  BC)  as  a distinct  evolu- 
tionary species.  Recent  work  indicates  that 
North  American  Red  Crossbills  comprise 
at  least  10  Call  Types  (Groth  1993,  Benk- 
man  et  al.  2009,  Irwin  2010).  The  lone  re- 
cording from  BC  (24  Sep  2010,  Sierra  San 
Pedro  Martir;  <http:  //www.xeno-canto. 
org/71803>)  has  been  identified  as  Type  2 
(by  Matt  Young,  in  litt.),  likely  the  resident 
Type  there.  Other  Types  probably  occur  as 
fall  and  winter  visitors;  based  on  Califor- 
nia records,  Types  3,  4,  and  5 are  the  most 
likely  to  occur. 

• Pine  Siskin.  Second  BCS  specimen  report- 
ed by  Rojas-Soto  et  al.  (2004). 

• American  Goldfinch.  Documented  BCS 
sight  record  in  2005  (NAB  59:  330). 

• Evening  Grosbeak.  BCS  record  in  2012 
(Figure  54).  Sewall  et  al.  (2004)  describe 
four  Call  Types  in  Evening  Grosbeak.  As 
with  Red  Crossbills,  the  taxonomic  signifi- 
cance of  these  Types  is  not  fully  understood. 
By  range,  Type  2 is  perhaps  the  most  expect- 
ed in  BCS,  but  no  recordings  were  obtained, 
and  identification  to  Type  from  photos  is  not 
currently  possible. 
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Figure  39.  Prothonotary  Warbler  has  been  found  with  about 
equal  frequency  in  the  two  states  in  the  region.  This  one  was 
photographed  on  1 1 0ctober  2005  at  El  Sauzal,  Baja  California,  an 
important  birding  location  first  discovered  by  the  photographer. 
Photograph  by  Robert  A.  Hamilton. 


Most  Widely  Reported 
Non-native  Species 


• Ring-necked  Pheasant.  Status  summa- 
rized by  Patten  et  al.  (2001,  2003).  Speci- 
mens: UABC  091  (Ejido  Progreso,  3 May 
1985)  and  UABC  0682  (Ejido  Sonora,  16 
Oct  1994). 

• Rock  Pigeon.  BCS  photo  in  Figure  55. 

• Eurasian  Collared-Dove.  In  BC,  first  re- 
cord in  2001  (NAB  55:  360)  and  first  con- 
firmed nesting  in  2005  (NAB  59:  658).  In 
BCS,  first  record  and  first  confirmed  nesting 
in  2004  (NAB  58:  439).  Early  peninsular  dis- 
tribution mapped  by  Erickson  et  al.  (2008a). 
BC  specimens:  UABC  1610  (Maneadero 

Figure  40.  Tennessee  Warbler  is  one  of  the  most 
often  found  of  the  eastern  warblers  visiting  the  Baja 
California  Peninsula.  This  one  was  gorging  on  flies  at 
Punta  Eugenia,  Baja  California  Sur,  7 October  2005. 
Photograph  by  Robert  A.  Hamilton. 


Plain,  23  Dec  2005)  and  UABC 
1862  (El  Rosario,  30  Jun  2009). 
BCS  photo  in  NAB  64:  328. 

• Spotted  Dove.  Status  summa- 
rized by  Wurster  et  al.  (2001) 
and  little  changed  since  (NAB 
59:  658).  Specimen  reported  by 
Ruiz-Campos  et  al.  (2001). 

• Monk  Parakeet.  First  record- 
ed in  BCS  in  2008  and  BC  in 
2009  (NAB  63:  329).  Reported 
nesting  by  Guerrero-Cardenas 
et  al.  (2012,  including  BCS 
photos)  in  fact  includes  only 
observations  of  a colonial  nest, 
which  can  be  built  for  roosting 
and  does  not  confirm  breeding. 
However,  nesting  has  been  con- 
firmed: fledgling  found,  Guer- 
rero Negro,  BCS,  25  Jun  2009, 
along  with  numerous  confirma- 
tions there  since  (A.  Gutierrez- 
Aguilar,  in  litt.).  See  also  Mac- 
Gregor-Fors  et  al.  (2011).  BC 
photo  in  Figure  56. 

• Black-throated  Magpie-Jay. 
Observed  (including  nesting  activities)  in 
BC  since  2002  (NAB  56:  490,  57:  122,  59: 
156,  63:  329).  Observed  in  BCS  since  1992 
(Carmona  et  al.,  pers.  obs.,  cf.  Amador  et  al. 
2009).  Photos  in  Figures  57  and  58. 

• European  Starling.  BCS  photo  in  Dane- 
mann  and  Carmona  (2000). 

• White-collared  Seedeater.  Reported  in 
both  states  since  at  least  2002  (NAB  56: 
490)  and  nesting  in  BCS  since  at  least  2007 
(unpublished  reports  to  NAB).  BCS  speci- 
men: UABCS  0328,  Lagunas  de  Chametla, 
5 Aug  2002.  Navarro-Sigtienza  and  Peter- 
son (2004)  recognized  the  three  subspecies 
groups  as  evolutionary  species.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  BCS  birds  are  representative  of  the 
torqueola  group,  but  one  eastern  bird  (more- 
letti  or  sharpei  group)  has  been  reported  (S. 
N.  G.  Howell,  pers.  comm.). 

• Nutmeg  Mannikin.  First  recorded  in  BC 
in  2012  (Figure  59),  but  we  anticipate  colo- 
nization, given  the  species’  recent  spread  and 


pattern  of  dispersal  in  southern  California 
(Unitt  2004;  K.  L.  Garrett,  pers.  comm.). 

Additional  Exotic  Species  Reported 

• Mute  Swan  Cygnus  olor  (Ruiz-Campos  and 
Cota-Serrano  2000) 

• Muscovy  Duck  Cairina  moschata 

• Indian  Peafowl  Pavo  cristatus 

• African  Darter  Anhinga  (melanogaster)  rufa 
(NAB  58:  287) 

• Rufous-bellied  Chachalaca  Ortalis  wagleri 
(NAB  55:  231) 

• African  Collared-Dove  [i.e..  Ringed  Turtle- 
Dove]  Streptopelia  roseogrisea 

• Cockatiel  Nymphicus  hollandicus  (UABC 
1825,  Ensenada,  BC,  28  Sep  2008) 

• Budgerigar  Melopsittacus  undulatus 

• Rosy-faced  Lovebird  Agapornis  roseicoUis 
(UABC  1915,  El  Sauzal,  BC,  6 Nov  2006) 

• Green  Parakeet  Aratinga  holochlora 


Figure  41 . Poor  quality  image  of  the  Mourning 
Warbler  at  El  Sauzal,  24  September  2005,  repre- 
senting the  only  record  for  Baja  California. 

Photograph  by  Mark  J.  Billings. 


Figure  42.  Another  poor  quality  image  of  a skulking 
warbler  in  Baja  California,  this  one  of  a Kentucky 
Warbler  ar  El  Rosario,  6 October  2008.  Thirty-six 
species  of  warblers  have  been  recorded  there,  at  the 
transition  between  the  California  District  and  the 
Vizcaino  Desert,  more  than  at  any  other  location  on 
the  peninsula.  Photograph  by  Kurt  A.  Radamaker. 
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* Orange-fronted  Parakeet  Aratinga  canicu- 
laris 

• Mexican  Parrotlet  Forpus  cyanopygius 

* White-fronted  Parrot  Amazona  albifrons 

* Red-crowned  Parrot  Amazona  viridigenalis 
(NAB  59:  658) 

• Lilac-crowned  Parrot  Amazona  finschi 

• Purplish-backed  Jay  Cyanocorax  beecheii 
(NAB  56:  490) 

Species  of  Hypothetical  Occurrence 


• Kermadec  Petrel  Pterodroma  neglecta.  Re- 
ported near  the  limits  of  BC  waters  by  Pit- 
man (1986)  and  from  BCS  in  NAB  64;  158. 

• Murphy’s  Petrel  Pterodroma  ultima.  Re- 
ported from  BC  by  love  (2002).  Another 
dark  Pterodroma  reported  in  NAB  (in  press). 

• White-necked  Petrel.  Pterodroma  cervica- 
lis.  Reported  near  the  limits  of  BC  waters  by 
Pitman  (1986). 

• Markham’s  Storm-Petrel  Oceanodroma 
markhami.  Mapped  off  the  BCS  coast  by 
Crossin  (1974),  but  those  sightings  were 
considered  questionable  in  his  text.  Since 
then,  mapped  by  Harrison  (1985)  as  occur- 
ring off  southwestern  BCS  and  by  Carbon- 
eras  (1992)  and  Onley  and  Scofield  (2007) 

Figure  41.  Magnolia  Warbler  at  Rancho  San  Miguel, 
Baja  California  Sur,  6 October  2010.  The  state's  first 
recorded  individual  was  found  by  Steve  Howell  and 
Peter  Pyle  at  the  same  location  1 9 years  earlier,  in  a 
small  tree  with  an  Arctic  Warbler  and  Painted  Red- 
start— firmly  placing  the  Vizcaino  Peninsula  on  the 
birdingmap.  Photograph  by  Scott  B.  TerrilL 


Figure  44.  Farther  out  the  Vizcaino  Peninsula,  this  Blackburnian  Warbler  was  in  the  town  of  Bahia 
Tortugas,  Baja  California  Sur,  6 October  2010.  Photograph  byMarkl  Billings. 


Figure  45=  Chestnut-sided  Warbler  at  E!  Rosario,  Baja  California,  3 October  2010.  Migrant  landbirds  are 
often  concentrated  in  lerp-infested  eucalyptus  such  as  this.  Photograph  byMarkl  Billings. 


there  and  throughout  the  Gulf  of  California 
(cf.  Howell  and  Webb  1995,  Howell  2012). 

• Northern  Goshawk  Accipiter  gentilis.  Re- 
ported from  BCS  by  Zamora-Orozco  et  al. 
(2007). 

• Belcher’s  Gull  Lams  belcheri.  BCS  report 
in  NAB  63:  327. 

• Horned  Puffin.  Fratercula  corniculata.  May 
1975  sight  records  were  discussed  by  Howell 
et  al.  (2001). 

» Common  Pauraque  Nyctidromus  albicol- 
lis.  A specimen  labeled  as  taken  by  Jose  M. 
Gallegos  in  the  Sierra  Juarez  in  1924  (CNAV 


001442)  is  surely  in  error.  Huey  (1926) 
made  no  mention  of  such  a remarkable  dis- 
covery in  his  report  of  Gallegos’s  findings 
that  year  (cf.  Steller’s  Jay  account  above). 

• Cordilleran  Flycatcher  Empidonax  occi- 
dentals. BC  report  in  NAB  59:  156,  photo. 

• Buff-breasted  Flycatcher  Empidonax  ful- 
vifrons.  Reported  from  BCS  by  Rodriguez  Es- 
trella et  al.  (2005). 

• Nutting’s  Flycatcher.  Myiarchus  nuttingi. 
Attributed  to  both  states  by  Flores  Villela 
and  Gerez  (1994). 

• Chihuahuan  Raven  Corvus  cryptoleucus. 
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Reported  from  BCS  by  Dinets  (2004). 

• Mangrove  Swallow  Jachycineta  albi- 
linea.  BC  and  BCS  reports  in  NAB  (e.g., 
59:  498,  photos). 

• Cave  Swallow  Petrochelidon  fulva. 
Reported  from  BC  by  Jimenez  Perez  et 
al.  (2009)  and  from  BCS  in  NAB  55: 
486. 

• Sedge  Wren  Gstothorus  platensis.  Re- 
ported from  BCS  by  Cody  and  Velarde 
(2002). 

• Black-capped  Gnatcatcher  Polioptila 
nigriceps.  Mlodinow  (2011b)  discussed 
a possible  Black-capped  Gnatcatcher 
photographed  in  BCS. 

• Canyon  Towhee  Pipilo  fuscus.  Re- 
ported from  BCS  by  Rodriguez  Estrella 
et  al.  (1997,  2005). 

• Blue  Bunting  Cyanocompsa  parellina. 
Reported  from  BCS  by  Rodriguez-Es- 
trella  (1988). 


Discussion 

We  list  514  native  species  that  have 
been  documented  for  the  two  states 
on  the  Baja  California  Peninsula,  473 
species  for  Baja  California  and  432  for 
Baja  California  Sur.  Were  one  to  follow 
the  taxonomy  proposed  by  ^ 
Navarro-Sigtienza  and  Pe-  ./  * 

terson  (2004),  26  more  spe-  i 

cies  would  be  added  to  the 
peninsular  list.  Fifty-three 
species  are  included  here  ^ 

that  were  not  mentioned  or 
not  accepted  by  Howell  et 
al.  (2001);  many  more  are 
additions  for  one  state  or 
the  other.  Documented  re- 
cords of  two  of  these  species 
have  not  been  published 
previously:  Bulwer’s  Petrel 
and  Purple  Gallinule.  Re- 
cords of  both  species  came 
to  light  through  eBird/aV- 
erAves.  Groups  best  repre- 
sented among  the  peninsu- 
lar additions  include  ducks, 
diurnal  raptors,  shorebirds, 
larids,  flycatchers,  mimids, 
and  especially  tubenoses. 

With  additional  informa- 
tion acquired  this  century, 
two  subspecific  goose  taxa 
included  by  Howell  et  al. 

(2001)  are  here  reverted  to 
hypothetical  status. 

Six  species  that  have  not  been  recorded 
in  >40  years  are  considered  extinct  (Gua- 
dalupe Storm-Petrel,  Guadalupe  Caracara), 


Figure  46.  Other  than  Black-and-white  Warbler  and  American  Redstart  (both  of  which  winter  regularly  in  the  region), 
Blackpoll  Warbler  is  the  most  numerous  of  the  vagrant  eastern  warblers  to  occur  in  fall.  The  extent  of  the  species'  va- 
grancy to  the  west  coast  of  North  America  ms  first  documented  in  California  50  years  ago.  This  bird  was  at  El  Sauza!, 
Baja  California,  1 4 October  201 1 . Photograph  by  Ryan  M.  Abe. 


Figure  47.  Female  Black-throated  Blue  Warbler  in  the  Vizcaino  Desert  at  Rancho  El  Aguila  II,  Baja  California,  28  October  201 0. 
Non-native  saltcedar  (Tamarix  sp.)  has  been  planted  widely  on  the  peninsula  and  often  hosts  migratory  landbirds  such  as  this. 
Photograph  byMattSadowski. 


extirpated  (Spotted  Owl),  or  historical 
visitors  (Short-tailed  Albatross,  Steller’s  Jay, 
Fan-tailed  Warbler).  A few  subpecific  taxa 
discussed  here  are  in  the  same  situation  (in- 


cluding three  taxa  that  are  extinct),  as  are  a 
few  subspecies  not  discussed  here.  Acknowl- 
edging the  recent  documented  records  of  a 
number  of  species  that  Howell  et  al.  (2001) 
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Figure  48.  Red  Fox  Sparrow  at  El  Rosario,  Baja  California,  27  December  2006. 
There  has  been  some  confusion  with  Alberta  Fox  Sparrow  (P.  L altaMagms], 
but  this  individual  is  a clear  example  of  P.  L zaboria  (or  possibly  P.  i.  iliaca). 
Photograph  by  James  E.  Pike. 


Figure  4§.  Song  Sparrow  offers  rich  opportunities  for  research  and  conservation  on 
the  Baja  California  Peninsula.  The  individual  at  Guerrero  Negro,  16  May  2011,  repre- 
sented the  first  record  of  the  northern  subspecies  heermami  irs  Baja  California  Sur. 
Photograph  by  Mark  J.  Billings. 


considered  only  hypothetical,  it  may  be  best 
to  list  the  following  species  as  provision- 
ally accepted  (pending  additional  records): 
Kermadec  Petrel,  Murphy’s  Petrel,  and 
White-necked  Petrel  (all  discussed  here); 
and  Horned  Puffin,  Green  Violetear  (Co- 
libri  thalassinius),  and  Violet-crowned  Hum- 
mingbird (Amazilia  violiceps),  all  discuessed 


by  Howell  et  al.  (2001).  At  the  state  level, 
Bulwer’s  Petrel  and  Brown’s  Song  Sparrow 
might  be  so  listed  for  Baja  California,  along 
with  the  following  for  Baja  California  Sur: 
Long-tailed  Duck,  Short-tailed  Shearwater, 
Red-tailed  Tropicbird,  Bar-tailed  Godwit, 
Black  Swift,  Allen’s  Hummingbird,  and  Red 
Crossbill. 


We  recognize  225  native  species  docu- 
mented as  having  nested  in  the  region,  206 
in  Baja  California  and  144  in  Baja  Califor- 
nia Sur.  Since  the  publication  by  Howell 
et  al.  (2001),  native  species  confirmed  to 
have  colonized  the  region  include  Gadwall 
in  Baja  California  and  Black-bellied  Whis- 
tling-Duck, Ruddy  Ground-Dove,  Tropical 


Figure  50.  Puget  Sound  White-crowned  Sparrow  is  the  rarest  of  the  three  subspecies  to  occur  in  the  region. 

This  one  was  at  El  Descanso,  Baja  California,  3 December  2005.  Photograph  by  Marshall  I iiiff. 
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Figure  51.  South  of  northern  Baja  California,  any  Dark-eyed  Junco  is  of  interest.  This  Gray-headed  Junco 
was  at  Bahia  de  los  Angeles,  Baja  California,  24  October  2008.  Photograph  by  George  Flicker. 


Kingbird,  and  Thick-billed  Kingbird  in  Baja 
California  Sur;  Redhead  has  also  colonized 
southernmost  Baja  California  Sur  during  this 
period.  Details  on  these  and  other  nesting 
species  are  provided  in  our  text. 

Through  the  process  of  updating  this 
checklist,  a few  research  needs  on  the  pen- 
insula have  come  to  light  or  have  been  reil- 
luminated (cf.  Erickson  et  al.  2001  and  var- 
ious North  American  Birds  regional  reports 
over  the  years).  The  endemic  Cape  Pygmy- 
Owl,  San  Lucas  Towhee,  and  Browns  Song 
Sparrow  all  need  more  attention.  These 
and  a number  of  other  endemic  subspecies 
(groups)  have  been  proposed  as  evolution- 
ary species  by  Navarro-Sigtienza  and  Peter- 
son (2004).  The  nest  and  eggs  of  the  owl  re- 
main unknown.  In  the  same  area,  the  winter 
avifauna  of  the  Cape  District  mountains  is 
poorly  known  and  potentially  of  great  im- 
portance for  Neotropical  migratory  land- 
birds.  Even  the  avifaunas  of  the  northern 


Figure  52.  Arguably  the  rarest  bird  yet  found  at  the 
Llanos  Hiray  wetland/grassland  complex  in  southern 
Baja  California  Sur  was  this  Eastern  Meadowlark  on 
1 3 March  201 0.  Photograph  by  Stevert  G.  MIodinow. 


mountains  are  not  well  known.  The  con- 
tact zone  between  Pacific/Peninsular  and 
the  Desert  Southwest  ecoregions  deserve 
more  study,  especially  south  of  San  Felipe 
where  Black-tailed  and  California  Gnat- 
catchers,  California  and  Gambel’s  Quail, 
and  several  other  sister  species  and  subspe- 
cies come  in  contact.  Rainfall  is  known  to 
be  of  critical  importance  to  nesting  birds 
in  the  region,  and  summer  monsoons  ap- 
parently drive  molt  migration  to  southern 
Baja  California  Sur,  but  a detailed  analysis 
of  these  interactions  is  still  to  be  provided. 
Freshwater  habitats  on  the  peninsula,  and 
in  Baja  California  Sur  in  particular,  are  both 
rare  and  imperiled.  How  will  populations  of 
freshwater  specialists — including  endemic 
taxa  like  Beldings  Yellowthroat  and  Brown’s 
Song  Sparrow — respond  as  freshwater  re- 
sources are  put  under  greater  pressure  by 
a growing  populace?  We 
now  know  of  the  value  of 
Llanos  Hiray  to  non-breed- 
ing birds  (NAB  64:  327) 
but  what  of  nesting  birds 
there?  The  endemic  Frazar’s 
Green  Heron  is  surprisingly 
poorly  known.  Recent  field 
observations  suggest  that  it 
may  be  quite  rare  and  pos- 
sibly imperiled.  The  Baja 
California  Peninsula  is  at 
the  heart  of  the  taxonomic 
controversy  surrounding 
the  Savannah  Sparrow,  and 
for  the  sake  of  conserva- 
tion of  these  taxa,  resolu- 
tion of  this  issue  would  be 
desirable.  Spring  migration 


through  much  of  the  peninsula  remains 
little  known  or  understood,  especially  in 
Baja  California  Sur.  Not  surprisingly,  some 
spring  migrants  there  (e.g.,  Baird’s  Sandpip- 
er, American  Golden-Plover)  show  emerg- 
ing patterns  quite  different  from  northern 
Baja  California  and  “Alta”  California.  With 
the  specter  of  climate  change  in  mind,  the 
deserts,  mountains,  wetlands,  and  islands 
associated  with  the  peninsula  represent  ex- 
cellent natural  settings  for  the  study  of  va- 
grancy and  colonization. 

At  sea,  a considerable  amount  of  data 
may  have  been  collected  from  the  region’s 
tropical  waters  (cf.  Ballance  2007),  but  little 
has  been  published  from  a regional  avifau- 
nal  perspective,  and  many  species  likely 
to  occur  there  have  not  been  reported. 
And  what  of  hurricanes’  effects  on  seabird 
movements?  The  islands  of  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia are  well  known  in  terms  of  reptiles 
and  mammals,  but  bird  populations  are 
more  dynamic  and  have  not  been  studied 
adequately.  The  daunting  possibility  that 
as  many  as  four  species  exist  within  the  re- 
gion’s Leach’s  Storm-Petrel  complex  (How- 
ell et  al.  2009)  needs  clarification.  Now 
that  feral  goats  have  been  removed  from 
Isla  Guadalupe  and  vegetation  has  begun 
to  recover,  how  are  landbirds  responding? 
This  represents  an  invaluable  research  op- 
portunity. Eleven  endemic  bird  taxa  have 
been  described  from  the  island,  and  several 
are  already  extinct.  Observers’  cooperation 
with  North  American  Birds  and  eBird/aVer- 
Aves  will  continue  to  shed  light  on  all  of 
these  issues,  but  more  concentrated  efforts 
will  be  required  to  address  many  of  them. 
Bird  study  on  the  Baja  California  Peninsula 
will  surely  enrich  the  lives  of  biologists  for 
many  years  to  come. 


Figure  S3.  The  two  species  of  "Northern  Oriole,"  Baltimore  and 
Bullock's,  are  found  with  about  equal  (in)frequency  in  Baja  California 
Sur.  This  Bullock's  Oriole  was  at  San  Jose  del  Cabo,  7 February  2012. 
Photograph  by  Steve  N.  G.  Howell. 
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Figure  54.  Record-wise, 
Evening  Grosbeak  leap-frogged 
aver  Baja  California  to  be  found  at 
Ejido  Bonfil,  Baja  California  Sur,  IS 
November  2012.  Despite  the  existence 
of  several  records  very  close  t®  the  northern 
border,  there  are  no  ether  records  for  the 
region.  Like  Red  Crossbill,  Evening  Grosbeak  has 
multiple  Call  Types  with  taxonomic  significance 
that  is  still  poorly  understood.  This  bird  was 
not  audio-recorded.  Photograph  by  Dm  Forster. 


Figure  SS.  As  is  true  across  much  of  the  world,  the  extent  of  human  dependence  of  the  non-native  Rock 
Pigeon  on  the  Baja  California  Peninsula  is  complicated  and  not  fully  understood.  This  bird  was  at  La  Paz, 
Baja  California  Sur,  21  February  2013.  Photograph  by  Gerards  Matron. 
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Figure  56.  Monk  Parakeet  at  El  Sauzal,  Baja  Cali- 
fornia, 20  October  201 0.  This  non-native  species  is 
being  recorded  with  increasing  frequency  in  the 
region.  Photograph  by  Steve  N.  G.  Howell. 
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Figure  58.  Non-native  Black-throated  Magpie-Jays 
are  seen  with  less  frequency  in  Baja  California  Sur 
than  farther  north.  This  bird  was  photographed  on 
1 7 March  2009  at  Miraflores,  one  of  many  Cape  Dis- 
trict locations  visited  repeatedly  by  the  photogra- 
pher since  2002.  Photograph  by  Steven  G.  MIodinow. 
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Figure  59.  Molting  juvenile  Nutmeg  Mannikin  at  Ensenada,  Baja  California,  28  December  2012.  This  in- 
dividual is  believed  most  likely  to  be  a colonist  from  southern  California,  where  this  nors-native  species  is 
expanding  rapidly  and  is  being  considered  for  inclusion  on  that  state's  official  bird  list  (K.  L.  Garrett,  pers. 
comm.).  Photograph  by  Rkhard A,  Erickson, 
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Figure  60.  This  paper  is  dedicated  to  two  growing  groups  of  people  on  the  peninsula,  young  folks  and  non- 
Mexicans  who  live  in  the  area  all  or  part  of  the  year.  Both  are  represented  here  and  both  have  contributed  to 
the  preparation  of  this  paper.  Our  hope  is  that  all  will  work  toward  the  preservation  of  the  peninsula's  unique 
natural  resources.  From  left  to  right  are  Carmona  students  Emer  Garcia,  Gerardo  Marron,  Mariel  Reyes,  and 
Nallely  Arce.  On  the  far  right  is  part-time  resident,  full-time  surfer,  Gary  Strachan.  Agua  Caiiente,  Baja  Califor- 
nia Sur,  25  February  2013.  Photograph  by  Richard  A.  Erickson. 
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Abstract 

This  paper  considers  a sea-eagle  (Haliaeetus 
sp.)  seen  at  Derby  Hill  Bird  Observatory,  near 
Mexico,  Oswego  County,  New  York  24  April 
1993.  The  bird  has  been  identified  and  noted  in 
various  publications  as  a White-tailed  Eagle  (H. 
albicilla)  in  its  fourth  plumage  cycle,  but  critical 
field  notes  on  its  plumage  and  structure  have 
not  been  previously  published.  This  paper  also 
proHdes  historical  context  on  the  remarkable 
developments  in  raptor  identification  since  the 


The  Derby  Hill  Haliaeetus  was  photographed  on  Fuijichrome 
slide  film,  using  a Canon  EOS  camera  fitted  with  a 400mm 
lens,  as  the  bird  had  its  wings  drawn  in,  in  glide  to  the  east- 
northeast  of  the  Observatory.  Although  the  image  is  poor,  the 
large  wing  area,  distinct  "fingers"  (outer  primaries,  on  the 
right  wing),  and  spade-shaped  tail  are  visible.  The  massive 
outer  portion  of  the  wing  (right  wing),  not  seen  in  Bald  Eagle 
or  Steller's  Sea-Eagle,  led  observers  to  call  the  wings  "big 
barn  doors."  Not  visible  in  the  image,  but  clearly  visible  in  the 
field,  the  bird  had  a sizeable,  all-yellow  bill  and  uniformly 
rich  brown  plumage  in  body  and  wings  (no  traces  of  white), 
with  only  the  centers  of  some  rectrices  showing  white.  Mul- 
tiple observers  counted  seven  distinct  primaries  when  the 
wings  were  fully  outstretched.  The  wing  shape  when  wings 
were  fully  extended  was  very  square,  reminiscent  of  some 
Old  World  vultures.  The  tail  was  held  mostly  closed,  making  it 
difficult  to  study  the  rectrices,  but  the  tail  coverts  were  dark 
brown  and  the  visible  rectrices  edged  with  dark  brown,  a 
pattern  unknown  in  Steller's  Sea-Eagle  of  any  morph. 

This  image  has  had  a tortuous  path  to  reach  print.  From 
the  original  slide  transparency,  an  inter-negative  was  made, 
and  then  a color  photographic  print  was  made  from  that. 
From  the  print,  color  photocopies  were  made,  and  one  of 
those  was  scanned  to  make  a jpg  file,  which  was  used  for  this 
article.  The  quality  of  the  original  slide  was  much  better  than 
the  image  seen  here;  and  the  photographer  sent  the  much 
better  original  slides  of  the  bird  to  a Derby  Hill  associate  in 
May  1993,  but  those  slides  were  apparently  also  lost. 
Photograph  by  Jean  Litzenberger. 


early  1990s,  in  particular,  our  understanding 
of,  and  our  access  to  information  on,  the  vari- 
able plumages  and  molts  of  sea-eagles. 

Field  Encounter 

At  10:40  EDT  on  24  April  1993,  a sea-eagle 
(Haliaeetus  sp.)  passed  the  hawkwatch  area  at 
Derby  Hill  Bird  Observatory,  near  Mexico,  Os- 
wego County,  New  York,  seen  by  over  150  ob- 
servers and  photographed  by  Jean  Litzenberger 
(frontispiece). 

The  birds  plumage  and  structure  immedi- 
ately indicated  to  the  numerous  experienced 
observers  present  that  the  bird  was  clearly  a 
species  of  Haliaeetus  but  certainly  not  a Bald 
Eagle  (H.  leucocephalus). 

At  the  time  of  the  observation,  which  lasted 
for  about  three  minutes  at  ranges  varying  from 
about  50  m to  225  m,  no  one  was  able  to  iden- 
tify the  bird.  Many  observers  immediately  com- 
mitted details  of  the  birds  plumage  and  struc- 
ture to  field  notebooks,  and  some  made  sketch- 
es, admittedly  rather  rough  ones  (Eigures  1-3). 

The  observers’  unanimous  impression  was  of 
a very  large  eagle,  almost  uniformly  brown  in 
wings  and  body  plumage,  with  a large  yellow 
bill,  yellow  feet,  and  spade-shaped  tail  (Figures 
1-3,  frontispiece).  Brinkley,  using  a Kowa  TSN- 
2 spotting  scope  with  30x-wide  eyepiece,  was 
able  to  see  eye  color  (“brandy  brown”)  well 
and  some  detail  in  the  visible  rectrices,  some 
of  which  had  whitish  interior  portions  but  were 
otherwise  edged  dark  brown.  Another  observer, 
farther  from  the  bird  and  using  a Celestron  C90 
scope,  also  detected  white  in  the  tail.  No  one 
reported  seeing  molt  limits  or  heavy  wear  in  the 
plumage,  and  the  overall  impression  was  of  a 
bird  in  relatively  fresh,  even  plumage.  The  bird 
appeared  very  large  in  its  dimensions  and  also 
very  stable  in  flight,  more  so  than  Bald  Eagle. 

Within  seconds  of  the  bird’s  appearance  to 
the  west-northwest  of  the  Observatory,  Gerry 
Smith,  the  hawkwatch  director  and  counter, 
and  Brinkley  had  alerted  all  observers  within 
shouting  distance  that  this  bird  was  neither  a 
Bald  nor  a Golden  Eagle  and  that  it  should  be 
observed  and  documented  carefully.  After  cir- 
cling and  gaining  altitude  in  soar,  in  company 
with  a Red-tailed  Hawk  (Buteo  jamaicensis)  and 
several  Broad -winged  Hawks  (B.  platypterus), 


the  eagle  “broke”  the  soar  and  glided  eastward, 
passing  to  the  east  of  the  Observatory  grounds. 
Jean  Litzenberger  then  photographed  the  bird, 
as  other  observers  began  to  compose  field 
notes,  recording  the  following  aspects  of  plum- 
age and  structure: 

1)  A very  wide-winged  eagle,  rich  brown  in 
color  overall,  with  no  white  feathers  visible 
in  the  head,  body,  or  wings,  either  above  or 
below; 

2)  Width  of  wing  uniform  throughout  the 
length  of  the  wing,  that  is,  leading  and  trail- 
ing edge  of  wings  parallel,  reminding  some 
observers  of  an  Old  World  vulture  (Gyps) 
(cf.  Figures  5-9,  13a,  13b); 

3)  White  in  the  plumage  limited  to  the  spade- 
or  wedge-shaped  tail,  which  was  not  fanned 
during  the  bird’s  passage  but  which  ap- 
peared to  have  white  restricted  to  the  cen- 
tral portions  (possibly  inner  webs)  of  some 
rectrices;  basal  portions  of  rectrices  appar- 
ently covered  by  dark  undertail  coverts, 
making  rectrix  patterns  difficult  to  see; 

4)  Very  broad  outer  portion  of  the  wing 
(“hand”)  with  strikingly  long,  distinct  “fin- 
gers,” that  is,  distinctly  segregated  outer  pri- 
maries; seven  distinct  outer  primaries  were 
counted;  these  long  primaries,  along  with 
the  “bam  door,”  square-handed  wings  and 
wedge-shaped  tail,  made  for  an  appearance 
utterly  unlike  Bald  Eagle,  again  recalling 
instead  an  Old  World  vulture  (Clark  and 
Wheeler  [1987]  emphasize  that  Bald  Eagle 
has  only  six  emarginate  or  distinct  prima- 
ries, White-tailed  seven;  multiple  observers 
present  were  aware  of  this  and  thus  count- 
ed); and 

5)  A very  large  yellow  bill,  with  no  hint  of 
dusky  tones  in  the  maxilla. 

The  bird  flew  eastward,  just  north  of  the  lake- 
shore,  above  eye  level  by  some  10  m or  more, 
such  that  observers  were  readily  able  to  study 
the  underparts,  with  the  upperparts  being 
briefly  visible  during  several  downstrokes  of 
the  wing.  The  manner  of  flight  was  direct,  with 
several  long  glides  on  fully  extended  wings  bro- 
ken by  a few  slow,  deep,  powerful  flaps.  As  the 
bird  angled  to  the  east-northeast,  east  of  Derby 
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Figure  3.  Field  sketch  of  Edward  S.  Brinkley,  showing 
approximate  distribution  of  white  in  rectrices  and  overall 
proportions  of  the  eagle  in  glide.  In  hindsight,  the  wings 
should  have  been  drawn  a bit  wider,  the  tail  probably  a bit 
shorter  (as  in  Figures  1, 2);  some  white  was  observed  in  the 
centers  of  some  rectrices,  but  dark  undertail  coverts  appar- 
ently concealed  much  of  the  rectrices. 


Figures  1, 2.  Field  sketches  of  Derby  Hill  sea-eagle  in  soar  by  Chris  Tessaglia-Hymes  (above)  and  Adam  M.  Byrne, 
showing  approximate  tail  and  wing  morphology  and  overall  proportions,  especially  the  caudal  and  cephalic 
projections  and  relative  bill/head  size,  well. 


Hill,  its  wings  were  drawn  in,  in  medium  glide 
(frontispiece).  The  distance  from  the  bird  was 
judged  by  most  people  to  be  about  50  m at  the 
closest,  but  some  judged  that  when  the  bird 
passed  closest  to  the  observers,  it  was  less  than 
50  m.  For  the  first  part  of  the  observation,  the 
bird  was  to  the  west  of  the  observation  area,  in 
optimal  morning  light  (3.5  hours  after  sunrise). 
Using  a scope,  Brinkley  felt  that  the  upperwing 
coverts  may  have  had  a warmer  tone,  but  the 
bright  morning  sun  on  the  bird,  which  illu- 
minated the  yellow  bill  well,  could  have  been 
responsible  for  this  impression.  The  bird  wore 
no  jesses,  but  it  was  not  possible  to  see  if  it  was 
banded.  It  did  not  vocalize. 

Following  the  observation,  there  was  much 
discussion  about  the  possible  identification 
of  the  bird  among  observers,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  bird  was  not  in  question.  Despite 
the  presence  of  dozens  of  very  experienced 
hawkwatchers,  no  one  present  was  able  to 
identify  the  bird  to  species,  though  it  was  ob- 


vious to  all  that  Bald  Eagle  was  ruled  out  by 
the  bird’s  plumage  and  proportions,  including 
tail,  wings,  and  bill.  There  was  no  match  for  the 
plumage  in  the  books  at  the  Observatory  or  in 
the  many  hawkwatchers’  cars.  The  bird’s  rich 
brown  wings  and  body  plumage,  lacking  any 
white,  and  its  yellow  bill  color,  apparently  lack- 
ing dusky  areas,  pointed  away  from  a younger 
immature  of  any  species,  just  as  its  tail  and  eye 
color  indicated  that  it  was  not  yet  an  adult  in 
definitive  plumage.  Observers  were  thus  only 
able  to  say  that  we  had  seen  a subadult  sea- 
eagle,  likely  an  older  subadult.  Because  such 
plumages  are  in  the  small  minority  of  plumages 
observed,  especially  in  long-lived  birds  such  as 
sea-eagles,  they  are  not  illustrated  in  bird  field 
guides,  as  we  learned  that  morning. 

Research,  1990s 

In  1993,  there  were  no  English-language  pub- 
lications treating  plumages  and  molts  of  sea- 
eagles  in  great  detail,  including  those  of  Bald 


Figure  4.  A silhouetted  adult  White-tailed  Eagle  in  soar, 
showing  seven  distinct  outer  primaries  and  square  hand 
in  the  left  wing.  This  image,  from  the  book  Havsornens 
Ekologi pa  Aland  (M\ies  1973),  was  one  we  found  early 
in  our  research — remarkably,  it  was  one  of  few  such 
"distant"  flight  shots  that  was  available  in  1 993  and 
thus  helpful  in  beginning  to  understand  the  differences 
in  wing  morphology  between  White-tailed  Eagle  and 
Steller's  Sea-Eagle.  Twenty  years  later,  we  have  the  ability 
to  do  an  image  search  that  instantly  pulls  up  thousands 
of  shots,  including  many  useful  images  of  distant  birds! 
Photograph  by  Goran  Harberg. 
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Figures  6-9.  Flight  profiles  of  White-tailed  Eagles  of  different  ages.  In  glide — that  is,  with  wings  drawn  in  more  than  when 
the  bird  is  soaring  with  wings  fully  outstretched — White-tailed  Eagles  may  show  a more  rounded  (Figure  9)  than  boxy  (Fig- 
ure 7)  wing  shape,  but  the  outer  portion  of  the  wing  is  still  enormous,  especially  when  the  wings  are  "set"  in  glide  (Figures  6, 
8).  In  no  flight  posture  does  the  wing  shape  of  White-tailed  Eagle  resemble  the  unique  paddle  shape  of  Steller's  Sea-Eagle,  in 
some  instances,  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  more  than  six  distinct  primaries  in  a flying  White-tailed,  but  the  wingshape,  par- 
ticularly the  great  breadth  of  the  outer  portion  of  the  wing  is  distinctive.  Although  the  tail  is  often  perceived  as  short  in  older 
adults  (Figures  8, 9),  younger  birds  (Figure  6)  have  rather  long  tails,  molting  in  progressively  shorter  rectrices  as  they  age. 
Depending  on  how  the  tail  is  held,  the  shape  may  resemble  a spade,  keystone,  or  wedge;  birds  in  active  molt  of  the  rectrices 
(spring  through  fall)  show  a variety  of  tail  shapes,  but  tail  shape  also  varies  quite  a bit  among  individuals  of  the  same  age. 

These  photographs  were  taken  at  Kvaerkeby  Mose,  Denmark  8 March  2012  (Figure  6),  at  Bisserup  Havn,  Denmark  28 
September  201 2 (Figure  7),  at  the  nature  reserve  Smor-  og  Fedtmosen,  Denmark  13  March  201 D (Figure  8),  and  on  the  Isle  of 
Mull,  Scotland,  United  Kingdom  in  June  2005  (Figure  9).  Photographs  byLeifKnudsen  (Figure  6),  Yvonne  Engmann  (Figure  7), 
Frank  Desting  (Figure  8),  and  Paul  Gale  (Figure  9). 


Figure  5.  Images  of  nonadult  White-tailed  Eagles  taken  in 
April  are  scarce,  even  in  the  twenty-first  century.  This  soaring 
bird  is  in  its  second  plumage  cycle,  as  it  has  clearly  begun 
molt  of  inner  primaries  and  outer  secondaries;  the  plumage 
aspect  overall  is  very  similar  to  first  cycle.  The  rectrices  of 
younger  birds  are  longer  than  those  of  older  birds,  especially 
older  adults;  the  appearance  of  a "wedge-shaped"  tail  varies 
considerably,  depending  on  state  of  molt,  age,  and  how  the 
tail  is  held  (closed  or  fanned),  but  there  is  also  individual 
variation  in  shape.  The  length  of  the  innermost  secondaries 
also  influences  the  apparent  length  of  tail:  birds  that  have 
dropped  these  feathers  appear  to  have  longer  tails — or, 
more  precisely,  longer  caudal  projection,  that  is,  the  length 
of  the  body/tail  beyond  the  trailing  edge  of  the  wing.  Young- 
er White-tailed  Eagles,  even  those  in  molt,  show  a rather 
boxy  wing  shape  when  wings  are  extended  in  full  soar.  By 
contrast,  the  outer  portion  of  the  wing  in  Steller's  looks  nar- 
row, even  somewhat  pointed  in  soaring  birds.  This  bird  was 
photographed  26  April  2007  on  Isle  of  Harris,  Outer  Hebrides, 
United  Kingdom.  Photograph  by  Carl  Chapman. 

Eagle,  and  North  America  had  then,  as  now, 
few  authorities  on  Old  World  sea-eagles.  Ob- 
servers assumed  that  the  candidates  for  consid- 
eration were  Steller’s  Sea-Eagle  (H.  pelagicus), 
recorded  multiple  times  in  Alaska,  and  White- 
tailed Eagle  (H.  albicilla),  recorded  in  Alaska  as 
well  as  m Canada  and  Massachusetts,  but  not 
in  eastern  North  America  away  from  Green- 
land since  1945.  At  that  time,  both  Steller’s  and 
White-tailed  were  considered  polytypic,  with 
two  subspecies  each.  No  one  present  at  the 
hawkwatch  had  extensive  comparative  experi- 
ence with  these  taxa,  much  less  with  their  non- 
adult plumages.  At  that  stage  in  North  Ameri- 
can hawkwatching,  most  advanced  observers 
were  fluent  in  distinguishing  the  plumages  of 
Bald  Eagle  and  Golden  Eagle  (Aquila  chrysae- 
tos)  at  various  ages  (treated  well  in  Clark  and 
Wheeler  [1983]),  and  some  were  well  versed 
in  the  molts  of  Golden  Eagle — beautifully  illus- 
trated by  Lars  Jonsson  in  his  newly  published 
Birds  of  Europe  (1993) — but  no  field  guide  then 
illustrated  sea-eagle  plumages  exhaustively 
(which  is  still  true  in  2013). 

In  late  April  1993,  we  began  to  conduct  re- 
search on  Haliaeetus  plumages  through  North 
American  and  European  libraries.  The  Euro- 
pean and  Asian  field  guides  we  consulted  were 
generally  not  helpful,  most  depicting  mostly 
the  first  plumage  (then  often  termed  “Juvenal”) 
and  definitive  plumage  (“adult”),  which  some 


sources  indicated  was  not  acquired  until  the 
eighth  year  or  sometimes  even  twelfth  year.  We 
turned  to  more  detailed  specialty  guides  and 
to  handbooks  (Dement’ev  et  al.  1966,  Brown 
and  Amadon  1968,  Glutz  von  Blotzheim  and 
Bauer  1979,  Cramp  and  Simmons  1980,  Por- 
ter et  al.  1981,  Boyer  and  Burton  1983,  Palmer 
1988),  then  to  scientific  literature  in  German, 
Swedish,  Danish,  and  Hebrew  (Kulves  1973, 
Helander  1975,  Christensen  1979,  Forsman 
1981,  Briill  1986,  Shirihai  1986,  Helander  et 
al.  1989)  in  an  effort  to  assemble,  piecemeal, 


some  understanding  of  the  highly  variable 
plumages  of  White-tailed  Eagle.  We  consulted 
several  popular  books  as  well,  mostly  for  their 
photographs  (e.g.,  Parry  and  Putnam  1979, 
Love  1984,  Hamaguchi  et  al.  1985).  Librar- 
ians at  Cornell  University’s  Olin  Library,  Mann 
Library,  and  the  Lab  of  Ornithology  were  very 
helpful  in  obtaining  photocopied  articles  via 
Inter-Library  Loan,  and  linguists  specializ- 
ing in  Scandinavian  languages  helped  us  with 
translation.  Published  material  on  the  endemic 
Greenland  subspecies  of  White-tailed  Eagle  (H. 
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Figura  10.  E¥aluation  the  primaries  of  sea-eagles  is  most  feasible 
when  they  are  in  full  soar  or  are  commencing  a downward  wing  stroke  or 
sharp  turn.  The  seven  distinct  outer  primaries  of  this  White-tailed  Eagle  are  much 
more  apparent  on  the  right  wing  than  on  the  left  wing.  This  bird's  primaries  are  from  three 
distinct  plumage  cycles,  based  on  their  relative  freshness.  For  precise  ageing,  it  can  be  useful  to  consider 
the  "sets"  (continuous  groups  of  feathers  between  molt  waves)  in  well-photographed  birds  such  as  this  one  (see 
Pyle  2006).  The  sets  in  this  bird  (left  wing)  would  be:  p1-p2,  p3-p8,  and  p9-pl0.  Here,  p1-p2  are  fresh  and  new — shorter, 
glossier,  and  darker;  and  the  very  worn  p9-10  appear  to  be  quite  worn  arrd  old,  almost  certainly  from  the  bird's  first  cycle  (juvenal  feathers). 

Within  the  p3-p8  set,  one  sees  a difference  between  p3-p4  and  p5-p8,  with  the  latter  group  being  darker  and  less  worn,  almost  certainly  an  indication  that  they  were 
replaced  at  the  same  time  as  p1  -p2.  In  this  image,  the  fresh  p5-p8  (and  especially  p5-p7)  show  distinct  emargination,  with  clearly  visible  "notches,"  in  the  outer  webs  (both  wings);  p4, 
though  older,  also  shows  a distinct  notch.  Note  in  the  right  wing  how  the  seven  emarginated  primaries  separate  out  into  long  "fingers"  at  the  commencement  of  downstroke  and  in  other 
maneuvres  (this  can  be  studied  in  slow/stop-motion  online  at  <http://vimeo.com/37608597>). 

This  pattern  in  the  primaries — together  with  the  white  feathers  in  underparts  and  axillaries,  the  dusky  maxilla,  the  amber  eye,  and  the  tail  pattern — point  to  a bird  in  its  third  plumage 
cycle.  The  outermost  primaries  are  replaced  last  of  all  the  primaries  (Edelstam  1 984,  Pyle  2006)  and  so  often  appear  very  worn  and  somewhat  paler  than  other  primaries  in  third-cycle  birds. 
Some  birds  at  this  age  have  darker  (and  longer)  tails,  and  others  have  tails  with  less  dark  brown  than  this  individual  (cf.  Figure  11).  Of  tails  in  this  plumage,  Forsman  (1999)  writes:  "Tail 
still  mostly  dark,  often  even  darker  than  in  previous  plumages,  but  the  individual  variation  is  considerable."  Note  that  the  undertail  coverts  are  quite  long  and  are  mottled  but  mostly  dark 
brown.  This  bird  would  be  about  14  months  younger  than  the  Derby  Hill  eagle.  This  image  was  taken  at  Rausu,  Japan  29  February  2012.  Photograph  by  Arthur  Morris/BirdsAsArt. 


albicilla  groenlandicus)  was  then,  and  continues 
to  be  now,  very  limited,  and  material  on  Steller’s 
Sea-Eagle  was  difficult  to  obtain  and  required 
consulting  people  with  command  of  Russian  or 
Japanese;  however,  no  reference  that  we  con- 
sidered comprehensive  on  plumages  of  Steller’s 
was  located  through  1996,  with  Dement’ev  et 
al.  (1966)  the  most  thorough  and  useful.  Mind- 
ful that  we  might  well  have  seen  an  escapee 
or  falconer’s  bird  rather  than  a wild  bird,  we 
also  looked  into  other,  more  remote  possibili- 
ties, such  as  Sandford’s  Sea-Eagle  (H.  sanjordi) 
of  the  Solomon  Islands;  all  such  species  were 
easily  ruled  out,  despite  the  limitations  of  the 
literature. 

The  results  of  our  research  were  unsatisfying, 
as  there  was  very  little  published  on  Haliaeetus 
plumage  progression  in  known-age  birds,  and 
so  our  findings  remained  fragmentary,  as  we 


were  working  with  often  very  poor  photocopies 
of  black-and-white  images,  mostly  of  perched 
birds.  Although  all  indications  were  still  that 
the  Derby  Hill  eagle’s  plumage  and  structure 
were  consistent  with  an  older  subadult  White- 
tailed Eagle  (for  instance,  likely  close  to  birds 
depicted  in  Plates  22,  25,  and  26  of  Helander  et 
al.  1989),  we  were  unable  then  to  find  an  image 
of  a flying  bird  that  would  provide  a close  match 
for  the  Derby  Hill  eagle,  and  indeed  we  found 
very  few  photographs  of  flying  subadults — and 
only  a handful  of  those  taken  in  spring.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  could  find  nothing  at  all  in  the 
limited  literature  or  available  photographs  to 
suggest  that  any  plumage  of  Steller’s  Sea-Eagle 
corresponded  to  the  bird  observed  at  Derby 
Hill,  and  so  the  bird  was  thus  widely  consid- 
ered a White-tailed  Eagle  and  published  as 
such  (Boyle  et  al.  1993,  Huggins  1993,  Spahn 


1993). 

In  May  1993,  William  S.  Clark  contacted 
us  about  the  observation.  His  extensive  field 
experience  with  all  northern-hemisphere  Hali- 
aeetus species,  his  large  personal  slide  collec- 
tion, and  his  library  of  books  on  birds  of  prey 
provided  much-needed  reliable  information 
on  both  structure  and  plumages  in  the  ge- 
nus. Clark  was  also  in  regular  contact  with 
European  experts  on  White-tailed  Eagle  and 
sent  around  both  the  photograph  of  the  eagle 
taken  by  Litzenberger  and  several  sets  of  field 
notes  and  sketches;  at  that  time,  Clark  had 
more  direct  field  experience  with  northern- 
hemisphere  taxa  of  Haliaeetus  than  virtually 
anyone  else,  and  so  he  reviewed  the  Derby 
Hill  material  critically  as  well.  This  correspon- 
dence, in  the  days  before  email,  took  three 
years,  wrapping  up  in  summer  1996,  just  after 
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Figure  1 1 . Another  White-tailed  Eagle  in  third  plumage  cycle,  this  bird  shows  the  typical  amber  eye,  dull  yellow  bill,  white  axil- 
laries  (and  bases  of  some  primary  coverts),  plus  some  mottled  whitish  areas  in  remiges,  especially  pi  -2  (and  si  on  the  left  wing), 
all  fairly  typical  of  a bird  in  third  cycle.  As  one  sees  in  this  photograph,  the  overall  shape  of  the  wing  (and  thus  the  flight  profile) 
is  a product  of  the  relative  ages  of  the  remiges.  The  trailing  edge  of  the  wing  recalls  the  bowed  shape  of  Steller's  a bit,  though  the 
hand  is  still  clearly  a White-tailed's  broad,  nearly  square  hand.  The  full-winged  look  of  this  bird  results  from  having  short  innermost 
secondaries  (si  3-s1 6)  and  rather  long  s3-s4.  As  the  last  of  the  first-cycle  secondaries  are  replaced  with  shorter  feathers  in  the  next 
molt  cycle,  the  trailing  edge  of  the  wing  will  appear  more  even  and  straight  (cf.  Figures  7-9, 12, 14, 16, 18),  but  young  birds  that 
have  completed  molt  may  also  show  a straight  trailing  edge  (Figure  6).  In  this  photograph,  it  is  possible  to  count  individual  rectrl- 
ces:  this  bird  has  twelve,  correct  for  White-tailed;  Steller's  is  unique  among  sea-eagle  species  in  typically  having  fourteen  rectrices. 
The  extent  of  white  in  the  tail  at  this  age  is  quite  variable;  this  bird  shows  more  white  than  many  at  this  age  (cf.  Figure  1 0).  This 
photograph  was  taken  at  Tancho  no-Sato,  Kushiro,  Japan  23  February  2006.  Pbotagraph  byJemi  and  John  Holmes. 


publication  of  A Photographic  Guide  to  North 
American  Raptors  (Clark  and  Wheeler  1995), 
which  included  photographs  of  White-tailed 
and  Steller’s;  we  were  unaware  at  that  time  of 
the  paper  by  Stenlund  (1995).  Because  the  first 
few  comments  from  European  reviewers  were 
not  unanimously  supportive  of  identification 
as  White-tailed  Eagle  (as  reported  in  Brinkley 
et  al.  [1994]),  we  decided  to  conduct  further 
research  on  the  range  of  plumage  variation  in 
Steller’s  Sea-Eagle;  the  only  reference  we  had 
then  was  Dement’ev  et  al.  (1966).  We  were  at 
that  time  still  receiving  communication  from 
raptor  biologists  around  the  world,  but  their 


statements  about  Steller’s  plumages  were  diffi- 
cult to  reconcile  with  one  another,  a source  of 
real  confusion  for  us.  After  several  more  rounds 
of  discussion,  however,  William  S.  Clark,  Klaus 
Mailing  Olsen,  Kjeld  Hansen,  Frank  Wille,  and 
other  reviewers  believed  the  Derby  Hill  eagle 
was  a good  fit  for  a White-tailed  in  its  fourth 
plumage  cycle  (that  is,  fifth  calendar  year),  and 
the  record  was  thenceforth  referenced  as  such 
in  print  (e.g.,  Clark  and  Wheeler  2001).  As 
Klaus  Mailing  Olsen  wrote,  “I  can  see  from  your 
photos  that  the  wing  shape  of  Steller’s  does  not 
fit  the  Haliaeetus  from  Derby  Hill”  (in  litt.  to 
William  S.  Clark,  22  August  1994). 


Research,  2000s 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  reliable  and  complete 
references  on  Haliaeetus  plumages  were  becom- 
ing available,  some  of  them  in  English.  In  1999, 
Forsman  published  The  Raptors  of  Europe  and 
The  Middle  East:  A Handbook  of  Field  Identifi- 
cation, the  first  English-language  text  to  treat 
plumages  of  White-tailed  Eagle  in  detail,  and 
the  watershed  field  guide  Birds  of  Europe  (Mul- 
larney  et  al.  1999)  also  came  out  that  year.  In 
February  of  the  same  year,  the  Japan  Wild  Bird 
Society  hosted  the  First  Symposium  on  Steller’s 
and  White-tailed  Sea  Eagles  in  East  Asia,  and 
the  symposium  proceedings  (Ueta  and  Mc- 
Grady  2000)  included  detailed  data  on  molt  in 
Steller’s  based  on  specimens  and  photographs 
(Morioka  2000).  Subsequently,  Clark  (2001) 
published  on  plumage  progression  in  known- 
age  Bald  Eagles  in  detail,  and  Ferguson-Lees 
and  Christie  completed  Raptors  of  the  World 
(2001). 

By  this  time,  too,  students  of  raptor  identifi- 
cation in  North  America  were  becoming  much 
more  focused  on  particularities  of  plumages 
and  molts,  rather  than  more  generally  on  shape 
or  jizz,  and  more  specialty  guides  were  de- 


Figure  12.  This  apparent  fourth-cycle  White-tailed  Eagle 
still  has  dusky  tones  in  the  maxilla,  a few  white  feathers  in 
nape  and  breast,  and  a little  white  in  axlllaries  and  coverts. 
This  bird's  plumage  is  a uniform  rich  brown;  note  how  the 
long,  dark  brown  undertail  coverts  conceal  much  of  the 
tail  on  this  bird,  leaving  only  a hint  of  what  is  probably 
more  white  in  several  rectrices.  This  bird  has  replaced  all 
primaries,  including  plO,  which  appears  to  be  new  and 
growing,  and  shows  a mostly  straight  trailing  edge  to  the 
wing.  The  caudal  projection  appears  relatively  short  in  this 
bird;  compare  Figure  13a,  which  shows  a bird  with  shorter 
innermost  secondaries,  which  enhances  the  appearance 
of  longer  caudal  projection.  This  individual  seems  rather 
compact  and  small-billed,  perhaps  Indications  that  it  is 
male.  This  bird  was  photographed  atTystrup-Bavelse 
Soerne,  Denmark  13  October  2009  and  so  would  probably 
be  a little  more  than  six  months  older  than  the  Derby  Hill 
eagle.  Photograph  by  Bente  Holm-Peterson. 
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Figures  13a,  13b.  This  White-tailed  Eagle,  a migrant  photographed  at  Ulaanbaatar,  Mongolia  in  October  201 0,  shows  a 

strong  square-handed  appearance,  with  seven  very  distinct  outer  primaries  (p4  especially  long  and  distinct),  yellow  bill 
and  feet,  dark  underparts  with  only  a small  amount  of  white  in  the  axillaries,  and  very  long,  wedge-shaped  tail  with  white 
limited  to  the  interior  of  the  rectrices.  The  broad,  squared  hand  is  typical  of  White-tailed  and  very  unlike  the  narrow,  almost 
pointed  hand  of  Steller's.  The  wings  are  held  flat  in  soar,  with  the  primaries  flared  up  a bit.  The  caudal  projection  appears 
long  in  this  individual,  whose  rectrices  still  show  typical  immature  pattern,  but  probably  also  because  innermost  secondar- 
ies look  short  compared  to  the  rest  of  the  secondaries.  The  appearance  of  a bowed  trailing  edge  of  the  wing,  along  with  the 
long,  immature  tail,  might  suggest  a bird  in  third  cycle,  but  these  are  apparently  within  the  range  of  variation  for  fourth- 
cycle  White-tailed  Eagles.  This  bird  appears  to  be  in  its  fourth  plumage  cycle  and  would  then  be  about  six  months  younger 
than  the  Derby  Hill  eagle;  aside  from  the  bit  of  white  in  the  axillaries,  the  bird  is  a dead-ringer  for  the  Derby  Hill  eagle  in 
terms  of  structure  and  plumage.  Figure  13b  is  especially  useful  for  conveying  the  distinctiveness  and  the  unfamiliarity  of 
such  a bird  in  the  context  of  the  eastern  Great  Lakes-~this  image  perfectly  captures  the  first  impression  of  the  Derby  Hill 
eagle  when  the  bird  was  west  of  the  Observatory.  Photographs  byAmarkhuu  Gungaa. 


voted  to  the  finer  details  (e.g.,  Wheeler  2003a, 
2003h).  Raptor  watchers  increasingly  used  the 
mountain  of  data  gathered  hy  raptor  banders — 
on  plumage  variations,  differences  in  feather 
shapes,  even  hybrids — as  aids  in  field  identi- 
fication. Digital  cameras  appeared  on  the  scene 
in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  and  their  use 
greatly  accelerated  the  process  of  learning  not 
just  to  identify  raptors  in  flight  but  also  to  age 
them,  including  Bald  Eagles.  Specialized  online 
discussion  groups  also  accelerated  the  learning 
process  and  made  what  had  been  very  arcane 
material  widely  available. 

In  2003,  the  New  York  State  Avian  Records 
Committee  reviewed  the  documentation  of  the 
bird  and  associated  correspondence  and,  not- 
ing “no  indication  of  any  white  visible  on  the 
underwings,  including  the  axillaries,”  did  not 
accept  the  documentation  as  pertaining  with 
certainty  to  a White-tailed  Eagle  (NYSARC 
2006).  At  that  time,  this  evaluation  seemed 
a reasonable,  conservative  interpretation  of 
Forsman’s  text,  and  indeed  Forsman’s  Plate  84 
shows  a “fourth  plumage”  White-tailed  from 
Finland  that  appears  similar  to  the  Derby  Hill 
eagle  except  that  the  bird  has  a trace  of  white  in 
several  axillary  feathers. 

In  the  subsequent  ten  years,  much  more 
high-quality  material  has  been  published  on 
plumages  of  sea-eagles,  and  numerous  astute 
observers  have  taken  birding  trips  to  the  Rus- 
sian Far  East  and  to  northern  Japan  to  observe 
White-tailed  Eagles  and  Steller’s  Sea-Eagles  in 
close  proximity,  in  all  four  seasons.  In  north- 


ern Europe,  hundreds  of  photographers  and 
birders  have  spent  time  at  winter  eagle-feeding 
stations,  and  tours  are  regularly  offered  to  such 
locations,  which  began  as  efforts  to  study  and 
sustain  populations  of  White-tailed  Eagle.  Ob- 
servation blinds  near  nest  sites  have  also  be- 
come popular  in  some  parts  of  Europe  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  Populations  of  the  species  are 
rebounding  in  most  European  countries,  afford- 
ing observers  many  more  opportunities  to  see 
and  photograph  the  eagles,  and  photographers 
have  also  begun  to  focus  more  on  plumage  vari- 
ation and  different  age  classes,  rather  than  nest- 
ing or  hunting  birds.  In  addition  to  thousands 
of  images  of  nonadult  sea-eagles  from  Europe, 
India,  and  Asia  posted  on  the  web,  several  more 
excellent  handbooks  have  been  published  re- 
cently (e.g.,  Mebs  and  Schmidt  2006);  research 
revealing  regional  variation  in  molts  and  plum- 
ages of  White-tailed  Eagles  has  been  published 
in  northern  and  central  Europe  (Struwe-Juhl 
and  Schmidt  2003,  Olsen  2008,  Probst  and 
Struwe-Juhl  2009);  at  least  one  apparent  hy- 
brid sea-eagle  has  been  documented  in  British 
Columbia  (Clark  2008);  and  the  120-year-old 
riddle  of  the  so-called  “Korean  subspecies”  of 
Steller’s  Sea-Eagle  (H.  p.  niger)  has  just  recently 
been  solved  (Kaiser  2010,  Kaiser  2011).  Rela- 
tively little,  however,  has  been  published  from 
Greenland  in  the  current  century,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  genetic  studies  (Hailer  et  al.  2007). 

Supplementing  the  abundance  of  photo- 
graphs and  the  excellent  new  publications, 
there  are  now  many  videos  and  films  that  in- 


Figure  14.  This  White-tailed  Eagle  can  be  aged  as  being  in 
its  fourth  plumage  cycle  by  the  fresh  outer  primaries  and 
the  wear  dines  in  the  primaries,  showing  sets  at  p1-p3 
and  p4-p1 0 (right  wing)  or  pi  -p4  and  p5-p1 0 (left  wing). 

The  tail  is  becoming  adult-like,  but  the  plumage  is  still 
mostly  solid  brown.  The  eye  is  medium/dark  brown  in  this 
individual;  most  birds  in  this  plumage,  and  with  bright 
yellow  bills,  show  a paler,  amber  eye.  This  photograph  was 
taken  15  December  2010  at  0stkov,  Fredrikssund,  Denmark, 
making  this  bird  potentially  four  months  younger  than  the 
Derby  Hill  eagle  (assuming  it  is  indeed  a fourth-cycle  bird). 

A similarly  plumaged  but  more  heavy-set  subadult,  more 
like  the  Derby  Hill  eagle  in  proportions,  was  photographed 
by  Kim  Hyun-tae  at  Sosan,  South  Korea  1 1 December 
2003  and  is  illustrated  online  at;  <http;//orientalbirdim- 
ages.org/birdimages.php?p=46&acti(jn=birdspedes&Bi 
rdJD=854&Bird_FamilyJD=96&pagesize=1>. 

Photograph  by  Steen  Hajmark-Jensen. 

elude  sea-eagles,  including  Realms  of  the  Russian 
Bear  (1992),  The  Blue  Planet  (2001),  Eagles  of 
Mull  (2009),  and  The  Eagles  Return  (2010),  as 
well  as  short  videos  of  sea-eagles  distributed  via 
Vimeo,  YouTube,  and  other  video-sharing  web- 
sites. Conservation  groups  in  Europe  have  also 
mounted  numerous  “eagle  cams”  that  show 
White-tailed  Eagles  around  the  clock  via  the 
web.  Naturally,  most  images  available  online 
are  of  adults  and  juveniles,  but  advanced  sub- 
adult plumages  are  also  represented,  far  more 
frequently  than  in  years  past. 

As  the  results  of  more  research,  photographic 
safaris,  and  birding  trips  have  become  available, 
we  have  continued  to  compile  new  informa- 
tion, some  of  which  has  shed  clearer  light  on 
the  Derby  Hill  eagle.  In  the  interim,  Brinkley 
has  become  more  familiar  with  the  remarkably 
variable  plumages  of  White-tailed  Eagle,  having 
conducted  a dozen  tours  of  Iceland,  1986-2007, 
with  up  to  twelve  eagles  observed  per  tour,  in- 
cluding various  subadult  plumages,  several  indi- 
viduals appearing  very  similar  to  the  Derby  Hill 
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Figure  1 5.  This  photograph  taken  at  Kronprins  Frederiks 
Bridge,  Frederikssund,  Denmark  shows  a White-tailed  Eagle 
in  fourth  plumage  cycle  above  two  White-tailed  Eagles 
that  appear  to  be  in  first  cycle.  The  fourth-cycle  bird  may 
still  have  some  dusky  tone  in  the  maxilla,  but  the  general 
impression  at  a distance  is  of  a dark  brown  bird  with  yellow 
bill  and  feet  and  remarkably  broad  wings,  both  in  the  hand 
and  the  arm.  There  is  a slight  "bump-out"  in  the  arm  in  this 
bird  in  this  flight  attitude  (cf.  frontispiece),  probably  because 
some  of  the  central  secondaries  are  still  a bit  longer  than  the 
surrounding  secondaries,  but  the  effect  may  be  exaggerated 
by  the  posture  of  the  wing.  The  photograph  was  taken  20 
January  2013,  so  this  bird  would  be  in  theory  about  three 
months  younger  than  the  Derby  Hill  eagle  and  resembles  it 
strongly.  Photograph  by  Niels  Hejnfelt. 

eagle.  In  the  section  that  follows,  we  summarize 
what  we  have  learned  about  molt  and  ageing  of 
subadult  White-tailed  Eagles  and  Steller’s  Sea- 
Eagles  as  it  relates  to  the  Derby  Hill  eagle. 

Identification  of  subadult  sea-eagles 

To  refer  to  plumages  of  sea-eagles,  we  use  the 
modified  Humphrey-Parkes  system  (see  Howell 


Figure  16.  In  the  fourth  plumage  cycle,  many  White-tailed  Eagles  take  on  proportions  close  to  those  of  an  adult,  with 
remiges  appearing  more  uniform  in  condition  and  length  (compare  Figures  10, 1 1).  This  bird  has  replaced  p1 0 from  the  first 
cycle  (juvenal  plumage)  and  shows  sets  at  p1-p3  and  p4-p10.  The  tail  is  normally  still  immature,  both  darker  and  longer  than 
in  older  adults,  the  eye  is  amber  (rarely  medium  or  dark  brown),  the  bill  yellow  (or  mostly  so),  and  the  plumage  is  mostly  dark 
brown,  including  the  axillaries  in  some  individuals.  Some  individuals,  such  as  this  bird,  still  have  flecks  of  white  in  the  wing 
and  tail  coverts,  and  some  retain  white  in  the  axillaries,  while  others  (such  as  this  one)  do  not.  Even  with  wings  drawn,  seven 
distinct  primaries  can  be  counted  in  both  wings;  in  full  soar,  p4  would  be  a bit  more  distinct  from  pi  -3  in  this  bird.  In  White- 
tailed Eagle,  the  outer  portion  of  the  wing  (beyond  the  carpal  joint)  is  more  substantial  in  breadth  and  overall  area  than  in 
Steller's.  In  addition  to  the  different  wing  shape,  Steller's  in  superficially  similar  plumage  shows  a more  striking  diamond 
shape  to  the  tail,  dark  brown  edging  in  rectrices  limited  to  the  outer  web  of  r7,  blackish  rather  than  rich  brown  plumage, 
and  typically  white  In  upperwing  coverts  (compare  Figure  27).  This  photograph  was  taken  at  Akan,  Japan  16  February 
2011,  making  this  bird  potentially  nine  weeks  younger  than  the  Derby  Hill  eagle.  Photograph  by  Dorit  Bar-Zakay. 


et  al.  2003,  2004,  Howell  2010).  This  system 
resolves  the  so-called  “first  basic  problem” — 
that  is,  the  inconsistency  with  which  various 
authors  name  the  first  plumage  cycle — ^by  syn- 
onymizing  the  complete  prejuvenal  molt  with 
the  first  prebasic  molt.  To  name  the  successive 
plumage  cycles  of  sea-eagles,  we  often  shorten 
“first  plumage  cycle”  to  “first  cycle,”  etc.,  thus: 
first  cycle,  second  cycle,  third  cycle,  fourth 
cycle,  fifth  cycle,  and  finally  definitive  cycles, 
whereby  definitive  plumage  is  maintained. 
These  correspond  to  juvenal  (or  juvenile) 
plumage,  Basic  I plumage,  Basic  II  plumage, 
Basic  III  plumage,  Basic  IV  plumage,  and  adult 
plumage  of  other  authors.  In  many  parts  of  the 
world,  sea-eagles  in  the  first  plumage  cycle  are 
called  “juveniles,”  those  in  the  second  and  third 
plumage  cycles  “immatures,”  and  those  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  plumage  cycles  “subadults,” 
and  those  terms  are  useful  when  the  plumage 


cycle/age  is  unclear;  however,  because  plum- 
ages vary  so  much  in  Haliaeetus  both  regionally 
and  individually,  we  have  elected  to  attempt  to 
name  plumages  with  as  much  precision  as  pos- 
sible, aware  that  our  assessments  could  well  be 
“off’  by  a plumage  cycle  (-year)  or  even  more 
(see  Pyle  2008). 

The  concept  of  a plumage  cycle  is  particular- 
ly useful  for  northern  sea-eagles,  whose  plum- 
age aspects  change  appreciably  over  the  course 
of  the  year;  in  other  words,  there  is  not  a static, 
unchanging  plumage  aspect  that  can  be  labeled 
“third  plumage”  or  “fourth  plumage,”  both  be- 
cause of  the  great  variability  in  plumages  and 
because  of  the  changes  that  occur  as  birds  molt 
body  feathers  and  flight  feathers  over  the  course 
of  the  cycle.  In  sea-eagles  that  nest  in  boreal  and 
temperate  environments,  most  molt  of  flight 
feathers  occurs  during  the  warmer  months 
(spring  through  fall)  and  proceeds  by  stepwise 
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Figure  17.  This  White-taiied  Eagle  is  probably  in  its  fourth  plumage  cycle  (fifth  calendar  year),  as  it  is  mostly  dark  brown  overall 
(with  only  a few  flecks  af  white  below)  and  has  very  few  secondaries  remaining  from  first  cycle  (the  ones  that  protrude).  The 
tail  still  shows  immature  pattern  (and  the  caudal  projection  is  relatively  substantial,  accentuated  perhaps  by  short  innermost 
secondaries),  and  the  bill  is  mostly  or  ail  yellow.  The  bird  closely  resembles  the  Derby  Hill  eagle  in  most  respects.  Much  of  this 
bird's  underparts  are  in  shadow,  making  the  bird  (including  the  tail)  look  quite  dark,  which  was  also  the  case  when  the  Derby 
Hill  eagle  passed  east  ef  the  Observatory.  This  bird  would  be  three  weeks  younger  than  the  Derby  Hill  eagle,  if  both  are  correctly 
aged  as  fifth-calendar-year  birds.  This  photograph  was  taken  1 April  201 3 at  Tarup  Lund,  Denmark.  Photograph  byHjaite  KJxrby. 


molt,  also  called  serial  molt  or  Staffelmauser, 
wherein  molt  of  remiges  proceeds  in  sequence 
but  is  incomplete  each  year,  beginning  where 
arrested  the  previous  year  and  also  commencing 
again  at  original  nodes,  resulting  in  two  or  more 
waves  of  molt  proceeding  simultaneously  (Edel- 
stam  1984,  Clark  2004,  Pyle  2005,  Pyle  2006). 
in  sea-eagles,  most  or  all  rectrices  are  replaced 
annually  but  fewer  than  half,  sometimes  only  a 


fourth,  of  the  remiges  are  replaced  per  season, 
and  they  are  replaced  in  relatively  predictable 
sequence,  though  many  factors,  including  nu- 
trition, appear  to  influence  the  extent  of  molt 
in  a given  cycle.  Thus,  by  the  third  molt  sea- 
son, remiges  of  three  different  generations  (that 
is,  from  three  different  cycles)  normally  coexist 
(Figures  10,  11),  and  precise  ageing  can  be  ac- 
complished by  studying  the  configuration  of  re- 
tained first-cycle  (that  is,  Juvenal)  and  renewed 
basic  feather  sets  (Clark  2004,  Pyle  2006,  Pyle 
2008).  Large  birds  that  undergo  serial  molt, 
such  as  large  eagles,  typical  require  three  or  four 
molt  cycles  to  replace  all  remiges. 

Birds  in  active  molt  of  the  remiges  have  a 
disheveled  appearance,  with  the  trailing  edge 


of  the  wing  appearing  ragged  and  uneven.  By 
winter,  most  of  the  new  remiges  are  fully  grown 
in,  and  the  plumage  looks  cleaner  and  more 
uniform  from  winter  through  early  spring;  thus 
many  authors  on  sea-eagles  make  reference  to 
“first-winter”  plumage,  “second  winter,”  and  so 
forth.  Ageing  of  sea-eagles  that  have  not  been 
uniquely  marked  as  nestlings  involves  some 
degree  of  speculation,  though  the  speculation 
may  be  well  grounded  in  studies  of  known-age 
birds.  Such  studies  have  been  conducted  with 
Bald  Eagles  and  European  White-tailed  Eagles 
but  not  with  Steller’s  Sea-Eagles  or  with  Green- 
land White-tailed  Eagles;  however,  basic  prin- 
ciples apply  to  all  large  birds  undergoing  serial 
molt  (Pyle  2006). 


Flfure  18.  Fosirth-  or  fifth-cyde  White-taiied  Eagle.  The  rectrices  have  net  yet  !o.st  their  thick  dark  edges,  and  the  plumage  is  uniformly 
dark  brown  otherwise,  with  yellow  bill,  yellow  legs,  and  brownish-amber  eye.  Seven  primaries  are  distinct,  the  wing  shape  is  boxy, 
and  the  hand  is  square.  Unlike  in  many  Steiler's  Sea-Eagles,  p6-p8  do  not  appear  markedly  shorter  than  p9.  Current  literature  fails 
to  depict  haw  richly  colored  and  uniformly  dark  brown  these  older  subadults  can  be.  juveniles  and  younger  immatures  (first 
through  third  plumage  gdes)  are  normally  the  only  nonaduit  plumages  iustrated,  with  their  extensive  white  mottling 
and  speckling.  Older  adults,  the  most  widely  illustrated  plumages,  appear  so  bleached  in  head,  breast,  and  mantle 
that  the  species  was  ones  called  Gray  Sea  Eagle.  This  photograph  was  taken  at  Hadersiev  Fjord,  Denmark  9 
September  2011.  We  speculate  that  this  bird  is  five  months  older  than  the  Derby  Hill  eagle,  but  it  is 
possible  that  it  is  seven  months  younger.  Photograph  by  Torben  Andmea. 
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Figure  19.  This  White-tailed  Eagle  was  aged  by  local  hawkwatchers  as  a fourth-  or  fifth-cycle  bird.  Note  that  although  its  body 
plumage  suggests  an  older  adult,  the  long  tail,  showing  dark-edged  rectrices,  is  still  that  of  an  immature  (see  Probst  and  Struwe- 
Juhl  2009).  Most  birders  who  have  observed  the  species  in  Alaska  have  seen  old  birds,  in  which  the  tail  is  quite  short  by  compari- 
son. This  photograph  was  taken  at  Tystrup-Bavelse  Soerne,  Denmark  4 December  201 1 . Photograph  by  Bente  Holm-Petersen. 


The  comparative  wealth  of  resources  and 
technological  advances  in  2013  versus  1993 
have  permitted  us  to  look  back  with  criti- 
cal distance  on  our  notes,  and  the  evaluation 
of  those  notes  by  others,  and  we  have  been 
surprised  to  find  that  some  past  claims  about 
sea-eagle  plumages  require  revision,  in  light  of 
new  information  and  the  abundance  of  pho- 
tographs from  across  Eurasia.  With  the  recent 
publication  of  authoritative  information  on 
knovm-age  White-tailed  Eagles,  especially  from 
northern  and  central  Europe,  we  are  more  able 
to  confirm  our  earlier,  piecemeal  identification 
and  make  an  unequivocal  identification  of  the 
Derby  Hill  eagle  as  a White-tailed.  In  particular, 
an  article  on  individual  and  geographic  varia- 
tion in  the  plumages  of  White-tailed  Eagle  by 
Probst  and  Struwe-Juhl  (2009)  is  ver}'  useful 
in  resolving  the  points  of  confusion  about  the 
Derby  Hill  eagle,  most  of  which  have  to  do 
with  the  combination  of  dark  plumage  (lacking 
white  below),  yellow  bill,  and  nonadult  tail  pat- 
tern (see  NYSARC  2006).  Probst  and  Struwe- 
Juhl  use  “first  plumage”  in  referring  to  Juvenal 
plumage,  so  their  terminology  corresponds, 
numerically,  to  the  modified  Humphrey-Parkes 
system  discussed  above,  though  they  do  not 
use  the  term  “cycle.” 

Probst  and  Struwe-Juhl  (2009)  note  that  in 
White-tailed  Eagle  “[t]he  tail  pattern  in  fourth 
plumage  is  extremely  variable.  There  are  dark- 
tailed variants  such  as  seen  in  all  previous  plum- 
age stages.  One  sees  apparent  'adults’  with  im- 
mature tails.  [Cf.  Figure  19.]  We  are  aware  of  no 
fourth-plumage  White-tailed  Eagle  with  a pure 


white  tail,  lacking  at  least  brownish-black  tips.” 
Forsman  (1999)  is  in  agreement:  “Tail  variable 
and  can  be  either  largely  dark  or  largely  white.” 
Indeed  if  one  spends  just  a few  hours  looking 
at  images  of  White-tailed  Eagles  on  the  web, 
the  variability  of  tail  patterns  vis-a-vis  other 
aspects  of  plumage  and  soft  part  development 


Figure  M.  This  photograph  illustrates  well  the  classic  shape 

of  adult  Steller's  Sea-Eagle  in  relaxed  soar,  showing  paddle- 
shaped wings — very  full  through  the  central  and  outer 
secondaries,  narrower  in  the  hand,  and  appearing  pinched  at 
the  base.  This  bird  was  photographed  near  Talan,  Russia  24 
June  2008.  Photographs  by  Lars  Petersson/www.larsfoto.se. 


Figures  21, 22.  In  all  plumages,  the  wing  shape  of  Steller's  Sea-Eagle  is  distinctive.  The  first-cycle  bird  (left;  1 2 February  1 996 
over  Lake  Funen,  Japan)  already  shows  a very  pale  bill  and  mostly  white  tail;  the  distribution  of  white  in  underwings  is  typi- 
cal for  the  age,  but  some  are  much  darker,  with  white  limited  mostly  to  coverts.  The  apparent  second-cycle  bird  (right)  has 
a huge  yellow  bill  and  mostly  white  tail  that  shows  the  distinctive  diamond  shape;  its  tail  coverts  have  begun  turn  white  as 
well  (3  December  2009  over  the  Namgang  River  near  Jinju,  South  Korea).  Tail  shape  varies  among  individuals,  and  molt  also 
influences  tail  shape  in  this  species.  Compare  Figures  25-28.  Photographs  by  Jon  Hornbuckle  (left)  and  Mike  Friei. 
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Figures  21, 24.  Both  in  powered  flight  and  in  glide,  Steller's  Sea-Eagles  show  narrower  hands  than  White- 
tailed, with  gradual  shortening  from  p7  to  p5  noticeable  in  many  cases.  The  appearance  of  narrow  hands, 
however,  probably  results  more  from  the  comparatively  long  inner  primaries  and  outer  secondaries,  which 
make  the  hand  appear  less  broad  than  White-tailed,  even  appearing  somewhat  pointed  in  many  individuals. 
Steller's  typically  shows  six  distinct  outer  primaries,  one  fewer  than  White-tailed.  On  occasion,  p4  almost 
appears  distinct,  like  a seventh  "finger"  in  Steller's,  especially  when  birds  are  making  a rapid  downward  wing 
stroke  or  course  change,  with  wingtips  flared.  But  in  virtually  every  photograph  we  have  examined,  six  dis- 
tinct primaries  are  discernable,  while  the  next  inner  primary  (p4)  forms  part  of  the  group  of  inner  primaries 
(p1-p3).  Unique  among  sea-eagles,  Steller's  normally  has  fourteen  rectrices,  two  more  than  White-tailed  and 
other  Haliaeetus.  These  are  often  more  easily  counted  in  Steller's  that  have  dark-tipped  rectrices.  Note  that 
adult  and  subadult  Steller's  Sea-Eagles,  of  both  morphs,  have  white  or  mostly  white  tail  coverts,  whereas 
adult  and  older  subadult  White-tailed  Eagles  have  brown  tail  coverts.  From  above,  the  white  of  the  coverts 
extends  to  the  lower  rump  area  (Figure  24,  right).  These  birds  were  photographed  at  Kurile  Lake,  Southern 
Kamchatka  Wildlife  Refuge,  Russia  3 February  2007  and  near  Talan,  Russia  24-25  June  2008.  Photographs 
Sergey  Gorshkov/Minden  Pictures  (Figure  23}  and  by  Lars  Petersson/www.larsfoto.se  (Figure  24). 


is  high  anci  apparently  greater  than  the  similar 
variability  seen  in  Bald  Eagle.  In  agreement  with 
earlier  publications  on  White-tailed  Eagle  and 
congeners,  Probst  and  Struwe-Juhl  (2009)  note 
that  the  tail  length  gradually  decreases  from  first 
plumage  (rectrices  longest  and  typically  mostly 
dark,  but  rarely  mostly  white)  to  definitive  adult 
plumage  (rectrices  shortest  and  all  white);  the 
transition  may  take  up  to  12  years  in  European 
birds.  And  so  the  shape  and  pattern  of  the  Der- 
by Hill  eagle’s  tail  is  consistent  with  a subadult 
White-tailed  Eagle  having  mostly  brown  plum- 
age, yellow  bill,  and  a tail  that  retains  brown,  as 
seen  in  Plate  1 of  Probst  and  Struwe-Juhl  (2009) 
(see  also  Figures  12-18). 

As  do  earlier  authors,  Probst  and  Struwe- 
Juhl  (2009)  note  that  wing  shape  gradually 
changes  with  age,  as  the  longer  first-cycle  (Ju- 
venal) secondaries  are  replaced  by  shorter  ones, 
giving  the  older  birds  that  are  not  in  heavy  or 
obvious  molt  a neater,  more  even-looking  trail- 
ing edge  in  the  wing.  The  Derby  Hill  eagle 
showed  broad  wings  with  straight  (rather 
than  bowed  or  ragged)  trailing  edge,  the 
shape  expected  in  an  older  subadult  in 
spring  that  had  replaced  most  or  all  of  its  first- 
cycle  secondaries.  The  photograph  of  the  bird 
in  glide  shows  a slight  bulge  in  the  inner-cen- 
tral secondaries,  but  we  believe  this  appearance 
is  caused  by  the  wings  being  drawn  in  rather 
than  a set  of  longer  secondaries  there. 
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Figures  2S,  26.  These  Steller's  Sea-Eagles  are  beginning  second  plumage  cycle,  aged  by  the  two 
generations  of  remiges,  the  distinctive  patterning  of  white  in  the  base  of  the  primaries  and  their 
coverts,  the  extensively  white  tail  (dark  brown  limited  to  the  tips),  mostly  dark  tail  coverts,  and  the 
mostly  yellow,  even  orangish  bill  (Morioka  2000).  In  Steller's,  the  tail  becomes  mostly  white  very 
early  in  the  bird's  life  compared  to  most  White-tailed  Eagles,  and  birds  in  the  first  plumage  cycle 
often  have  mostly  white  tails.  When  the  tail  is  fully  fanned,  the  shape  recalls  may  recall  the  diamond- 
shaped  tail  of  a magpie  with  fanned  tail,  just  as  the  enormously  deep  bill  can  recall  that  of  a parrot 
(Figure  26).  Counting  of  rectrices  is  often  possible  with  a good  photograph  (here  14  rectrices,  two 
more  than  White-tailed).  In  all  plumages,  the  distinctive  wing  shape  is  discernable,  even  in  molting 
individuals.  While  younger  White-tailed  Eagles  have  rectrices  that  are  often  edged  all  the  way  around 
in  dark  brown,  with  white  interiors,  younger  Steller's  Sea-Eagles  have  rectrices  that  are  mostly  white 
with  dark  tips.  Figure  26  shows  the  slight  dihedral  of  a Steller's  in  direct  flight  with  wings  fully  out- 
stretched. These  birds  were  photographed  nearTalan,  Russia  24-25  June  2008.  Photographs  by  Lars 
Petersson/www.larsfoto.se. 


Probst  and  Strawe-Juhl  (2009)  summarize 
the  fourth  plumage  as  follows.  “White-tailed 
Eagles  in  the  fourth  plumage  already  have 
many  adult  characters.  From  a distance,  one 
often  sees  just  a uniformly  brown,  yellow-billed 
bird,  recalling  the  plumage  of  the  adult.  With 
closer  views,  the  following  differences  are  usu- 
ally readily  apparent:  1)  The  body  plumage  is  so 
uniformly  colored  that  even  the  head  is  not  set  off 
as  paler  than  the  rest  of  the  body,  as  normally  is 
the  case  in  adults.  2)  It  is  possible  that  in  the 
coverts  of  the  flight  feathers,  and  in  the  under- 
parts, there  can  still  be  a few  stray  paler  feath- 
ers. 3)  In  flight,  fourth-plumage  birds  still  show 
pale  axillaries  and  a few  pale  feathers  in  the 
underwing  coverts;  in  specimens,  for  instance, 
one  finds  traces  of  immature  plumage.  4)  At 
this  age,  the  bill  and  eye  are  pale  yellow.  The  tip 
of  the  maxilla  almost  always  shows  a dark  patch, 
but  the  bird  will  look  yellow-billed  when  seen  in  the 
distance"  (italics  ours). 

On  the  matter  of  assigning  an  age  to  an  eagle 
based  on  its  plumage  aspect,  Probst  and  Stru- 
we-Juhl  (2009)  are  emphatic:  “In  the  fourth 
plumage,  the  molt  is  so  variable  that  we  are 
not  able  to  describe  any  single  characteristic 
by  which  this  plumage  may  be  identihed  in 


the  field.  This  is  regrettable,  as  birds  in  their 
third  plumage  sometimes  cannot  be  safely  dis- 
tinguished from  those  in  their  fourth  plumage. 
Observers  of  apparent  fourth-plumage  birds 
have  no  alternative  but  to  label  them  as  birds 
‘showing  characters  of  fourth  plumage,’  know- 
ing well  that  some  such  individuals  could  be  a 
year  younger.  Indeed,  the  distinctions  between 
birds  in  fourth  plumage  and  older  birds  (fifth 
plumage  and  older)  are  not  always  clearly  de- 
hnable.  White-tailed  Eagles  in  the  fourth  plum- 
age should  be  simply  called  ‘subadult’”  [English 
‘subadult’  in  the  original;  all  translations  ours]. 

There  is  little  discussion  of  plumages  after 
fourth  cycle,  other  than  to  acknowledge  that 
some  birds  in  their  hfth  plumage  cycle  birds 
look  very  similar  to  fourth-cycle  birds  (cf.  Fig- 
ures 18, 19),  while  others  already  appear  to  have 
acquired  dehnitive  plumage.  Of  course,  a similar 
pattern  of  variable  plumage  maturation  occurs 
in  Bald  Eagles  (Clark  2001,  Pyle  2008).  William 
S.  Clark  points  out,  based  on  his  field  studies, 
that  in  fact  many  White-tailed  Eagles  in  their 
fourth  plumage  cycle  frequently  “show  variable 
or  dark  brown  axillaries,  not  white  axillaries,”  as 
we  have  conhrmed  in  investigating  photographs 
of  known-age  birds  and  of  birds  that  can  be  aged 


by  molt  (e.g..  Figures  14,  16,  17). 

As  studies  of  known-age  birds  conhrm,  as- 
pects of  plumage  (in  tail,  body,  wing,  head)  and 
of  soft  parts  (eye  and  bill  color  in  particular) 
may  differ  markedly  between  White-tailed 
Eagles  of  the  same  age — and  it  is  clear  that 
these  aspects  do  not  co-develop  in  a uniform 
or  consistent  manner.  One  often  sees  images  of 
individuals  that  appear  to  combine  aspects  of 
multiple  plumage-types,  including  very  young 
birds  with  bright  yellow  bills,  though  these  ap- 
pear to  be  less  common  than  very  young  Stell- 
er’s  with  bright  yellow  or  orange  bills,  at  least 
based  on  our  review  of  available  images. 

Given  what  we  now  know  about  variation  in 
subadult  White-tailed  Eagles  and  Steller’s  Sea- 
Eagles,  it  is  possible  to  identify  the  Derby  Hill 
eagle  as  a White-tailed  Eagle  in  its  fourth  plum- 
age cycle,  that  is,  a bird  in  its  fifth  calendar  year 
(hatched  in  1989).  Although  the  bird’s  caudal 
projection  perhaps  points  toward  a younger 
individual,  the  straight  trailing  edge  to  the 
wing  would  seem  very  unlikely  in  a third-cycle 
bird,  which  would,  probably  even  in  spring, 
show  some  unevenness  in  the  trailing  edge  of 
the  wing,  producing  a more  bowed  or  uneven 
shape  overall  (cf.  Figures  10,  11).  White-tailed 
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Eagles  in  their  fourth  plumage  cycle,  and  pos- 
sibly even  some  late  in  their  third,  can  show 
uniformly  brown  plumage  in  body  and  wings, 
contrary  to  past  assumptions.  William  S.  Clark 
(in  litt.)  also  points  out  that,  “in  any  case,  small 
amounts  of  white  in  a dark  plumage  cannot  be 
seen  at  a distance”  (cf.  Figure  17). 

In  1993,  as  now,  we  ruled  out  Steller’s  Sea- 
Eagle  for  the  following  reasons: 

1)  In  all  plumages,  Steller’s  have  wings  that  are 
very  distinctively  shaped  along:  pinched 
at  the  base,  bulbous  through  the  center, 
and  rounding  or  narrowing  at  the  outer 
primaries  (Figures  20-28);  the  Derby  Hill 
Eagle  did  not  show  such  a wing  shape,  and 
even  with  wings  partly  drawn  in,  in  glide, 
the  large  outer  portion  of  the  wing  was 
evident  (frontispiece);  with  wings  fully  out- 
stretched, three  observers  sketched  the  bird 
as  having  broad,  boxy  wings  of  even  width 
along  their  length  (Figures  1-3); 

2)  Multiple  observers  counted  seven  distinctly 
separate  outer  primaries  on  the  Derby  Hill 
eagle;  although  some  Steller’s  do  seem  to 


have  a semi-distinct  “seventh”  primary 
(p4),  similar  to  some  White-taileds,  almost 
all  that  we  have  studied  in  photographs  do 
not  (Figures  20-28); 

3)  Plumages  and  soft  parts  of  Steller’s,  like  those 

of  White-tailed,  vary  considerably,  with 
almost  all  elements  of  plumage  and  soft 
parts  having  the  potential  to  be  somewhat 
advanced  or  retarded  compared  to  most 
individuals  in  the  same  age  class;  however, 
Steller’s  show  white  in  the  underwing  co- 
verts, upperwing  coverts,  and  tail  through 
virtually  every  plumage,  with  even  very 
dark  birds  showing  some  white  (Figures 
27,  29),  and  most  birds  showing  extensive 
white  in  the  tail  very  early  (by  the  second 
plumage  cycle); 

4)  A large  sea-eagle  showing  a fully  yellow  bill, 
no  white  in  body  plumage  or  wing  coverts, 
and  no  trace  of  molt  or  unevenness  in  remi- 
ges  (straight  trailing  edge  of  the  wing)  is  an 
older  subadult;  older  subadult  Steller’s  show 
mostly  white  tail  coverts  and  tails,  unlike  the 
Derby  Hill  eagle,  which  showed  uniformly 


dark  brown  tail  coverts  and  dark-edged  rectri- 
ces,  a pattern  unknown  in  Steller’s. 

5)  All  observers  agreed  that  the  bird  glided  on 
perfectly  flat  wings,  lacking  any  dihedral; 
Steller’s  typically  shows  moderate  to  strong 
dihedral  in  soaring  or  gliding  flight  (Figure 
26;  Wheeler  and  Clark  1995). 

The  presence  of  emarginations  in  the  outer 
primaries  of  large  soaring  birds  is  most  easily 
discerned  by  examining  good  photographs  of 
birds  in  flight.  Emarginations  are  obvious  nar- 
rowings of  the  distal  portion  of  the  primary, 
usually  along  the  outer  web  in  large  raptors, 
and  contribute  to  the  appearance  of  distinct 
“fingers,”  as  the  separate  outer  primaries  are 
sometimes  called  by  hawkwatchers.  The  loca- 
tion on  the  remex  where  the  web  emarginates 
abruptly  is  sometimes  called  a notch  (Campbell 
and  Lack  1985)  (see  Figure  10).  Typically,  how- 
ever, hawkwatchers  studying  sea-eagles  are  not 
looking  for  notches  or  emargination  specifically 
but  rather  the  appearance  of  segregated  or  dis- 
tinct primaries  when  the  bird  is  in  full  soar.  The 


Figures  27, 28.  These  photographs  of  Steller's  Sea-Eagles  photographs  provide  an  instructive  contrast 
between  a darker  immature  and  a lighter  immature.  The  lighter  individual  (Figure  28)  appears  to  be 
in  its  third  plumage  cycle  (and  was  aged  in  the  held  as  such),  while  the  darker  bird  appears  to  be  in  its 
second  plumage  cycle,  based  on  the  more  restricted  progression  of  molt,  to  p4  only.  The  younger,  dark 
bird  still  has  dark  tail  coverts  (cf.  Figure  29),  whereas  the  older  bird's  coverts  have  extensive  white  (cf. 
Figure  22).  Edelstam  (1984)  notes  that  White-tailed  Eagles  have  four  distinct  "molt  units"  in  the 
secondaries.  According  to  Morioka  (2000),  two  of  the  molt  units  in  the  secondaries  of  Steller's  are 
located  very  near  the  base  of  the  wing,  with  molt  occurring  outward  from  si  5 and  inward  from 
si  6.  Thus  the  appearance  of  a wing  that  seems  "pinched"  at  the  base  is  exaggerated  still  more 
during  molt  in  these  units  (Figures  27, 28).  As  in  adults,  the  even  curves  of  the  trailing  edges 
of  the  wings  are  graceful  and  gradual,  ending  in  a rather  narrow,  almost  pointed  hand. 

This  wing  shape,  compared  by  some  observers  to  "two  swags  of  bunting,"  is  seen  only 
in  Steller's.  These  photographs  were  taken  near  Talan,  Russia  24-25  June  2008. 

Photographs  by  Lars  Petersson/www.larsfotose. 
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Derby  Hill  eagle  showed  seven  distinct  outer 
primaries,  typical  of  White-tailed,  not  typical  of 
Steller’s  (in  which  p4  rarely  appears  set  off  from 
or  different  in  shape  from  pl-3),  and  not  ob- 
served in  Bald  Eagle.  Had  the  Derby  Hill  eagle 
displayed  a distinctive  “paddle-winged”  flight 
silhouette,  its  identification  as  Steller’s  would 
almost  certainly  have  been  immediate,  as  that 
shape  was  very  well  depicted  in  field  guides 
of  the  day.  Seen  well,  a Steller’s  should  be  rela- 
tively straightforward  to  identify  in  almost  any 
plumage,  though  a study  of  plumage  is  just  as 
critical  as  an  evaluation  of  structure. 

Authoritative  sources  on  molts  and  plum- 
ages in  Steller’s  were  few  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, with  Dement’ev  et  al.  (1966)  providing  the 
most  detail.  That  source,  like  others  of  its  time, 
incorporates  molt  data  from  captive  individu- 
als, but  the  information  accords  generally  with 
data  on  molt  in  free-flying  Bald  and  White- 
tailed Eagles.  Dement’ev  et  al.  (1966)  describes 
“first  (Juvenal),”  “second-year,”  “third-year,”  and 
“fourth-year  (definitive)”  plumages  in  Steller’s, 
with  most  molt  of  flight  feathers  occurring  be- 
tween spring  and  fall.  Of  the  second  plumage, 
they  note;  “tail  and  large  wing  feathers  contain 
more  white  mottling;  side  rectrices  with  brown 
occupying  tip  of  feather  and  small  areas  at  base, 
as  well  as  edge  of  external  vane;  iris  and  beak 
as  in  nest  plumage.”  In  third  plumage,  they  in- 
dicate: “general  coloration  of  wings,  body  and 
neck  dark  brown  with  bronze  cast,  forehead 
occasionally  white  mottled;  rectrices  white,  ir- 
regularly black-speckled  at  margins  of  feathers; 
tail  coverts  white  with  brown  mottling;  some 
lesser  and  median  wing  coverts  white;  iris  dark 
brown;  beak  yellow,  with  small  dark  patch  at 
end  of  upper  mandible.”  The  plumage  that  fol- 
lows this  is  the  fourth,  identified  as  definitive; 
thus,  at  no  point  after  first  (juvenal)  plumage 
cycle  is  the  tail  mostly  dark — rather,  it  is  mostly 
white — nor  are  the  underparts  solidly  dark. 

Later  authors  on  Steller’s  Sea-Eagle  (Wheeler 
and  Clark  1995,  Morioka  et  al.  1995)  mention  a 
fifth  plumage  cycle  prior  to  definitive  plumage, 
and  Morioka  (2000)  provides  much  greater  de- 
tail about  the  appearance  and  molts  of  remiges, 
but  general  descriptions  of  plumage  progression 
are  consonant  with  those  of  Dement’ev  et  al. 
(1966).  Importantly,  Morioka  (2000)  illustrates 
the  distribution  of  white  in  the  bases  of  the  pri- 
maries and  their  underwing  coverts  in  the  first 
three  plumage  cycles;  the  white  is  replaced  by 
dark  brown  in  the  fourth  winter,  by  which  time 
the  hallmarks  of  definitive  adult  plumage  are 
present:  white  rectrices  and  coverts,  and  white 
upperwing  and  underwing  coverts  (marginal, 
lesser,  and  some  median),  and  white  thigh  and 
flank  feathers.  Thus,  nothing  published  on 
Steller’s  Sea-Eagle,  and  no  photograph  that  we 


Figure  29.  Dark-morph  female  Steller's  Sea-Eagle  at  Tierpark  Berlin-Friedrichsfelde,  winter  2001  -2002.  This  bird  exhibited 
typical  Steller's  pre-definitive  plumages  until  late  in  2008,  when  it  became  clear  as  she  completed  molt  into  definitive 
plumage  that  she  was  of  the  dark  morph.  Because  both  parents  were  typical  (light)  Steller's,  and  because  her  offspring 
have  thus  far  also  been  typical,  it  is  clear  that  dark  Steller's — previously  considered  either  a full  species  or  subspecies — 
constitutes  instead  a morph.  Like  the  other  immature  Steller's  presented  in  this  article,  this  bird  showed  white  in  upper- 
wing and  underwing  coverts  and  in  the  tail  from  first  plumage  through  all  subsequent  immature  and  subadult  plumage 
cycles,  according  to  Martin  Kaiser,  the  Curator  of  Birds,  with  quite  extensive  white  in  the  tail  and  tail  coverts  by  the  second 
plumage.  A photograph  of  this  bird  in  third  plumage  cycle  appears  in  Kaiser  (201 0),  and  there  are  now  many  photographs 
of  the  bird  in  definitive  plumage  posted  on  the  web.  Photograph  by  Martin  Kaiser. 


are  able  to  locate,  suggests  that  Steller’s  could 
have  a plumage  like  that  of  the  Derby  Hill  eagle. 
Even  the  darker  nonadult  Steller’s  Sea-Eagles 
show  some  white  in  the  underwing  and/or  in 
the  body  plumage  (e.g.,  Eigures  27,  29)  and 
typically  white  in  the  tail,  with  only  dark  tips 
rather  than  dark  edges  of  remiges. 

Eor  years,  however,  the  question  of  the  dark 
subspecies,  or  type,  of  Steller’s  has  lingered, 
and  one  observer  at  Derby  Hill  thought  the 
bird  could  have  been  such;  that  assessment 
was  reviewed  and  not  accepted  (NYSARC 
1995).  In  1993,  we  were  aware  of  the  original 
description  of  dark  Steller’s  as  Halixetus  niger 
by  Heude  (1887)  and  of  its  subsequent  treat- 
ment as  a subspecies  of  H.  pelagicus  (e.g.,  Aus- 
tin 1948),  although  authors  as  early  as  Vaurie 
(1965)  suggested  that  it  was  instead  simply  a 
dark  morph.  In  1993,  we  were  also  aware  that 
this  dark  type  had  not  been  reported  anywhere 
since  the  early  or  mid-twentieth  century,  with 
a few  possible  sight  records  from  the  Korean 
Peninsula  in  1968  (Gore  and  Won  1971)  but 
none  anywhere  since  that  time  and  still  no  re- 
ports through  early  2013  of  which  we  or  people 


regularly  working  with  the  species  are  aware. 
Eerguson-Lee  and  Christie  (2001)  suggested 
that  niger  was  extinct.  In  1993,  we  found  lit- 
tle in  the  literature  on  dark  Steller’s,  in  which 
adults  lack  white  in  the  upperwing  and  un- 
derwing coverts,  flank  and  thigh  feathers,  and 
forecrown.  The  specimen  record,  so  far  as  we 
could  determine,  contained  only  adults  labeled 
as  “niger”;  it  appeared  then  that  no  specimens 
of  pre-adult  plumages,  if  they  existed,  were  la- 
beled as  such.  We  deduced  in  1993  that  a dark 
Steller’s  advanced  enough  to  have  an  even  trail- 
ing edge  to  the  wing  and  no  dusky  aspect  to 
the  maxilla  should  certainly  have  much  more 
white  in  the  tail  than  the  Derby  Hill  eagle  (with 
brownish  areas,  if  any,  confined  to  the  tips  of 
the  rectrices)  and  should  in  any  case  show  typi- 
cal Steller’s  wing  shape  and  bill  shape. 

Remarkably,  the  set  of  mysteries  surround- 
ing dark  Steller’s  Sea-Eagle  has  been  solved 
just  recently,  with  the  discovery  in  2009  that 
a female  Steller’s  held  at  Tierpark  Berlin  since 
2001  (Figure  29)  was  in  fact  a dark  bird — a 
fact  established  only  after  the  bird  attained  de- 
finitive adult  plumage  in  her  eighth  year  (Kai- 
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ser  2010).  The  parents  of  the  dark  female  were 
both  typical  Steller’s.  The  dark  female,  paired 
with  a typically  plumaged  Steller’s  that  attained 
definitive  adult  plumage  in  his  fourth  year,  has 
been  producing  young  each  year  since  2009, 
and  those  offspring  that  have  attained  definitive 
adult  plumage  have  so  far  been  typical  (that  is, 
light-morph)  Steller’s  in  all  respects.  This  con- 
firms that  “niger”  refers  to  a dark  morph  rather 
than  a species  or  subspecies  (Kaiser  2011). 

According  to  Martin  Kaiser,  Curator  of  Birds 
at  Tierpark  Berlin  (in  litt.),  the  staff  was  very 
surprised  that  the  female  Steller’s  turned  out  to 
be  a dark  morph  because  the  bird’s  pre-adult 
plumages  were  like  those  of  light-morph  Stell- 
er’s, from  its  hatching  22  April  2001  through 
all  pre-adult  plumages.  By  June  2003,  the  bird, 
then  in  second  plumage  cycle,  had  attained 
mostly  white  rectrices,  but  it  continued  to 
show  white  in  nape,  breast,  tertials,  axillaries, 
subhumeral  coverts,  upperwing  coverts,  and 
underwing  coverts  (compare  Steller’s  in  third 
plumage  cycle  depicted  in  Clark  [2008]).  These 
white  markings  were  lost  only  with  attainment 
of  definitive  adult  plumage  in  winter  2008- 
2009  (M.  Kaiser,  in  litt.).  Based  on  the  study 
of  this  bird,  then,  it  would  seem  very  unlikely 
that  an  older  subadult  dark-morph  Steller’s 
Sea-Eagle  would  exhibit  uniformly  dark  tail 
coverts,  as  the  Derby  Hill  eagle  did,  much  less 
dark-edged  rectrices,  a pattern  not  documented 
in  Steller’s. 

Plumage  variations  of  nonadult  dark-morph 
Steller’s  are  not  known,  but  there  is  no  informa- 


tion now  to  suggest  that  they  differ  from  light- 
morph  Steller’s  of  comparable  ages.  Eugene  Po- 
tapov, who  has  spent  the  past  25  years  studying 
the  species  in  the  field,  has  never  observed  any 
Steller’s  at  any  age  that  is  darker  than  regularly 
illustrated;  moreover,  the  photographs  of  the 
darkest  young  Steller’s  that  he  and  his  col- 
leagues have  observed  in  Russia  (<http://www. 
potapov-nature.com/sse/original/Talan2. jpg>) 
thus  far  show  extensive  white  flecking  above 
and  almost  pure  white  tails  in  their  first  plum- 
age cycle;  many  such  birds  are  rather  black- 
ish overall.  Birds  in  similar  plumage  have  also 
been  held  in  European  zoos,  and  photographs 
of  several  such  individuals  are  posted  on  web- 
sites. We  have  spent  a great  deal  of  time  trying 
to  locate  a photograph  of  a Steller’s  Sea-Eagle 
that  approaches  the  appearance  of  the  Derby 
Hill  eagle,  but  we  have  had  no  success.  A hy- 
brid of  Steller’s  with  Bald  Eagle  (Clark  2008) 
should  be  considered  as  well,  but  such  a bird  as 
an  older  subadult  would  be  most  unlikely  to  be 
uniformly  dark  brown  in  wings  and  body — in 
other  words,  would  surely  show  some  white  in 
the  underparts  and  undeiwing,  as  in  the  parent 
species. 

Discussion 

Resources  and  tools  that  birders  now  take  for 
granted — digital  cameras,  cellular  telephones, 
Internet  (providing  access  to  information  and 
contact  with  observers  around  the  world) — 
were  all  in  development  but  essentially  unavail- 
able in  1993.  As  one  observer  commented:  “In 


the  twenty-first  century,  the  Derby  Hill  eagle 
would  have  been  seen  by  thousands  around 
the  world  and  would  have  been  identified 
by  sunset,  though  there  would  have  been  the 
usual  abundance  of  misinformed  comments, 
too.”  Birding,  and  the  distribution  of  informa- 
tion and  images,  have  changed  massively  since 
the  early  1990s,  but  the  art  and  science  of  rap- 
tor identification  were  both  well  underway 
then,  and  adherents  had  already  developed  a 
relatively  sophisticated  vernacular  to  describe 
plumage  and  structure  (Dunne  et  al.  1988), 
even  if  terminology  for  molt  and  understanding 
of  plumage  progression  had  yet  to  be  more  fully 
explored,  especially  in  larger  species  like  sea- 
eagles,  whose  molts,  and  the  plumages  that  re- 
sult from  them,  are  both  complex  and  variable. 

Initially,  when  reading  field  notes  and  pho- 
tographs, several  European  reviewers  stumbled 
over  language  they  found  to  be  at  odds  with 
their  experience  of  White-tailed  Eagle,  especial- 
ly the  description  of  the  large  bird  with  a large 
yellow  bill,  which  suggested  Steller’s  to  them 
rather  than  their  familiar  White-tailed.  We 
were  concerned,  on  receiving  the  first  few  re- 
sponses, that  perhaps  the  language  in  our  notes 
had  tended  too  much  toward  stressing  the  dif- 
ferences from  Bald  Eagle;  we  were  composing 
fresh  impressions,  using  the  hawkwatching 
lingo  of  the  day  and  of  course  using  Bald  Eagle 
as  the  chief  point  of  comparison.  Bald  Eagle  is, 
of  course,  not  part  of  the  Eurasian  hawkwatch- 
ing repertoire,  and  our  field  notes  were  partly 
intended  to  make  clear  that  Bald  Eagle  was  not 


Figure  30.  White-tailed  Eagles  in  northerly  climes  average  larger  than  those  that  breed  farther 
south,  and  females  in  northern  populations  often  have  strikingly  large  bills,  as  this  subadult  with 
mostly  brown  plumage,  pure  white  tail,  and  brandy-colored  eye  at  Flatanger,  Norway  8 March 

201 1 . Heavy-billed  eagles  are  also  seen  in  the  British  Isles,  though  many  of  these  birds 
have  been  re-introduced  from  populations  in  Norway  or  are  the  progeny  of  such 
re-introduced  birds.  Photograph  by  OleJorgen  Liodden. 
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a candidate  for  consideration.  We  also  consid- 
ered the  possibility  that  the  bird’s  dark  plumage 
made  it  appear  somewhat  larger  than  it  actually 
was  (see,  e.g.,  Kaufman  2011,  p,  35). 

But  it  is  certainly  possible  that  our  impres- 
sions of  the  Derby  Hill  eagle’s  large  size  and  large 
bill — impressions  shared  by  everyone  who  ob- 
served the  bird — were  not  overstated.  Rather, 
the  bird  may  indeed  have  been  extremely  large 
in  comparison  to  Bald  Eagle,  as  White-tailed 
Eagles  from  northerly  populations,  particularly 
females,  certainly  are  (Eigure  30).  Greenland 
birds  in  fact  overlap  in  some  measurements  with 
Steller’s  (Salomonsen  1950,  1979).  The  record 
for  greatest  wingspan  in  White-tailed  Eagle, 
some  253  cm,  was  recently  documented,  a very 
large-billed  bird  near  Nuuk,  Greenland  in  201 1 
(Andersen  2012;  cf.  Eigure  31).  The  maximum 


wingspan  for  Steller’s  Sea-Eagle  is  generally 
given  as  240-245  cm  (e.g.,  Wheeler  and  Clark 
1995,  Ferguson  and  Lees  2001),  though  excep- 
tional wingspans  of  280  cm  (Meyburg  1994) 
and  287  cm  (Pacific  Institute  of  Geography 
2006)  are  reported.  Eugene  Potapov  (in  litt.), 
however,  notes  that  measurements  of  Steller’s 
Sea-Eagles  are  not  routinely  taken  in  Russia 
because  of  the  challenges  in  getting  clean,  con- 
sistent measurements  in  the  field  on  these  large 
birds.  Greenland  White-tailed  Eagles  have  bills 
that  are  likewise  sometimes  strikingly  large,  re- 
calling Steller’s  and  perhaps  nearly  as  massive 
in  some  cases,  if  not  as  strongly  arched  in  the 
maxilla.  Edelstam  (1984)  indicates  that  groen- 
landicus  White-tailed  Eagle  molts  more  slowly 
than  Scandinavian  birds  of  the  nominate  sub- 
species, but  plumages  and  molts  of  Greenland 


birds  have  not  yet  been  studied  in  detail  as  Eu- 
ropean birds’  have  been  through  color-banding 
(Helander  1990,  Struwe-Juhl  and  Griinkom 
2007).  According  to  Frank  Wille  (in  litt.),  who 
has  studied  White-tailed  Eagles  in  Greenland 
for  50  years,  the  birds  there  are  still  very  un- 
approachable there  because  of  intense  persecu- 
tion by  humans.  There  may  well  be  differences 
in  plumage  aspects  between  groenlandicus  and 
the  nominate  subspecies,  especially  if  matura- 
tion and  molts  progress  more  slowly,  and  per- 
haps more  variably,  in  the  larger  groenlandicus. 
European  White-tailed  Eagles  may  take  twelve 
years  to  attain  the  paler  head,  breast,  and  up- 
perparts  associated  with  definitive  plumage,  so 
it  stands  to  reason  that  some  Greenland  birds 
could  take  longer  still. 

In  the  Nearctic  region.  White-tailed  Eagle  is 


Figures  31.  White-tailed  Eagles  in  Greenland  are 
substantially  larger  than  those  in  the  rest  of  the 
species'  large  Eurasian  range  and  have  traditionally 
been  recognized  as  subspecies  groenlandicus,  and 
although  genetic  studies  have  not  shown  clear  sup- 
port for  this  status,  a recent  study  indicates  a very 
dose  relationship  between  populations  in  Iceland, 
Greenland,  and  Norway  (Hailer  et  al.  2007).  This 
older  female  White-tailed  Eagle  in  active  molt 
of  outer  primaries  is  one  that  researcher  Frank 
Wille  has  studied  since  1985  in  the  Nuuk  District 
of  Greenland,  here  photographed  12  July  2008. 
Almost  as  impressive  as  the  large  proportions  of 
Greenland  birds  is  their  copious  body  plumage, 
including  tail  coverts  and  thigh  feathers,  typical 
©f  large  birds  that  live  year-round  in  high-latitude 
locations.  Photograph  by  Frank  Wille. 
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a regular  resident  in  Greenland,  where  popu- 
lations have  increased  since  the  middle  of  the 
twentieth  century  (Hansen  1979,  Kampp  and 
Wille  1990).  In  Alaska,  one  pair  has  nested  oc- 
casionally on  Attu,  in  the  westernmost  Aleutian 
Islands,  from  at  least  the  late  1970s  through  at 
least  1996;  the  state  has  records  totaling  not 
fewer  than  19  individuals  of  the  species  (Tobish 
and  Balch  1987;  T.  Tobish,  pers.  comm.).  Far- 
ther south,  a specimen  of  a male  White-tailed 
Eagle  in  its  first  plumage  cycle  was  collected  on 
Vancouver  Island,  British  Columbia  18  March 
1898  (Bishop  1905).  That  specimen  has  been 
considered  lost  (Campbell  et  al.  1990),  but 
much  of  Bishops  collection  went  to  the  Field 
Museum  of  Natural  History  in  Chicago  (How- 
ard 1951),  and  that  institution  holds  at  least 
one  specimen  (FMNH  130651)  that  matches 
date  and  location  of  Bishop’s  White-tailed,  a 
specimen  labeled  a Bald  Eagle  of  subspecies 
washingtoniensis. 

Eastern  North  America  has  fewer  records  of 
White-tailed  Eagle.  In  northeastern  Canada, 
Samuel  Weiz  reported  the  species  breeding  at 
Okak,  Labrador  during  his  seventeen-year  mis- 
sion there,  which  began  in  June  1850  (Weiz 
and  Packard  1866).  Farther  north,  in  what  is 
now  known  as  Nunavut,  ornithologist  Ludwig 
Kumlien  (1879)  observed  a White-tailed  Eagle 
along  the  Cumberland  Sound  of  Baffin  Island  in 
October  1877  and  recorded  a nesting  pair  there 
in  spring  1878;  Kumlien  was  familiar  with  the 
species  from  Greenland.  Very  nearby,  at  Pan- 
gnirtung  (Panniqtuuq),  Baffin  Island,  a local 
constable  described  to  Arctic  explorer].  Dewey 
Soper  a White-tailed  Eagle  seen  in  1928  (Soper 
and  Wilson  1928).  Godfrey  (1979)  considers 
some  of  the  Canadian  records  “convincing,  [but] 
unfortunately  none  is  completely  satisfactory.” 
There  is  a remarkable  report  of  a White-tailed 
Eagle  seen  from  a ship  far  out  in  the  North  At- 
lantic Ocean  about  1200  km  east  of  Battle  Har- 
bor, Labrador  16  August  1933  (Hausman  1966). 
Massachusetts  has  three  records  of  single  White- 
tailed Eagles,  from  14  November  1914  (cap- 
tured offshore),  10  February  1935,  and  15-30 
January  1945  (Veit  and  Petersen  1993).  These 
eastern  North  American  records  are  from  sites 
variously  550-2600  km  from  southern  Green- 
land. At  its  closest  point,  Greenland  is  2674  km 
from  Derby  Hill,  about  75  km  closer  to  Derby 
Hill  than  Derby  Hill  is  to  Brownsville,  Texas. 

Likewise  quite  far  from  continental  land- 
masses,  a White-tailed  Eagle  in  definitive  plum- 
age frequented  the  Hawaiian  Islands  from  30 
December  2006  through  about  7 July  2007 
(Pyle  and  Donaldson  2007,  Pyle  and  Pyle 
2009,  Zaun  2009).  The  Alaska  and  Hawaii  re- 
cords surely  refer  to  the  smaller  nominate  sub- 
species, whereas  the  Massachusetts,  Canadian, 


and  Atlantic  Ocean  records  most  likely  refer 
to  the  larger  groenlandicus.  Records  of  White- 
tailed Eagle  from  offshore  sites  closer  to  Europe 
(e.g.,  Ireland,  Faeroe  Islands,  Canary  Islands, 
Balearic  Islands,  Malta,  Cyprus,  Svalbard,  Jan 
Mayen)  are  certainly  of  the  nominate  subspe- 
cies, which  is  known  to  wander  widely,  particu- 
larly the  younger  birds,  which  have  reached  the 
Middle  East  (Saudia  Arabia,  Lebanon,  Israel, 
Palestinian  Territory),  northern  Africa  (Tunisia, 
Egypt,  Algeria,  Morocco),  and  southern  Asia 
(Bangladesh,  Thailand,  Myanmar,  Taiwan,  Oki- 
nawa Islands)  (Azzopardi  1978,  Tetsuo  1979, 
Bergier  and  Thevenot  2010,  BirdLife  Interna- 
tional 2012a).  Satellite  tracking  of  White-tailed 
Eagles  across  the  species’  enormous  range  con- 
hrms  the  strong  tendency  to  wander  in  younger 
birds;  similar  satellite  tracking  of  Steller’s  Sea- 
Eagles  shows  mostly  predictable  movements 
between  summer  and  winter  range,  though 
one  study  tracked  an  immature  into  the  inte- 
rior of  China  (McGrady  et  al.  2003),  and  va- 
grant Steller’s  have  been  recorded  from  Taiwan 
(BirdLife  International  2012b),  the  northwest- 
ern Hawaiian  Islands  (Balazs  and  Ralph  1979), 
and  Alaska  (records  totaling  seven  individuals; 
T.  Tobish,  pers.  comm.).  The  world  population 
of  White-tailed  Eagle  is  estimated  at  upwards 
of  39,600  birds  and  despite  many  obstacles  is 
increasing;  the  population  of  Steller’s  is  esti- 
mated at  no  more  than  5100  individuals  and 
is  decreasing  because  of  overfishing  of  prey 
species,  lead  poisoning  (from  ingestion  of  lead 
shot  in  carrion),  industrial  development,  and 
industrial  pollutants,  problems  that  also  affect 
White-tailed  Eagles  in  some  parts  of  their  range 
(BirdLife  International  2012a,  2012b). 

In  2013,  the  information  environment  is 
far  richer  that  it  was  in  1993,  and  communi- 
cation with  ornithologists  and  birders  around 
the  globe  is  far  less  arduous,  thanks  to  techno- 
logical advances.  Our  understanding  of  plum- 
age variation  in  sea-eagles  has  thus  increased 
considerably  in  the  past  ten  years,  but  there  is 
surely  still  more  to  learn.  While  we  have  been 
immersed  in  the  minutiae  of  molts  of  sea-ea- 
gles, the  hawkwatching  pendulum  in  North 
America  has  swung  decisively  back  toward 
identihcation  by  shape  and  flight  and  behavior 
(e.g.,  Liguori  2005,  Liguori  2011,  Dunne  et  al. 
2012,  Crossley  et  al.  2013),  with  the  express 
purpose  of  simplifying  held  identihcation  and 
involving  more  people  in  the  appreciation  and 
conservation  of  birds  of  prey.  We  think  that  the 
structure  alone  of  the  Derby  Hill  sea-eagle  indi- 
cated White-tailed  Eagle,  but  that  identihcation 
would  have  remained  conjectural  without  care- 
ful documentation  of  the  bird’s  plumage  and 
soft  parts,  which  indicated  White-tailed  Eagle, 
very  probably  a bird  in  its  hfth  calendar  year. 
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As  a kid  I loved  the  Christmas  Bird  Count 
issue  of  American  Birds.  What  fascinated 
me  most  of  all  \vere  the  summaries  of 
high  counts  for  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
“My”  count,  the  Pittsburgh  Christmas  Bird 
Count,  was  a perennial  contender  for  the  most 
White-breasted  Nuthatches  and  Northern  Car- 
dinals. The  folks  up  north,  up  in  Erie,  always 
had  a shot  at  top  honors  for  the  Bonaparte’s  Gull. 

Honestly,  though,  it  was  the  counts  from 
way  outside  “my”  region  that  most  intrigued 
me.  The  numbers  of  Sedge  Wrens  in  Texas  and 
Anna’s  Hummingbirds — hummingbirds! — in 
California  boggled  my  teenage  brain. 

There  were  the  low  counts,  too.  Especially 
impressive  was  the  year  that  North  Star  Island, 
Alaska,  recorded  a grand  total  of — remark- 
ably— zero  birds.  No  species,  no  individuals, 
no  nothing.  I thought  that  was  so  cool. 

I still  do. 

More  than  three  decades  later.  I’m  still  a bird 
count  junkie.  As  I type  this  at  my  kids’  soccer 
games,  I’m  surrounded  by  Brewer’s  Blackbirds. 
Let’s  see...  There’s  one  walking  on  the  picnic 
table,  seven  more  over  by  the  trash  can,  one  sing- 
ing atop  a pinon  pine,  two  more  under  the  pinon, 
and — ^wait — a flock  of  eight  coming  in  across  one 
of  the  ball  fields.  That’s  nineteen  total,  good  for 
an  eBird-compliant  “incidental  observation.” 


I have  a confession  to  make.  I’m  more  into 
numbers  than  rarities.  That’s  why  I like  eBird. 
And  that’s  why,  after  all  these  years,  I’m  still 
hopelessly  addicted  to  American  Birds  and  its 
successors. 

(Make  that  twenty-two  Brewer’s.) 

What  follows  is  a simple — simplistic,  but 
heartfelt — tribute  to  all  the  wonderful  numbers 
in  a typical  issue  of  North  American  Birds.  Yes, 
I hope  to  tease  out  some  trends  and  perceive  a 
few  patterns.  Truly,  though,  my  main  objective 
here  is  to  revel  in  numbers — the  highs  and  the 
lows,  the  baselines  and  outliers,  and,  oh,  yes, 
the  extreme  counts  that  still  boggle  the  brain. 

Mind  Bogglers 

I’ll  soon  get  around  to  some  analysis  and 
speculation,  but  let’s  start  off  with  a bit  of  fun. 
Like  the  50,000  American  Flamingos  at  Great 
Inagua,  in  the  southeastern  Bahamas  (fron- 
tispiece). Fifty  thousand  of  anything  is  pretty 
darned  impressive.  But  fifty  thousand  gangly, 
gloriously  pink,  and  mildly  grotesque  Ameri- 
can Flamingos — ^now  that’s  got  to  take  the  cake, 
whether  you’ve  just  picked  up  your  first  issue 
of  North  American  Birds  or  whether  you’ve  been 
a subscriber  most  of  your  life. 

Here’s  more:  750  Wood  Ducks  at  Emiquon 
National  Wildlife  Refuge,  Illinois;  250,000 


Sooty  Shearwaters  passing  Midway  Beach, 
Washington;  1500  Little  Blue  Herons  near 
Stockton,  Alabama;  1580  Swallow-tailed  Kites 
at  Lake  Apopka  Restoration  Area,  Florida; 
283  Mountain  Plovers  at  Neenoshe  Reservoir, 
Colorado;  10,000  White-rumped  Sandpipers 
at  Cheyenne  Bottoms  Wildlife  Management 
Area,  Kansas;  6000  Red  Phalaropes  at  St.  Paul 
Island,  Alaska;  60+  Flammulated  Owls  near  Da- 
vis Lake,  California;  75  Chuck-will’s-widows  at 
Cedars  of  Lebanon  State  Forest,  Tennessee;  60 
nests  of  Gray  Vireos  (how  many  readers  have 
ever  seen  even  one  Gray  Vireo  nest?)  in  the 
Laguna  Mountains  of  San  Diego  County,  Cali- 
fornia; 1473  Common  Ravens  near  Patterson, 
California;  236  singing  male  Grasshopper  Spar- 
rows at  Westover  Air  Reserve  Base,  Massachu- 
setts; and  154  Nelson’s  Sparrows  at  Chickney 
Point,  Ontario. 

Whew. 

Now  that  we’ve  all  taken  a collective  deep 
breath,  the  inevitable  question  for  any  birder: 
Why?  How  come?  What  is  the  cause  of  these 
amazing  numbers? 

Causality  h First,  Let's  Back  Up  a Step 

Spurious  population  increases  • What  are 
some  of  the  big  reasons  behind  avian  popula- 
tion change  in  North  America?  For  example. 
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what  led  to  the  remarkable  2000  Hawaiian 
Petrels,  52  Bulwer’s  Petrels,  and  160  Newell’s 
Shearwaters  from  Kauai?  Or,  taking  a longer- 
term  view,  what  lies  behind  the  ongoing  in- 
crease in  inshore  Long-tailed  Jaeger  sightings 
off  Massachusetts?  Various  possibilities  come  to 
mind:  annual  variation  in  sea-surface  tempera- 
ture, depredation  on  the  breeding  grounds, 
changing  practices  and  technologies  for  the 
fisheries  industry,  and  so  forth. 

Or  could  there  be  no  change  at  all?  As  New 
England  regional  editor  Wayne  Petersen  writes: 
“The  apparent  increase  in  Long-tailed  Jaeger  re- 
ports in  recent  years  may  be  due  as  much  to  the 
judicious  use  of  digital  cameras  as  to  any  real 
change  in  regional  status.”  And  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands regional  editor  Peter  Donaldson  cautions: 
“The  high  counts  of  Hawaiian  Petrels,  Newell’s 
Shearwaters,  and  Band-rumped  Storm-Petrels 
are  likely  due  to  the  skill  and  knowledge  of  the 
observers  and  should  not  be  taken  as  an  indi- 
cation these  species  are  doing  well.  In  fact,  the 
seabirds  nesting  in  the  Kauai  forests  are  all  in 
trouble  and  could  be  headed  for  extirpation.” 

The  take-home  lesson  is  crystal-clear:  in- 
creased detection  does  not  necessarily  reflect 
population  increases.  We  shall  return  to  that 
point  repeatedly  in  the  pages  that  follow. 

Before  doing  so,  let’s  consider  the  converse 
of  increased  detection. 

Spurious  population  losses  • If  you’ve  been 
birding  for  more  than  a couple  of  decades, 
you’ve  probably  caught  yourself  saying  or 
thinking,  “The  warblers  just  aren’t  what  they 
used  to  be.”  Is  that  really  what’s  going  on? 
Here’s  another  possibility:  “My  eyes,  ears,  and 
stamina  just  aren’t  what  they  used  to  be.” 

Fortunately,  there  exist  many  methodological 


and  analytical  solutions  to  the  problem  of  what 
the  statisticians  refer  to  as  “■within-observer”  bias 
in  long-term  observational  studies,  and  it  is  grat- 
ifying to  see  so  many  carefully  conducted  popu- 
lation studies  summarized  in  the  2012  Nesting 
Season  regional  reports.  But  let’s  not  toss  out 
the  baby  with  the  bath  water:  I believe  we  need 
to  listen  to  and  report  even  the  most  anecdotal 
of  anecdotes.  If  a longtime  birder  is  lamenting 
fewer  warblers,  I want  to  hear  about  it.  I want  it 
to  be  reported  on  pages  of  North  American  Birds. 

Shifting  baselines  • I get  it.  I get  that  50,000 
American  Flamingos  are  more  dramatic — more 
newsworthy,  more  attention-grabbing — than 
a poor  seasonal  showing  by  ordinary  Great 
Blue  Herons.  But  I appreciate  that  Bob  Paxton, 
Shai  Mitra,  and  Frank  Rohrbacher  take  us  on  a 
tour  of  the  various  no-shows  in  the  Hudson- 
Delaware  region:  no  White  Ibis,  “only  modest 
numbers”  of  Brown  Pelicans,  sharply  reduced 
Double-crested  Cormorant  numbers  at  a New 
York  colony  (down  from  8000+  nests  in  1996 
to  1729  in  2012),  Cattle  Egrets  in  continuing 
decline  (they  have  “virtually  disappeared  from 
this  region”),  and — oh,  yes — Great  Blue  Her- 
. ons.  In  their  generally  optimistic  assessment  of 
a heronry  in  the  Delaware  River,  Paxton  and 
fellow  editors  include  mention  of  a lackluster 
showing  by  Great  Blue  Herons. 

Don’t  get  me  vwong.  There  were  plenty  of 
highlights  in  the  Hudson-Delaware  region  in 
the  summer  of  2012,  and  they’re  reported  in 
some  detail  by  Paxton  and  colleagues.  But  there 
were  lowlights,  too,  and  I’m  grateful  that  they’ve 
been  reported.  If  only  the  high  counts  were  re- 
ported, I might  get  the  impression  that  all  is  well 
with  colonial  water  birds  in  the  Hudson-Dela- 
ware region.  We  birders  do  well  to  guard  against 


shifting  baselines  (Turner  2007),  and  reports  of 
“negative  data”  are  welcomed,  if  not  welcome. 

Causality  2:  Habitat  Modification 

Ecologists  are  interested  in  cause  and  effect,  of 
course,  and  experiments,  or  “manipulations,” 
are  a particularly  powerful  way  of  exploring 
causality  in  ecological  systems.  In  birding  and 
field  ornithological  contexts,  the  effects  of  such 
manipulations  are  perhaps  best  discerned  dur- 
ing the  breeding  season. 

Nest  site  supplementation  • In  a classic  experi- 
mental study  from  the  late  twentieth  century 
(Bock  et  al.  1992),  ecologists  manipulated  the 
environment  by  placing  nest-boxes  across  an 
Arizona  landscape,  as  a result  of  which  cavi- 
ty-nesting species  increased  and  open-nesting 
species  declined.  And  in  regional  report  upon 
regional  report,  the  effects  of  nest  site  supple- 
mentation were  evident. 

For  starters,  there  are  the  deliberate  efforts. 
An  American  Kestrel  nest  box  trail  in  Connecti- 
cut fledged  104  young,  for  example,  and  a Pro- 
thonotary  Warbler  nest  box  project  in  Virginia 
resulted  in  the  banding  of  165  nestlings.  If  you 
build  it,  they  will  come. 

Probably  more  important  are  all  of  the  in- 
cidental, unintended  instances  of  nest  site 
supplementation.  Examples  abound.  Tiny  spoil 
islands,  created  by  dredging  on  the  Iowa  side 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  were  the  site  , of  310 
Great  Egret  nests,  175  American  White  Pelican 
nests,  118  Double-crested  Cormorant  nests, 
and  the  lowa-Missouri  region’s  first-ever  Neo- 
tropic Cormorant  nest  (Figures  1, 2).  Peregrine 
Falcons  in  the  Eastern  Highlands  and  Upper- 
Ohio  River  Valley  region  nested  in  quarries 
and  on  high-rise  office  buildings  (Figure  3),  A- 
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what  led  to  the  remarkable  2000  Hawaiian 
Petrels,  52  Bulwer's  Petrels,  and  160  Newell's 
Shearwaters  from  Kauai?  Or,  taking  a longer- 
term  view,  what  lies  behind  the  ongoing  in- 
crease in  inshore  Long-tailed  Jaeger  sightings 
off  Massachusetts?  Various  possibilities  come  to 
mind;  annual  variation  in  sea-surface  tempera- 
ture. depredation  on  the  breeding  grounds, 
changing  practices  and  technologies  for  the 
fisheries  industry,  and  so  forth. 

Or  could  there  be  no  change  at  all?  As  New 
England  regional  editor  Wayne  Petersen  writes: 
“The  apparent  increase  in  Long-tailed  Jaeger  re- 
ports in  recent  years  may  be  due  as  much  to  the 
judicious  use  of  digital  cameras  as  to  any  real 
change  in  regional  status.”  And  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands regional  editor  Peter  Donaldson  cautions: 
“The  high  counts  of  Hawaiian  Petrels,  Newell's 
Shearwaters,  and  Band-rumped  Storm-Petrels 
are  likely  due  to  the  skill  and  knowledge  of  the 
observers  and  should  not  be  taken  as  an  indi- 
cation these  species  are  doing  well.  In  fact,  the 
seabirds  nesting  in  the  Kauai  forests  are  all  in 
trouble  and  could  be  headed  for  extirpation." 

The  take-home  lesson  is  crystal-clear:  in- 
creased detection  does  not  necessarily  reflect 
population  increases.  We  shall  return  to  that 
point  repeatedly  in  the  pages  that  follow. 

Before  doing  so,  let's  consider  the  converse 
of  increased  detection. 


and  analytical  solutions  to  the  problem  of  what 
the  statisticians  refer  to  as  “within-observer”  bias 
in  long-term  observational  studies,  and  it  is  grat- 
ifying to  see  so  many  carefully  conducted  popu- 
lation studies  summarized  in  the  2012  Nesting 
Season  regional  reports.  But  let’s  not  toss  out 
the  baby  with  the  bath  water:  1 believe  we  need 
to  listen  to  and  report  even  the  most  anecdotal 
of  anecdotes.  If  a longtime  birder  is  lamenting 
fewer  warblers,  I want  to  hear  about  it.  1 want  it 
to  be  reported  on  pages  of  North  American  Birds. 


shifting  baselines  (Turner  2007),  and  reports  of 
“negative  data”  are  welcomed,  if  not  welcome. 

Causality  2;  Habitat  Modification 

Ecologists  are  interested  in  cause  and  effect,  of 
course,  and  experiments,  or  "manipulations,” 
are  a particularly  powerful  way  of  explonng 
causality  in  ecological  systems.  In  birding  and 
field  ornithological  conte.xts,  the  effects  of  such 
manipulations  are  perhaps  best  discerned  dur- 
ing the  breeding  season. 


Shifting  baselines  • 1 get  it.  I get  that  50,000 
American  Flamingos  are  more  dramatic — more 
newsworthy,  more  attention-grabbing — than 
a poor  seasonal  showing  by  ordinary  Great 
Blue  Herons.  But  I appreciate  that  Bob  Paxton, 
Shai  Mitra,  and  Frank  Rohrbacher  take  us  on  a 
tour  of  the  various  no-shows  in  the  Hudson- 
Delaware  region:  no  White  Ibis,  "only  modest 
numbers"  of  Brown  Pelicans,  sharply  reduced 
Double-crested  Cormorant  numbers  at  a New 
York  colony  (down  from  8000+  nests  in  1996 
to  1729  in  2012),  Cattle  Egrets  in  continuing 
decline  (they  have  "virtually  disappeared  from 
this  region"),  and — oh,  yes — Great  Blue  Her- 
ons. In  their  generally  optimistic  assessment  of 
a heronry  in  the  Delaware  River,  Paxton  and 
fellow  editors  include  mention  of  a lackluster 
showing  by  Great  Blue  Herons. 

Don’t  get  me  wrong.  There  were  plenty  of 
highlights  in  the  Hudson-Delaware  region  in 
the  summer  of  2012,  and  they’re  reported  in 
some  detail  by  Paxton  and  colleagues.  But  there 
were  lowlights,  too,  and  I’m  grateful  that  they’ve 
been  reported.  If  only  the  high  counts  were  re- 
ported, 1 might  get  the  impression  that  all  is  well 
with  colonial  water  birds  in  the  Hudson-Dela- 
ware region.  We  birders  do  well  to  guard  against 


Nest  site  supplementation  • In  a classic  experi- 
mental study  from  the  late  twentieth  century 
(Bock  et  al.  1992),  ecologists  manipulated  the 
environment  by  placing  nest-boxes  across  an 
Arizona  landscape,  as  a result  of  which  cavi- 
ty-nesting species  increased  and  open-nesting 
species  declined.  And  in  regional  report  upon 
regional  report,  the  effects  of  nest  site  supple- 
mentation were  evident. 

For  starters,  there  are  the  deliberate  efforts. 
An  American  Kestrel  nest  box  trail  in  Connecti- 
cut fledged  104  young,  for  example,  and  a Pro- 
thonotary  Warbler  nest  box  project  in  Virginia 
resulted  in  the  banding  of  165  nestlings.  If  you 
build  it,  they  will  come. 

Probably  more  important  arc  all  of  the  in- 
cidental, unintended  instances  of  nest  site 
supplementation.  Examples  abound.  Tiny  spoil 
islands,  created  by  dredging  on  the  Iowa  side 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  were  the  site  of  310 
Great  Egret  nests,  175  American  White  Pelican 
nests,  118  Double-crested  Cormorant  nests, 
and  the  lowa-Missouri  region's  first-ever  Neo- 
tropic Cormorant  nest  (Figures  1,  2).'Tcregrine 
Falcons  in  the  Eastern  Highlands  and  Upper 
Ohio  River  Valley  region  nested  in  quarries 
and  on  high-rise  office  buildings  (Figure  3).  A 


As  a kid  1 loved  the  Christmas  Bird  Count 
issue  of  Amrrican  Birds.  What  fascinated 
me  most  of  all  were  the  summaries  of 
high  counts  for  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
"My”  count,  the  Pittsburgh  Christmas  Bird 
Count,  was  a perennial  contender  for  the  most 
White-breasted  Nuthatches  and  Northern  Car- 
dinals. The  folks  up  north,  up  in  Erie,  always 
had  a shot  at  top  honors  for  the  Bonaparte’s  Gull. 

Honestly,  though,  it  was  the  counts  from 
way  outside  "my”  region  that  most  intrigued 
me.  The  numbers  of  Sedge  Wrens  in  Texas  and 
Anna’s  Hummingbirds — hummingbirds! — in 
California  boggled  my  teenage  brain. 

There  were  the  low  counts,  too.  Especially 
impressive  was  the  year  that  North  Star  Island, 
Alaska,  recorded  a grand  total  of — remark- 
ably— zero  birds.  No  species,  no  individuals, 
no  nothing.  I thought  that  was  so  cool. 

1 still  do. 

More  than  three  decades  later.  I’m  still  a bird 
count  junkie.  As  I type  this  at  my  kids’  soccer 
games.  I’m  surrounded  by  Brewerk  Blackbirds. 
Let's  sec...  There’s  one  walking  on  the  picnic 
table,  seven  more  over  by  the  trash  can,  one  sing- 
ing atop  a pinon  pine,  two  more  under  the  pifion, 
and — wail — a flock  of  eight  coming  in  across  one 
of  the  ball  fields.  That’s  nineteen  total,  good  for 
an  eBird-compliant  "incidental  observation.” 


Spurious  population  losses  • If  you’ve  been 
birding  for  more  than  a couple  of  decades, 
you’ve  probably  caught  yourself  saying  or 
thinking,  “The  warblers  just  aren't  what  they 
used  to  be.”  Is  that  really  what’s  going  on? 
Here’s  another  possibility:  “My  eyes,  ears,  and 
stamina  just  aren’t  what  they  used  to  be.” 

Fortunately,  there  exist  many  methodological 


I have  a confession  to  make.  I’m  more  into 
numbers  than  rarities.  That’s  why  1 like  eBird. 
And  that’s  why,  after  all  these  years,  I’m  still 
hopelessly  addicted  to  American  Birds  and  its 
successors. 

(Make  that  twenty-two  Brewer’s.) 

What  follows  is  a simple — simplistic,  but 
heartfelt — tribute  to  all  the  wonderful  numbers 
in  a tj’pical  issue  of  North  American  Birds.  Yes, 
I hope  to  tease  out  some  trends  and  perceive  a 
few  patterns.  Truly,  though,  my  main  objective 
here  is  to  revel  in  numbers — the  highs  and  the 
lows,  the  baselines  and  outliers,  and,  oh,  yes, 
the  extreme  counts  that  still  boggle  the  brain. 


Mind  Bogglers 

I'll  soon  get  around  to  some  analysis  and 
speculation,  but  let's  start  off  with  a bit  of  fun. 
Like  the  50,000  American  Flamingos  at  Great 
Inagua,  in  the  southeastern  Bahamas  (fron- 
tispiece). Fifty  thousand  of  anything  is  pretty 
darned  impressive.  But  fifty  thousand  gangly, 
gloriously  pink,  and  mildly  grotesque  Ameri- 
can Flamingos — ^now  that’s  got  to  take  the  cake, 
whether  you’ve  just  picked  up  your  first  issue 
of  North  American  Birds  or  whether  you’ve  been 
a subscriber  mosi  of  your  life, 

Here's  more:  750  Wood  Ducks  at  Emiquon 
National  Wildlife  Refuge,  Illinois;  250,000 


Sooty  Shearwaters  passing  Midway  Beach, 
Washington;  1500  Little  Blue  Herons  near 
Stockton,  Alabama;  1580  Swallow-tailed  Kites 
at  Lake  Apopka  Restoration  Area,  Florida; 
283  Mountain  Plovers  at  Neenoshe  Reservoir, 
Colorado;  10,000  White-rumped  Sandpipers 
at  Cheyenne  Bottoms  Wildlife  Management 
Area,  Kansas;  6000  Red  Phalaropes  at  St.  Paul 
Island,  Alaska;  60+  Flammulated  Owls  near  Da- 
vis Lake,  California;  75  Chuck-will’s- widows  at 
Cedars  of  Lebanon  State  Forest,  Tennessee;  60 
nests  of  Gray  Vireos  (how  many  readers  have 
ever  seen  even  one  Gray  Vireo  nest?)  in  the 
Laguna  Mountains  of  San  Diego  County,  Cali- 
fornia; 1473  Common  Ravens  near  Patterson, 
California;  236  singing  male  Grasshopper  Spar- 
rows at  Westover  Air  Reserve  Base,  Massachu- 
setts; and  154  Nelson’s  SpaiTows  at  Chickney 
Point,  Ontario. 

Whew. 

Now  that  we’ve  all  taken  a collective  deep 
breath,  the  inevitable  question  for  any  birder: 
Why?  How  come?  What  is  the  cause  of  these 
amazing  numbers? 


Causality  I:  First,  Let's  Back  Up  a Step 

Spurious  population  increases  • What  are 
some  of  the  big  reasons  behind  avian  popula- 
tion change  in  North  America?  For  example. 
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Figure  1 . A group  of  three  tiny  spoil  islands  in  the  Mississippi  River  in  Clinton  County,  Iowa  have  produced  three  new  nesting  species  for  the  state  over  the  past  six  years:  American 
White  Pelican,  Double-crested  Cormorant,  and  Great  Egret,  which  have  nested  here  annually  for  six  years,  are  all  visible  in  this  photograph  of  one  of  these  islands  taken  27  June  2012. 
Photograph  by  Stephen  J.  Dinsmore. 


Mackenzie  River  ferry  at  Tsiigehtchic,  North- 
west Territories,  provided  a mobile  nesting 
platform  for  three  pairs  of  Cliff  Swallows;  and 
Cave  Swallows,  undergoing  a long-term,  if  spo- 
radic, range  expansion  of  the  breeding  range 
in  the  southwestern  United  States,  nested  on 
such  structures  as  bridges  and  dams  in  south- 
ern New  Mexico. 

“Revedge”  * If  you  bird  long  enough  in  officially 
designated  wildlife  refuges,  you’re  bound  to 
see  another  type  of  environmental  manipula- 
tion: removal  of  exotic  vegetation,  often,  but 
certainly  not  always,  followed  by  “revedge” 
(re -vegetation)  with  native  plant  species.  The 
effects  of  such  modification  are  not  necessarily 
as  obvious  or  direct  as  the  impact  of  putting 
out  a nest  box,  but  they  have  the  potential  to 
influence  vastly  more  birds. 

Let’s  start  off  with  a success  story.  At  the  Palo 
"Verde  Ecological  Reserve,  Riverside  County, 
California,  more  than  100  Lucy’s  Warblers 
were  found  during  just  a single  day  of  surveys; 
the  warblers  “have  responded  spectacularly 
to  habitat  restoration,”  according  to  Southern 
California  regional  editors  Guy  McCaskie  and 
Kimball  Garrett. 

Other  successes  are  more  problematic.  Five 
Least  Bitterns  in  North  Dakota  were  well  above 
average;  according  to  Northern  Great  Plains  re- 
gional editor  Ron  Martin,  the  bitterns  are  the 


beneficiaries  of  the  recent  spread  of  invasive 
cattails  into  North  Dakota.  Arkansas  netted  one 
of  its  highest  counts  ever — an  impressive  81 — 
of  Buff-breasted  Sandpipers;  they  were  on  sod 
farms  and  pastures.  And  the  endangered  Beld- 
ing’s  Yellowthroat  was  confinned  breeding  in 
the  vicinity  of  sewage  ponds  at  La  Paz,  Baja  Cal- 
ifornia Sur  (Figure  4).  For  better  or  for  worse, 
bird  populations  frequently  respond  positively 
to  the  establishment  of  exotic  plant  species  and 
communities  (see  Iliff  and  Lovitch  2007). 

The  converse  is  frequently  true. 

In  southern  New  Mexico,  Sandy  Williams 
reports  that  Yellow-billed  Cuckoos  “continued 
to  suffer”  from  the  removal  of  exotic  saltcedar; 
in  the  Gallinas  Mountains  of  the  same  state, 
Bewick’s  Wrens  have  declined  in  response  to 
the  controversial  clearing  of  pinon-juniper 
habitat.  Least  Bitterns,  which  used  to  be  regular 
breeders  at  Noxubee  National  Wildlife  Refuge, 
Mississippi,  were  absent;  the  culprit,  according 
to  Alabama-Mississippi  regional  editor  Steve 
McConnell,  is  an  ongoing  effort  to  eradicate 
invasive  aquatic  plants.  At  the  same  site,  King 
Rails  were  notably  absent,  again  because  their 
habitat  was  bulldozed  in  an  attempt  to  control 
invasive  aquatic  weeds. 

Are  exotic  plants  thus  “good”  for  birds?  (And 
is  the  eradication  of  exotics  correspondingly 
“bad”  for  birds?)  In  his  characteristically  po- 
lemical style,  Eubanks  (2011)  insists  that  those 


are  the  wrong  questions.  Exotic  plants  may  be 
“good”  for  birders,  according  to  Eubanks,  but 
certainly  not  for  the  birds  themselves.  Yet  the 
regional  reports  that  fill  up  the  pages  of  this  is- 
sue compel  us  to  adopt  a more  nuanced  view. 
This  continent  of  ours  is  so  intensively  man- 
aged, and  so  extensively  carpeted  with  exotic 
vegetation,  that  it  is  idealistic,  at  best,  to  think 
that  we  might  wage  a wholesale  campaign 
against  non-native  plants. 

Supplemental  feeding  • Who  among  us  isn’t 
cheered  by  reports  of  good  numbers  of  long- 
legged  waders?  More  than  a century  after  many 
species  were  nearly  hunted  to  extinction,  our 
regard  for  these  birds  is  deeply  affected  by  an 
ecological  guilty  conscience.  Hence  our  delight 
at  the  news  of  2500  Wood  Storks  near  Hatha- 
way, Louisiana.  But  check  this  out:  the  storks 
were  at  catfish  farms.  So  were  950  Great  Egrets 
in  Leflore  County,  Mississippi.  Like  their  con- 
geners on  the  spoil  islands  upstream  a thou- 
sand miles,  these  Great  Egrets  were  incidental 
beneficiaries  of  human  activities. 

If  Great  Egrets  and  Wood  Storks  don’t  leap 
to  mind  as  feeder  visitors,  then  hummingbirds 
most  assuredly  do.  Rare  is  the  vagrant  hum- 
mingbird that  doesn’t  show  up  at  somebody’s 
feeder.  The  Paton  home,  the  Hummer  House, 
the  Fawn  Brook  Inn — if  you  want  to  see  hum- 
mingbirds, you  go  to  such  places.  Add  to  that 
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Figurf  1.  This  Neotropic  Cormorant  nest  was  found  27  June  2012  on  a spoil  island  in  the  Mississippi  River,  Clinton 
County,  Iowa  by  Stephen  J.  Dinsmore,  Mike  Griffin,  and  Tyler  Harms.  The  nest  represents  the  first  nesting  record  for 
Iowa.  Photograph  by  Stephen!.  Dinsmore. 


list  Kathy  DeLara’s  yard  in  Scotts  Bluff  County, 
Nebraska,  “the  place  for  western  hummers,” 
according  to  Southern  Great  Plains  regional 
editors  Joe  Grzybowski  and  Ross  Silcock.  In 
the  summer  of  2012,  the  DeLara  yard  attracted 
multiples  of  both  Calliope  and  Broad-tailed 
Hummingbirds. 

The  DeLara  hummingbirds  remind  us  that 
we  all  “know”  that  supplemental  feeding  has 
triggered  a multi-species  range  expansion  of 
North  American  hummingbirds.  The  held 
guide  of  my  youth  (Peterson  1980)  depicted 
just  two  species  for  eastern  North  America, 
and  one  of  them  (Rufous)  got  no  range  map, 
as  it  was  restricted  only  “eastward  along  the 
Gulf  Coast  from  Louisiana  to  Florida” — and 
only  from  November  through  April.  Several 
decades,  and  several  million  hummingbird 
feeders  later,  the  species  is  widely  encoun- 
tered in  fall  and  winter  in  North  America,  with 
widespread  and  increasing  reports  now  even  in 
spring  and  summer.  Reports  far  from  the  west- 
ern North  American  breeding  range  pepper  the 
regional  reports  in  this  issue  and  all  other  issues 
back  almost  three  decades  now. 

But  is  supplemental  feeding  really  the  cause 
of  the  population  increase? 

Causality  3:  A Word  of  Caution 

It’s  a human  thing.  We  see  patterns  all  around 
us  (warmer  summers,  drier  winters;  more  au- 
tism, less  crime;  more  hummingbirds,  fewer 
bitterns),  and  we  seek  explanations.  Bias  and 
expectation  play  a huge  role  in  our  thinking 
about  cause  and  effect — especially  when  we  can 
appeal  to  anecdotal  empirical  support  (e.g.,  ex- 
periments) for  our  preconceived  notions  about 
the  way  things  ought  to  be.  But  the  true  causal 
arrow — X really  causes  Y,  as  opposed  to  X ought 
to  cause  Y,  or  X might  be  induced  to  cause  Y — 
can  be  fiendishly  hard  to  track.  Experiments  (as 
in  the  natural  sciences)  and  longitudinal  studies 
(as  in  the  social  sciences)  can  provide  insights, 
but  they  just  as  often  lead  us  seriously  astray. 
Davis  (1985)  provides  a still-relevant  overview 
of  the  crucial  distinction  between  the  actual 
direction  of  the  causal  arrow  and  our  human 
perception  of  cause  and  effect.  Shipley  (2000) 
provides  an  update  geared  toward  readers  with 
ecological  and  methodological  inclinations. 

For  much  of  the  remainder  of  this  essay,  we’ll 
focus  on  hve  bird  species  whose  populations 
in  the  summer  of  2012  were  some  combina- 
tion of  impressively  high,  depressingly  low,  or 
both.  And  we’ll  hnd  ourselves  incapable  of  re- 
sisting the  urge  to  ask  that  age-old  question: 
Why?  What’s  causing  it?  But  there  will  be  a 
difference  from  what  has  preceded.  In  the  case 
studies  that  follow,  there  are  no  nest  box  trails 
or  spoil  islands;  no  saltcedar  eradication  and 
no  pinon-juniper  chaining;  no  catfish  farms. 


no  hummingbird  feeders,  no  nothing.  Let’s  dig 
into  the  numbers,  let’s  speculate  freely,  but  let’s 
also  admit  that  proving  causality  is  an  elusive 
and  distant  goal. 

Causality  4:  Case  Studies 

Dickdssels  • Across  a wide  swath  of  the  con- 
tinent, it  was  a “good”  summer  for  Dickcissels. 
East  of  the  core  range,  Dickcissels  established  at 
least  15  territories  at  Point  Pelee,  Ontario,  and 
the  species  was  widespread  across  the  southern 
reaches  of  the  province,  Maryland  had  reports 
from  ten  counties,  and  Pennsylvania  reports 
from  a dozen  counties  represented  45-50  indi- 
viduals, including  at  least  12  in  Crawford  Coun- 
ty (Figure  5).  To  the  north,  Dickcissels  spread 
widely  across  North  Dakota,  and  a few  reached 
into  Montana.  Even  farther  north,  southern 
Manitoba  and  southern  Saskatchewan  saw  their 
largest  Dickcissel  incursion  in  decades,  with 
dozens  of  reports  from  late  June  through  the 
end  of  the  reporting  period  (Figure  6). 

A bit  closer  to  the  heart  of  the  species’  Mid- 
western breeding  range,  numbers  were  espe- 
cially high.  Counts  of  24,  29,  65,  and  104  were 
reported  from  various  Michigan  locales,  and 
Minnesota  tallies  included  41  and  62.  Dickcis- 
sels are  normally  scarce  in  northeastern  Iowa, 
but  40  were  counted  in  Winneshiek  County. 
From  Missouri,  a tally  of  178  at  Otter  Slough 
Conservation  Area  was  impressive. 

As  many  of  us  realize,  “good”  numbers  of 
Dickcissels  aren’t,  in  an  environmental  sense, 
necessarily  good.  Dickcissel  irruptions  are 
widely  believed  to  be  triggered  by  drought;  in 
other  words,  Dickcissel  irruptions  signal  that 


Figure  3.  This  Peregrine  Falcon  (here  9 July  2012)  was 
recently  fledged  from  a nest  on  an  old  structure  left  stand- 
ing at  the  now  defunct  Bethlehem  Steel  in  Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania,  representing  the  first  nesting  of  the  species 
along  the  Lehigh  River  in  Northampton  County.  Both 
adults  had  been  banded  as  chicks  by  Art  McMorris,  the 
adult  female  at  the  Rachel  Carson  State  Office  Building  in 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania  27  May  2009  and  the  male  on  the 
Pennsylvania/New  Jersey  Turnpike  Delaware  River  Bridge 
on  7 May  2010.  Photograph  by  Rick  Wiltraut. 

part  or  all  of  the  population  is  in  a condition  of 
distress.  The  species’  response  to  drought  can  be 
rapid  indeed,  a lesson  that  was  powerfully  im- 
parted to  me  back  in  the  summer  of  1988  (see 
Mulvihill  1988).  In  the  ensuing  quarter  century, 
I’ve  come  to  take  it  as  axiomatic  that  regional 
variation  in  Dickcissel  abundance  is  explained 
by  recent  drought.  But  I’m  starting  to  wonder 
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Figure  4.  Sewage  ponds  are  well  known  for  their  attractive- 
ness to  wading  birds  and  shorebirds,  including  often  species 
rarely  seen  in  the  vicinity  otherwise.  A few  sewage  lagoons 
worldwide  are  also  known  for  harboring  critically  endan- 
gered species,  such  as  this  Belding's  Yellowthroat  at  the 
La  Paz  sewage  treatment  facility  in  Baja  California  Sur. 

12  May  2013.  Photograph  by  Gerardo  Marron. 


Figure  5.  It  was  an  exceptional  year  for  Dickcissels  in 
Pennsylvania.  This  bird  was  one  of  a pair  that  nested 
in  Upper  Hanover  Township  in  July  (here  14  July)  2012, 
representing  the  first  breeding  record  for  Montgomery 
County.  Photograph  by  Howard  Eskin. 

about  that.  Is  something  else  at  play?  Tennes- 
see-Kentucky  regional  editors  Chris  Sloan  and 
Brainard  Palmer-Ball  tell  us  that  Dickcissel 
populations  have  increased  steadily  in  the  past 
fifteen  or  so  years.  And  the  impressive  Penn- 
sylvania numbers  were  basically  a repeat  of  the 
previous  year’s  showing  for  the  species. 

I’m  not  saying  that  drought  isn’t  at  play  here. 
But  1 do  wonder  if  we’re  witnessing  something 
more  than  just  a response  to  recent  weather. 

Black-hilled  Cuckoos  • Like  Dickcissels,  Black- 
billed Cuckoos  are  well  known  for  their  abil- 
ity to  move  around  in  response  to  relatively 


sudden  changes  in  the  environment  (Hughes 
2001).  The  conventional  wisdom  is  that  the 
precipitating  factor  for  cuckoos  is  variation  in 
their  caterpillar  prey  abundance.  If  caterpillars 
are  scarce,  the  thinking  goes,  cuckoos  are  hard 
to  come  by;  if  there’s  a regional  outbreak  of  cat- 
erpillars, then  the  cuckoos  are  sure  to  follow. 

In  the  central  United  States,  Black-billed 
Cuckoo  numbers  were  decidedly  poor  during 
the  summer  of  2012.  The  species  is  “at  a low 
ebb”  in  the  Southern  Great  Plains,  according 
to  Grzybowski  and  Silcock;  in  the  lowa-Mis- 
souri  region.  Black-billed  Cuckoos  “continue 
to  dwindle,”  according  to  regional  editor  Jim 
Dinsmore  (Figure  7).  Only  two  were  reported 
from  the  Tennessee-Kentucky  region,  and  the 
Arkansas-Louisiana  region  had  just  one. 

Yet  Black-billed  Cuckoo  numbers  were  high 
across  the  southern  prairie  provinces. 

Might  the  cuckoo  story  find  parallels  with 
the  “good”  numbers  of  Dickcissels  in  the  sum- 
mer of  2012?  True,  Dickcissels  were  noted  in 
numbers  far  above  average  east  and  north  of 
their  core  breeding  range,  but  numbers  were 
down  in  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  eastern  Colo- 
rado. Was  it  an  analogous  situation  with  the 
Black-billed  Cuckoo?  The  central  United  States 
is  relatively  heavily  populated  and  relatively 
well  birded,  the  north-central  United  States  and 
south-central  Canada  less  so.  If  the  distribution 
of  human  populations  were  reversed,  birders 
might  well  have  remarked  on  the  “good”  num- 
bers of  Black-billed  Cuckoos  and  “poor”  num- 
bers of  Dickcissels  in  the  summer  of  2012. 

Meanwhile,  what’s  the  role,  if  any,  of  regional 
variation  in  caterpillar  abundance  in  all  of  this? 
The  factors  influencing  Black-billed  Cuckoo 
breeding  populations  are  diverse  and  potential- 
ly contrasting,  and  cuckoo  numbers  appear  to 
be  in  overall  long-term  decline  (Hughes  2001). 
Caterpillars  may  well  play  a role.  But  at  what 
spatial  scale  or  scales?  Across  what  temporal 
scale  or  scales?  What’s  the  role  of  pesticides? 
What’s  the  role  of  habitat  modification?  What’s 
the  role  of  climate  change?  What  about  cat- 
erpillars at  the  cuckoos’  migration  stopovers? 
What  about  caterpillars  on  the  wintering 
grounds?  The  causal  pathways  from  caterpillars 
to  cuckoos  are  certain  to  be  far  more  complex 
than  any  of  us  can  discern  from  a few  seasons 
of  summer  fieldwork. 

Black-throated  Sparrows  * In  the  1990s,  when 
1 was  doing  summer  fieldwork  in  the  Jornada 
del  Muerto  (“Journey  of  the  Dead”)  basin  of 
south-central  New  Mexico,  1 fell  in  love  with 
Black-throated  Sparrow.  The  bird  was  the  ul- 
timate desert  survivor,  it  seemed  to  me,  able 
to  persist' — indeed  to  flourish — in  the  hottest, 
driest,  most  sunbaked  habitats  imaginable.  The 
key  is  the  species’  remarkable  physiology  (see 


Johnson  et  al.  2002);  basically,  it  doesn’t  need 
to  drink  water.  1 was  constantly  impressed  by 
how  other  desert  bird  species  were  constantly 
moving  around  in  search  of  water — but  not  the 
sedentary  Black-throated  Sparrow,  so  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  austere  creosotebush  monocul- 
tures of  the  Chihuahuan  Desert  valley  floors. 

Except  that  that’s  not  really  right. 

Black-throated  Sparrows  get  around,  quite  a 
bit,  1 now  know.  Many,  perhaps  most,  popula- 
tions are  at  least  somewhat  migratory.  The  spe- 
cies is  prone  to  vagrancy.  And  in  the  summer  of 
2012,  we  were  reminded  that  the  species  has 
the  capacity  to  be  impressively  irruptive. 

Black-throated  Sparrows  were  widely  noted 
in  British  Columbia  (Figure  8),  numbers  were 
higher  than  usual  in  eastern  Washington, 
four  made  it  to  western  Washington,  and  one 
strayed  to  north  of  Sandpoint,  way  up  in  the 
tippy  top  of  Idaho.  Farther  south,  the  species 
was  on  the  move:  Foresta  Road,  on  the  west 
side  of  Yosemite  National  Park,  had  20+  in- 
dividuals, among  them  the  first  breeders  for 
Mariposa  County,  California;  and  individuals 
in  Jefferson  County,  Colorado  and  Sweetwater 
County,  Wyoming  were  notably  extralimital. 

What  will  happen  in  2013?  In  2014?  In 
2015  and  beyond?  Is  a Black-throated  Sparrow 
range  expansion  underway?  Or  was  the  2012 
event  merely  an  irruption?  Time  will  tell. 

Lesser  Black-backed  Gulls  • When  I was  a kid, 
1 imagined,  simplistically  so,  a sort  of  equiva- 
lency among  three  rare  gulls:  Little,  Black- 
headed, and  Lesser  Black-backed.  All  three 
were  invading  North  America,  and,  one  day, 
all  three  would  be  nearly  routine.  Today,  Little 
and  Black-headed  Gulls  remain,  in  birding  par- 
lance, “rarities,”  meriting  individual  mention 
in  most  regional  reports.  Lesser  Black-backed 
Gull,  however,  has  become  entirely  routine  in 
winter  in  many  regions.  And  more  recently, 
its  summertime  numbers  have  skyrocketed  in 
some  parts  of  the  United  States  (Ayyash  2013). 

Let’s  do  the  numbers:  67  Lesser  Black-backed 
Gulls  at  Crandon  Park  Beach,  Florida;  31  be- 
tween La  Malbaie  and  Saint-Irenee,  Quebec; 
10  at  Wheatley  Harbour,  Ontario  (Figure  9); 
and  6 all  the  way  to  Quintana,  Texas.  Keep  in 
mind  that  those  are  numbers  for  the  dead  of 
the  summer.  A generation  ago,  such  numbers 
would  have  been  impressive  anywhere  in  North 
America  in  the  “normal”  season  of  winter. 

How  much  farther  will  Lesser  Black-backed 
Gulls  get?  Consider  that  individuals  were  detect- 
ed in  the  summer  of  2012  in  such  far-flung  lo- 
cales as:  Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio;  Cook  County, 
Illinois;  Kenai,  Alaska;  California’s  Salton  Sink; 
and  northern  Manitoba  and  northern  Quebec. 

There  has  long  been  speculation  that  Lesser 
Black-backed  Gulls  have  begun  breeding  in 
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North  America.  If  so,  where?  And  if  so,  how 
widely  will  they  eventually  become  established? 
And  the  question  that’s  lurking  in  all  our  minds: 
Why?  The  answer? — Homo  sapiens,  ultimately,  I 
think  most  of  us  would  say.  But  how  exactly? 
At  this  writing,  nobody  has  been  able  to  trace 
the  causal — and  not  even  the  geographic — ar- 
rows from  EuropeAceland  to  Florida  and  Que- 
bec, much  less  to  account  for  the  pathways  of 
Lesser  Black-backed  Gulls  that  reach  California 
and  Alaska.  Two  banded  Lesser  Black-backed 
Gulls  have  been  recorded  in  North  America — 
one  on  Long  Island  in  October  1997,  a bird 
banded  in  the  Netherlands,  and  one  in  Puerto 
Rico  in  November  2002,  a bird  banded  in  Ice- 
land (Hallgrimsson  et  al.  2011) — but  could 
some  western  birds  represent  Asian  rather  than 
European  taxa?  According  to  Alaska  regional 
editor  Thede  Tobish,  one  specimen  of  Lesser 
Black-backed  Gull  from  Juneau  (in  1990)  is 
of  the  subspecies  gradlsii,  as  is  true  of  almost 
all  records  in  eastern  North  America,  but  the 
Shemya  specimen  from  2005  appears  to  be  of 
heuglini,  sometimes  split  at  Heuglin’s  Gull.  And 
certainly  there  are  now  many  photographs  of 
rather  un-graellsii-like  Lessers  from  the  West. 
What  are  they,  and  where  did  they  come  from? 
Could  some  be  “pure”  heuglini,  or  are  they  of 
the  population  known  as  Taimyr  Gull  (taxon 
taimyrensis) — sometimes  considered  to  be  a 
hybrid  swarm  of  Heuglin’s  with  Vega  Gull...? 
Large  gulls  continue  to  produce  more  questions 
than  answers,  though  perhaps  more  observa- 
tions of  color-banded  birds  (as  we  now  enjoy 
with  many  species  of  shorebirds)  will  begin  to 
resolve  some  mysteries. 

Manx  Shearwaters  • A species  still  known 
to  breed  regularly  in  North  America  only  on 


Middle  Lawn  Island,  Newfoundland,  Manx 
Shearwater  is  an  enigmatic  species  to  many  of 
us.  They’re  not  generally  common  in  our  wa- 
ters, and  local  abundance  varies  greatly  from 
year  to  year.  As  many  a pelagic  birder  will  tell 
you,  they’re  often  frustratingly  absent.  But  ev- 
ery once  in  a while,  their  numbers  surge.  That 
happened  in  the  summer  of  2012. 

According  to  regional  editors  Blake  May- 
bank  and  David  Seeler,  Manx  Shearwaters  were 
“exceptionally  abundant”  off  the  Atlantic  prov- 
inces; counts  well  into  the  double  digits  were 
routine,  and  hundreds  were  seen  in  waters 
south  of  Saint  Pierre  et  Miquelon.  A “record- 
smashing”  460  Manx  Shearwaters  were  tallied 
in  Cape  Cod  Bay,  and  102  made  a new  high 
count  for  well-birded  Plum  Island,  Massachu- 
setts. The  phenomenon  was  noted  south  at 
least  to  Long  Island,  where  an  “unprecedented” 
27  or  more  passed  East  Hampton,  New  York. 

Why?  Regional  weather  patterns  seemed  to 
be  a proximate  cause  of  the  incursion.  “Persis- 
tent onshore  winds  and  bands  of  rain”  were 
cited  for  New  York,  and  “strong  winds  were 
responsible  for  deflecting  large  numbers”  to 
coastal  Massachusetts.  But  what  if  we  follow 
the  causal  arrow  backwards  a bit?  Why  were 
so  many  birds  at  sea  away  from  breeding  areas, 
period?  In  Maybank  and  Seeler’s  report,  nesting 
failure  was  adduced  as  a possible  cause.  Call  it 
The  Dickcissel  Effect:  Poor  conditions  on  the 
breeding  grounds  a Adults  disperse  a Humans 
remark  on  all  the  great  birds. 

The  story’s  not  over. 

These  numbers  pale  in  comparison  to  all 
the  birds  seen  off  the  Pacific  coast.  Remember 
when  Manx  Shearwaters  were  considered  great 
finds,  quasi-megas  even,  off  the  West  Coast 
(Mlodinow  2004)?  A summer  2012  survey 


Figure  6.  Dickdsseis  were  prominent  in  southern  Manitoba 
and  southeastern  Saskatchewan  for  much  of  summer  201 2. 
This  male,  one  of  three  birds  at  Dencross,  Manitoba,  was  hrst 
noted  20  (here  21)  June.  From  then  on,  into  August,  reports 
kept  the  local  hotlines  busy.  Photograph  by  Garry  Budyk. 

by  the  Washington  Department  of  Fish  and 
Wildlife  recorded  14  Manx  Shearwaters,  and 
singles  were  noted  pretty  much  up  and  down 
the  coast,  with  sightings  from:  Westport,  Wash- 
ington; Nootka  Island,  British  Columbia;  Fort 
Bragg,  California;  and  Portuguese  Point,  Cali- 
fornia. There  was  a time,  not  all  that  long  ago, 
when  such  numbers  and  dispersal  would  have 
been  remarked  upon  off  the  Atlantic  coast. 

One  wonders  what  the  situation  will  be  a de- 
cade hence — and  where  the  breeding  colonies 
will  be  found.  Nunavut,  perhaps?  I’m  serious. 
In  the  summer  of  2012,  the  territory  added  to 
its  checklist  (Richards  and  White  2008)  yet  an- 
other tubenose:  an  outrageous  Black-browed 
Albatross. 

Causality  5:  Kirtland's  Complications 

“It’s  complicated,”  the  Millennials  say.  With 
their  relatively  large  geographic  ranges,  Dick- 
cissels.  Black-billed  Cuckoos,  Black-throated 
Sparrows,  Lesser  Black-billed  Gulls,  and  Manx 
Shearwaters  represent  complex  systems  for 
study  and  speculation.  But  the  range-restricted 
Kirtland’s  Warbler,  with  a global  population  of 
just  a few  thousand,  ought  to  be  easy,  right? 

The  Kirtland’s  Warbler  story  is  familiar  to 
most  readers.  In  the  mid-1970s,  the  species 
seemed  headed  for  extinction.  Today,  the  spe- 
cies is  enjoying  a remarkable  population  in- 
crease and  range  expansion  (Petrucha  et  al. 
2013).  In  the  summer  of  2012,  a new  record 
high  was  established  for  Michigan:  2060  sing- 
ing males,  up  14%  from  the  previous  year. 
Meanwhile  the  species  continues  to  establish 
a toehold  in  Wisconsin:  some  25  males  were 
detected  in  five  counties. 

We  all  know  why:  Brown-headed  Cowbird 
control.  It’s  true  that  the  upward  trend  for  Kirt- 
land’s Warbler  populations  has  occurred  at  the 
same  time  as  a vigorous  cowbird  control  initia- 
tive (see  Rothstein  2004).  But  the  warbler’s  re- 
covery has  also  coincided  with  a program  of  veg- 


Figure  7.  Reports  of  Black-billed  Cuckoo,  an  enigmatic  species  over  much  of  its  range,  were  decidedly  few  across  a large  part  of 
the  central  United  States  in  summer  2012.  This  bird  at  Anderson  Lake  in  Hamilton  County  28  August  made  one  of  few  summer  re- 
ports from  Iowa,  where  the  species  was  registered  in  only  seven  counties  during  the  season.  Photograph  by  Stephen  J.  Dinsmore. 
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Figure  8.  This  vagrant  Black-throated  Sparrow  turned  up  in 
a backyard  in  Yale  on  27  May,  one  of  at  least  a dozen  reported 
in  British  Columbia  between  late  spring  and  late  summer 
2012.  Whether  such  irruptions  portend  an  expansion  of  the 
species'  range  is  unknown.  Photograph  by  Aaron  Gaffney. 

etation  management — in  particular,  prescribed 
burning.  Are  both  interventions  having  impacts? 
Surely  so,  but  which  is  more  important?  That 
question  could,  in  theory,  be  addressed  with  the 
statistical  technique  known  as  path  analysis. 

Back  to  the  Future 

I can’t  help  myself.  I’m  constantly  reflecting  on 
just  how  much  bird  populations  have  changed 
in  the  thirty-three  years  I’ve  been  a birder.  Popu- 
lations of  American  Kestrels,  Evening  Grosbeaks, 
and  Common  Nighthawks — tbe  2011,  2012, 
and  2013  ABA  Birds  of  the  Year,  respectively — 
have  changed  greatly  in  the  past  third  of  a centu- 
ry. To  make  it  personal,  all  three  species  have  de- 
clined in  and  around  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania, 
where  I grew  up.  At  the  same  time,  populations 
of  various  other  bird  species  have  increased  in 
the  Pittsburgh  region:  Wild  Turkeys,  Bald  Eagles, 
Ring-billed  Gulls,  Red-bellied  Woodpeckers, 
Clay-colored  Sparrows,  and  others. 

Here’s  a thought:  bird  populations  will 
change  just  as  much  in  the  next  third  of  a centu- 
ry. Where  will  Dickcissels  be  breeding  in  2046? 
How  many  Black-billed  Cuckoos  will  there  be? 
Will  Black-throated  Sparrows  have  extended 


their  range  northward?  How  many  states  and 
provinces  will  have  breeding  colonies  of  Lesser 
Black-backed  Gulls?  Will  pelagic  trips  out  of 
Westport  and  Monterey  be  recording  Manx 
Shearwaters  in  the  triple  digits?  Will  the  Kirt- 
land’s  Warbler  population  surge  past  10,000 
pairs?  Or  will  emerging  threats — wind  turbines, 
mercury  contamination,  “superstorms”  during 
migration,  rising  sea  levels  on  the  Bahamian 
wintering  grounds,  and  so  forth — push  the  spe- 
cies back  to  the  brink  of  extinction? 

Redux:  Brewer's  Blackbirds 

Long,  long  ago  I read  a short  ornithological  note 
that  affected  me  greatly  at  the  time.  Writing  in 
the  Bulletin  of  the  Audubon  Society  of  Western 
Pennsylvania,  Gene  Wilhelm  (1982)  pondered 
the  status  of  Euphagus  blackbirds  in  western 
Pennsylvania.  Brewer’s  Blackbirds  were  expand- 
ing eastward  at  the  time,  and  Wilhelm  won- 
dered if  sightings  would  increase  in  western 
Pennsylvania.  His  tone  was  gently  hortatory: 
Go  out  there  and  look  for  Brewer’s  Blackbirds! 

Who’da  tbunk,  some  30  years  later,  we’d  be 
seriously  concerned  about  populations  of  the 
other  blackbird  in  the  genus  Euphagus? 

Wilhelm’s  note  was  short  and  speculative, 
and  I suppose,  in  some  sense,  he  got  it  all 
wrong.  The  status  in  2013  of  the  Brewer’s  Black- 
bird in  western  Pennsylvania  is  much  the  same, 
I understand,  as  it  was  in  1982.  Wilhelm  should 
have  had  us  looking  out  for  Clay-colored  Spar- 
rows and  Red-bellied  Woodpeckers,  even  for 
Cave  Swallows  and  Rufous  Hummingbirds. 

But  the  spirit  of  his  exhortation  is  even  more 
urgent  now  than  it  was  then.  Today  we  have  the 
computational  power,  modeling  capability,  and 
natural  history  know-how  to  make  predictions, 
right  now,  about  bird  populations  in  2046  and 
beyond.  We  need  something  else:  the  resolve  to 
do  it,  to  focus  our  attention  on  the  future. 
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Figure  9.  Lesser  Black-backed  Gull  continues  to  increase  as  a summering  species  in  many  parts  of  North  America,  including 
southern  Ontario  around  Lake  Erie.  This  first-cycle  Lesser  at  Wheatley  Harbour,  Essex  County  3 July  201 2 was  one  of  at  least 
15  found  this  season  within  the  Point  Pelee  Birding  Area.  Photograph  by  Alan  Wormington. 
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A warm  and  dry  spring  continued  into 
the  summer  season,  with  temper- 
atures in  most  areas 
matching  or  exceeding  nor- 
mal values  for  the  period. 

Precipitation  varied  signifi- 
cantly across  the  Region,  with 
Prince  Edward  Island  under- 
going a significant  drop  in 
rainfall  amounts,  prompting 
a six-day  fire  ban  in  July.  New 
Brunswick  too  suffered  from 
the  lack  of  rain  in  July,  while 
other  parts  of  the  Region  re- 
ceived normal  or  above-nor- 
mal amounts  of  precipitation. 

It  is  difficult  to  assess  the 
impacts  of  weather  patterns 
on  nesting  success,  but  ob- 
servers’ comments,  particu- 
larly from  New  Brunswick, 
indicate  that  a number  of  spe- 
cies nested  and  fledged  young 
earlier  than  usual,  with  Tree  and  Barn  Swal- 
lows and  Black-capped  Chickadees  often 
cited  as  fledging  early.  The  long-term  effects 
of  climate  change  on  nesting  may  only  be- 
come known  if  an  extra  effort  is  made  to 
document  nesting  phenology  in  the  Region. 
The  recently  completed  Maritime  Breeding 
Bird  Atlas  is  a major  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  hopefully  some  of  those  efforts  can 
be  sustained. 

WATERFOWL  THROUGH  OSPREY 

Wood  Ducks  appear  to  be  doing  well  in 
Newfoundland;  three  pairs  were  reported  at 
Codroy  9 Jun  (TB).  Todd  also  noted  8 North- 
ern Shovelers  in  the  same  area,  unusual  for 


This  ¥ide8grab  of  a flyby  tropicbird, 
obtained  18  June  2012  by  an  observant 
fisherman  in  Neva  Scotian  waters  off 
Georges  Bank,  is  enough  to  identify  it 
as  a Red-billed  Tropicbird:  note  that  the 
biack  in  the  uppervring  is  not  limited  to 
the  outer  primaries  but  includes  their 
coverts  as  well.  There  are  two  previous 
specimen  records  of  this  species  for 
Neva  Scotia.  Photograph  by  Jody 
D'Entmmsnt. 


a species  still  considered  rare  in  Newfound- 
land. At  least  one  pair  there  was  observed 
with  a brood  3 Jun  (Lois  Bateman).  A female 
Tufted  Duck  at  Mundy  Pond,  St.  John’s,  NL 
26  Jun  (BM)  was  thought  to  have  lingered 
from  winter,  as  was  true  of  a male  observed 
in  the  company  of  Greater  Scaup  17  Jul  in 
the  same  location  17  Jul  QW).  Red-necked 
Grebes  are  considered  very  rare  during  the 
summer  season  in  New  Brunswick,  but  one 
was  at  Castalia  Marsh,  Grand  Manan  I.  18 
Jul  (RB). 

Still  considered  rare  in  New  Brunswick, 
2 Cory’s  Shearwaters  were  off  Grand  Manan 
I.,  the  first  during  a pelagic  trip  8 Jul  Qi™ 
Wilson  et  al.),  the  other  se.  of  Gannet  Rock 
Light  28Jul  (Durian  Ingersoll  et  al.).  Another 
Cory’s  was  seen  off  St.  Pierre  14  Jul,  just  the 
3rd  for  the  French  islands  {fide  RE),  and 
one  was  seen  off  Yarmouth,  NS  12  Jun  dur- 
ing a seabird  survey  from  the  NOAA  vessel 
Henry  B.  Bigelow  (Tom  Johnson).  In  general, 
tubenoses  were  noted  in  higher-than-normal 
numbers  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  off  sw.  Nova 
Scotia,  and  n.  of  these  areas, 
as  well  as  offshore.  North- 
ern Fulmars  were  abundant 
in  Jun  in  the  Gulf  of  Maine 
but  scarce  by  mid-Jul.  High 
numbers  of  Sooty,  Great,  and 
Manx  Shearwaters  were  also 
reported,  with  Manx  particu- 
larly numerous  by  the  end  of 
Jun,  when  whale -watching 
boats  around  Deer  I.  and 
Grand  Manan  I.  had  counts 
up  to  14  during  the  period 
7-26  Jul  (GB,  JM,  ST  et  al), 
and  12  passed  Long  Eddy  Pt. 
in  just  20  minutes  on  31  Jul 
(RB).  Up  to  49  Manx  were 
observed  in  Black’s  Harbour 
from  the  Grand  Manan  Ferry 
4-8  Jul  (RB,  ST,  GB;_/ideJM), 
and  44  were  just  off  East 
Quoddy  Head,  Campobello  L,  NB  28  Jul 
(Chris  Bartlett).  In  Nova  Scotia,  only  6 Manx 


A South  Polar  Skua  attending  a fishing  boat  over 
Banquereau  Bank  off  northern  Nova  Scotia  4 June  2012 
managed  to  snatch  a shrimp  from  a Great  Shearv/ater. 
Photographs  byAUrk  D'Eon. 

were  reported,  as  most  of  the  action  was  in 
the  w.  half  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  Hundreds 
were  seen  around  St.  Pierre  injul  {fide  RE).  It 
is  not  clear  why  so  many  Manx  were  present 
in  these  areas,  but  nesting  failure  due  to  prey 
scarcity  is  one  plausible  explanation. 

Jody  D’Entremont  videotaped  an  ad.  Red- 
billed Tropicbird  on  the  Canadian  side  of 
the  Exclusive  Economic  Zone  to  the  w.  of 
sw.  Nova  Scotia  18  Jun  (EM,  IM),  making 
the  4th  provincial  record.  Northern  Gannets 
abandoned  nesting  areas  in  Newfoundland, 
apparently  due  to  prey  scarcity  {fide  EM). 
The  pair  nesting  on  Machias  Seal  I.,  NB  lost 
their  single  egg  21  Jun  Qorge  de  Leon).  New- 
foundland’s 4th  American  White  Pelican,  a 
bird  that  arrived  in  May,  was  last  observed  at 


C A Peter  Mitchell  from  Montreal  spent  May  through  Sep  2012  at  St.  Anthony,  NL  In 
fc^fsthis  remarkable  northerly  location,  he  found  a Brown  Booby  in  mid-Jul,  between 
the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle  and  St  Anthony.  He  saw  it  from  the  ferry  to  Blanc  Sablon,  and  it 
later  appeared  on  a whale-v-zatching  tour  boat  out  of  St  Anthony  1 8 Jul.  An  article  with 
photographs  of  the  bird  appeared  in  The  Northern  Pen  23  July  201 2 <http://tinyurl.com/ 
b5epkwg>.  Northland  Discovery  Boat  Tours  staff  confirm  thatthe  bird  landed  on  one  of 
their  vessels  1 8 Jui  and  that  it  was  found  dead  on  rocks  near  the  harbor  mouth  1 9 Jul. 
The  corpse  was  unfortunately  not  retrieved. 

This  marks  the  first  record  for  Newfoundland.  New  Brunswick  had  its  first  Brown  Boo- 
by 20  May,  a bird  that  landed  on  a boat  off  Grand  Manan  Island.  Could  this  have  been 
the  same  individual? 
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An  adult  American  White  Pelican  at  Pembroke  14  June  201 2 made  an  unusual  summer-season  vagrant  for  Nova  Scotia. 
Photograph  by  Ronnie  D'Entremont. 


Come  By  Chance  1 Jun  (Brenda  Mulrooney, 
PH).  An  American  White  Pelican  visited  s. 
Nova  Scotia  along  the  Pembroke  Shore,  Yar- 
mouth 3 Jun  (ph.  Deborah  Atwood-Power), 
possibly  the  same  individual.  A Brown  Peli- 
can spent  the  last  week  of  May  on  Big  Tan- 
cook  I.,  Lunenburg,  NS  (Hillary  Dionne). 

Few  egrets  were  reported  in  the  Region.  A 
Great  Egret  found  at  Churchville,  Pictou  NS  3 
Jun  (Ken  McKenna)  lingered  for  a few  more 
days  (fide  IM);  another  was  at  Miner’s  Marsh, 
Kentville,  NS  27-31  Jul  (Richard  Stern).  On 
Prince  Edward  Island,  a Great  Egret  arrived 
31  Jul  at  Savage  Harbour  and  stayed  for  two 
weeks  (Alan  McLennan  et  al.).  A Snowy 
Egret  arrived  at  Upper  Ferry,  Codroy  NL  6 
Jun  and  remained  for  several  days  (Bruce 
Bradbury,  TB).  A Snowy  Egret,  considered 
uncommon  in  Prince  Edward  Island,  was  at 
Covehead,  Prince  Edward  Island  N.E  28-30 
Jun  (D&ES,  m.ob.).  A Snowy  found  16  Jul 
at  Black  Oler  Farm  Marsh,  Lunenburg,  NS 
(Kevin  Lantz)  was  possibly  the  same  as  the 
individual  seen  19  Jul  at  Garden  Lots,  Lunen- 
burg OH).  A Little  Blue  Heron,  a rare  sum- 
mer visitor  to  Nova  Scotia,  was  discovered 
by  kayakers  22  Jul  at  Lawrencetown  L.,  Hali- 
fax Regional  Municipality  (Kate  Steele).  The 
sole  report  of  a Cattle  Egret  for  the  season 
was  from  New  Brunswick,  where  a spring 
bird  lingered  through  1 Jun  along  Marsh 
Rd.,  Albert  (Barbara  & John  Griffin,  DC, 
Mary  Majka).  Yellow-crowned  Night-Heron 
is  a rare  summer  visitor  to  New  Brunswick; 
one  was  photographed  on  a lawn  in  Wick- 
ham, Queens  NB  1 Jun  (fide  Bill  Winsor). 
The  species  is  becoming  a little  less  rare  in 
Newfoundland,  where  an  ad.  was  observed 


on  a lawn  at  midnight  at  New  Harbour,  Trin- 
ity 13/14  Jul,  and  an  imm.  was  seen  at  Biscay 
Bay  29  Jul  (Richard  Thomas,  David  Shep- 
ard). The  sole  report  of  Glossy  Ibis  was  from 
Portugal  Cove  16  Jul  Qeff  Harrison);  the  spe- 
cies is  very  rare  in  Newfoundland. 

HAWKS  THROUGH  SHORIBIRDS 

A nesting  pair  of  Bald  Eagles  with  one  eaglet 
was  photographed  at  St.  Pierre  19  Jun  QD). 
Northern  Harrier  is  scarce  on  St.  Pierre  et 
Miquelon;  a female  was  observed  outside  the 
village  of  Miquelon  12  Jun,  and  aggressive 
behavior  by  an  ad.  male  later  in  the  season 
suggested  local  nesting  (fide  RE).  The  sole 
report  of  Red-shouldered  Hawk,  a rare  sum- 
mer resident  in  New  Brunswick,  came  from 
Skiff  L.,  York  3 Jun  (RB).  Broad-winged  Hawk 
continues  to  expand  its  presence  on  Prince 
Edward  Island,  with  one  reported  daily  23- 
28  Jun  at  Greenwich,  photographed  by  a 
visitor  from  Arkansas  (Herschel  Raney).  Just 
one  Merlin  nest  was  reported  at  St.  Pierre 
this  season  QD).  A Golden  Eagle  was  seen 
on  a fishing  trip  to  St.  John’s  1.,  Labrador  by 
Tony  Chubbs  22  Apr.  A vocal  Purple  Gal- 
linule  was  heard  at  St.  George’s  Marsh,  Char- 
lotte, NB  18  Jun  (Todd  Watts);  it  responded 
to  playback  but  did  not  come  into  view.  Also 
in  New  Brunswick,  a Common  Gallinule,  a 
rare  summer  visitor  and  occasional  breeder, 
was  photographed  at  Wilkins  Field,  Fred- 
ericton North,  York  5 Jun  (Don  Gibson). 

Nesting  Piping  Plovers  are  closely  mon- 
itored throughout  the  the  Region.  In  Price 
Edward  Island,  only  11  chicks  fledged  this 
season,  about  one-third  of  last  year’s  number 
(fide  Shannon  Mader).  Factors  in  this  decline 


include  excessively  high  tides  in  Jun,  fewer 
ads.  returning,  and  predation.  New  Bruns- 
wick plovers  fledged  2.07  chicks  per  mon- 
itored pair  as  compared  to  1.33  for  Prince 
Edward  Island  (fide  Nathalie  Paulin,  Le- 
wanny  Richardson).  In  Nova  Scotia,  Piping 
Plovers  appear  to  be  holding  their  own,  with 
46  known  breeding  pairs  but  with  only  1.53 
chicks  fledged  per  pair  this  season  (fide  Sue 
Abbott).  In  Newfoundland,  the  number  of 
pairs  increased  by  one  over  last  season,  with 
2.13  chicks  per  pair  fledged  this  season  (fide 
Shannon  Mader).  On  St.  Pierre,  at  least  one 
chick  fledged,  with  the  fate  of  3 others  un- 
known (LJ).  Two  Black-necked  Stilts  were 
at  Long  Beach,  NL  10  Jul  (CD),  making  the 
7th  provincial  record.  A hybrid  shorebird 
at  Shorebird  Cove,  Three  Fathom  Harbour, 
Halifax  Regional  Municipality  NS  28-31  Jul 
was  initially  thought  to  be  a either  a Pec- 
toral Sandpiper  x Buff-breasted  Sandpiper 
or  a Pectoral  Sandpiper  x Ruff,  but  closer 
examination  of  images  suggests  instead 
Pectoral  Sandpiper  x Buff-breasted  Sand- 
piper (PM,  Paul  Murray  IM).  The  only  Stilt 
Sandpiper  reports  came  from  Nova  Scotia, 
the  first  photographed  on  Jones  L,  Lobster 
Bay,  Yarmouth  18  Jul  (Alix  D’Entremont);  5 
more  were  at  Three  Fathom  Harbour  in  front 
of  the  observer’s  cottage  20  Jul  (SM,  Patricia 
Chalmers).  A Ruff  was  photographed  at  the 
latter  location  in  company  with  Short-billed 
Dowitchers  and  4 Lesser  Yellowlegs  8 Jul 
(PM,  SM).  In  Prince  Edward  I.,  an  early  ad. 
Long-billed  Dowitcher  -with  4 Lesser  Yellow- 
legs  was  found  in  the  marshes  of  Brackley 
Bay,  Queens  2 Jul  (DS).  An  American  Wood- 


An  occasional  vagrant  and  rare  breeder  in  Nova  Scotia,  this 


Willow  Flycatcher  was  detected  and  confirmed  by  its  song  at 
Borgles  Island  east  of  Halifax  on  9iyne  2012.  Close  inspection 
ef  this  image  reveals  a virtyal  lack  of  eyering,  obscure  boundary 
beteeen  face  and  throat,  and  an  olive-tinged  back,  all  sugges- 
tive of  Alder  Flycatcher.  Photograph  by  Chris  Pepper. 
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cock  was  observed  displaying  near  St.  An- 
drew’s, Codroy  Valley,  NL  8Jun  (Chris  Brown, 
JW,  TB,  Anne  Hughes);  the  species  is  a very 
uncommon  breeder  in  Newfoundland. 

GULLS  THROUGH  WOODPECKERS 

Sabine’s  Gull  is  a rare  find  in  New  Brunswick, 
so  Nick  Hawkins  was  fortunate  to  photograph 
one  as  it  fed  with  Bonaparte’s  Gulls  and  Black- 
legged Kittiwakes  over  Wolves  Banks  2 Jul. 
Black-headed  Gulls  are  mostly  autumn/winter 
visitors  to  New  Brunswick;  an  ad.  observed 
by  Chris  Bartlett  near  Black  Rock,  NB  26  Jul 
made  the  first  summer-period  record  for  the 
province,  about  four  weeks  earlier  than  the 
earliest  autumn  arrival  on  record.  The  next 
day,  3 ad.  Black-headeds  were  observed  dur- 
ing a whalewatch  trip  close  to  White  Head 
I.,  NB  (fide  Laurie  Murison).  A first-cycle 
Laughing  Gull  was  at  Taylor  Head  P.P,  Halifax 
Regional  Municipality  1 Jul  (Dennis  Garratt); 
another  was  seen  on  Cape  Sable  I.,  NS  20  Jul 
(Rachel  Hoogenbos).  Laughing  Gull  has  oc- 
casionally nested  in  New  Brunswick  but  is 
still  considered  rare  there.  Chris  Bartlett  ob- 
served 2 in  Head  Harbour  Passage  20  Jun;  2 
ads.  were  also  reported  on  Whitehorse  1.  12 
Jul  (Nick  Hawkins).  There  were  three  reports 
of  Laughing  Gull  from  Newfoundland,  where 
the  species  is  rare:  a second-cycle  bird  at  Por- 
tugal Cove  South  15  Jun  (Richard  Thomas),  a 
first-cycle  bird  at  St.  Shott’s  Beach  21  Jul  (KK, 
JW,  BM),  and  an  ad.  at  Conception  Bay  South 
21  Jul  (Brendan  Kelly). 

Glaucous  Gull  is  scarce  in  summer  s.  of 
Labrador,  so  2 at  Salmonier,  Burin  Pen.,  NL 
25  Jul  (Terry  Williams)  made  a good  find.  The 
Brothers,  two  small  islands  in  Lobster  Bay  just 
off  Lower  West  Pubnico,  Yarmouth,  NS,  still 
hold  the  Region’s  largest  Roseate  Tern  colony. 
The  islands  were  designated  a wildlife  man- 
agement area  in  2007  and  also  support  col- 
onies of  Common  and  Arctic  Terns.  The  total 
number  of  tern  nests  on  The  Brothers  this 
season  was  658,  of  which  34  were  Roseate 
Tern  nests,  down  from  a maximum  of  90  Ros- 
eate Tern  nests  in  2002.  Twenty-three  Roseate 
Tern  chicks  were  banded  this  season,  com- 
pared to  44  in  2002  (Ted  D’Eon).  Royal  Tern 
is  a vagrant  to  Newfoundland,  but  6 were 
found  this  season!  Members  of  a birding  tour 
(Tom  Hince  et  al.)  located  the  first  of  what 
would  be  a bonanza  for  Newfoundland  when 
they  noted  one  at  St.  Vincent’s  Beach  9 Jul,  for 
the  5th  provincial  record.  Later  that  day,  the 
lighthouse  keeper  at  Cape  Race  photographed 
4 as  they  flew  past  the  Cape  (CD).  The  next 
day,  2 were  discovered  at  St.  Vincent’s  Beach 
(Chris  Ryan,  Chris  Brown,  KK,  BM,  JW).  A 
Great  Skua  was  observed  between  St.  Pierre 
and  the  Burin  Pen.,  NL  23  & 26  Jun;  2 were 


in  the  same  area  14  Jul  (JD).  An  early  South 
Polar  Skua  was  seen  during  a whalewatching 
cruise  off  Brier  I.,  NS  25  Jun  (fide  EM). 

A White -winged  Dove  was  photographed 
at  a feeder  in  Trepassey  NL  1 Jun  (CD).  The 
population  of  Common  Nighthawk  in  Nova 
Scotia  has  plunged  dramatically,  being  only 
15%  of  what  it  was  in  the  1960s,  so  the  sight 
of  20-25  over  Plympton,  Digby  25  Jul  must 
have  been  heartening  (Maggie  Rice).  A Ruby- 
throated  Hummingbird  was  photographed 
at  St.  Pierre  12  Jun  (Erederic  Disnard).  Two 
Ruby-throateds  were  noted  in  Newfound- 
land, the  first  at  Codroy  Valley  1 Jun  Qohn 
Gosse),  the  other  at  Tuach,  Pynn’s  Brook  29 
Jul  (Tina  Leonard).  A Rufous  Hummingbird 
lingered  at  a residence  near  Sable  River,  Shel- 
burne, NS  (fide  Ron  D’Entremont);  there  are 
about  10  previous  provincial  records.  A Red- 
headed Woodpecker  tarried  around  Sonara, 
Guysborough,  NS  4 Jun  (Randy  LaufO. 

PASSERINES 

Willow  Flycatcher  is  a barely  annual  sum- 
mer visitor  to  Nova  Scotia;  a singing  bird  at 
Northern  Point,  Brier  L,  Digby  2 Jun  lingered 
almost  until  month’s  end,  providing  the  is- 
land with  its  3rd  record  ever  (EM).  A Willow 
Flycatcher  was  along  the  main  road  on  White 
Head  L,  NB  2 Jun  (RB),  and  elsewhere  in  that 
province,  a pair  was  reported  10  Jun  at  Wil- 
kin Field,  York  (David  DeKoeyer).  An  Eastern 
Kingbird  was  reported  at  Cape  Miquelon  20 
Jul  (fide  RE).  A juv.  Fork-tailed  Flycatcher 
was  at  the  Pubnico  Pt.  wind  farm,  Yarmouth, 
NS  21  Jul  (Raymond  D’Entremont);  this  rep- 
resents the  10th  provincial  record.  Philadel- 
phia Vireo  is  still  considered  rare  in  Prince 
Edward  Island  in  summer.  One  was  found 
along  the  Woodland  Trail  within  the  Prince 
Edward  Island  N.P  at  Dalvay  Queens  1 Jun 
(Paul  Giroux  et  al).  Tree  Swallows  nested 
early  in  New  Brunswick,  with  fledged  young 
reported  by  7 Jul  in  many  areas  (fide  Mary 
Catherine  Clements).  A pair  of  Northern 
Rough-winged  Swallows  carrying  nesting 
material  was  observed  at  Westport,  Digby 
2 Jun  (EM),  providing  the  first  evidence  of 
nesting  for  Nova  Scotia.  By  28  Jun,  Barn 
Swallows  had  fledged  young  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, an  early  date  for  the  species  (fide  Joyce 
Gildart,  Becky  Whitham).  House  Wrens  are 
typically  autumn  vagrants  in  Newfoundland, 
so  one  singing  along  Rennie’s  River  Trail,  St. 
John’s  19  Jun  (Anne  Hughes,  JW,  Jennifer 
Harding)  was  exceptional.  Once  common  in 
St.  Pierre  et  Miquelon,  Gray-cheeked  Thrush 
is  now  considered  rare  there,  so  it  was  en- 
couraging when  a few  were  heard  singing 
on  Miquelon  and  Langlade  4 Jun-6  Jul  (LJ). 
Three  reports  of  Brown  Thrasher  from  the 
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The  plumages  of  these  two  female  Yellow  Warblers  photographed  in  early  July  2012  at  Cape  George,  Richmond 
County,  Mova  Scotia  clearly  differ.  The  bird  on  the  left  appears  to  be  the  usual  bright  subspecies  aestiva,  which  nests 
in  the  United  States  and  southern  Canada.  The  one  on  the  right  has  features  of  the  boreal  subspecies  amnicola:  dingy 
olive  above.  This  subspecies  was  once  known  as  Newfoundland  Yellow  Warbler.  There  are  old  summer  specimens  of 
amnicola  from  Sydney  and  northern  Cape  Breton  Island,  and  Godfrey  in  The  Birds  of  Canada  indicates  that  aestiva 
intergrades  vM  amnicola  on  Cape  Breton  Island,  in  fact.  Photographs  bykannie  Shermerhorn. 


area  around  Pennfield, 

Charlotte,  NB  30  Jun 
(Gilbert  Bouchard)  were 
the  only  ones  received. 

An  Eastern  Towhee, 
casual  in  summer  in 
New  Brunswick,  was 
seen  at  The  Farm,  West- 
morland 20  Jul  (Debbie 
Cusick),  Furnishing  one 
of  few  records  for  New 
Brunswick,  a singing 
Clay-colored  Sparrow 
was  observed  just  off 
the  Trans-Canada  Hwy., 
about  900  m from  the 
Quebec  border  13  Jul 
(Richard  Blacquiere); 
breeding  has  never  been 
confirmed  in  the  prov- 
ince. In  Price  Edward  Island,  a pair  of  Scarlet 
Tanagers  was  at  South  Melville,  Queens  12  Jul 
(Harry  Smith);  this  is  the  only  one  of  the  three 
Maritime  provinces  in  which  the  species  has 
not  been  proven  to  breed.  A Western  Tan- 
ager  at  a feeder  in  Tatamagouche,  Colchester, 
NS  5 Jun  (Murray  Foote,  fide  Dwaine  Oak- 
ley) makes  the  first  provincial  and  Regional 
summer  record;  there  are  12+  other  Nova 


Scotia  records,  all  in  autumn  and  winter.  Re- 
cords of  Bobolink  from  St.  Pierre  et  Miquelon 
are  fewer  over  the  past  few  years,  so  a female 
at  Langlade  13  Jun  (LJ)  made  welcome  news. 
A Painted  Bunting  at  Mayfield,  Charlotte, 
NB  15  Jun  (ph.  John  MacCready)  was  quite 
a rare  summer  find.  Eastern  Meadowlark  is 
now  considered  a rare  breeder  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, so  one  between  Bathurst  and  Miscou 


I.,  Gloucester  20  Jun  (Ross 
Wood)  was  significant.  Bal- 
timore Orioles  continue  to 
expand  in  Prince  Edward  Is- 
land; at  least  two  pairs  bred 
successfully  at  Clyde  River 
and  Cornwall,  Queens  this 
season. 

Contributors  (subregional 
editors  in  boldface):  Todd 
Boland,  Gilbert  Bouchard, 
Roger  Burrows,  David  Chris- 
tie, Joel  Detcheverry,  Cliff 
Dolan,  Roger  Etcheberry 
(St.  Pierre  et  Miquelon), 
James  Hirtle,  Durian  Inger- 
soll,  Laurent  Jackman,  Ken 
Knowles,  Ian  McLaren 
(Nova  Scotia),  Bruce  Mac- 
tavish  (Newfoundland  and  Labrador),  Pat 
McKay,  Janice  Miller,  Eric  Mills,  Susann  My- 
ers, David  & Elaine  Seeler  (Prince  Edward 
Island),  Stuart  Tingley,  John  Wells.  O 


David  Seeler,  28  Irwin  Drive,  Charlottetown, 

Prince  Edward  Island,  C1E 1S2,  (dseeler@eastlink.ca) 
Blake  Maybank,  144  Bayview  Drive,  White's  Lake, 
Nova  Scotia  B3T 1Z1,  (maybank@ns.sympatico.ca) 
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The  summer  had  ideal  weather  for  the 
third  year  of  the  Quebec  Breeding  Bird 
Atlas.  Temperature  anomalies  ranged 
from  +1  to  +2°  C in  southern  Quebec  and 
from  +1  to  +1.5°  in  central  and  eastern  Que- 
bec. In  the  North,  June  was  extremely  warm, 
with  anomalies  of  +6°  at  Kuujjuaq  and  +5° 
around  Hudson  and  James  Bay,  but  July  was 
closer  to  normal.  This  warm  weather  formed 
part  of  a massive  continental  pattern  cente- 
red on  the  Great  Plains.  Rainfall  was  below 
normal  almost  everywhere  in  the  Region, 
except  locally  where  thunderstorms  briefly 
brought  heavy  rain.  Atlas  work  produced 
interesting  finds,  but  the  highlight  of  the 
season  was  a Little  Egret  that  lingered  for  45 
days  near  Montreal. 

GEESE  THROUGH  IBISES 

Two  ad.  Greater  Snow  Geese  were  seen  with 
one  gosling  at  Saint-Ignace-de-Loyola  30 
May  (ph.  A.  Desmarais).  It  is  exceedingly  un- 
usual to  find  breeding  Snow  Geese  in  s.  Que- 
bec; the  only  other  place  where  the  species  is 


known  to  breed  in  s.  Quebec  is  on  the  Loups 
Marins  Is.  in  the  middle  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
opposite  Petite-Riviere-Saint-Frangois.  Last 
spring’s  Mute  Swan  at  Sainte-Clothilde-de- 
Chateauguay  continued  through  at  least  1 Jul 
(PB,  m.ob.).  Singles  were  also  reported  at  lie 
aux  Fermiers  14  Jun  (Y.  Gauthier  et  al.)  and 
at  Lavaltrie  7 Jul  (fide  B.  Cloutier).  Although 
the  species  nests  close  by  around  L.  Ontario, 
breeding  has  yet  to  be  recorded  in  the  Re- 
gion. A Trumpeter  Swan  was  at  Val-d’Or  23 
Jul+  (ph.  RLa,  J.  Henault,  M.  Fleury  et  al). 
A Black  Swan  (exotic)  was  at  Saint-Ours  20 
Jul  (ph.  C.  Genest,  J.  Bergeron).  A single  Eur- 
asian Wigeon  appeared  at  Pointe-au-Pere  30 
Jun-1  Jul  (DR).  A Bufflehead  with  5 duck- 
lings at  Gallix  26  Jul  (SD,  R.  Benoit)  repre- 
sented the  easternmost  breeding  record  ever. 
In  late  Jul  2011,  Norman  Seymour,  a retired 
biologist  whose  work  focused  on  waterfowl, 
was  very  fortunate  to  find  a female  Canvas- 
back  with  8 ducklings  on  L.  Saint-Francis 
near  Dundee.  This  provided  a first  breeding 
record  for  the  province.  Wild  Turkeys  seem 
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This  Little  Egret  spent  most  of  summer  2012  at  Sainte-Catherine,  near  Montreal.  Discovered  by  Raymond  Belhumeur  on  5 
(here  31)  July,  it  was  last  seen  on  18  August.  The  bird  was  photographed  by  numerous  enthusiasts.  Photograph  by  Michele 
Amyot. 


This  nest  of  Caspian  Tern  on  the  Grandes  Battures  Tailhandier  (Bouchervilie)  held  two  young  on  18  June  201 2,  providing 
the  first  confirmed  breeding  record  for  southern  Quebec.  Photograph  by  Oem's  Henri. 


now  quite  regular  as  far  n.  as  Mont-Laurier 
{fide  RLe). 

A Manx  Shearwater  turned  up  at  Riviere- 
Ouelle  29  Jul  OFR).  and  a Leach’s  Storm-Pe- 
trel was  there  the  day  before  (L,  Belleau).  Two 
American  White  Pelicans  stopped  briefly  on 
L.  Nominingue  9 Jun  (ph.  S.  Hogan).  Rare 
for  the  Lower  St.  Lawrence,  a Least  Bittern 
was  discovered  at  Cacouna  21  Jun  (DR).  Two 
Great  Egret  nests  were  a good  find  on  Con- 
roy 1.  on  the  Outaouais  R.  (Gatineau)  15  Jul 
(B.  Di  Labio),  providing  the  first  breeding  re- 
cord for  this  area.  This  colonial  species  now 
nests  at  a minimum  of  four  sites  in  s.  Que- 
bec. Another  was  reported  at  D’Alembert  17- 
22  Jun,  a first  record  for  Abitibi  (M.  Lessard 
et  ah).  A Little  Egret  fascinated  hundreds  of 
observers  near  Montreal  at  Sainte-Catherine 
5 Jul-18  Aug  (ph.  RB).  This  represented  the 
2nd  Regional  record  in  2012  and  the  3rd  re- 
cord overall.  A Tricolored  Heron  showed  up 
briefly  at  Les  Bergeronnes  7 Jul  (Y.  Fabe,  S. 
Page),  while  a Glossy  Ibis  persisted  at  lie  des 
Barques  (Sainte-Anne-de-Sorel)  18  Jun-17 
Jul  0-  Cadieux,  m.ob.). 

VULTURES  THROUGH  CUCKOOS 

A Black  Vulture  was  at  Bic  26  Jul  (R.  Bar- 
beau).  Rare  40  years  ago,  Turkey  Vultures  are 
now  plentiful  in  the  Region,  as  shown  by  a 
count  of  230  made  at  a roost  in  Mont-Laurier 
24  Jul  (RLe).  A nest  of  Rough-legged  Hawk 
was  discovered  8 Jun  near  Blanc-Sablon,  a 
rare  event  in  the  Region  away  from  Nunavik 
(H.  Tremblay).  A pair  of  American  Kestrels 
nested  in  a nestbox  at  Kuujjuaq  (Nunavik), 
producing  5 young  13  Jul;  another  pair  nest- 
ed in  an  old  building  in  the  same  municipal- 
ity (P.  May,  fide  SD),  These  records  constitute 
a remarkable  range  extension  for  the  species. 
Always  underreported,  3 Yellow  Rails  were 
at  He  aux  Grues  9 Jul  (G.  Ethier,  R Casavant, 
J.  Henault),  and  one  was  at  Barachois  (Gas- 
pesie)  24  Jun  (G.  Hubert). 

A Marbled  Godwit  at  La  Motte  (Abitibi) 
20-23  Jun  was  noteworthy  (LI).  A Stilt  Sand- 
piper, a rare  northbound  migrant  in  the  prov- 
ince, was  intercepted  at  Yamachiche  1 Jun 
0-  Gelinas  et  al).  Away  from  the  Magdalen 
Is.,  single  Black-headed  Gulls  appeared  at  La 
Malbaie  3 Jun  (PO)  and  at  Les  Escoumins  1 7 
Jun-4  Jul  0GB,  M.  Bertrand).  An  interesting 
count  of  6 Little  Gulls  was  made  at  Tadous- 
sac  2 Jun  (R.  Pintiaux).  Totals  of  4 Laughing 
Gulls  and  4 Franklin’s  Gulls  were  reported  in 
Jun.  A Herring  Gull  x Glaucous  Gull  hybrid 
was  found  at  La  Malbaie  4 Jun  (OB,  IL).  A 
high  count  of  31  Lesser  Black-backed  Gulls 
was  made  between  La  Malbaie  and  Saint- 
Irenee  4 Jun  (OB,  IL).  A third-cycle  Lesser 
Black-backed  Gull  among  breeding  Iceland 


Gulls  at  Deception  Bay,  Nunavik  28  Jul  (OB) 
made  a first  for  n.  Quebec.  A Caspian  Tern 
nest  containing  two  eggs  was  found  on  the 
Grandes  Battures  Tailhandier  at  Bouchervilie 
18  Jun.  The  nest  contained  2 young  28  Jun 
(ph.  D.  Henri,  P.  Wery,  S.  Cote),  confirm- 
ing the  first  breeding  record  for  s.  Quebec. 
The  only  other  place  where  the  species  has 
been  known  to  nest  is  on  He  a la  Brume  on 
the  Lower  North  Shore.  A Roseate  Tern  at 
Grande-Entree  (Magdalen  Is.)  16  Jun  was  a 
welcome  sight  (S.  Cyr  et  al.).  A Long-tailed 


Jaeger  at  Sainte-Petronille  (i.  d’Orleans)  5 
Jun  (PO)  was  locally  rare.  A Razorbill  on  L. 
Saint-Louis  near  Montreal  17-18  Jun  (ph.  R. 
Rousselle  et  al.)  was  totally  unexpected  in 
summer  at  this  inland  location. 

Single  Eurasian  Collared-Doves  were  at 
Saint-Flavien  10  Jun-19  Jul  OR  m.ob.)  and 
at  Sainte-Brigide-d’lberville  19  Jul  (R.  & G. 
Boulet).  No  breeding  activity  was  reported  at 
the  latter  site,  where  the  first  Regional  breed- 
ing record  occurred  last  summer.  Single 
White-winged  Doves  were  at  Saint-Eulalie 
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This  Razorbill  was  photographed  1 7 June  2012  from  a boat  in  the  middle  of  Lake  Saint-Louis  near  Montreal.  This  would  appear  to 
furnish  a first  summer  record  for  the  Montreal  area.  Photograph  by  Roger  Rousselle. 


23  May-7  Jun  (L.  Boily  A.  Simard)  and  at 
Saint-Alexis-de-Matapedia  19-20  Jun  (ph., 
T.  Gallant).  At  least  5 Yellow-billed  Cuck- 
oos were  reported  Injun  in  the  s.  part  of  the 
province,  where  the  species  is  a rare  nester, 

OWLS  THROUGH  THRUSHES 

In  the  wake  of  last  winter’s  irruption,  more 
Snowy  Owls  lingered  into  summer  than 
usual,  including  birds  in  urban  Quebec  City 
and  Rimouski.  Two  were  still  in  the  Magda- 
len Is.  19  Jul  (T  Bussiere).  A juv.  Northern 
Hawk  Owl  in  the  Reserve  Faunique  des 
Laurentides  31  Jul  (Y.  Hamel)  and  an  ad.  at 
Ferme-Neuve  5 Jul  (MA.  Montpetit)  were 
good  hnds.  The  efforts  of  volunteers  for 
the  breeding  bird  atlas  led  to  the  discovery 
of  numerous  breeding  sites  of  Long-eared 
Owls  in  sw.  Quebec  in  Jul,  where  the  spe- 
cies was  previously  thought  to  be  very  rare 
or  absent.  A Short-eared  Owl  at  Bromont  3 
Jun  (B.  Hamel,  JPS)  made  a welcome  hnd  for 
this  species,  which  is  now  exceedingly  rare  s. 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  corridor.  A singing  East- 
ern Whip-poor-will  at  Saint-Urbain  (Charle- 
voix) 6 Jul  was  rare  for  this  area  QP),  while 
a count  of  28  at  Bois-Franc,  Outaouais  2 Jun 
0-  Bernier)  was  impressive.  A Red-headed 
Woodpecker  was  at  Bromont  30  Jun  (S.  Lab- 
be)  was  rare,  but  the  finding  of  an  ad.  90  km 
nw.  of  Matagami  1 Jun  (A.  Fouillet,  R.  De- 
schenes)  was  truly  spectacular.  Red-bellied 
Woodpeckers  were  again  present  at  the  Mor- 
gan arboretum  in  Sainte-Anne-de-Bellevue 
22  Jun  (DJ.  Leandri-Breton)  and  at  Chateau- 
guay,  where  breeding  was  confirmed  27  Jul 
(RB  et  ah).  Breeding  was  also  confirmed  9 Jul 
at  Philipsburg,  where  a single  juv.  was  seen 


in  an  area  where  a pair  had  been  present  in 
spring  (J.  Laporte).  Another  Red-bellied  was 
at  Granby  16  Jun  QPS  et  ah). 

For  the  2nd  consecutive  year,  a territorial 
Acadian  Flycatcher  was  present  at  Notre- 
Dame-du-Nord  27  May-24  Jun  Q-  Frechette 
et  ah);  another  was  heard  and  seen  briefly  at 
Rimouski  31  Jul  (G.  Gendron),  a first  for  the 
Lower  St.  Lawrence  and  10th  for  the  prov- 
ince. A territorial  Willow  Flycatcher  at  Cap- 
des-Rosiers  20-30  Jun  (D.  Jalbert,  E.  Asselin) 
was  very  unusual  for  the  Gaspe  Peninsula. 
A White-breasted  Nuthatch  at  Bonaventure 
1.  12  Jul  (M.  Juteau)  was  clearly  lost  and 
out  of  habitat.  A Carolina  Wren  pair  raised 
consecutive  broods  at  Chateauguay  over  the 
summer.  The  fledging  of  3 young  from  the 
2nd  nest  was  witnessed  2 Aug  (M.  Groulx, 
LLem).  A singing  Sedge  Wren  at  La  Motte  20 
Jun  (LI)  made  an  exceptional  record  for  the 
Abitibi  region.  The  Blue-gray  Gnatcatcher 
nest  reported  at  Dundee  in  spring  fledged 
successfully  (ph.  LLem  et  ah),  and  a family 
group  of  at  least  4 birds  was  reported  on  1. 
Bizard  9-16  Jul  (C.  Prevost).  A singing  male 
Wood  Thrush  at  McWatters  in  Abitibi  28  Jun 
(LI)  and  another  n.  of  Baie-Comeau  14-16 
Jul  (D.  St-Laurent)  were  highly  unusual  for 
their  respective  areas. 

THRASHERS  THROUGH  FINCHES 

A Brown  Thrasher  at  Sainte-Anne-des-Monts 
3 Jun  (M.  Daudelin)  was  rare  so  far  e.  in  the 
province.  Two  Cerulean  Warblers  at  Bristol 
14-17  Jun  (].  Dubois  et  al.)  were  at  a new  site 
for  this  species.  A Worm-eating  Warbler  at 
I’Anse-a-Beaufils  2 Jul  (L.  Lagueux,  J.  Wise- 
man) was  a first  for  the  Gaspesie  region.  A 


Connecticut  Warbler  at  Les  Escoumins  3 Jul 
0GB)  was  near  the  e.  limit  of  the  species’ 
range.  A male  Eield  Sparrow  at  Ragueneau 
8 Jun-10  Jul  returned  for  the  2nd  year  in 
a row  OP-  Barry)  and  was  seen  tending  to 
offspring  that  were  perhaps  the  result  of  hy- 
bridization with  a Chipping  Sparrow.  A pair 
of  Dark-eyed  Juncos  with  2 juvs.  in  rocky 
tundra  far  n.  of  the  treeline  at  Deception  Bay 
26  Jul-5  Aug  (B.  Laliberte,  OB)  was  quite 
unusual.  A Dickcissel  was  at  Sainte-Eelicite 
10  Jun  0-  Deschenes). 

Four  Yellow-headed  Blackbirds  were 
found  this  summer;  an  ad.  male  at  Val-d’Or 
7 Jun  (RLa);  a female  at  Baie-Trinite  13  Jun 
(fide  E.  Brotherton);  a female  or  young  male 
at  Lac  Matagami  1 Jul  (E  Gagnon);  and  an 
imm.  male  at  Saint-Redempteur  (Levis)  16 
Jul  (D.  & M.  Boucher).  A pair  of  Eastern 
Meadowlarks  carrying  food  at  Authier  23-27 
Jun  (S.  Gagnon  et  al.)  was  very  unusual  in 
Abitibi.  While  looking  for  the  Little  Egret  at 
Sainte-Catherine  14  Jul,  a few  visiting  bird- 
ers were  very  fortunate  to  see  2 Orchard 
Orioles,  a first-year  male  (T.  Johnson,  N. 
Senner)  and  an  ad.  male  (C.  Wood).  As  was 
the  case  in  1995,  2003,  2007,  and  2010, 
several  juv.  Common  Redpolls  were  reported 
at  Riviere-Ouelle  (C.  Auchu,  C.  Girard)  and 
at  Rimouski  (G.  Proulx)  as  early  as  23  Jun. 
The  provenance  of  these  birds  remains  mys- 
terious, but  they  may  come  from  coniferous 
forests  of  the  s.  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence  R. 
following  periods  of  high  cone  yields  that 
last  into  spring.  A European  Goldfinch  was 
at  Sheldrake  2 Jun  (R.  Touzel).  Also  an  ex- 
otic, an  Orange  Bishop  attended  a feeder  in 
Pincourt  18-24  Jul  (ph.  L.  & M.  Mondor). 

Contributors  (subregional  editors  in  bold- 
face): Pierre  Bannon  (Montreal),  Olivier 
Barden,  Jean-Guy  Beaulieu,  Raymond  Bel- 
humeur,  Samuel  Denault,  Monique  Ber- 
linguette  (Haute-Yamaska),  Louis  Imbeau 
(Abitibi-Temiscamingue),  Raymond  Ladu- 
rantaye,  Robert  LeBrun,  Isabelle  Lechasseur, 
Louise  Lefebvre  (Lower-St.  Lawrence),  Lu- 
cien  Lemay,  Pierre  Otis,  Jean  Piuze,  Pierre 
Poulin  (Gaspesie).  Jean-Franqois  Rousseau 
(Quebec  City),  Danielle  Ruest,  Jean-Pierre 
Santerre,  Daniel  Toussaint  (Outaouais).  O 


Pierre  Bannon,  1517  Leprohon,  Montreal, 

Quebec  H4E 1P1,  (pbannon@videotron.ca) 

Olivier  Barden,  120  avenue  Le  Gardeur,  Apt.  5, 
Baie-Comeau,  Quebec  G4Z 1 E9,  (iridosornis@gmail.com) 
Normand  David,  53  Hasting,  Apt.  202, 
Doliard-des-Ormeaux,  Quebec  H9G  3C4, 
(normanddavid@videotron.ca) 

Samuel  Denault,  5735  de  la  Roche,  Montreal,  Quebec 
H2S  2CS,  (spdenault@gmail.com) 
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Early  June  felt  the  residual  effects  of  se- 
vere high  winds,  hail,  and  a lingering 
spell  of  rain  that  fell  during  the  last 
days  of  May,  This  period  of  wet  and  windy 
weather  and  higher-than-normal  tides  caused 
significant  and  well-documented  destruction 
of  nests  of  Piping  Plover,  American  Oyster- 
catcher,  Least  Tern,  and  no  doubt  impacted 
other  coastal  nesters  such  as  Saltmarsh  Spar- 
row. Boston  temperatures  were  below  normal 
in  June,  with  an  average  of  66.8°  P Despite 
this,  96°  on  21  June  eclipsed  by  1°  the  pre- 
vious record  set  in  1949,  and  Boston  rainfall 
totaled  nearly  12  cm,  well  above  average.  If 
nothing  else,  many  trees  and  lavras  seemed  to 
remain  greener  longer  than  in  many  years  due 
to  this  extensive  precipitation. 

Not  unlike  2011,  July  was  hot,  and  the  first 
half  of  the  month  virtually  never  saw  Boston 
temperatures  dip  below  80°,  and  tempera- 
tures rose  above  90°  on  several  days.  Mid-July 
witnessed  severe  thunderstorms  in  some  ar- 
eas. In  Massachusetts,  some  neighborhoods 
were  flooded,  and  significant  hailstorms 
pelted  many  communities.  Numerous  trees 
were  toppled  by  severe  winds  on  18  July,  and 
Berkshire  County  was  under  a tornado  advi- 
sory for  nearly  two  days.  As  in  summer  2011, 
thousands  of  Massachusetts  residents  lost 
power  for  extended  periods  of  time. 

Notable  breeding  events  of  the  season  in- 
cluded a first  state  nesting  record  of  White- 
faced Ibis  in  Massachusetts,  and  rare  breeding 
occurrences  of  Black  Vulture  in  Massachu- 
setts, Long-eared  Owl  in  Maine,  Merlin  in 
Massachusetts,  Fish  Crow  in  Vermont,  and 
Prothonotary  Warbler  in  Rhode  Island.  Other 
outstanding  reports  included  Black-bellied 
Whistling-Ducks  in  Massachusetts,  Brown 
Booby  off  Massachusetts,  Bar-tailed  Godwit  in 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island’s  first-ever  Little 


Stint,  Red-billed  Tropicbird  in  Maine  (again!), 
and  additional  Maine  records  of  . Sooty  Tern, 
Fork-tailed  Flycatcher,  and  the  state’s  second- 
ever  Chestnut-collared  Longspun 

Abbreviations:  B.B.C  (Brookline  Bird  Club); 
B.O.  (Bird  Observer)'  Charlestown  Breachway 
(Charlestown,  Washington,  RI);  Chatham  (Barn- 
stable, MA);  C.D.E.E  (Connecticut  Department 
of  Environmental  Protection);  First  Encoun- 
ter Beach  (Eastham,  Barnstable,  MA);  H.B.S.P. 
(Hammonasset  Beach  S.P.,  Madison,  New  Ha- 
ven, CT);  Kettle  1.  (Manchester,  Essex,  MA);  L. 
Josephine  (Easton,  Aroostook,  ME);  M.A.R.B.A. 
(Maine  Audubon  Rare  Bird  Alert);  M.D.EW 
(Massachusetts  Division  of  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life); M.N.H.E.S.P  (Massachusetts  Natural 
Heritage  and  Endangered  Species  Program); 
N.H.A.  (New  Hampshire  Audubon);  Plum  1. 
(Parker  River  N.WR.,  Newbury/Rowley  Es- 
sex, MA);  Race  Pt.  (Provincetown,  Barnstable, 
MA);  Scarborough  Marsh  (Scarborough  Beach, 
Cumberland,  ME);  South  Beach  (Chatham, 
Barnstable,  MA);  Stellwagen  Bank  (Stellwagen 
Bank  National  Marine  Sanctuary);  Tuckernuck 
1.  (off  Nantucket  L,  MA);  U.S.EWS.  (U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service),  VC.E.  (Vermont  Center 
for  Ecostudies). 

WATERFOWL  THROUGH  IBISES 

In  keeping  with  the  northward  push  of  Black- 
bellied  Whistling-Ducks,  2 were  in  the  ur- 
ban Boston  Fenway,  Suffolk,  MA  22  Jul  (ph. 
A.  Barker),  and  another  spent  most  of  the 
summer  at  Great  Meadows  N.W.R.,  Concord, 
Middlesex,  MA  3 Jul-i-  (ph.  R.  Doherty).  Always 


scarce  breeders  in  New  England,  a pair  of 
Blue-winged  Teal  at  Charlestown  Breachway 
29  Jun  (TA)  showed  no  indication  of  nest- 
ing. The  Region’s  only  known  nesting  locality 
for  Redhead,  L.  Josephine,  again  hosted  the 
species  this  summer,  although  the  number 
of  broods  was  not  known  (fide  LS).  Most  no- 
table among  the  usual  cadre  of  lingering  and 
non-breeding  sea  ducks  were  single  White- 
winged Scoters  at  L.  Umbagog,  Coos,  NH  16 
Jun  (M.  O’Brien)  and  Unity  Park,  Waldo,  ME 
29  Jun  (T.  Aversa).  Seemingly  always  erratic 
and  irregular  in  their  appearance  and  nesting 
in  New  England,  a Ruddy  Duck  made  a brief 
appearance  at  Exeter,  Rockingham,  NH  12  Jun 
(fide  TV),  and  3 were  at  Plum  1.  26  Jun  (RH). 
It  has  never  been  clear  whether  water  level  or 
some  combination  of  other  factors  determines 
the  ultimate  breeding  locations  of  this  species 
in  New  England. 

Vermont’s  70  nesting  pairs  of  Common 
Loons  hatched  66  surviving  chicks,  a mod- 
est increase  from  last  year  (fide  EH,  VC.E.); 
Vermont  has  long  set  the  bar  for  maintain- 
ing a stable  to  increasingly  productive  nest- 
ing loon  population  in  New  England.  In 
New  Hampshire,  despite  mercury  issues  that 
continue  to  plague  nesting  loons,  188  pairs 
of  Common  Loons  successfully  raised  134 
chicks,  an  increase  in  nesting  pairs  and  only 
a slight  drop  in  productivity  from  last  season 
(fide  TV).  In  Massachusetts,  19  pairs  of  loons 
raised  16  chicks  (fideV  Spagnuolo,  M.D.EW). 
The  presence  of  2 ad.  and  5 juv.  Pied-billed 
Grebes  at  Great  Meadows  N.WR.  24  Jun  (SA) 
represented  the  first  confirmation  of  success- 
ful nesting  for  the  species  at 
this  location  in  many  years. 
A Red-necked  Grebe  at 
Squam  L.,  Carroll,  NH  23- 
24  Jun  (fide  TV)  was  decid- 
edly unseasonable. 

Pelagic  species  were  well 
reported.  A Black-capped 
Petrel  was  off  Massachusetts 
21  Jul  OS,  MI,  JT,  B.B.C.). 
Continuing  the  trend  of  re- 
cent summers,  Cory’s  Shear- 
waters appeared  in  above- 
average  numbers  early  in 
the  season.  In  the  cool  Gulf 
of  Maine  waters,  the  species 
was  actually  the  most  com- 
mon shearwater  observed 
on  whale-watching  trips  out 
of  Portland,  ME  throughout 
Jul  (fide  LS);  43  tallied  in 
inshore  waters  e.  of  Cha- 
tham 24  Jun  (BN)  was  a 
high  count  for  this  date.  In- 
creased interest  in  subspe- 


As  Black-bellied  Whistling-Ducks  expand  their  range  in  the  United  States,  the  species  has 
been  making  increasingly  frequent  appearances  in  New  England,  such  as  this  one  pho- 
tographed 3 July  2012  at  Great  Meadows  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in  Concord,  Middlesex 
County,  Massachusetts,  where  it  spent  much  of  the  summer.  Photograph  by  Ryan  Doherty. 
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Although  the  success  of  its  nesting  remains  unknown,  this 
White-faced  Ibis  was  one  of  a pair  that  nested  at  Kettle 
Island,  Manchester,  Essex  County,  Massachusetts,  here  pho- 
tographed 19  May  2012.  The  species  was  also  suspected  of 
nesting  at  this  location  in  2009.  Photograph  by  Craig  Gibson. 

cies  of  Cory’s  has  led  to  more  reports  recently 
of  the  nominate  subspecies  (Scopoli’s  Shear- 
water), with  4 Scopoli’s  distinguished  among 
40  total  Cory’s  Shearwaters  40  km  sw.  of 
Nantucket  8 Jul  (ph.  ’VL).  In  New  Hampshire 
waters,  numbers  of  all  tubenose  species  were 
considered  lower  than  usual,  but  600  Great 
Shearwaters  and  1200  Sooty  Shearwaters  e.  of 
Chatham  24  Jun  (BN)  suggested  that  bait  was 
probably  in  usual  abundance  off  Cape  Cod. 
In  late  Jul,  strong  winds  were  responsible  for 
deflecting  large  numbers  of  shearwaters  into 
Cape  Cod  Bay,  where  175  Cory’s,  900  Great, 
and  a record-smashing  460  Manx  Shearwa- 
ters were  counted  at  First  Encounter  Beach  25 
Jul  (BN).  The  next  day,  102  Manx  Shearwaters 
at  Plum  I.  (RH)  marked  a record  high  tally  for 
that  locality.  Unlike  last  year,  Wilson’s  Storm- 
Petrels  were  virtually  absent  in  Long  Island 
Sound  waters  off  Connecticut  (fide  GH);  1200 
off  Chatham  24  Jun  (BN)  made  the  highest 
reported  total  for  the  period. 

A Red-billed  Tropicbird  was  carefully 
identified  on  Georges  Bank  off  Massachusetts 
13  Jun  (TJ,  jide  B.O.),  and  another  returned 
to  frequent  the  waters  off  Seal  1.,  Knox,  ME 
for  the  8th  straight  year  (M.A.R.B.A.,  Jide  LS). 
Whether  these  reports  could  possibly  refer 
to  the  same  individual  is  uncertain.  At  least 


as  remarkable  as  the  tropicbirds  was  the  ap- 
pearance of  a subad.  Brown  Booby  that  came 
aboard  a research  vessel  80  km  sw.  of  Martha’s 
Vineyard  26-28  Jul  (ph.  M.  SchrimpO,  the 
2nd  in  Bay  State  waters  in  two  years.  Always 
peripheral  in  its  in  appearance  in  New  Eng- 
land, a Brown  Pelican  appeared  at  Gloucester, 
Essex,  MA  5 Jun  Q.  Barber),  and  there  was 
speculation  that  pelican  present  7-30  Jun  in 
Boston  Harbor  (fide  B.O.)  was  likely  the  same 
individual. 

A traditional  wading  bird  nest  count  survey 
conducted  in  mid-May  at  Kettle  I.,  Manches- 
ter, Essex,  MA  produced  188  Great  Egrets, 
258  Snowy  Egrets,  12  Little  Blue  Herons,  36 
Black-crowned  Night-Herons,  and  106  Glossy 
Ibis  (SP  et  al).  Following  their  precipitous 
drop  from  124  pairs  in  2009  to  88  pairs  in 
2010,  Glossy  Ibis  numbers  actually  increased 
there,  but  Little  Blue  Heron  numbers  dipped 
to  an  all-time  low  since  systematic  surveys  at 
this  colony  began  over  a decade  ago.  A similar 
survey  in  Rhode  Island  produced  170  Great 
Egrets,  36  Snowy  Egrets,  283  Black-crowned 
Night-Herons,  and  73  Glossy  Ibis  (CR,  RFe 
fide  RF).  The  continued  decline  of  nesting 
Snowy  Egrets  in  Narragansett  Bay  colonies. 
Little  Blue  Herons  across  the  Region,  and  the 
apparent  extirpation  of  nesting  Cattle  Egrets 
in  New  England  are  disturbing  trends.  On  the 
positive  side  of  the  ledger.  Great  Egret  num- 
bers have  increased,  and  numbers  of  Black- 
crowned  Night-Heron  and  Glossy  Ibis  are  rea- 
sonably stable.  A probable  Little  Blue  Heron 
X Tricolored  Heron  hybrid  spent  much  of  the 
season  at  H.B.S.P,  Madison,  CT  (ph.  MS,  fide 
GH),  the  same  location  where  2-3  such  birds 
appeared  last  year.  Local  observers  believed 
this  bird  was  one  of  the  hybrids  first  observed 
in  2012.  Coincidentally,  another  similar  hy- 
brid heron  appeared  and  was  photographed 
at  Scarborough  Marsh  30  Jul  (DL,  DH),  pos- 
sibly one  of  the  Connecticut  hybrids.  Three 
Tricolored  Herons  were  reported  this  season; 
of  greatest  interest  interest  was  the  one  inland 
at  Northampton,  Hampshire,  MA  2-4  Jul  (LT). 
A meager  3 Cattle  Egrets  were  reported  Re- 
gionwide during  the  period.  The  confirmed 
nesting  of  Yellow-crowned  Night-Herons  at 
East  Gloucester,  Essex,  MA  2 Jul  (ph.  RH) 
represents  one  of  very  few  Bay  State  confirma- 
tions in  recent  years  in  a state  where  there  was 
only  a single  confirmation  during  the  second 
Massachusetts  Breeding  Bird  Atlas  in  the  pe- 
riod 2007-2011.  The  first  confirmed  Regional 
breeding  of  White-faced  Ibis  was  recorded  at 
Kettle  1.  during  a survey  of  the  wading  bird 
colony  19  May  when  an  ad.  White-faced  Ibis 
was  observed  visiting  a ground  nest  (no  mate 
observed).  A visit  to  the  nest  27  May  revealed 
the  presence  of  2 White-faceds  at  the  nest. 


although  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  nest  was 
not  determined  (SP,  JB  et  al.,  ph.  C.  Gibson). 

This  event  followed  an  initial  appearance  of 
this  species  at  Kettle  1.  in  2009.  In  Maine, 
where  there  are  very  few  previous  records,  , 
2 White-faced  Ibis  frequented  Scarborough 
Marsh  throughout  the  period  (ph.  LS,  fide 
M.A.R.B.A.). 

VULTURES  THROUGH  ALCIDS 

The  northward  expansion  of  Black  Vulture 
continues,  with  breeding  in  Massachusetts 
confirmed  for  the  2nd  time  when  a nest  with  j| 
two  eggs  was  located  at  Palmer  Hill  WM.A.,  | 
Palmer,  Hampden  7 Jun  (ph.  C.  Buelow).  Two 
Mississippi  Kites  present  throughout  the  pe-  1 
riod  at  Newmarket,  Strafford,  NH  were  sus- 
pected  of  breeding  in  the  area  again,  although  1 
no  nest  was  found  this  year  (fide  TV).  One  was 
also  observed  at  Simsbury,  Hartford,  CT  13  Jul 
(B.  Asteriades,  Jide  GH),  in  an  area  where  the 
species  has  nested  for  the  past  several  years. 
Available  Bald  Eagle  nesting  results  included 
20  successful  pairs  in  New  Hampshire  that 
produced  33  young  for  a new  record  high  in 
the  Granite  State  (fide  TV),  a total  of  38  active 
nests  in  Massachusetts  that  produced  3 1 (TF, 
M.D.EW),  and  16  pairs  in  Connecticut  that 
fledged  30  (fide  C.D.E.P). 

Common  Gallinules  at  L.  Josephine  were 
watched  for  possible  nesting,  but  breeding 
was  not  confirmed  at  this  northerly  outpost 
(fide  LS).  American  Coots  summered  in  sev- 
eral locations  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecti- 
cut, but  no  evidence  of  nesting  was  observed 
(fide  GH,  B.O.).  The  presence  of  summering 
coots  in  New  England  on  the  heels  of  major 
autumn  flights  the  preceding  fall  seems  to 
be  a somewhat  regular  occurrence.  Sandhill 
Cranes  maintained  their  Regional  breeding 
toehold  in  Maine,  with  at  least  one  young  pro- 
duced at  Mesalonskee  L.,  Belgrade,  Kennebec 
12  Jun  (DL)  and  2 ads.  present  at  Gray,  Cum- 
berland 18-27  Jun  (B.  Delewski,  Jide  LS)  in  an 
area  where  cranes  have  nested  in  the  past. 


The  second  Black  Vulture  nest  ever  found  in  Massachusetts 
was  located  and  photographed  at  Palmer  Hill  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Area  in  Palmer,  Hampden  County  on  7 June  2012. 
Photograph  by  Chris  Buelow. 
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This  Bar-tailed  Godwit,  originally  observed  at  Tuckernuck  Island  off  of  Nantucket  Island,  was 
photographed  21  July  201 2 at  South  Beach,  Chatham,  Barnstable  County,  Massachusetts,  where 
it  spent  most  of  the  summer.  Photograph  by  Blair  Nikula. 


Piping  Plovers  sustained  ear- 
ly season  losses  in  many  areas 
due  to  storms,  tidal  washouts, 
and  mammalian  predation,  but 
re-nesting  took  place  in  many 
areas,  and  the  overall  New  Eng- 
land population  appeared  to 
sustain  itself.  Maine  hosted  42 
pairs.  New  Hampshire  six  pairs, 
Massachusetts  (the  epicenter  of 
Piping  Plovers  in  New  England) 
a record-setting  total  of  about 
699  pairs  {fide  SM,  N.H.E.S.P), 

Rhode  Island  88  pairs  (RFe, 

CR,  fide  RE),  and  Connecticut 
approximately  20  pairs  {fide 
C.D.E.P).  Despite  somewhat 
reduced  productivity.  Piping 
Plovers  continue  to  flourish  un- 
der intensive  Regional  manage- 
ment efforts.  In  Massachusetts, 
a count  of  approximately  200 
pairs  of  American  Oystercatchers  was  com- 
parable to  2011,  although  like  Piping  Plovers 
they  sustained  considerable  early  losses  due 
to  storm  damage  and  continuing  predation. 
Bay  State  oystercatchers  produced  0.5  chicks 
per  pair  {fide  SM,  N.H.E.S.P).  The  burgeoning 
Boston  Harbor  oystercatcher  population  this 
season  was  comprised  of  26  pairs  {fide  CT).  In 
the  Ocean  State,  27  American  Oystercatcher 
pairs  were  comparable  to  the  numbers  record- 
ed in  2011  (CR,  RFe,  fide  RE). 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  nesting  shorebird 
report  was  of  81  Upland  Sandpipers  at  Westo- 
ver  Air  Reserve  Base,  Chicopee,  Hampshire, 
MA  11-19  Jun  (SM,  M.D.EW),  unequivocally 
the  most  important  breeding  locality  in  s. 
New  England.  An  American  Avocet  at  Scar- 
borough Marsh  21-24  Jun  (ph.  LS)  made  the 
2nd  year  in  a row  for  this  location;  the  only 
other  avocet  report  came  from  Eastham,  Barn- 
stable 29  Jul  (E.  Achtenberg).  A pair  of  Spot- 
ted Sandpipers  nested  in  a culvert  drain  pipe 
in  Gloucester,  Essex  18  Jun  OB,  M.  Brengle); 
had  it  not  been  for  human  intervention,  the 

4 tiny  chicks  trapped  below  ground  would 
undoubtedly  have  perished.  Other  shorebird 
reports  of  interest  were  170  Greater  Yellow- 
legs  and  200  Willets  at  South  Beach  21  Jul 
(BN),  160  Lesser  Yellowlegs  at  Newburyport 

5 Jul  (RH),  3 Western  Willets  at  South  Beach 
28  Jun  increasing  to  18  by  21  Jul  (BN),  and 
60  Whimbrels  at  First  Encounter  Beach  25 
Jul  (BN).  Though  no  large  Hudsonian  God- 
wit  counts  were  submitted  in  Jul,  a Bar-tailed 
Godwit  at  Tuckernuck  I.  7-9  Jun  (RV)  was 
thought  to  be  the  same  individual  present  at 
South  Beach  21  Jun-31  Jul  (ph.  BN  et  al). 
A Marbled  Godwit  continuing  from  May  at 
Plum  1.  2 Jun  (B.O.)  represented  an  unusual 


late  spring  record,  whereas  one  at  South  Beach 
29  Jun  (E.  Orcutt)  was  on  the  early  end  of  this 
species’  fall  migration  in  Massachusetts.  Other 
notable  shorebird  occurrences  included  450 
Red  Knots  at  South  Beach  21  Jul  (BN),  a Sand- 
erling  inland  at  Longmeadow,  Hampshire,  MA 
27  Jul  (S.  Kellogg),  and  peak  Semipalmated 
Sandpiper  totals  of  6400  at  Plum  I.,  5675  at 
Duxbury  Beach,  Plymouth,  MA,  and  5000  at 
South  Beach,  all  during  the  3rd  week  of  Jul 
{fide  B.O.).  A Little  Stint  at  Charlestown 
Breachway  4 Jul  (ph.  C.  Pedro)  furnished  a 
first  Rhode  Island  record,  and  another  was 
at  South  Beach  21-22  Jul  (ph.  BN).  An  ad. 
Baird’s  Sandpiper  at  Popham  Beach,  Sagada- 
hoc, ME  29  Jun  (ph.  M.  Eahey)  was  unusual 
by  both  date  and  age,  and  57  White-rumped 
Sandpipers  at  Plum  1.  3 Jun  (RH)  were  lin- 
gering spring  migrants.  A probable  White- 
rumped  Sandpiper  x Dunlin  hybrid  at  South 
Beach  28  Jun  (BN)  was  thought  to  be  the  same 


individual  seen  at  this  location  in 
previous  years.  Counts  of  17  Stilt 
Sandpipers  at  Scarborough  Marsh 
24  Jul  (LS)  and  42  at  Plum  1.  30  Jul 
QB)  made  respectable  Regional  to- 
tals for  recent  decades,  and  a single 
Wilson’s  Phalarope  inland  at  Derry, 
Rockingham,  NH  7 Jun  (ph.  SM) 
was  among  approximately  five  Re- 
gional reports.  Changes  in  coastal 
beach  conhgurations  and  the  at- 
tendant birder  access  problems,  es- 
pecially at  favored  outer  Cape  Cod 
locations,  may  have  been  respon- 
sible for  the  relatively  low  numbers 
of  shorebirds  reported  this  season. 

A subad.  Sabine’s  Gull  e.  of 
Chatham  8 Jul  (BN)  was  unusual 
for  early  summer.  As  many  as  100 
non-breeding  Bonaparte’s  Gulls  at 
Grand  Isle,  Addison,  VT  through- 
out the  period  seemed  higher  than 
usual  {fide  DH).  At  least  5-6  Little  Gulls  were 
reported  during  the  period,  with  a maximum 
of  3 at  Kennebunkport,  York,  ME  17  Jun  (ph. 
LB).  The  only  Black-headed  Gull  reported 
was  a single  at  Plum  1.  5 Jul  (RH).  In  Massa- 
chusetts, the  Laughing  Gull  population  total 
of  1253  pairs  represented  a decrease  of  21% 
from  2011,  likely  due  to  losses  sustained  dur- 
ing the  poor  weather  in  late  May  and  early 
Jun.  Most  unexpected  was  an  ad.  Sooty  Tern 
observed  at  Biddeford  Pool,  York,  ME  14  Jul 
(S.  Surner,  fide  M.A.R.B.A.).  In  contrast  to 
last  season’s  21%  increase  in  Massachusetts 
Least  Tern  numbers  from  2010,  this  year’s 
total  of  2612  represented  a 39%  decrease 
(SM,  M. N.H.E.S.P).  The  same  late  May  storm 
that  wiped  out  so  many  other  coastal  nesting 
species  also  impacted  Least  Terns.  In  Rhode 
Island,  the  290  ad.  Least  Terns  counted  com- 
pared unfavorably  to  367  in  2011,  thus  con- 
tinuing a three -year  downward  trend  for  this 


Black  Skimmers  are  at  the  extreme  northern  limit  of  their  range  in  Massachusetts  and  have  long  been  only  peripheral 
breeders  in  New  England.  Accordingly,  this  family  photographed  1 5 July  201 2 at  Norton's  Point,  Chappaquiddick, 
Martha's  Vineyard  made  a welcome  sight.  Photograph  by  Lanny  McDowell. 
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Always  a crowd  pleaser,  this  spectacular  Scissor-tailed  Flycatcher  photographed  4 June  2012  at  Pittsfield, 
Somerset  County,  Maine  pleased  adoring  fans  for  nearly  a week  during  Its  extended  stay  in  the  Pine  Tree 
State.  Photograph  by  Luke  Seitz. 


species  in  the  Ocean  State 
{fide  CR,  RF).  Twenty-three 
Caspian  Terns  at  Char- 
lotte Town  Beach,  Addi- 
son, VT  23  Jun  (TM)  was 
the  highest  tally  of  the  1 1 
reports.  Roseate  Tern  re- 
ports included  136  pairs  in 
Maine  {fide  U.S.FWS.),  92 
pairs  in  New  Hampshire 
{fide  N.H.A.),  and  1206 
pairs  in  Massachusetts 
(SM,  M.N.H.E.S.R),  all  of 
which  were  down  some- 
what from  2011.  Common 
Terns  increased  slightly 
in  Maine,  with  a total  of 
8141  pairs,  and  likewise 
for  New  Hampshire,  with 
4088  pairs  this  year;  Mas- 
sachusetts, however,  wit- 
nessed a 13%  decrease 
from  2011with  its  total  of 
14,506  pairs.  Despite  these 
perturbations,  the  long- 
term trend  for  these  species 
suggests  general  stability  within  the  Regional 
population.  Five  Regional  Royal  Tern  reports 
were  upstaged  by  Sandwich  Terns  at  Hills 
Beach,  York,  ME  8 Jul  (R  Moynahan),  South 
Beach  1 Jul  (ph.  E.  Orcutt),  and  Groton,  New 
London,  CT  22  Jul  (EM).  At  least  three  pairs 
of  Black  Skimmers  successfully  hatched  11 
chicks  at  Chappaquiddick,  Marthas  Vineyard, 
where  as  many  as  15  individuals  were  tallied 
15  Jul  (P.  Gilmore,  fide  B.O.). 

Six  South  Polar  Skuas  were  recorded  on 
Georges  Bank  off  the  Massachusetts  coast  13 
Jun  (T.  Johnson,  fide  B.O.).  Inshore  sightings  of 
Long-tailed  Jaegers  included  singles  at  First  En- 
counter Beach  3 Jun  (BN)  and  Race  Pt.,  Prov- 
incetown  6 Jun  (BN).  The  apparent  increase  in 
Long-tailed  Jaeger  reports  in  recent  years  may 
be  due  as  much  to  the  judicious  use  of  digital 
cameras  as  to  any  real  change  in  Regional  sta- 
tus. Two  Dovekies  on  Georges  Bank  13  Jun  (T. 
Johnson,  Jidc  B.O.)  and  a Razorbill  at  Stellwa- 
gen  Bank  7 Jul  (M.  Emmons)  were  unseason- 
able. A rocky  cavity  with  broken  Black  Guil- 
lemot eggshells  at  White  L,  Isles  of  Shoals,  NH 
provided  evidence  of  nesting  at  the  extreme  s. 
terminus  of  the  species’  range  {fide  TV). 

DOVES  THROUGH  WRENS 

A White-winged  Dove  at  Nantucket  1.  3-5  Jun 
(ph.  K.  Blackshaw)  was  the  only  report  of  this 
annual  visitor  to  the  Region.  The  confirmed 
nesting  of  Long-eared  Owls  at  Fort  Kent, 
Aroostook,  ME  (B.  Sheehan)  was  of  consider- 
able interest,  given  how  generally  rare  and  elu- 
sive this  species  is  throughout  New  England. 


Probably  because  it  is  now  rarer  as  a breeder 
in  the  Region  than  Long-eared  Owl,  the  lack 
of  Short-eared  Owl  reports  was  sad  testimony 
to  its  decline  in  the  Region.  As  has  been  the 
case  for  several  years  in  a row,  at  least  one 
Chuck-will’s-vAdow  was  heard  calling  regu- 
larly throughout  the  period  at  Orleans,  Barn- 
stable, MA  {fide  B.O.),  and  other  calling  birds 
included  one  at  Katama,  Martha’s  Vineyard  in 
early  Jun  (W  Waterway),  1-2  at  Truro,  Barn- 
stable 19  Jun-31  Jul  {fide  B.O.),  one  at  Yar- 
mouthport,  Barnstable  26  Jun  (M.  Craig),  and 
1-3  at  Matunuck,  Washington,  RI 1-15  Jun  {fide 
RF).  When  will  this  species  ever  be  confirmed 
as  a breeder  in  New  England?  An  ad.  male 
Rufous  Hummingbird  made  a striking  sight  at 
a feeder  in  Randolph,  Norfolk,  MA  25-29  Jul 
(ph.  L.  Buchanan).  A Red-headed  Woodpeck- 
er at  Ipswich,  Essex,  MA  15-30  Jul  (L.  Holton) 
represented  the  season’s  only  report. 

An  American  Kestrel  nest  box  trail  in  the 
Tolland  area  of  Connecticut  saw  24  active 
next  boxes  (out  of  47  monitored)  successfully 
fledge  104  young  this  year,  a significant  in- 
crease from  the  62  fledged  in  2011  (Northeast 
Connecticut  Kestrel  Project,  fide  T.  Sayers). 
A similar  project  in  se.  Massachusetts  had 
14  out  of  36  boxes  occupied  and  44  young 
banded  by  the  end  of  the  season  Q.  Mason). 
Could  these  figures  hint  at  a possible  slight 
uptick  in  this  beleaguered  falcon’s  local  breed- 
ing populations?  Merlins  established  a new 
breeding  locality  for  s.  New  England  when  2 
ads.  and  a juv.  were  seen  at  Nantucket  30  Jul 
(S.  Langer  et  al.).  An  ad.  Merlin  at  Northamp- 


ton, Hampshire,  MA  29  Jun  (T. 
Gagnon)  was  in  the  same  area 
where  a pair  nested  last  sea- 
son. Peregrine  Falcons  con- 
tinue to  thrive,  as  reflected  by 
28  successful  pairs  that  raised 
60  young  in  Vermont  {fide  M. 
Fowle)  and  16  successful  pairs 
that  raised  42  young  in  Massa- 
chusetts, which  set  a new  Bay 
State  high  total  (TF,  M.D.FW). 
In  New  Hampshire,  results  were 
less  encouraging,  with  only 
eight  successful  pairs  raising  22 
young  (CM,  N.H.A.). 

Notable  by  its  extreme 
northerly  location  was  an  audio- 
recorded  Acadian  Flycatcher 
along  Moscovic  Rd.,  21  km  nw. 
of  Caribou,  ME  25  Jun  (].  Gren- 
zke,  D.  Kroodsma).  A relatively 
rare  species  even  in  s.  Maine, 
this  Acadian  likely  represented 
a first  for  Aroostook.  A Scissor- 
tailed  Flycatcher  stopped  over 
at  Pittsfield,  Somerset,  ME  2-6 
Jun  (B.  Maxwell,  ph.  LB,  LS),  and  a Fork- 
tailed Flycatcher  of  the  nominate  subspe- 
cies tarried  at  Brunswick,  Cumberland,  ME 

22  Jun  (C.  McKenna,  ph.  D.  Hitchcox,  LB). 
One  has  to  wonder  how  many  other  rare 
flycatcher  species  might  have  been  wander- 
ing around  the  Pine  Tree  State  this  season.  A 
White-eyed  Vireo  that  was  seemingly  hold- 
ing territory  at  Laudholm  Farm,  York',  ME  7 
Jun-31  Jul  (M.A.R.B.A.,  m.  ob.)  was  unable  to 
be  confirmed  as  nesting.  Fish  Crows  pushed 
the  breeding  envelope  northward  to  Burling- 
ton, Chittenden,  VT,  where  a nest  containing  3 
young  was  located  23  Jun  (TM)  for  Vermont’s 
4th  state  breeding  record  and  possibly  the 
northernmost  such  occurrence  in  the  United 
States.  A family  group  of  6 Common  Ravens 
observed  at  West  Roxbury,  Suffolk,  MA  23  Jun 
(A.  Joslin)  underscores  how  close  this  spe- 
cies is  now  nesting  to  urban  Boston.  Despite 
the  heavy  rains  in  late  May,  Purple  Martins 
seemed  to  do  well  this  season.  Positive  reports 
included  42 1 nesting  pairs  during  the  Cham- 
plain Valley,  VT  survey  {fide  DH),  55  ads.  and 
67  young  at  Mashpee,  Barnstable,  MA  7 Jul 
(M.  Keleher),  and  32  ads.  and  129  young  at 
Rehoboth,  Bristol,  MA  throughout  the  period 
(R.  Marr).  As  with  several  other  aerial  feeders, 
Cliff  Swallows  are  not  generally  doing  well  in 
Massachusetts  as  nesters,  so  the  count  of  130 
nests  between  Cheshire  and  Savoy,  Berkshire 

23  Jun  (M.  Lynch)  is  heartening.  A northerly 
Carolina  Wren  sang  at  Burlington,  VT  17-31 
Jul  (TM).  The  only  Sedge  Wrens  noted  were 
singles  in  the  Quaboag  region  of  Worcester, 
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MA  6 Jul  (ML)  and  at  Sandwich,  Carroll,  NH 
16-18  Jul  (R.  Ridgely). 

WARBLERS  THROUGH  FINCHES 

A stunning  male  Chestnut-collared  Longspur 
at  East  Point  Sanctuary,  Biddeford  Pool,  York, 
ME  22-28  Jun  (C.  Brown,  ph.  LS)  was  only 
the  2nd  ever  for  Maine  and  first  since  1886. 
While  previous  reports  have  lamented  the 
apparently  inevitable  demise  of  the  Golden- 
winged Warbler  as  a breeding  species  in  New 
England,  the  reality  of  this  situation  seemingly 
exceeded  the  tipping  point  in  Massachusetts, 
where  not  a single  report  was  received  this 
season  and  the  species  went  unconfirmed  as 
a breeder  throughout  the  2007-2011  period  of 
the  Bay  State  state’s  second  breeding  bird  at- 
las project.  Unquestionably  the  warbler  high- 
light of  the  season  was  the  successful  nest- 
ing of  Prothonotary  Warblers  at  Tillinghast 
Pond  WM.A.,  West  Greenwich,  Kent,  RI  late 
May-19  jun  9 (R.  Guertin,  M.  Resch,  GR,  RE). 
Although  Prothonotary  Warblers  first  nested 
in  Rhode  Island  in  1992-1993,  breeding  in  the 
Ocean  State  had  not  been  reliably  confirmed 
since  then.  Unmated  wanderers  probably  ex- 
plain the  presence  of  single  Hooded  Warblers 
in  Massachusetts  at  Quabbin,  Worcester  1 Jul 
(LT)  and  Heath,  Franklin  15  Jul  (D.  Potter). 
Despite  the  presence  again  this  year  of  a Clay- 


colored  Sparrow  at  Newington,  Rockingham  6 
Jun  (fide  TV),  no  evidence  of  breeding,  long 
anticipated  in  New  Hampshire,  was  obtained. 
A Clay-colored  at  Bangor,  Penobscot,  ME  May- 
early  Jun  (fide  LS)  similarly  offered  no  indica- 
tion of  nesting.  At  Westover  Air  Reserve  Base, 
Chicopee,  Hampshire,  MA,  a comprehensive 
grassland  bird  survey  tallied  a whopping  236 
singing  male  Grasshopper  Sparrows  1 1-19  Jun 
(SM,  M.D.EW). 

Male  Summer  Tanagers  at  Smuttynose  L, 
Isles  of  Shoals,  NH  8 Jun  (SM)  and  Brock- 
ton, Plymouth,  MA  20  Jun  (ph.  S.  Donovan) 
were  undoubtedly  tardy  spring  migrants.  A 
singing  male  Dickcissel  at  South  Dartmouth, 
Bristol,  MA  May-Jun  (fide  B.O.)  was  unfortu- 
nately apparently  never  able  to  secure  a mate. 
Ninety-two  Eastern  Meadowlarks  were  tallied 
along  with  the  superb  count  of  Grasshop- 
per Sparrows  during  the  grassland  bird  sur- 
vey conducted  at  Westover  Air  Reserve  Base 
11-19  Jun  (SM,  M.D.EW).  A Yellow-headed 
Blackbird  at  Eairhaven,  Bristol,  MA  4 Jun  (C. 
Longworth)  was  a seasonal  outlier.  Given  the 
decline  in  Rusty  Blackbirds,  a nesting  con- 
firmation at  Scott  Bog,  Coos,  NH  19  Jun  0- 
Sweeney)  was  welcome.  New  England’s  only 
breeding  Boat-tailed  Grackles  are  relatively 
sedentary  at  Stratford,  Fairfield,  CT,  so  the 
appearance  of  2 on  Great  1.,  Old  Lyme,  New 


London  1 Jul  (R.  Askins,  fide  GH)  was  quite 
a surprise.  A total  of  17  Orchard  Orioles  at 
Ealmouth,  Barnstable,  MA  21  Jul  (M.  Keleher) 
undoubtedly  included  several  family  groups. 

Subregional  editors  (boldface),  contribu- 
tors (italics),  and  cited  observers:  Steve 
Arena,  Tom  Auer,  Jim  Berry,  Louis  R.  Bevier, 
Bird  Observer  (B.O.),  Brookline  Bird  Club, 
Connecticut  Department  of  Environmental 
Protection,  David  Hoag,  Glenn  d’Entremont, 
Rachel  Farrell  (Rhode  Island),  Richard  Eer- 
ren  (RFe),  Margaret  Fowle,  Tom  French,  Greg 
Hanisek  (Connecticut),  Eric  Hansen,  Rick 
Heil,  Doug  Hitchcox,  Marshall  J.  lliff,  Mary 
Keleher,  Derek  Lovitch,  Maine  Department 
of  Inland  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  Frank  Man- 
tlik,  Chris  Martin,  Joey  Mason,  Massachusetts 
Division  of  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  Scott  Mel- 
vin, Steve  Mirick,  Ted  Murin,  New  Hampshire 
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Summer  2012  baked.  Drought  condi- 
tions prevailed  by  late  July  in  much  of 
the  Region.  Buffalo  had  five  days  over 


90°  F in  July,  Rochester  nine,  and  Wilming- 
ton 17.  Temperatures  reached  102°  in  Wilm- 
ington on  24  June  and  106  on  2 July.  The 
first  six  months  of  2012  were  the  warmest 
and  driest  there  since  records  began  in  1895. 
Low  seed,  cone,  and  acorn  production  set 
the  stage  for  fall  irruptions. 

Repeated  high  tides  hammered  tern  and 
skimmer  reproduction  in  Great  South  Bay, 
Long  Island  and  Barnegat  Bay,  New  Jersey, 
which  had  “the  worst  year  in  my  experience 
for  productivity,”  according  to  Joanna  Burger. 

After  an  early  spring  migration,  fall  mi- 
gration seemed  to  begin  earlier  than  ever. 
The  first  southbound  shorebirds  arrived  in 
June,  and  precocious  southbound  passerines 
heard  over  Cape  May  included  Bobolinks  5 
July  and  Yellow  Warblers  14  July.  A Cape 
May  Warbler  was  banded  record  early  16 
July  at  Manitou,  Monroe  County,  New  York 
by  Braddock  Bay  Bird  Observatory  banders. 
It  was  as  though  the  entire  migration  cycle 
had  been  reset  earlier. 

Outstanding  observations  included  the 


Region’s  first  photographed  Fea’s/Zino’s  Pe- 
trel; two  Brown  Boobies,  one  of  them  inland; 
another  nesting  attempt  by  Mississippi  Kites; 
a mid-summer  Swainson’s  Hawk;  and  a good 
crop  of  Palearctic  shorebirds,  including  a 
Black-tailed  Godwit. 

Abbreviations:  Bombay  Hook  (Bombay 
Hook  N.WR.,  Kent,  DE);  Brig  (Brigantine 
Unit,  Edward  P Forsythe  N.WR.,  Atlantic, 
NJ);  Cupsogue  (county  park,  barrier  beach 
e.  of  Moriches  Inlet,  Suffolk,  Long  Island); 
Derby  Hill  (hawk  watch,  se.  corner  L.  On- 
tario, near  Mexico,  Oswego,  NY);  D.N.R.E.C. 
(Delaware  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
and  Environmental  Conservation);  Fort 
Drum  (Fort  Drum  United  States  Army 
Military  Reservation,  Jefferson,  NY);  Ham- 
lin Beach  (State  Park,  on  L.  Ontario  w.  of 
Buffalo);  Jamaica  Bay  Qatriaica  Bay  Wildlife 
Refuge,  New  York  City);  Little  Galloo  I.  (L. 
Ontario  off  Jefferson,  NY);  Montauk  (e.  tip  of 
Long  L);  Montezuma  (N.WR.,  Seneca,  NY); 
Morgan  Ave.  mudflats  (S.  Amboy,  Middlesex, 
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NJ);  N.J.D.EG.W  (New  Jersey  Division  of 
Fish,  Game,  and  Wildlife);  N.Y.D.E.C.  (New 
York  Department  of  Environmental  Conser- 
vation); Pea  Patch  (island  in  Delaware  R.,  off 
Delaware  City,  DE);  Perch  River  (WM.A., 
Jefferson,  NY);  Prime  Hook  (N.WR.,  Sussex, 
DE);  Savannah  wetlands  (n.  of  Montezuma, 
Wayne,  NY);  Robert  Moses  (S.R,  Suffolk,  NY); 
Shinnecock  Inlet  (Suffolk,  NY);  Sterling  For- 
est (State  Park,  Orange,  NY). 

WATERFOWL  THROUGH  CORMORANTS 

Trumpeter  Swans  extended  their  foothold 
in  n.  New  York.  A pair  with  5-6  young  was 
documented  in  Volney  Twp.,  Oswego  (ph. 
Kayka  Hanczyk,  Kyle  Bard  well),  the  Oneida 
Regions  first  breeding  record.  Adults  fre- 
quented Oak  Orchard  WM.A.,  Genesee  (Ce- 
leste Morien),  Perch  River,  and  Upper  and 
Lower  Lakes  WM.A.,  St.  Lawrence  Oho)- 
Trumpeters  bred  once  again  in  the  Savannah 
wetlands  Qessie  Barry,  CW,  TJ).  At  Clayton, 
Jefferson,  NY,  local  residents  fed  a Black- 
bellied  Whistling-Duck  for  three  weeks  with 
Mallards  and  a Canada  Goose  before  bird- 
ers learned  of  it  20  Jul  (Bill  Monroe  et  ah, 

"Persistent  onshore  winds  and  bands 
of  rain  pushing  the  migration  up 
against  the  shoreline"  (AW)  brought  an  ex- 
traordinary tubenose  flight  northeastward 
along  the  Long  I.  shore  at  East  Hampton  2 
Jun:  77  Cory's,  10  Great,  a staggering  2322 
Sooty  (always  predominant  in  early  sum- 
mer), and  an  unprecedented  27-i-  Manx 
Shearwaters,  plus  one  Leach's  and  69  Wil- 
son's Storm-Petrels  (AW,  HMcG,  PP,  Jim 
Ash).  Farther  w.  at  Robert  Moses,  21  Cory's, 

5 Great,  716  Sooty,  and  2 Manx  Shearwa- 
ters, along  with  78  Wilson's  Storm-Petrels 
moved  northeastward  (SSM,  PJL,  SA,  RJK, 
KF,  Cory  Finger).  Jaegers  and  terns  accom- 
panied the  tubenoses,  as  detailed  below. 
The  flight  ended  when  the  wind  dropped 
and  fog  moved  in  around  noon. 


ph.  Jim  Tarolli);  in  Nov,  the  bird  was  killed 
by  hunters.  Two  Black-bellieds  visited  Brig 
14  Jul+  (Sue  Kauffman,  Ivan  Kossack,  Joe 
Delesantro,  Mike  Shanley).  A male  Eurasian 
Wigeon,  only  the  3rd  county  record,  lin- 
gered through  2 Jun  at  Wurtsboro,  Sullivan, 
NY  (Arlene  Borko,  John  Haas).  A hatchling 
Hooded  Merganser  30  Jun-7  Jul  at  Bom- 
bay Hook  (ph.  SK,  FR)  confirmed  breed- 
ing in  Delaware.  A Ring-necked  Pheasant  at 
Bombay  Hook  12  Jul  (fide  AE)  shows  that 
a few  survive  in  Delaware,  where  they  were 
thought  extirpated  three  winters  ago. 

A pelagic  trip  147  km  sse.  of  Shinnecock 
Inlet  28-29  Jul  found  a record  6-7  Band- 
rumped  Storm-Petrels  plus  26  Leach’s  and 
330  Wilson’s,  one  Manx,  one  Audubon’s, 
16  Great,  and  5 Cory’s  Shearwaters  (AW, 
John  Shemilt,  Keegan  Corcoran).  One  Manx 
Shearwater  entered  the  mouth  of  Shin- 
necock Inlet  28  Jul  (DR). 

An  eastbound  subad.  Brown  Booby  over- 
flew the  Cupsogue  flats  5 Jul  (DR,  ph.  Arie 
Gilbert).  Even  more  astonishing,  an  ad.  fe- 
male strayed  80  km  from  salt  water  to  White 
Lake  WM.A.,  Stillwater,  Warren,  NJ  27-31 
Jul  (Allen  Barlow  et  ah,  ph.  Dustin  Welch); 
in  the  previous  year,  the  ad.  female  at  Cape 
May  stayed  20  Aug-31  Oct  2011.  American 
White  Pelicans  have  recently  taken  to  drop- 
ping in  almost  anywhere.  Following  several 
spring  sightings,  one  visited  Tifft  Nature  Pre- 
serve, Buffalo,  NY  3-4  Jun  Qoe  Mitchell  et 
al).  Television  broadcasting  crews  reported 
2 on  Oneida  L.  4 Jun  (fide  JBr).  Farther  s., 
one  visited  Brig  27  Jul  Oim  Schill).  In  Dela- 
ware, 6 that  arrived  14  May  at  Thousand 
Acre  Marsh,  New  Castle,  DE  (AE)  moved  1 
Jun  to  Fowler  Beach,  Prime  Hook  N.WR. 
(Sue  Gruver),  where  5 remained,  with  oc- 
casional excursions,  into  fall  (m.ob.).  Only 
modest  numbers  of  post-breeding  Brown 
Pelicans  arrived,  the  largest  count  being  23 
off  Cape  May  24  Jun  (TR).  The  Long  1.  maxi- 
mum was  3 in  Gravesend  Bay,  Brooklyn,  NY 
14  Jul  (Alex  Wilson).  Control  measures  re- 
duced Double-crested  Cormorant  nests  on 
Little  Gallon  to  1729,  down  from  8000+  in 


1996,  when  the  program  began  (N.Y.D.E.C.; 
IM).  Nests  were  also  treated  on  four  islands 
in  the  St.  Lawrence  R.  and  in  Buffalo  Harbor. 
Double-crested  Cormorants  nonetheless  re- 
main abundant.  At  Buffalo,  where  nesting  re- 
commenced in  1992,  1333  pairs  were  only 
slightly  below  last  year’s  tally  (MM). 

HERONS  THROUGH  RAPTORS 

Evening  arrival/departure  counts  at  Pea 
Patch  were  all  above  average  except  of  Great 
Blue  Heron  and  Glossy  Ibis.  Particularly 
high  on  25  Jul  were  100  Snowy  Egrets  go- 
ing in  and  7 coming  out  (twice  average);  450 
Little  Blue  Herons  going  in  and  25  coming 
out  (far  about  the  average  of  251);  and  884 
Cattle  Egrets  going  in  and  34  coming  out 
(more  than  twice  average).  Nearer  average 
were  Great  Egret  (168  in,  10  out),  and  Black- 
crowned  Night-Herons  (9  in,  44  out).  Tricol- 
ored Herons  were  absent  (CB).  It  was  “the 
best  summer  for  Least  Bittern  in  recent  mem- 
ory” in  Delaware  (AE).  Reports  came  from 
Little  Creek,  Dragon’s  Run,  Greier’s  Pond 
at  Middletown,  and  Bombay  Hook,  where 
there  were  10  on  14  Jul  (FR,  Bob  Rule  et  ah). 
Twelve  Great  Egret  nests  on  Four  Brothers 
L,  L.  Champlain,  made  the  most  ever  in  that 
new  colony  (MMcC).  Two  Great  Egret  nests 
in  a Great  Blue  heronry  in  Iroquois  N.WR., 
Genesee-Orleans,  NY  20  Jul  (Paul  Hess)  con- 
stituted a new  breeding  record  there  and 
raised  to  three  the  colonies  on  the  Niagara 
Frontier  since  breeding  began  on  Motor  L, 
in  the  Niagara  R.,  in  1995.  The  Motor  1.  her- 
onry held  88  birds  9 Jul  (WW).  More  Little 
Blue  Herons  than  average  reached  upstate 
New  York,  including  one  unusual  ad.  along 
Conewango  Cr.,  Poland  Twp.,  Cattaraugus 
2 Jun  Qohn  Fedak  et  ah).  More  expected, 
several  imms.  reached  the  Woodville  boat 
launch,  Yates,  NY  25  Jul  (DT),  Montezuma 
28  Jul  (MT,  Joann  Tetlow),  and  the  conflu- 
ence of  Olean  Cr.  and  the  Allegany  R.,  Cat- 
taraugus, NY  31  Jul  (Kathy  Hardiman).  Aside 
from  the  Pea  Patch  population.  Cattle  Egrets 
have  virtually  disappeared  from  this  Region, 
where,  as  recently  as  1994,  they  nested  all 
the  way  to  L.  Champlain. 

White  Ibis  went  undetected  for  the  first 
time  in  many  years.  Glossy  Ibis  are  slowly 
declining  throughout  the  Region.  Fifty-sev- 
en at  Pea  Patch  25  Jul  (CB)  were  about  two 
thirds  of  average.  One  near  Columbia  Cen- 
ter, Herkimer,  NY  27  Jul-3  Aug  (BP)  was  the 
only  northerly  wanderer.  A White-faced  Ibis 
summered  at  Brig  (Pete  Bacinski  et  ah),  as 
usual,  while  singles  at  Manahawkin  WM.A., 
Ocean,  NJ  3 Jun  (SB,  Linda  Mack)  and  Cape 
May  6 Jun  (MC  et  al.)  made  the  only  other 
New  Jersey  reports.  Exceptionally,  the  spe- 


Q A A Fea's/Zino's  Petrei  8 km  se.  of  Montauk  1 9 Jun  (ph.  AC)  confirmed  this  Region's 
JMfirst,  following  a sight  record  last  summer.  Fea's  Petrel  has  been  found  off  North 
Carolina  annually  since  1991  (up  to  4 individuals  per  day),  three  times  in  Virginia,  and 
off  Nova  Scotia  in  1997  (see  Patteson  and  Brinkley,  2004.  A Petrel  Primer:  the  gadflies 
of  North  Carolina.  Birding  36;  586-596).  Tracking  of  the  deserta  subspecies  or  species 
(Ramirez  et  al.  2013.  Year-round  distribution  and  habitat  of  the  Bugio  petrel.  Marine 
Ecology  Progress  Series  476:  269-284)  has  begun  and  should  reveal  more  about  this  tax- 
on's at-sea  range.  Zino's  Petrel  has  been  reported  once  in  North  America,  a single  bird 
photographed  16  Sep  1995  off  Hatteras,  NC  but  only  recently  identified  (see  Howell, 
201 2.  Petrels,  Albatrosses,  and  Storm-Petrels  of  North  America:  A Photographic  Guide). 
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A remarkable  record  anywhere  away  from  salt  water,  but  particularly  so  well  inland, 
this  adult  female  Brown  Booby  remained  at  White  Lake  Wildlife  Management  area  in 
Stillwater,  Warren  County  27-31  (here  30)  July  2012.  Photograph  by  Dustin  Welch. 


cies  went  unobserved  in  Delaware.  Given 
this  relative  scarcity,  the  appearance  of  one  at 
the  Modern  Landfill  Wetland  Construction 
Project,  Lewiston,  Niagara,  NY  17-18  Jul 
(ph.  WD’A)  was  all  the  more  remarkable — 
the  first  county  record  since  1844. 

A Black  Vulture  over  the  Niagara  R.  at 
Lewiston  20  Jun  (WD’A)  made  the  first 
Jun  record,  although  this  site  has  recently 
had  Black  Vultures  each  winter.  We  have 
no  overall  Osprey  figures,  but  productivity 
improved  on  e.  Long  I.  (59  young  fledged, 
compared  to  39  last  year;  BL);  in  New  Jer- 
sey, 330  surveyed  nests  produced  596  young 
(KC).  Mississippi  Kites  failed  to  return  to 
their  initial  New  York  breeding  site,  but  far 
dovrastate,  a pair  actively  courted  and  be- 
gan nest  construction  at  Sterling  Forest  26 
May  (Larry  Trachtenberg,  Ann  Swaim).  After 
mid-Jun,  however,  they  became  sporadic. 
The  last  report  was  of  one  on  2 Jul  (Rick 
Cech,  Emily  Peyton).  No  young  were  seen. 
The  annual  Mississippi  Kite  gathering  at 
Cape  May,  NJ,  peaked  at  7 birds  2 Jun  (Matt 
Jewell),  but  none  were  seen  after  a single  5 
Jul  (Karl  Lukens  et  al.).  Elsewhere  in  New 
Jersey,  singles  were  encountered  at  Great 
Swamp  N.WR,  Morris,  and  at  Princeton  in 
early  Jun  (m.ob.).  The  only  Delaware  record 
came  from  Bombay  Hook  3 Jun  (CB). 

Every  summer,  imm.  raptors  disperse 
northeastward  along  the  L.  Ontario  shore- 
line. Two  Northern  Goshawks  and  19  Bald 
Eagles  passed  Derby  Hill  11  Jun,  followed 
by  28  Bald  Eagles  there  18  Jun  (BP).  A 31 
Jul  flight  there  included  19  Bald  Eagles,  11 
Broad-winged  Hawks,  and  123  Red-tailed 
Hawks,  all  juvs.  except  for  a “handful”  of 
second-year  birds  (BP).  Farther  west,  44 
Broad-winged  Hawks  passed  Webster,  Mon- 
roe, NY  11  Jun  (MT). 

In  New  Jersey,  Bald  Eagles  burgeoned  to 
a record  135  pairs;  they  successfully  fledged 
165  young  (KC),  compared  with  116  last 
year.  In  Delaware,  Bald  Eagles  fledged  a 
record  105  young  (AJG).  They  expanded 
again  in  New  York,  but  figures  were  unavail- 
able. Delaware  atlas  teams  confirmed  only 
two  Broad-winged  Hawk  nests  in  Delaware 
(AG).  A light-morph  Swainson’s  Hawk  put 
on  a “spectacular  show”  for  two  hours  at 
Derby  Hill  on  the  inexplicable  date  of  18  Jun 
(Tom  Carrolan,  ph.  BP).  Two  juv.  Red-tailed 
Hawks  were  rehabilitated  after  rodenticide 
poisoning  in  Central  Park,  NYC  (BA).  A pair 
of  Northern  Harriers  was  at  Stipson  I.,  Cape 
May,  NJ  30  Jun  (Harvey  Tomlinson);  solid 
breeding  evidence  anywhere  s.  of  Long  1. 
would  be  welcome.  American  Kestrels  im- 
proved in  Delaware,  where  atlas  teams  con- 
firmed 12  nests  plus  16  probable  nesting 


pairs  (AJG).  Merlin  expansion  continues  in 
all  portions  of  the  St.  Lawrence  valley  QBo); 
one  at  Cape  May  5 Jul  (MC)  was  inexpli- 
cable. Peregrine  Falcons  established  six  new 
territories  in  New  York,  including  one  wild 
site  in  the  Adirondacks  (BL).  In  New  Jersey, 
23  monitored  pairs  (data  incomplete)  pro- 
duced 49  chicks  (38  last  year).  The  famous 
Hudson  R.  cliff  sites  had  varying  success, 
one  producing  4 young  and  others  one  and 
none  (KC). 

RAILS  THROUGH  SHOREBIRDS 

A Purple  Gallinule  at  Grier’s  Pond,  Middle- 
town,  DE  1-3  Jul  (Steve  Dupont,  ph.  Colin 
Campbell,  ph.  Jeff  Davis)  was  near  Dragon’s 
Run,  where  this  species  nested  in  1975- 
1976.  Sandhill  Cranes  produced  young  again 
in  the  Savannah  wetlands,  as  they  have  since 
2003,  and  were  present  in  Ontario,  Oswego, 
Herkimer,  Jefferson,  and  St.  Lawrence,  NY. 

While  a few  northbound  shorebirds  were 
present  through  mid-Jun — e.g.,  15  White- 
rumped  Sandpipers  at  Mecox  Bay,  Suffolk, 
NY  10  Jun  (RJK) — southbound  shorebirds 
appeared  by  19  Jun,  such  as  a Semipalmated 
Sandpiper  at  Sandy  Pond,  Oswego,  NY  (BP). 
On  20  Jun,  a Greater  Yellowlegs,  3 Lesser 
Yellowlegs,  and  a Least  Sandpiper  arrived 
at  Cupsoque  (SM).  Two  Western  Willets  ap- 
peared 22  Jun  at  Stone  Harbor,  Cape  May, 
NJ  (TR).  By  mid-Jul,  southbound  shorebird 
migration  was  in  full  swing.  Heislerville 
WM.A.,  Cumberland,  NJ  contained  3000-r 
Semipalmated  Sandpipers,  1600-r  Short- 


billed Dowitchers,  and  507 
Lesser  Yellowlegs  by  13 
Jul  (Clay  Sutton).  On  16 
Jul,  Jamaica  Bay  held  4500 
shorebirds  of  17  species, 
including  3500  Short-billed 
Dowitchers,  800  Semipal- 
mated Sandpipers,  and  51 
Stilt  Sandpipers  (AB). 

After  struggling  upward 
under  protection.  Piping  Plo- 
vers may  have  peaked.  On 
Long  I.,  367  fledges  at  a pro- 
ductivity rate  of  1.03  in  2011 
(the  latest  figures  available) 
were  above  the  previous 
year  but  below  an  average 
of  about  500  fledges  since 
2001  (FH).  New  Jersey  had 
121  pairs,  better  than  2011 
but  well  below  the  historic 
peak  of  134  in  1995;  a poor 
fledging  rate  of  0.70  was  due 
mainly  to  flooding  (TP).  Del- 
aware’s remnant  seven  Piping 
Plover  pairs  at  Cape  Henlo- 
pen  fledged  7 young  (MBa).  A Wilson’s  Plo- 
ver was  nicely  documented  at  Stone  Harbor 
Pt.,  Cape  May  7 Jun  (ph.  Emily  Heiser). 

More  American  Avocets  than  usual  strayed 
northward  during  their  post-breeding  dis- 
persal. The  northernmost  (and  earliest) 
reached  the  s.  end  of  Cayuga  L.,  Tompkins, 
NY  13  Jul  (TL).  Also  in  New  York,  singles 
were  at  Piermont,  Rockland  15  Jul  (Evan 
Mark)  and  Jamaica  Bay  16  Jul  (AB).  In  ad- 
dition to  their  usual  stopovers  at  Brig,  one 
avocet  visited  the  Morgan  Ave.  mudflats  13 
Jul  (Rick  Wright).  Bombay  Hook  held  500 
by  20  Jul  (David  J.  Ringer,  eBird).  Willets, 
having  repopulated  the  Long  I.  salt  marshes 
since  the  1960s,  bred  successfully  far  up 
Long  Island  Sound  at  Rye,  Westchester,  NY 
(TWB).  Upland  Sandpipers  barely  hang  on. 
Their  southernmost  breeding  area,  at  Lake- 
hurst  Naval  Air  Station,  Ocean,  NJ  held  sev- 
eral birds  14  Jun  (LS).  In  s.  New  York,  a few 
continued  at  the  Shawangunk  Grasslands 
N.WR.,  Rockland  (Alan  & Della  Wells).  Till- 
mann  WM.A.,  Clarence  Twp.,  Erie  is  the  only 
remaining  site  with  Upland  Sandpipers  near 
Buffalo;  and  the  Oswego  County  Airport  at 
Fulton  is  the  last  site  in  the  Oneida  Lake  re- 
gion (BP).  Fields  in  Seneca  Falls,  Seneca,  NY 
that  sometimes  hold  Uplands  were  mowed 
by  27  Jun  (Dave  Nutter).  In  the  Saint  Law- 
rence Valley  stronghold,  only  2 remained  at 
Cape  Vincent,  Jefferson,  while  four  or  five 
pairs  were  in  Fort  Drum,  Jefferson,  NY  (JBo). 

The  last  northbound  Whimbrels  were  2 
at  Montezuma  9 Jun  (Andrew  Burke),  just 
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This  Black-tailed  Godwit  displayed  its  diagnostic  white  wing  linings  at  Fowler  Beach, 
Prime  Hook  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  Sussex  County,  Delaware  20-21  (here  21)  July 
201 2.  Delaware  has  a previous  record  from  1 994.  Photograph  by  Mikey  Lutmerding. 


10-12  days  before  first  southbound  birds: 
one  at  Jamaica  Bay  19  Jun  (Robert  Bate) 
and  2 at  Cape  May  21  Jun  (ph.  TR).  Eighty 
were  at  Brig  20  Jul  (Michael  Flemming).  A 
Marbled  Godwit  at  Cupsogue  28  Jun  (Steve 
Walter)  was  totally  unexpected  at  that  date. 
The  season’s  rarest  shorebird  was  surely  the 
Black-tailed  Godwit  at  Prime  Hook  20-21 
Jul  (Bruce  G.  Peteijohn  et  ah,  ph.  SG,  ph. 
Mikey  Lutmerding);  the  last  Delaware  record 
was  11  Jun  1994  at  nearby  Broadkill  Beach. 
A Curlew  Sandpiper  in  alternate  plumage  at 
Cupsogue  14-18  Jun  (ph.  Michael  McBrien, 
m.ob.)  was  a surprise;  one  at  Montezuma  24- 
26  Jul  (TJ,  JMcG,  ph.  CW)  provided  one  of 
few  records  for  the  Finger  Lakes  region.  Also 
quite  rare  upstate,  a Ruff  at  Montezuma  24- 

25  Jun  (ph.  Wade  & Melissa  Rowley  at  al.) 
was  succeeded  by  another  there  24-25  Jul 
(TJ,  CW).  Jamaica  Bay  had  a molting  white- 
headed  male  Ruff  1-5  Jul  (Heydi  Lopes,  AB 
et  ah),  a rufous  male  4-23  Jul  (Seth  Ausubel, 
Jeff  Ritter,  AB),  and  a female  15-19  Jul  (AB, 
ph.  Karen  Fung,  KF). 

Although  no  evidence  of  breeding  was 
noted,  Wilson’s  Phalaropes  lingered  through 
potential  breeding  dates  at  Tonawanda 
WM.A.,  Niagara-Genesee,  NY  3 Jun  (4  birds; 
Peter  Yoerg,  Barbara  Henderson),  Montezu- 
ma 4 Jun  (one;  John  Confer),  Ted  Harvey 
WM.A.,  Kent,  DE  1 Jun  (one;  CB),  and  Me- 
cox  Bay,  Suffolk,  NY,  where  2 were  noted  3 
Jun  (HMcG)  and  3 on  9-10  Jun  (AC,  Karen 
Rubenstein,  John  Gluth).  Two  at  Bombay 
Hook  8 Jul  (SK)  opened  the  return  flight, 
which  was  only  moderate  (1-2  each  at  Mon- 
tezuma, Jamaica  Bay,  and  Cape  May,  3 at 
Bombay  Hook).  In  addition  to  a late  Red- 
necked Phalarope  at  Mecox  Bay,  Suffolk,  NY 
3-4  Jun  (AW,  PP,  AC)  and  one  at  Montezuma 

26  Jul  (Brad  Carlson),  an  astonishing  11 
were  at  Columbia  Center,  Herkimer,  NY  26 
Jul  (ph.  Louise  Gomez,  fide  BP). 

JAEGERS  THROUGH  SKIMMER 

Six  Pomarine  Jaegers  were  offshore  between 
Quogue  and  Montauk  19  Jun  (AC).  Along 
with  the  massive  tubenose  movement  of  2 
Jun  described  above,  about  15  Parasitic  Jae- 
gers passed  East  Hampton,  NY  (AW,  HMcG, 
PP,  Jim  Ash),  while  8 passed  Robert  Moses 
(SSM  et  al).  A Long-tailed  Jaeger  passing 
Robert  Moses  that  morning  was  presumably 
the  same  one  that  reached  East  Hampton 
about  three  hours  later.  Collerton  noted  2 
Long-taileds  offshore  19  Jun.  A Laughing 
Gull  reached  L.  Ontario  at  Hamlin  Beach 
3 Jun  (AGu).  Three  Little  Gulls  were  at 
Fort  Niagara  S.P  with  the  usual  lingering 
Bonaparte’s  17  Jun  (AGu,  ph.  WD’A),  with 
one  noted  there  7 Jul  (ph.  WD’A).  The 


only  Black-headed  Gull 
paused  at  Jamaica  Bay 
30  Jun  (AB).  A Glaucous 
Gull  summered  at  Smith’s 
Point  S.P,  Suffolk,  NY 
(m.ob.).  Ring-billed  Gull 
nests  numbered  43,324 
on  Little  Gallon  L,  5859 
more  than  last  year  (IM); 

42,125  on  the  Niagara 
Frontier  surpassed  a 2007 
count  by  13%  (Connie 
Adams,  Jacquie  Walters, 

N.Y.D.E.C.). 

The  Caspian  Tern  col- 
ony on  Little  Gallon  1. 
increased  to  2332  nests 
(IM),  the  most  ever,  up 
from  1934  last  year  and 
from  1200  during  the  first 
census  in  1997.  Three 
pairs  attempted  to  nest  at  Barnegat  Bay,  NJ, 
but  only  one  fledged  young  QBu).  A Sand- 
wich Tern  at  Sandy  Pond,  Oswego,  NY  25 
Jul-r  (ph.  BP,  Mike  Stewart,  Kevin  McGowan) 
furnished  only  the  2nd  Lake  Ontario  record 
after  one  at  Presqu’ile,  Ontario  in  1988  and 
the  3rd  for  the  entire  Great  Lakes,  follow- 
ing a Chicago  record  in  2010,  a bird  thought 
to  be  possibly  of  the  nominate  subspe- 
cies. Coastally,  7 Sandwich  Terns  ventured 
to  Long  Island,  while  the  usual  1-2  hung 
around  Cape  May.  Delaware  had  6 or  more, 
the  high  count  being  4 at  Gordon’s  Pond, 
Sussex  28  Jul  (CB,  Karen  Bennett).  One  ven- 
tured into  Raritan  Bay  at  the  Morgan  Ave. 
mudflats  13-15  Jul  (Patrick  Bellardo,  Ted 
Chase). 

Roseate  Terns  held  about  steady  at  Great 
Gull  L,  at  the  e.  end  of  Long  L,  with  1596 
nests  ODiO,  and  scattered  individuals  were 
recorded  elsewhere.  The  peak  hatching  pe- 
riod for  Common  Terns  on  Great  Gull  1. 
was  16-19  Jun,  the  earliest  since  the  project 
began  in  1969  ODiO-  About  600  Common 
Tern  chicks  were  banded  on  Oneida  L. , one 
of  the  few  important  interior  colonies  (Paul 
Curtis,  EC).  A record  2646  pairs  nested  in 
Buffalo  Harbor  and  on  the  Niagara  R.  (Con- 
nie Adams,  Jacquie  Walters,  N.Y.D.E.C.). 
These  adaptable  birds  produced  54+  young 
on  unused  piers  on  Governor’s  L,  New  York 
Harbor  (Gabriel  Willow;  JDiC).  Four  Arctic 
Terns  at  Cupsoque  1 Jun  (SM)  made  a one- 
day  maximum  in  New  York  for  these  now 
annual  summer  visitors.  Least  Terns  slipped 
slightly  in  New  Jersey  to  1146  in  nearly  20 
colonies  (TP),  while  Long  I.’s  2939  in  2011 
(the  latest  figures  available)  were  steady.  In 
Delaware,  six  pairs  frequented  Cape  Hen- 
lopen,  but  they  fledged  no  chicks  (MBa). 


Black  Skimmers  continue  to  concentrate  in 
vulnerable  mega-colonies.  Almost  all  Long 
1.  skimmers  nest  at  Nickerson  Beach,  Suf- 
folk (778  young,  John  Zarudski)  and  Breezy 
Pt.,  Nassau  (232  ads.  in  2011,  the  latest 
figures  available,  FH).  In  New  Jersey,  2839 
produced  a “robust”  800  young,  almost  all 
at  Seaview  Harbor  Marina,  Longport,  Atlan- 
tic (TP).  Several  hundred  skimmers  lingered 
in  Delaware,  but  breeding  was  not  reported 
(MBa).  One  skimmer  pioneered  up  the  Hud- 
son R.  to  Piermont,  Rockland,  NY  4 Jul  (Evan 
Mark). 

DOVES  THROUGH  THRUSHES 

Following  several  spring  reports,  a White- 
winged Dove  flew  by  Corson’s  Inlet  S.P, 
Cape  May,  NJ  21  Jun  (ph.  SG,  'Vince  Elia). 
Eurasian  Collared-Doves  have  now  nested  at 
Cape  May,  and  up  to  4 summered  there.  Now 
rarely  found  nesting  on  city  rooftops.  Com- 
mon Nighthawks  have  colonized  the  port 
of  Bayonne,  Hudson,  NY  (MBr).  Red-headed 
Woodpeckers  increased  around  the  Great 
Lakes  and  in  Delaware.  Nine  territories  were 
active  around  Buffalo  (MM)  and  15  in  Fort 
Drum  QBo),  while  Delaware  atlas  teams  con- 
hrmed  23  blocks  compared  to  seven  in  the 
hrst  atlas  (AJG).  Red-bellied  Woodpeckers, 
still  advancing  northward  and  upslope,  bred 
for  the  first  time  at  Jenny  L.,  Saratoga,  NY  at 
375  m elevation  in  the  Adirondacks  (RPY). 

A Western  Kingbird  at  Bombay  Hook  1 1 
Jul  (ph.  Howard  Eskin)  was  lost.  Loggerhead 
Shrikes  no  longer  breed  in  the  Region,  but 
Ontario  has  a captive  breeding/reintroduc- 
tion program.  This  may  be  the  source  of  one 
seen  near  Hamlin  Beach  13  Jun  (DT),  near 
the  site  of  the  last  known  area  nest  in  1980. 
One  nearby  at  Braddock  Bay  8 Jul  (Michelle 
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Illuminato)  was  likely  from  the  same  source 
population.  Neither  observer  saw  bands. 
Common  Ravens  were  absent  from  Long 
I.  in  the  2000  atlas,  but  this  summer,  they 
nested  at  Roslyn,  at  East  Hampton,  and  at 
Coop  City  in  Queens;  a family  group  was 
observed  at  Flushing  Meadow,  Queens  10 
Jun  (Peter  Greenberg);  and  others  were  pres- 
ent at  Babylon  (Tim  Dunn),  Ravens  are  also 
reoccupying  their  historic  coastal  range  in 
New  Jersey  (fide  Rick  Radis).  The  eastern- 
most of  several  New  Jersey  nests  was  at  Lau- 
rel Hill  Park,  Hudson  (RF).  It’s  only  a matter 
of  time  for  Delaware. 

The  autumn  2012  influx  of  Red-breasted 
Nuthatches  was  already  clear  in  summer: 
an  influx  was  noted  on  the  Westchester,  NY 
summer  count  9-10  Jun  (TWB),  and  singles 
visited  Central  Park,  New  York  City  9 Jun 
(Ardith  Bondi),  Connetquot  River  S.P.,  Suf- 
folk, NY  14  Jul  (PLi),  and  White  Clay  Creek 
S.E,  Newark,  DE  11  Jul  (Andy  Urquhart). 
White-breasted  Nuthatches  also  irrupt,  al- 
beit less  frequently;  one  reached  Cape  May 
22  Jun  (MC).  Outside  the  St.  Lawrence  Val- 
ley, where  five  pairs  were  noted  at  Fort  Drum 
OBo),  Sedge  Wrens  were  found  in  upstate 
New  York  at  Knox  Farm  S.P.,  Erie  14  Jun 
(Chuck  Rosenburg)  and  Conawango  Swamp 
WM.A.,  Cattaraugus  1 Jul-t-  (TL).  Farther  s., 
they  were  detected  at  Tuckahoe  WM.A.,  At- 
lantic/CapeMay,  NJ  12-25  Jul  (TR  et  al.)  and 
nearby  at  Brig  29  Jul  Qeff  Ellerbusch,  Simon 
Lane,  Jim  Schlickenrieder).  A Ruby-crowned 
Kinglet  was  unseasonable  at  Sandy  Hook,  NJ 
22  Jul  (ph.  Tom  Boyle).  A goodly  24  Bick- 
nell’s  Thrushes  were  detected  on  the  Catskill 
summit  of  Plateau  Mt.,  Greene,  NY  1 Jun 
(Steve  Chorvas),  but  they  seemed  scarcer  in 
the  Adirondacks,  where  Swainson’s  Thrush- 
es have  increased  on  the  peaks  QC). 

WARBLERS  THROUGH  FINCHES 

Golden-winged  Warblers  persist  locally  in 
nw.  New  Jersey  and  sw.  New  York,  with  a 
maximum  of  6 at  Sterling  Forest  7 Jun  (LS), 
but  in  their  St.  Lawrence  Valley  stronghold. 
Blue-winged  Warblers  now  outnumber  them 
QBo).  A dozen  reports  of  Brewster’s  Warbler 
were  concentrated  in  Sterling  Forest  and  ad- 
jacent Passaic  and  Warren,  NJ,  with  outliers 
in  Herkimer,  NY  (Larry  Hall)  and  on  Fort 
Drum  OBo).  The  only  Lawrence’s  Warbler 
was  a female  at  Lindsay-Parsons  Biodiversity 
Preserve,  Ithaca,  Tompkins,  NY  2 Jun  (CW). 

Henslow’s  Sparrow  is  fading  out  as  a nest- 
ing species  in  the  Region.  The  only  reports 
came  from  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley,  where  it 
was  “the  worst  year  for  this  species  on  re- 
cord,” with  just  1-2  per  day  at  Perch  River 
and  Fort  Drum  QBo).  A Fox  Sparrow  sang 


all  summer  at  the  summit  of  Whiteface  Mt. 
in  the  Adirondacks  QC  et  al.).  Dickcissels 
persist  in  the  Region.  The  most  promising 
New  York  site  was  at  Seneca  Meadows  Wet- 
land Preserve,  Seneca  Falls,  Seneca,  where 
copulation  and  nest-building  were  observed 
4-14  Jul  QMcG  et  al.).  A female  visited  the 
Camillus  Unique  Forest,  Onondaga,  NY  26- 
27  Jun  (Paul  Richardson).  In  New  Jersey,  up 
to  5 Dickcissels  inhabited  the  Negri-Nepote 
Grassland,  Franklin  Twp.,  Somerset  11  Jun- 
25  Jul  Oohn  Collins,  Vince  Capp,  m.ob.). 
New  Jersey  also  had  records  from  Brig  10 
Jun+  (3  birds,  m.ob.);  Featherbed  Lane, 
Sharptown,  Salem  24  Jun  (Tom  Bailey);  Al- 
lentown Celery  Farm,  Bergen  19  Jul  (RF, 
Sean  Syme);  Linden,  Union  22  Jun  (fide  SB); 
and  Bayonne,  Hudson  28  May-9  Jul,  near  a 
1974  breeding  location  (MBr).  In  Delaware, 
Dickcissels  established  territories  in  all  three 
counties:  New  Castle  (Rodney  Murray),  Kent 
(CB),  and  Sussex  (Glen  Lovelace). 

Rusty  Blackbirds  were  reported  at  only 
three  Adirondack  localities,  despite  targeted 
search  efforts  (MMcM).  Winter  finches  gave 
little  hint  of  the  coming  autumn  and  winter 
irruptions.  Four  Red  Crossbill  reports  came 
from  the  Adirondacks  (MMcC),  plus  two 
from  Oneida  (fide  JBv)  and  one  from  Albany, 
NY  (fide  WY).  White -winged  Crossbills, 
having  bred  in  the  Adirondacks  last  winter, 
were  conspicuous  there  in  summer  (JC). 
Pine  Siskin  remained  to  breed  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks, which  happens  “only  every  few  years” 
(MMcC);  one  was  an  anomaly  at  Cape  May  7 
Jul  (Don  Freiday).  Evening  Grosbeaks  were 
reported  from  only  three  places  in  the  Ad- 
irondacks (MMcC),  and  rarely  outside,  such 
as  a pair  at  the  Bashakill,  Sullivan,  NY  1-2 
Jun  (Scott  Baldinger,  Paul  Baldinger). 

Observers  (subregional  compilers  in 
boldface):  Deborah  Allen  (Central  Park, 
New  York  City),  Matthew  Bailey  (MBa) 
(D.N.R.E.C.),  Andrew  Baksh,  Chris  Ben- 
nett (D.N.R.E.C.),  Scott  Barnes  (Voice  of 
New  Jersey  Audubon),  Michael  Bochnik 
(Lower  Hudson  Valley:  bochnikm@cs.com), 
Jeff  Bolsinger  QBo)  (St.  Lawrence,  NY: 
cadybols@gisco.net),  Joseph.  Brin  QBr) 
(Syracuse,  NY  Rare  Bird  Alert),  Michael  Britt 
(MBr),  Joanna  Burger  QBu),  T.  W.  Burke 
(NYC  Rare  Bird  Alert),  Mark  Chao  (Finger 
Lakes,  NY:  markchao@imt.org),  Anthony 
Collerton,  Kathy  Clark  (N.J.D.FG.W),  Joan 
Collins,  Elizabeth  Craig  (New  York  City 
Audubon),  Mike  Crewe  (Cape  May  B.O.), 
Willie  D’Anna,  Joe  DiCostanzo,  Andrew  R 
Ednie  (Birdline  Delaware),  Rob  Fanning, 
Ken  &1l  Sue  Fuestel,  Sam  Galick  (Cape  May 
B.O,),  Doug  Gochfeld,  Anthony  J.  Gonzon 


HUDSON-DELAWARE 


This  Sandwich  Tern  at  Sandy  Pond,  Oswego  County,  New  York 
from  25  July  (here)  through  the  201 2 summer  season  made  the 
second  record  for  Lake  Ontario  and  only  the  third  ever  for  the 

Great  La  kes.  Photograph  by  Bill  Purcell. 

(D.N.R.E.C.),  Andy  Guthrie  (AGu),  K.  C. 
Griffith  (Genesee,  NY:  ckgrif@localnet. 
com),  Frederick  Hamilton  (N.Y.D.E.C.), 
Helen  Hays  (Great  Gull  L),  Tom  Johnson, 
Steve  Kacir,  R.  J.  Kurtz,  Tim  Lenz,  Pat 
Lindsay  (PLi)  (Long  Island:  pjlindsay@op- 
tonline.net),  Barbara  Loucks  (N.Y.D.E.C.), 
Irene  Mazzocchi  (N.Y.D.E.C.),  Melinda  Mc- 
Cormack (Adirondacks,  NY:  mruddyduck@ 
aol.com).  Jay  McGowan,  Hugh  McGuinness, 
Shaibal  Mitra  (Long  Island:  mitra@mail. 
csi.cuny.edu),  Michael  Morgante  (Niagara 
Frontier:  morgm@adelphia.net),  Peter  Pol- 
shek,  Todd  Pover  (Conserve  Wildlife  Foun- 
dation of  New  Jersey),  Bill  Purcell  (Oneida 
Lake  Basin,  NY:  wpurcell@twcny.rr.com), 
Tom  Reed,  Don  Riepe  Qarnaica  Bay),  Derek 
Rogers,  Larry  Scacchetti,  Sy  Schiff,  Robert 
G.  Spahn  (Rochester),  Dave  Tetlow,  Mike 
Tetlow,  Lance  Verderame  (Sullivan,  NY), 
Chris  Vogel,  R.  T.  Waterman  Bird  Club 
(Dutchess,  NY),  William  Watson,  James  Vel- 
lozzi,  David  Wheeler,  Angus  Wilson,  Chris 
Wood,  Will  Yandik  (Hudson-Mohawk,  NY: 
wyandik@hotmail.com),  Matthew  Young 
(Susquehanna,  NY:  may6@cornell.edu), 
Robert  P.  Yunick,  John  Zarudski.  I© 
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New  York,  New  York  10027,  (rop1@columbia.edu) 
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Staten  Island,  New  York,  10314, 
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Frank  Rohrbacher,  5 Neva  Court,  Wilmington, 
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New  Jersey  08210,  (coturnicops@gmall.com) 
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Birders  throughout  the  Region  may  have 
been  persuaded  to  stay  indoors  more 
than  usual  by  the  above-normal  tem- 
peratures in  Maryland  and  the  record  heat 
in  Virginia.  Maryland  largely  escaped  the 
drought  that  plagued  much  of  the  country, 
while  Virginia  experienced  below-normal 
precipitation  in  June  and  normal  precipi- 
tation in  July.  There  were  several  notable 
breeding  records  in  the  Region  over  the  sea- 
son, including  Yellow-bellied  Sapsuckers  and 
Mourning  Warblers  in  western  Maryland, 
both  of  which  have  been  difficult  to  find  in 
recent  years.  The  Red-cockaded  Woodpecker 
population  in  Virginia  has  reached  a twenty- 
year  high.  Other  highlights  were  Swallow- 
tailed Kite  in  Virginia,  Eurasian  Collared- 
Dove  in  Maryland,  and  White-faced  Ibis  in 
both  states.  In  addition  to  our  many  individ- 
ual contributors,  we  thank  Adam  D’Onofrio, 
Dan  Perkuchin,  Jo  Solem,  and  Bill  Williams 
for  their  assistance  in  compiling  and  inter- 
preting this  season’s  records. 

Abbreviations:  Bay  (Chesapeake  Bay); 
Chine.  (Chincoteague  N.WR.,  Accomack,  VA); 
Craney  (Craney  Island  Disposal  Site,  Ports- 
mouth, VA);  D.C.  (District  of  Columbia). 

WATERFOWL  THROUGH  PELICANS 

A Tundra  Swan  at  Lowes  Wharf,  Talbot,  MD 
7 Jun  (LR)  was  possibly  the  same  individual 
seen  in  the  surrounding  area  during  the  pre- 
ceding month  and  on  nearby  Poplar  I.,  Tal- 
bot, MD  10  Jun  OR)-  A Gadwall  lingered  at 
Swan  Ct.  , Anne  Arundel,  MD  6-26  Jun  (BH  et 
ah);  a pair  was  at  Dyke  Marsh,  Fairfax,  VA  1 1 
Jun  (DL)  and  another  at  Adam  I.,  Dorchester, 
MD  3 Jun  (HTA).  An  American  Wigeon  was 
at  Swan  Harbor,  Harford,  MD  11  Jun  (TC). 
A Blue-winged  Teal  pair  summered  at  an 
inland  location,  Schoolhouse  Pond,  Prince 
George’s,  MD  6 Jun-i-  (FS,  m.ob.).  Despite 
daily  monitoring,  no  evidence  of  breeding 
was  discovered.  Single  Canvasbacks  were 


at  Dyke  Marsh,  Fairfax  10  Jun 
(MR),  at  Shoreham  Beach,  Anne 
Arundel,  MD  21  Jun  (DM),  at  Pop- 
lar I.,  Talbot,  MD  21  Jun  QR),  and 
at  Oxford  Cemetery,  Talbot  4 Jul 
OS).  A Ring-necked  Duck  lingered 
through  the  season  at  Swan  Cr., 
Anne  Arundel,  MD  OhS,  m.ob.); 
a male  in  eclipse  plumage  was  at 
Hog  Island  W.M.A.,  Surry,  VA  24 
Jul  (ph.  AD).  A Lesser  Scaup  spent 
the  entire  season  at  Swan  Cr., 
Anne  Arundel,  MD  (SA,  m.ob.);  a 
Greater  Scaup  visited  Hains  Pt.,  D.C.  3 Jun 
(PP).  A Surf  Scoter  was  along  the  Choptank 
R.  at  Cambridge,  Dorchester  6-29  Jun  (CMc, 
m.ob.);  another  1-2  individuals,  possibly 
crippled,  were  at  Rigby’s  Folly,  Talbot  29 
Jun-15  Jul  (HTA).  Swimming  with  a small 
group  of  Surf  Scoters,  a White-winged  Sco- 
ter was  a surprise  at  Black  Walnut  Pt.,  Talbot 
21-24  Jun  (VD).  Black  Scoters  were  at  three 
locations  on  the  Maryland  coast,  including 

4 at  Assateague  S.P.  18-24  Jun  (SM,  m.ob.), 

2 at  Ocean  City  Inlet  25  Jun  (BB,  MB),  and 
one  at  Assateague  N.S.  3 Jul  (WS).  Rare  in 
Jun,  a Long-tailed  Duck  was  at  Mayo  Beach, 
Anne  Arundel  4 Jun  (DH).  Though  small 
numbers  often  linger  near  the  Virginia  coast 
into  early  Jun,  a molting  female  Red-breast- 
ed Merganser  was  unexpected  at  Grandview 
Nature  Preserve,  Hampton,  VA  19  Jun  (ph. 
BW,  CJ,  BT). 

A fairly  rare  and  local  summer  resident, 
a Pied-billed  Grebe  was  notable  at  Taylor 
Pond,  Kiptopeke  S.P,  Northampton,  VA  6 
& 20  Jul  (BT,  SB).  A Pied-billed  pair  with 

5 young  made  a first  confirmed  breeding 
record  for  Rockbridge,  VA  16  Jun  (ph.  DR). 
With  very  few  summer  records  in  Virginia, 
single  Horned  Grebes  were  surprising  at 
Chine.  7 Jun  (WT)  and  Craney  5-19  Jul  (BW 
et  al).  Providing  a fine  opportunity  to  study 
transitional  molt  in  the  Region,  a Horned 
Grebe  remained  through  the  season  at  Vio- 
lette’s  Lock,  Montgomery,  MD  (DCz,  m.ob.). 
The  power  transmission  towers  adjacent  to 
the  James  River  Bridge,  Isle  of  Wight/Newport 
News,  VA  hosted  141  Double-crested  Cor- 
morant nests  (NF);  an  estimated  800  pairs 
bred  on  the  Peach  Orchard  Pt.  complex,  Ac- 
comack, VA  (HTA).  Rarely  seen  in  summer, 
especially  away  from  the  coast,  a Great  Cor- 
morant was  at  Pt.  Lookout,  St.  Mary’s,  MD 

3 Jun  (ML).  A flying  Anhinga  was  seen  near 
Courtland,  Southampton,  VA  8 Jun  (TMD); 
another  was  at  Chamberlayne  Marsh  near 
Richmond,  VA  22  Jul+  (ph.  BHo).  Two  vis- 
ited a Chesapeake,  VA  pond  19  Jul  (ph. 
K&KR).  Furnishing  just  the  2nd  D.C.  re- 
cord, an  imm.  Brown  Pelican  was  spotted 


at  The  Yards  5 Jul  (SDo,  ET).  An  impressive 
540  were  counted  on  Holland  L,  Dorchester 
3 Jun,  and  about  900  breeding  pairs  were  on 
Clump  L,  Accomack  (HTA);  100  pairs  nested 
off  the  s.  end  of  Wreck  L,  Northampton,  a first 
for  that  site;  and  343  nests  were  at  Chimney 
Pole  Marsh,  Northampton  (fide  AW),  also  a 
first.  Though  occupied  in  2005-2011,  the 
Sandy  I.,  Northampton  colony  site  was  not 
used  in  2012,  apparently  due  to  habitat  loss 
via  erosion. 

HERONS  THROUGH  SHOREBIRDS 

A Great  White  Heron  at  Big  Pool,  Washing- 
ton, MD  30  Jun-f  (MJ,  m.ob.)  made  the  5th 
state  record  of  this  subspecies.  An  estimated 
250-300  White  Ibis  pairs  nested  on  Wreck 
I.,  Northampton',  about  50  pairs  were  among 
the  Wire  Narrows,  Accomack  heronry  (RBo). 
Two  White  Ibis  were  along  the  C&O  Canal 
near  Pennyfield  Lock,  Montgomery  16-18 
Jul  (LU,  m.ob.),  the  only  Maryland  report 
of  the  season.  A breeding-plumaged  White- 
faced Ibis  was  nicely  photographed  along 
the  Chine.  Wildlife  Loop  11  Jun  (RLAk,  ph. 
BHo  et  al.);  in  Maryland,  a continuing  bird 
at  South  Pt.,  Worcester,  MD  was  seen  until 
18  Jun  (DS,  m.ob.),  and  another  was  at  Deal 
Island  WM.A.,  Somerset,  MD  11  Jul  (MBa, 
KC).  A Glossy  Ibis  at  Bell’s  Lane,  Staunton, 
VA  1 Jun  (G63:DM,  AL)  provided  a first  coun- 
ty summer  record. 

An  ad.  Osprey  perched  on  a dead  snag  on 
the  Little  R.,  Russell,  VA  13  Jul  (TH)  made 
a notable  local  record  in  the  mountains.  A 
Swallow-tailed  Kite  soaring  above  Sherando 
L.,  Augusta,  VA  26  Jul  Q&MM)  made  just  the 
2nd  county  record,  the  first  having  been  6 
Sep  1946.  A Golden  Eagle  in  apparent  sec- 
ond-cycle plumage  was  seen  along  Rte.  640, 
Highland,  VA  2 Jun  (AL  et  al.);  nesting  is  still 
unverified  in  the  Virginia  mts.,  but  summer- 
ing birds  have  been  recorded  sporadically  for 
decades.  A rare  and  local  summer  resident  in 
the  larger  Bay  marshes  and  on  barrier  islands, 
an  ad.  male  Northern  Harrier  was  a good  find 
on  Shanks  1.  and  Cheeseman  I.,  Accomack  21 
Jun  (HTA);  a subad.  male  was  at  Craney  the 
same  day  (BW  et  al).  A Northern  Harrier  in 
Albemarle,  VA  22  Jun  (SMi),  where  there  are 
no  prior  Jun  records,  was  surprising.  Rare  in 
most  of  Maryland  during  the  summer,  there 
were  six  reports  of  Sharp-shinned  Hawk  from 
five  counties  (fide  RO). 

A Sora  calling  from  a Highland  pond  21 
Jun  (PR)  had  been  present  since  early  May, 
making  a very  rare  Mountains  & Valleys 
summer  record.  For  the  2nd  consecutive 
year,  a Common  Gallinule  was  at  Swan  Har- 
bor, Harford  9 Jun  (MH).  Three  American 
Coots,  rare  in  summer,  were  in  a marsh  at 
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This  Great  White  Heron  at  Little  Pool,  Washington  County  found  30  June  (here  4 July)  201 2 furnished  the 
fifth  record  for  Maryland.  Interestingly,  records  of  this  morph  of  Great  Blue  Heron  often  come  from  interior 
locations  in  the  mid-Atlantic  states  rather  than  from  the  coast.  Photograph  by  Mark  Johnson. 


Hog  Island  WM.A.,  Surry,  VA 
24  Jul  (ph.  AD).  Single  Ameri- 
can Coots  were  at  a Stuarts 
Draft,  Augusta  pond  1 Jun  (AL), 
at  the  Augusta  County  WT.P.  19 
Jul  (AL),  and  at  Northampton 
L.,  Prince  George’s,  MD  22  Jun+ 

(RO).  An  ad.  Sandhill  Crane  in 
Isle  of  Wight  18-23  Jun  (TCu, 

RLAk,  TMD)  had  apparently 
been  in  the  area  for  up  to  six 
weeks  prior  to  its  discovery  by 
a birder. 

Unusual  away  from  the  coast 
in  summer,  a Black-bellied  Plo- 
ver was  at  Dyke  Marsh,  Fairfax 
10  Jun  (MR).  The  annual  Vir- 
ginia Department  of  Game  and 
Inland  Fisheries  Plover  Survey 
located  62  Wilson’s  Plovers  (30 
pairs  and  2 unpaired  singles) 
and  433  Piping  Plovers  (207 
pairs  and  19  unpaired  singles) 

(RBo).  As  has  been  the  case 
for  some  years  now,  the  Wil- 
son’s Plovers  were  on  three  n. 

Accomack  barrier  islands,  As- 
sawoman,  Metompkin,  and 
Cedar.  These  islands  also  ac- 
counted for  59%  (122  pairs,  10 
singles)  of  the  Survey’s  Piping 
Plovers.  Additional  Piping  Plo- 
ver nesting  concentrations  were 
seen  on  Assateague  I.,  Accomack  (34  pairs,  6 
singles)  and  Smith  I.,  Northampton  (22  pairs, 
one  single).  The  Virginia  Coast  Reserve  of 
The  Nature  Conservancy  conducted  barrier 
island  surveys  in  Accomack/Northampton, 
tallying  444  American  Oystercatcher  pairs 
and  224  unpaired  singles.  These  444  pairs 
represent  the  highest  total  since  the  cur- 
rent survey  format  was  adopted  in  2000. 
An  American  Oystercatcher  pair  success- 
fully fledged  2 young  at  the  Hampton  Roads 
Bridge-Tunnel,  Hampton/Norfolk,  VA,  a first 
for  the  location.  Black-necked  Stilts  were 
reported  through  the  season  from  Queen 
Anne’s  Landing,  near  Chincoteague,  Ac- 
comack (LBG,  AB)  and  at  Graney  (RB  et  al), 
with  an  impressive  peak  count  of  40  stilts  at 
Queen  Anne’s  Landing  21  Jul  (AB).  Eleven 
occupied  stilt  nests  were  at  Craney  21  Jun 
(RB  et  al).  By  5 Jul,  only  eight  breeding 
pairs  remained,  including  one  with  3 downy 
young.  American  Avocets  were  at  Chine. 
7-14  Jun  (WT,  JB),  with  a peak  count  of  6 
avocets  11  Jun  (RLAk);  14  were  at  Craney 
26  Jul  (BW  et  al.).  An  American  Avocet  was 
a nice  hnd  at  Huntley  Meadows,  Fairfax  14 
Jul  (GH),  as  was  another  at  Swan  Gr.,  Anne 
Arundel,  MD  11  Jul  (WC). 


An  Eastern  Willet  pair  attended  a chick  at 
Craney  5 & 12  Jul  (RB  et  al.).  Three  Upland 
Sandpipers  made  a welcome  record  for  this 
declining  species  at  Manassas,  Prince  Wil- 
liam, VA  29  Jul  (RT);  7 were  at  Bristow  Road 
Sod  Farms,  Prince  William  29  Jul  (GK,  MAK). 
From  the  vantage  point  of  the  Hunting 
Creek  Bridge  in  Fairfax,  VA,  2 Ruddy  Turn- 
stones were  seen  flying  over  the  Potomac  R. 
in  Prince  George’s,  MD  airspace  (ML).  The 
highest  reported  Sanderling  count  was  4434 
at  Chine.  17  Jul  QB,  CM).  Two  Wilson’s  Phal- 
aropes  were  at  Craney  5 Jul;  3 were  there  26 
Jul  (BW  et  al.).  A first  record  for  this  shore- 
bird  hotspot,  a Red-necked  Phalarope  was  at 
Swan  Cr.,  Anne  Arundel,  MD  6 Jun  (BH);  an- 
other was  observed  the  following  day  at  the 
WT.P.  at  North  Branch,  Allegany,  MD  OLS). 

GULLS  THROUGH  NIGHTJARS 

Nesting  seabirds  once  again  densely  popu- 
lated the  Hampton  Roads  Bridge -Tunnel, 
Hampton/Norfolk,  VA.  Late  May-early  Jun 
nest/incubating  ad.  counts  tallied  2259 
Laughing  Gull  nests,  43  Herring  Gull  nests, 
15  Great  Black-backed  Gull  nests,  31  Gull- 
billed Tern  pairs,  1091  Common  Tern 
pairs,  4425  Royal  Tern  pairs,  17  Sandwich 


Tern  pairs,  and  117  Black 
Skimmers  pairs  (RB  et  al). 
Quite  rare  in  the  warmer 
months,  an  Iceland  Gull 
was  observed  on  Skimmer 
L,  Worcester  5 Jul  (BB,  MB). 
The  peak  Lesser  Black- 
backed  Gull  count  was  131 
at  Chine.  26  Jul  (JB,  CM). 

Field  teams  coordinated 
by  the  Virginia  Depart- 
ment of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries  located  25  Least 
Tern  colonies  on  the  Vir- 
ginia Coastal  Plain,  includ- 
ing two  rooftop-nesting 
attempts.  There  were  51 
occupied  nests  and  an  ad- 
ditional 18  broods  at  Pat- 
rick Henry  Mall,  Newport 
News  5 Jun,  and  38  incu- 
bating ads.  atop  Lynnhaven 
Mall,  Virginia  Beach,  VA 
13  Jun  (RBo).  Unfortu- 
nately, both  of  these  colo- 
nies failed,  the  latter  due  to 
several  days  of  heavy  rain. 
The  largest  number  of  Least 
Tern  nesting  pairs  was  the 
267  on  Assawoman  L,  Ac- 
comack. with  another  86 
pairs  on  Metompkin  L,  Ac- 
comack. In  late  May-early 
Jun,  180  pairs  were  tallied  at  Craney  (RB  et 
al).  A surprising  13  Least  Terns  were  still 
incubating  at  Craney  26  Jul  (RB  et  al);  the 
species’  latest  egg  date  in  the  state  is  28  Jul. 
For  the  2nd  consecutive  year  after  a long 
hiatus,  3 Least  Terns  were  at  Bladensburg 
Waterfront  Park,  Prince  George’s,  MD  21  Jun 
(DB,  RO).  The  15  Common  Terns  along  the 
James  R.,  Isle  of  Wight  2 Jul  (NF)  made  a no- 
table inland  record.  A colony  of  60+  Royal 
Terns  failed  in  an  attempt  to  nest  on  Clump 
L,  Accomack  (JW,  fide  HTA);  a small  Royal 
Tern  colony  was  discovered  on  Ship  Shoal 
L,  Northampton  (fide  AW).  A Black  Skimmer 
was  at  Ragged  Island  WM.A.,  Isle  of  Wight 
25  Jun  (NF);  another  was  at  Rumbly  Pt., 
Somerset  26  Jun  (KC). 

A Monk  Parakeet  perched  at  an  aban- 
doned Bald  Eagle  nest  at  Occoquan  Bay 
N.WR.,  Prince  William  19  Jul  QN)  was  well 
away  from  the  species’  only  known  Virginia 
haunt  in  Newport  News.  Two  Eurasian  Col- 
lared-Doves  were  on  Reidtown  Rd.,  Washing- 
ton, MD  14  Jun+  (ML,  m.ob.).  This  location 
is  not  far  s.  of  a well-known  Pennsylvania 
population,  but  no  evidence  of  colonization 
has  yet  been  discovered.  In  addition  to  the 
two-egg  Common  Nighthawk  nest  found  at 
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There  are  no  known  stable  populations  of  Eurasian  Collared-Dove  in  Maryland.  Two  were  found  on 
Reidtown  Road  in  Washington  County  found  14  (here  16)  June  2012,  about  15  kilometers  south  of  a well- 
known  Pennsylvania  population.  Photograph  by  Jared  Fisher. 


Craney  24  May  (Bill  Williams), 
another  two-egg  nest  was  dis- 
covered there  6 Jun  (SD,  BW) 
that  had  2 downy  young  21 
Jun  (ph.  BW).  Among  5 Com- 
mon Nighthawks  at  Craney 

12  Jul  there  was  at  least  one 
recently  fledged  young  (BW 
et  al). 

WOODPECKERS  THROUGH 

FiNCHES 

A Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker  at 
Reddish  Knob,  Augusta  8 Jul 
(VL)  made  just  a 3rd  county 
summer  record.  With  very  few 
known  breeding  locations  in 
the  state,  a Yellow-bellied  Sap- 
sucker  family  was  an  exciting 
find  in  Garrett,  MD  19  May 
(ML).  The  family  included 
a male,  female,  and  begging 
juvs.  in  a tree  cavity.  Center 
for  Conservation  Biology  biol- 
ogists documented  10  breeding  pairs  of  Red- 
cockaded  Woodpeckers  on  the  Nature  Con- 
servancy’s Piney  Grove  Preserve  in  Sussex, 
VA,  a five-fold  increase  from  the  low  of  Just 
two  breeding  pairs  in  spring  2000.  These 
breeders  produced  26  young,  a new  record. 
With  45  ads.,  the  Red-cockaded  Woodpeck- 
er population  has  reached  its  highest  level  in 
Virginia  in  more  than  20  years  (MW). 

Continuing  from  the  spring,  an  Alder 
Flycatcher  stayed  at  Mount  Pleasant  Farm, 
Howard,  MD  until  17  Jun  (RR,  m.ob.).  An 
ad.  Scissor-tailed  Flycatcher  was  an  excel- 
lent find  n.  of  Leesburg,  Loudoun,  VA  13  Jun 
during  the  Virginia  Society  of  Ornithology’s 
Foray  (EE).  The  bird  was  being  harassed  by 
Eastern  Kingbirds  and  a Northern  Mock- 
ingbird and  soon  flew  off  to  the  north.  An 
encouraging  7 Loggerhead  Shrikes  were 
along  Clifton  Farms  Rd.,  Russell  13  Jul  (TH), 
including  a group  of  2 ads.  and  2 imms., 
and  another  group  of  3 imms.  was  about  1 
km  away.  Two  ad.  Loggerhead  Shrikes  were 
at  Elk  Garden,  Russell,  VA  the  same  day 
(TH).  An  estimated  16,000  Purple  Martins 
were  seen  at  the  roost  site  near  the  Farmer’s 
Market  in  downtown  Richmond,  VA  28  Jul 
(AWh).  About  500  Bank  Swallows  made  an 
impressive  site  on  power  lines  along  Rte. 
627,  King  George,  VA  (NF).  Though  no  de- 
finitive breeding  evidence  was  found,  a 
single  Sedge  Wren  sang  on  private  property 
near  the  Rappahannock  R.,  King  George,  VA 

13  Jul  (FA);  another  was  heard  singing  in  an 
unharvested  Augusta  field  3 Jun  (AL). 

A Prothonotary  Warbler  nestbox  project 
sponsored  by  Coastal  Virginia  Wildlife  Ob- 


servatory placed  39  boxes  on  the  Northwest 
R.,  Chesapeake  in  2009;  the  number  of 
boxes  was  increased  to  98  in  2011.  Fifty- 
four  of  these  boxes  had  “nesting  activity”  in 
2011,  from  which  133  young  were  banded; 
in  2012,  67  boxes  had  nesting  activity  and 
165  nestlings  were  banded  (SD).  A singing 
Swainson’s  Warbler  n.  of  Boykins,  Southamp- 
ton 17  Jun  (PRW,  EE)  was  well  w.  of  the  spe- 
cies’ usual  locations  in  se.  Virginia,  though 
this  species  is  detected  sporadically  in  this 
county  in  summer.  Male  and  female  Mourn- 
ing Warblers  were  seen  carrying  food  in  Gar- 
rett, MD  13  Jun;  a female  and  2 fledglings 
were  at  the  same  location  8 Jul  (ML  et  al.). 
A rare  and  local  but  increasing  summer  resi- 
dent at  higher  elevations,  1 1 Yellow-rumped 
Warblers  were  at  Reddish  Knob,  Augusta  24 
Jun  (AL,  EC),  including  2 imms,  being  fed 
by  a female.  A local  summer  resident  above 
750  m elevation,  a hatch-year  Blackburnian 
Warbler  was  at  Reddish  Knob,  Augusta  24 
Jun  (AL,  EC). 

The  only  Lark  Sparrow  report  came  from 
Hart-Miller  L,  Baltimore  30  Jul  (KGr),  un- 
usual away  from  Assateague  L,  which  has 
the  vast  majority  of  Maryland  records.  A late 
White-throated  Sparrow  visited  feeders  near 
Waterford,  Loudoun  6 Jun  (ph.  JC);  another 
was  at  Reddish  Knob,  Augusta  24  Jun  (AL, 
EC).  A Nelson’s  Sparrow  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  Central  Farm,  Howard  continued 
from  the  spring  season  until  1 Jun  QCu  et 
al.).  Normally  very  scarce  on  the  Piedmont, 
single  Summer  Tanagers  were  in  Montgomery 
at  Hughes  Hollow  1 Jun  (PW)  and  Pennyfield 
Lock  28  Jun-4  Jul  (LF,  LS,  m.ob.).  A Scarlet 


Tanager  at  the  Newport  News 
Waterworks,  York,  VA  24  Jun 
(NF)  was  at  the  easternmost 
portion  of  its  range  in  Virginia, 
where  breeding  is  very  local 
and  rarely  documented.  Rare 
in  the  county,  but  becoming 
increasingly  common  at  this 
location,  a Blue  Grosbeak  was 
singing  along  Russell  Rd.,  Gar- 
rett lOJun-f-  (FJ,  m.ob,).  Dick- 
cissels  were  seen  throughout 
Maryland,  with  records  from 
10  different  counties  (fide  RO). 
Five  Boat-tailed  Grackles  were 
at  Ragged  Island  WM.A.,  Isle  of 
Wight  25  Jun  (NF),  where  the 
species  has  been  regularly  re- 
ported only  recently.  Three  Red 
Crossbills  were  along  FR.  85 
between  Rte.  924  and  Bother 
Knob,  Rockingham,  VA  24  Jun 
(WL  et  al.). 
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Too  little,  too  late,  too  fast — -a  phrase 
that  characterized  several  large  rain 
systems  that  accentuated  an  otherwise 
very  dry,  very  hot  summer.  Areas  of  excep- 
tional to  extreme  drought  stretched  from  the 
central  Carolinas  into  central  and  southwest- 
ern Georgia.  At  the  extreme  end  of  precipita- 
tion events  was  Tropical  Storm  Debby,  which 
delivered  drenching  rains  and  strong  winds 
19-20  June.  The  storm’s  impacts  on  avifauna 
were  felt  mostly  in  Georgia,  where  seabirds 
were  blown  ashore  and  Wood  Stork  fledg- 
ling success,  already  affected  by  drought, 
was  further  reduced  by  the  deluge.  The  di- 
versity and  numbers  of  late-lingering  water- 
fowl  were  remarkable. 

Abbreviations:  A.WM.A.  (Altamaha  Wa- 
terfowl Management  Area,  McIntosh,  GA); 
H.B.S.P.  (Huntington  Beach  S.P.,  GeorgCr 
town,  SC);  M.N.W.R.  (Mattamuskeet  N.WR., 
Hyde,  NC). 

WATERFOWL  THROUGH  BOOBIES 

Black-bellied  Whistling-Duck  expansion 
continues:  2 were  at  M.N.WR.  19  Jun  (fide 
JF);  6 flew  over  H.B.S.P.  16Jul  (ph.  AL);  pairs 
and  singles  were  inland  in  Brooks,  Lee,  and 
Richmond,  GA  (m.ob.);  and  breeding  popula- 
tions are  now  established  at  A.WM.A.,  Don- 
nelly WM.A.,  SC,  and  Savannah  N.WR.,  SC, 
where  the  maximum  of  30  was  recorded  22 
Jul  (GS).  Among  many  reports  of  unusual 
summering  waterfowl  were  Greater  White- 
fronted  Geese  in  all  three  states  (as  singles, 
except  for  2 in  North  Carolina)  and  a Snow 
Goose  in  Dougherty,  GA  5 Jun  (TL).  Among 
an  impressive  Regional  total  of  eight  Blue- 
winged Teal  reports  was  a pair  showing 
indications  of  nesting  at  A.WM.A.  1 Jun 
(ph.  JM).  Also  unseasonable  were  6 North- 
ern Shovelers  at  Bear  Island  WM.A.,  SC  6 


AtiigaiorRNWR  jyl  (AT,'CS);  3 Northcm  Pintail  at 
M.N.WR.  21-23  Jun  (AW,  PE);  and 
single  Ring-necked  Ducks  at  L.  Re- 
idsville,  NC  14  Jun  (MW)  and  in 
Rabun,  GA  15  & 30  Jun  (m.ob.). 
A female  Common  Eider  was  still 
at  Oregon  Inlet,  NC  27  Jun  (fide 
JLe),  and  an  imm.  male  Surf  Sco- 
ter that  had  been  tracked  n.  along 
the  coast  was  last  seen  at  the  same 
site  28  Jun  OLe).  The  presence  of 
3 Mottled  Ducks  at  Twin  Lakes, 
Brunswick,  NC  7-24  Jul  (AI,  m.ob.) 
hinted  at  a future  addition  to  the 
state’s  list  of  breeding  birds.  Mak- 
ing a rare  mid-summer  appearance  were  3 
Horned  Grebes  on  L.  Russell,  GA  1 Jul  0^1)- 
Pelagic  trips,  fishing  charters,  and  beach 
watches  all  yielded  several  records  of  sig- 
nificance this  summer.  Light-morph  Her- 
ald (Trinidade)  Petrels  were  observed  off 
Hatteras,  NC  2 Jun  and  7 Jul  (BPI).  South 
Carolina’s  first  confirmed  Fea’s  Petrel  was 
off  Charleston  22  Jun  (ph.  ND  et  al).  At  least 
26  wrecked  or  deceased  Great  Shearwaters 
were  found  along  the  beaches  of  Glynn  and 
Camden,  GA  20-27  Jun  in  the  wake  of  Tropi- 
cal Storm  Debby;  one  Great  Shearwater  was 
discovered  a few  km  inland  in  a Kingsland, 
GA  yard,  very  near  the  border  with  Florida 
(all  jide  TK).  A Sooty  Shearwater  off  Hatteras 
1 Jun  (BPI)  was  the  last  northbound  mi- 
grant reported,  while  singles  off  Charleston, 
SC  22  Jun  (ph.  ND  et  al.)  and  off  Hatteras 
29  Jul  (BPI)  were  uncommon  mid-summer 
encounters.  Debby  also  pushed  ashore  a Wil- 
son’s Storm-Petrel  at  H.B.S.P.  18  Jun  (ph.  JF 
et  al.)  and  a Leach’s  Storm-Petrel  at  Gum- 
berland  I.,  GA  20  Jun  (ph.  LD). 

Surveys  of  nesting  Wood  Storks  deliv- 
ered mixed  news:  161  nests  were  counted  at 
the  established  colony  at  Lays  L.,  NC,  vAth 
two  additional  nesting  sites  noted  in  the 
state  (SS);  in  Georgia,  which  hosts  20%  of 
the  U.S.  breeding  population,  biologists  re- 
ported a three-year  low  of  1903  nests  (TK). 
Drought  conditions  were  the  likely  cause  of 
the  decline  in  the  latter  state;  ironically,  the 
season’s  torrential  rain  events  resulted  in  up 
to  50%  nest  abandonment  at  marked  sites 
(all  TK).  As  post-breeding  dispersal  began, 
impressive  inland  Wood  Stork  counts  in- 
cluded 47  at  Broad  River  WM.A.,  Elbert,  GA 
1 Jul  QFl)  and  29  at  Dyar  Pasture,  Greene, 
GA  1 Jul  (VL).  Reports  of  American  White 
Pelicans  summering  at  coastal  sites  are  on 
the  rise;  noteworthy  were  high  counts  of  34 
at  Andrews  L,  GA  10  Jun  (GK)  and  37  at 
Botany  Bay  WM.A.,  SC  25  Jul  (SG);  the  ne. 
Regional  extremity  was  represented  by  one 
at  Pelican  I.,  NC  25  Jun-2  Jul  (CSt,  m.ob.). 


Out  of  790  total  Brown  Pelican  nests  in 
Georgia,  538  were  on  Little  Egg  I.  bar,  Glynn 
and  228  on  Pompey  I.  rake,  Camden.  Among 
the  pairs  at  the  former  site  was  the  returning 
ad.  of  the  Pacific  coast  subspecies  (P.  o.  cali- 
fornicus),  which  was  observed  nest-building 
and  incubating  eggs;  unfortunately,  the  nest 
was  lost  when  the  entire  colony  was  inun- 
dated by  Tropical  Storm  Beryl  in  late  May  (all 
TK,  Georgia  Department  of  Natural  Resourc- 
es). While  only  one  Masked  Booby  was  re- 
ported all  season,  an  ad.  off  Hatteras  1 1 Jun 
(ph.  BPI),  there  were  reports  of  7 juv.  Brown 
Boobies:  one  at  H.B.S.P.  8-15  Jun  (BH,  Jide 
CH,  m.ob.);  one  off  Hatteras  12  Jun  (BPI);  3 
at  Frying  Pan  Shoals,  NC  14  Jun  (ph.  MC); 
one  at  Little  Cumberland  I.,  GA  6 Jul  (MM, 
AS);  and  one  off  Hatteras  7 Jul  (BPI). 

EGRETS  THROUGH  JAEGERS 

Reddish  Egrets  were  very  widely  reported, 
with  notable  maxima  of  6 at  Cape  Look- 
out, NC  30  Jun  (AR)  and  4 around  the  delta 
of  the  Altamaha  R.,  GA  24  Jul  (GSm,  TH); 
northernmost  was  one  at  Pea  Island  N.WR., 
NC  8 Jul  OR)-  Roseate  Spoonbills  in  post- 
breeding dispersal  were  many:  26  were  at 
Bear  Island  W.M.A.,  SC  14  Jun  (CF);  one 


This  iight-morph  Hsrald  (Trinidade)  Petrel  was  photographed 
off  Hatteras  on  2 June  2012;  most  North  Carolina  records  of  this 
species  involve  dark  morphs.  Photograph  by  Chris  Sloan. 
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Roseate  Spoonbills  have  become  a regular  sight  along  the  Southern  Atlantic  coast  during  the  hottest  months  of  the  year,  exemplified  by 
these  members  of  a flock  of  26  at  Bear  Island  Wildlife  Management  Area,  South  Carolina  on  14  June  2012.  Photograph  by  Chris  Feeney. 


was  far  n.  at  Cape  Pt.,  Buxton,  NC  3-10 
Jul  (ph.  JL,  m.ob.);  and  singles  well  inland 
were  at  L.  Hartwell,  SC  4-5  Jul  (BB)  and  in 
Cobb,  GA  20  jul  (LP).  Massive  flocks  total- 
ing 200+  Swallow-tailed  Kites  foraging  over 
fields  provided  an  extraordinary  spectacle 
in  Allendale,  SC  17-28  Jul  (BC,  KS,  m.ob.); 
significantly,  this  is  adjacent  to  the  Savannah 
R.,  where  the  Regions  highest  concentra- 
tions have  been  documented  in  recent  years 
during  aerial  roost  surveys  by  biologists 
(Georgia  Department  of  Natural  Resources). 
The  high  count  of  Mississippi  Kites  was  282 
at  Savannah  N.WR.,  SC  7 Jul  (R63:GU).  Two 
Black  Rails  were  heard  at  the  known  nesting 
site  on  Bear  Island  WM.A.,  SC  14  Jun  (CF). 
Though  present  year-round,  240  American 
Coots  provided  a very  high  count  for  mid- 
summer at  M.N.WR.  23  Jun  OLe)-  A Limp- 
kin  provided  South  Carolina  with  its  first  re- 
cord in  several  years  when  it  was  discovered 
at  Savannah  N.WR.,  SC  28  Jul  (ph.  PH). 

Nesting  success  of  American  Oystercatch- 
ers  in  Georgia  was  down,  primarily  due  to 
flooding  associated  with  Trop- 
ical Storms  Beryl  and  Debby 
and  nest  depredation.  Out  of 
107  territory-defending  pairs, 

17  total  chicks  were  banded 
on  St.  Catherines  I.  and  Little 
St.  Simons  I.,  compared  to  last 
year’s  23  fledglings  across  sev- 
en active  sites  (all  TK,  Georgia 
Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources). A striking  ad.  male 
Ruff  was  present  at  Cedar  1., 

NC  8-17  Jul  Oh  JFe).  Three 
Wilson’s  Phalaropes  were  on 
Andrews  T,  GA  27  Jul+  (GK  et 
al).  The  successful  Laughing 
Gull  breeding  colony  on  the 
manmade  Brunswick  Dredge 
I.,  Glynn,  GA  contained  65 
nests  this  season  (TK).  Fol- 
lowing Debby,  single  Sooty 


Terns  were  found  inland  in  a yard  in  Camden, 
GA  and  at  A.WM.A.  20-27  Jun  (fide  TK).  An 
impressive  maximum  of  268  Least  Tern  nests 
were  counted  at  Georgia’s  largest  breeding 
site  on  Andrews  L;  although  electric  fencing 
kept  terrestrial  predators  at  bay,  the  colony 
was  plagued  by  a Great  Horned  Owl  and 
fledged  only  20  young;  many  other  nests  lo- 
cated on  barrier  islands  were  washed  over  by 
storms  (all  TK).  By  contrast,  159  Least  Tern 
nests  were  found  on  four  rooftops  in  Cam- 
den, GA  (TK),  and  a smaller  rooftop  colony 
was  located  far  inland  in  Kershaw,  SC  6 Jun. 
Two  Arctic  Terns  were  spotted  on  a fishing 
trip  off  Charleston,  SC  2 Jun  (MB).  A Rose- 
ate Tern  was  off  Hatteras  6 Jun  (BPI),  and  2 
more,  including  one  with  leg  bands,  were 
on  the  beach  at  Cape  Lookout,  NC  21  Jun 
(ph.  FN).  Single  South  Polar  Skuas  were  off 
Hatteras  1 Jun  (BPI)  and  Charleston,  SC  22 
Jun  (ph.  ND  et  al).  An  ad.  Pomarine 
Jaeger  was  stranded  on  the  beach  at 
Tybee  L,  GA  10  Jul  (ph.  BoH);  it  was 
taken  into  rehabilitation  23  Jul. 


DOVES  THROUGH  FINCHES 

A White-winged  Dove  glimpsed  in  Bruns- 
wick, GA  3 Jun  (CC)  made  the  Region’s  only 
report.  Georgia’s  first  confirmed  Inca  Dove 
frequented  a boat  ramp  on  L.  Blackshear  in 
Worth,  GA  19  Jun-9  Jul  (ph.  WS,  TL,  m.ob.); 
frequently  detected  by  its  singing,  it  was  like- 
ly a male.  There  were  failures  and  successes 
among  the  urban  Peregrine  Falcons  of  At- 
lanta, GA:  the  newly  discovered  Dunwoody 
pair  fledged  2 birds,  but  one  was  later  found 
dead,  and  the  other  was  taken  into  care  due 
to  malnourishment;  the  Suntrust  Tower  pair 
successfully  fledged  3 young,  while  the  Four 
Seasons  fledglings  numbered  2;  a territo- 
rial pair  in  Buckhead  remained  throughout 
the  period  but  no  nest  was  detected  (all  JO, 
Georgia  Department  of  Natural  Resources). 

A singing  Olive-sided  Flycatcher  was 
found  near  the  entrance  to  Mount  Mitch- 
ell S.P,  NC  5 Jun  (MW  et  al);  though  the 
species  could  nest  high  in  the  s.  Appala- 
chians, this  bird  was  not  relocated  and  was 
presumed  a migrant.  As  usual,  three  or  four 
pairs  of  Alder  Flycatchers  were  present  at 
Roan  Mt.,  NC  throughout  the  season  (RK).  It 
was  a banner  year  for  Scissor-tailed  Flycatch- 
ers: a pair  discovered  in  Rydal,  Bartow,  GA 
14  Jun  eventually  fledged  4 young  (m.ob.); 
a pair  nested  for  a 3rd  consecutive  year  near 
Piedmont,  SC,  with  juvs.  observed  in  late 
Jun  (fide  PSe);  2 ads.  were  feeding  4 juvs.  at 
a new  location  in  Rock  Hill,  SC  4 Jul  QDB 
et  al);  one  at  Sam  Smith  Park,  Bartow,  GA 
4 Jul  (CSa)  was  paired  by  15  Jul,  with  both 
parents  busily  tending  to  their  brood  28  Jul+ 


An  attractive  male  Ruff  frequented  the  ferry  landing  at  Cedar  Island, 
North  Carolina  8-17  (here  12)  July  2012.  Photograph  by  Phil  Fowler. 


The  first  in  several  years,  a Limpkin  made  an  appearance  at  Savannah  National 
Wildlife  Refuge,  South  Carolina  on  28  July  2012.  Photograph  by  Phil  Hodgkins. 
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Always  noteworthy  in  the  Southern  Atlantic  region,  these  two  Roseate  Terns  rested  with  Sandwich  Terns 
at  Cape  Lookout,  North  Carolina  on  21  June  2012;  the  left  bird  sported  silver  bands  on  each  of  its  legs. 
Photograph  by  felida  Mown. 


At  Tybee  Island,  Georgia,  this  Pomarine  Jaeger  was  first  noted  1 0 July  2012  and 

was  captured  on  23  July  to  be  rehabilitated  for  an  injured  eye.  Photograph  by 
Bob  Howdeshell. 


(m.ob.);  anci  a single  bird  was  in  Gordon,  GA 
20Jul  O&TS). 

Several  mid-summer  records  of  Tree  Swal- 
lows in  the  Coastal  Plain  of  Georgia  were  in- 
dicative of  southward  range  expansion  in  the 
state;  particularly  unexpected  was  a pair  that 
fledged  4 young  about  5 km  n.  of  the  Flori- 
da border  at  Birdsong  Nature  Center,  Grady 
21-22  Jul  (KB).  Among  numerous  reports 
of  Red-breasted  Nuthatches  at  the  s.  limit 
of  their  permanent  range  in  Georgia’s  Blue 
Ridge  Mts.,  one  at  L.  Conasauga,  Murray  28 
Jul  QFl)  provided  a long-anticipated  addi- 
tion to  this  nw.  county’s  diverse  list  of  breed- 
ing birds.  Probable  stragglers,  single  Brown 
Creepers  were  at  Lake  Conestee  N.A.,  SC  2 
Jun  (CM)  and  Bond  Park,  NC  3 Jun  (BS); 
a count  of  6 territorial  birds  was  notable  in 
nw.  Rabun,  GA  6 Jun  (KBl).  Though  nest 
searches  are  rendered  painful  if  not  impracti- 
cal by  their  high-elevation  spruce-fir  haunts 
in  North  Carolina,  Swainson’s  Thrushes  are 
suspected  to  be  local  breeders  there,  exem- 
plified by  2-3  singing  along  the  Blue  Ridge 
Parkway  in  the  Black  Mts.  late  May-20  Jun 
(MS,  MW).  By  contrast,  nesting  of  Hermit 
Thrushes  in  the  same  habitat  is  well  docu- 
mented, illustrated  by  10  at  Mount  Mitchell 
S.R  21  Jul  (NF,  EH);  6 at  Grandfather  Mt.  22 
Jul  (NF,  EH);  and  5-6  at  Roan  Mt.  through- 
out the  period  (RK). 

An  ad.  Ovenbird  feeding  a fledgling  pro- 
vided rare  confirmation  of  breeding  in  the 
Piedmont  ecoregion  at  the  McIntosh  Re- 
serve, Carroll,  GA  15  Jun  (GB).  A Northern 
Waterthrush  was  a very  early  arrival  at  Sul- 
livan’s 1.,  SC  10  Jul  (WP).  A singing  ad.  male 
Mourning  Warbler  at  the  Richland  Balsam 
Overlook,  NC  5-23  Jun  (ph.  JLe,  m.ob.)  was 
reminiscent  of  a handful  of  territorial  birds 
found  in  the  Great  Smoky  Mts.  in  recent 
decades,  but  a female  was  never  observed. 
Magnolia  Warblers  were  detected  at  known 
breeding  sites  on  Roan  Mt.,  NC  through- 
out the  period  (RK),  while  nesting^as  sus^ 


pected  at  Mount  Mitchell  S.R,  NC:  one  or  2 
were  singing  near  the  entrance  24  May-28 
Jun  and  6 Jul  (MS,  MW,  KH)  and  up  to  3 
were  observed  singing  along  the  Old  Mitch- 
ell Trail  3-7  Jul  (CK,  MS,  MW). 

A sparse  local  breeder  s.  of  the  Fall  Line,  2 
fledgling  Chipping  Sparrows  were  observed 
at  Kolomoki  Mounds  S.R,  Early,  GA  29  Jul 
(WS).  At  least  three  pairs  of  Vesper  Spar- 
rows nested  on  Round  Bald,  Roan  Mt.,  NC 
(RK),  and  one  was  in  the  Elk  Knob  Game 
Preserve,  Watauga,  NC  14  Jun  (RM,  et  al). 
An  ad.  Lark  Sparrow  was  at  the  nesting  area 
in  the  Sandhills  Game  Preserve,  Scotland,  NC 
13  Jun  (AI  et  al),  and  an  early  migrant  was 
found  at  Biello  Park,  Cherokee,  GA  29  Jul 
(ph.  VD).  A rare  but  unwelcome  visitor  to 
the  Region  was  a Shiny  Cowbird  reported 
from  Blackboard  Island  N.WR.,  GA  6 Jun 
(PWS).  Two  Red  Crossbills  in  the  Coosawat- 
tee  WM.A.,  GA  15  Jun  and  2 Jul  QS)  and 
10-1-  at  L.  Conasauga,  GA  27  Jul  (DI)  repre- 
sented the  Region’s  southernmost  and  high- 
est counts,  respectively.  Just  s.  of  established 
annual  nest  sites  was  a Pine  Siskin  at  a feeder 
on  Tray  Mt.,  GA  9 Jun  OMSr.);  a good  count 
of  6 was  tallied  in  familiar  breed- 
ing habitat  in  ne.  Rabun,  GA  30 
Jun  (PM,  KM). 
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Marching  ever  eastward  around  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Inca  Dove  was  finally  docu- 
mented in  Georgia  in  2012,  a bird  often  detected  by  its  singing  at  Lake  Blackshear 
from  19  (here  20)  June  until  9 July.  Photograph  by  Roy  Brown. 
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On  9-10  June,  an  upper-level  low- 
pressure  area  stalled  over  the  Pen- 
sacola area  in  Escambia  County, 
bringing  a welcome  48  cm  of  rain.  Days  lat- 
er, 16-22  June,  strong  northerly  and  north- 
easterly winds  brought  numbers  of  Great, 
Cory’s,  Sooty,  and  Audubon’s  Shearwaters 
and  Wilson’s  and  Leach’s  Storm-Petrels  close 
to  Atlantic  beaches  from  Duval  County  to 
Palm  Beach  County.  In  the  northern  penin- 
sula, months  of  drought  around  Newnans 
Lake  in  Alachua  County  produced  exten- 
sive mudflats  that  attracted  myriad  shore- 
birds;  the  flats  were  obliterated,  and  the 
attendant  shorebirds  dispersed,  by  Tropical 
Storm  Debby.  This  storm  entered  the  state 
from  the  Gulf  about  190  km  north  of  Tampa 
on  26  June,  when  it  was  downgraded  to  a 
tropical  depression.  With  sustained  winds  of 
30  knots  as  far  west  as  St.  Marks  National 
Wildlife  Refuge,  Wakulla  County,  the  storm 
tracked  northeastward  across  the  northern 
peninsula,  dumping  up  to  60  cm  of  rain  in 
some  areas.  The  remainder  of  the  season  was 
unexceptional. 

Tropical  vagrants  included  a Tropical/ 
Couch’s  Kingbird,  Fork-tailed  Flycatcher, 
Bahama  Mockingbird,  Cuban  Grassquit  of 
unknown  provenance,  and  Shiny  Cowbirds. 
Purple  Swamphen  was  added  to  Florida’s 
Official  List  of  Birds  by  the  Florida  Ornitho- 
logical Society  Records  Committee. 

Abbreviations/definitions:  big  bend  (the 
part  of  Florida  from  the  Apalachicola  R.  and 
through  Jefferson)-,  C.WA.  (Critical  Wildlife 
Area);  FLMNFl  (Florida  Museum  of  Natu- 
ral Flistory,  Gainesville);  FO.S.R.C.  (Florida 
Ornithological  Society  Records  Committee); 
L.  Apopka  (L.  Apopka  Restoration  Area,  Or- 


ange unless  otherwise  stated); 
N.E.R.R.  (National  Estuarine  Re- 
search Reserve);  panhandle  (that 
part  of  Florida  from  the  Apala- 
chicola R.  through  Escambia)', 
Paynes  Prairie  (Paynes  Prairie 
Preserve  S.R,  Alachua)',  record 
(only  those  reports  verifiable 
from  photograph,  videotape,  or 
specimen  evidence);  report  (any 
observation);  S.T.A.  (Stormwater 
Treatment  Area);  S.T.F  (Spray 
Treatment  Fields);  Viera  Wet- 
lands (Ritch  Grissom  Memorial 
Wetlands,  Viera,  Brevard). 

WATERFOWL  THROUGH  HAWKS 

Black-bellied  Whistling-Ducks 
were  at  their  n.  Florida  range 
extremes,  with  singles  at  Pine  Lakes,  Du- 
val 6 Jun  (Laura  Johannsen)  and  Taminco 
Sanctuary,  Santa  Rosa  16-31  Jul  (Les  Kelly 
et  al),  while  15  were  found  at  two  sites  in 
n.  Jefferson  29  Jul  (Marvin  Smith).  Two  West 
Indian  waterfowl  of  unknown  provenance 
were  at  Jupiter,  Palm  Beach:  a White-faced 
Whistling-Duck  24  Jun  (ph.  Christen  Ma- 
son) and  a White-cheeked  Pintail  27  Jun 
(Scott  Atkinson).  Ten  duck  species  that  do 
not  breed,  or  regularly  breed,  in  Florida  lin- 
gered into  summer.  An  American  Wigeon 
was  in  Polk  through  5 Jun  (Pete  Timmer). 
At  least  17  Blue-winged  Teal  were  at  six  cen. 
peninsular  locations  in  Jun:  Pinellas  (2;  EP, 
RoS),  Brevard  (one;  DF),  Orange  (2;  HR), 
Alachua  (11;  LD  et  al),  and  Pasco  (one;  KT 
et  al).  A Northern  Shoveler  stayed  in  Ala- 
chua through  7 Jun  (LD,  JoH  et  al.),  and  a 
Green-winged  Teal  was  in  Marion  through 
10  Jun  (ph.  Alice  Horst).  Up  to  27  Redheads 
were  noted  in  Pinellas  through  10  Jun  (RoS, 
JiW),  and  up  to  7 were  in  Pasco  through  8 
Jul  (KT  et  al.).  Six  Ring-necked  Ducks  were 
reported:  one  in  Hillsborough  1 Jun  (DGo), 
4 in  Alachua  through  16  Jun  (RR,  LD  et  al.), 
and  one  in  Sumter  22  Jun  (Jim  Dinsmore). 
Forty-three  Lesser  Scaup  were  noted:  one  in 
Polk  (PF),  2 in  Pinellas  (Dan  Sauvageau),  one 
in  Alachua  5-8  Jun  (RR,  LD),  34  in  Pinellas 
QiW;  TM),  and  6 in  Brevard  through  22  Jul 
(DF).  A Surf  Scoter  found  ailing  at  Perdido 
Key,  Escambia  4 Jun  was  taken  to  a wildlife 
rehabilitation  center  (fide  RAD).  Four  Red- 
breasted Mergansers  included  2 in  Pinellas 
(RoS)  and  singles  in  Brevard  (RW  et  al.)  and 
Orange  as  late  as  20  Jun  (HR).  Up  to  5 Ruddy 
Ducks  were  at  Newnans  L.  through  17  Jul 
(Adam  Zions,  CGr  et  al). 

Whether  a particular  bird  is  oversunimer- 
ing,  late  to  return  in  spring,  or  early  to  arrive 
in  “fall”  is  not  always  determinable.  A lone 
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Common  Loon  in  alternate  plumage  at  Al- 
ligator Pt.,  Franklin  28  Jun  (jMu)  was  pos- 
sibly a very  early  arrival  after  failed  breeding. 
Single  Horned  Grebes  in  alternate  plumage 
were  at  Taminco  Sanctuary  through  26  Jun 
(Les  Kelly  et  al.),  at  Milton,  Santa  Rosa  27 
Jun  (Carol  Tebay),  and  at  L.  Weir,  Marion  1 
Jul  (D6a:SS).  An  ad.  American  Flamingo  at 
Hutchinson  L,  St.  Lucie  26-27  Jun  (fide  Tyler 
Beck,  BiW  et  al.)  was  of  unknown  prove- 
nance. A pelagic  trip  off  Ponce  de  Leon  Inlet, 
Volusia  e.  of  the  Gulf  Stream  15  Jul  produced 
8 Black-capped  Petrels,  45  Cory’s  Shear- 
waters, 20  Great  Shearwaters,  4 Audubon’s 
Shearwaters  (a  low  number),  55  Wilson’s 
Storm-Petrels,  and  3 Leach’s  and  3 Band- 
rumped  Storm-Petrels  (MBr,  BHA  et  al). 
There  was  a minor  wreck  of  Great  and  Sooty 
Shearwaters  along  the  n.  Atlantic  coast  16- 
22  Jun,  when  lOO-i-  Great  and  13  Sooty  were 
reported  from  beaches  from  Duval  (KDi, 
Shelley  Beville)  s.  to  Palm  Beach  (BrH),  both 
alive  and  dead.  Joining  these  two  species 
just  off  the  beaches,  but  apparently  in  better 
health,  were  about  40  Cory’s  and  15  Audu- 
bon’s Shearwaters  (MH,  DiR,  Gda,  BrH),  22 
Wilson’s  Storm-Petrels  (MH,  GDa,  Phil  Gra- 
ham), and  10  Leach’s  Storm-Petrels  (MH, 
GDa,  KDi,  BrH).  Eight  Band-rumped  Storm- 
Petrels  were  also  reported  in  this  assemblage 
(MH,  GDa,  KDi);  this  species  has  not  been 
verified  within  sight  of  land  on  the  Atlantic 
n.  of  Miami-Dade  except  during  hurricanes. 
Tubenoses  are  always  noteworthy  along  the 
Gulf  coast:  single  Great  Shearwaters  were 
identified  in  Pinellas  50  km  off  St.  Pete  Beach 
8 Jul  (EP)  and  15  and  44  km  off  Madeira 
Beach  24  Jul  (TY);  a Wilson’s  Storm-Petrel 
was  off  New  Port  Richey,  Pasco  29  Jun  (KT); 
a Leach’s  Storm-Petrel  was  found  dead  at 
Turtle  Beach,  Sarasota  26  Jul  (Kristen  Mazza- 
rella);  and  a Band-rumped  Storm-Petrel  was 
found  moribund  at  Cedar  Key,  Levy  26  Jun 


This  Leach's  Storm-Petrel,  a species  rarely  documented  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  coast,  was  found  dead  at  Turtle  Beach,  Sarasota 
County,  Florida  26  July  2012.  Photograph  by  Kristen  Manarella. 
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The  newest  exotic  species  to  be  officially  added  to  the  Florida 
list,  this  Purple  Swamphen  remained  far  north  at  Ritch  Grissom 
Memorial  Wetlands,  Viera,  Brevard  County  20-24  July  (here  20) 
2012.  Photograph  by  Rosemary  Webb. 

(DHe,  Nancy  Taylor,  *FLMNH). 

Magnificent  Frigatebirds  appeared  at 
three  inland  sites:  singles  or  the  same  bird 
at  Gainesville  22  (Bob  Holt)  & 25-26  Jun 
Qohn  Killian,  LD  et  ah),  and  2 imms.  ne. 
of  Brooksville,  Hernando  25  Jun  (Kristin 
Wood),  these  perhaps  a result  of  approach- 
ing Tropical  Storm  Debby.  Boobies  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  included  a Masked  off  Miami, 
Miami-Dade  28  Jul  (RoT)  and  single  Browns 
at  Ponce  de  Leon  Inlet  12  Jun  and  15  Jul 
(MBr  et  ah).  Blue  Cypress  Park,  Duval  14 
Jun  (Thomas  Rohlatsu),  and  Guana  Tolo- 
mato  Matanzas  N.E.R.R.,  St.  Johns  27  Jun 
(Bill  Tinsman),  with  2 at  Canaveral  National 
Seashore,  Brevard  21  Jun  (MH),  and  3 juv. 
at  Mayport,  Duval  22  Jun-4  Jul  (KDi).  The 
Great  Cormorant  that  wintered  at  Bill  Baggs 
Cape  Florida  S.P.,  Miami-Dade  remained 
through  4 Jun  (RD).  The  only  inland  reports 
of  Brown  Pelican  were  of  an  imm.  at  Winter 
Park,  Orange  10  Jun  and  8 Jul  (BHA  et  al.) 
and  an  ad.  at  Altamonte  Springs,  Seminole  20 
Jul  (PH  et  al). 

A Great  White  Heron  wandered  n.  to 
Newnans  L.  in  spring  and  remained  through 
1 Jun  (RR).  At  Circle  B Bar  Reserve,  Polk,  191 
Roseate  Spoonbills  were  counted  4 Jun  (CF), 
a high  number  inland.  A record  high  for  the 
location,  1580  Swallow-tailed  Kites  staged 
at  L.  Apopka  20  jul  (HR).  A pair  of  Florida’s 
endangered  White-tailed  Kites  was  found 
nesting  at  Three  Lakes  WM.A.,  Osceola  5 Jun 
(GW),  where  they  are  regular,  while  a pair  of 
Snail  Kites  bred  at  Edward  Medard  C.P  23- 
29  Jul,  a first  for  Hillsborough  (Ann  Paul  et 
al).  Rarely  seen  in  the  peninsula  s.  of  Marion, 
single  Mississippi  Kites  were  reported  at  L. 
Apopka  10  & 15  Jun  (HR),  at  L.  Pierce,  Polk 
16  Jun  Q™  DuBois),  and  at  Richardson  Park, 
Broward  25  Jul  (Russ  Titus),  while  2 were  at 
Leesburg,  Lake  19  Jun  (Leann  Streeper),  and 
up  to  4 were  in  Pasco  along  Powerline  Rd.  11- 
20  Jul  (Tom  Obrock  et  al). 

RAILS  THROUGH  CARACARA 

A Purple  Swamphen,  the  newest  intro- 


duced species  to  be  added  to  the  Florida 
list,  remained  far  n.  at  Viera  Wetlands  20-24 
Jul  (RW,  DF).  Large  numbers  of  this  species 
are  resident  in  Broward,  Hendry,  and  Palm 
Beach,  with  isolated  reports  in  Brevard,  Col- 
lier, Glades,  Lake  and  Orange  (fide  BPr).  An 
early  American  Golden-Plover  was  identified 
at  Miami  19  Jul  (Trey  Mitchell).  The  earliest 
Piping  Plover  arrived  at  Fort  De  Soto  Park, 
Pinellas  3-8  Jul  (Randy  Harrod),  while  5 at 
Crandon  Park  Beach,  Miami-Dade  30  Jul  in- 
cluded singles  banded  at  Ludington,  Mason, 
MI  in  2009  and  along  the  Lower  Platte  R., 
NE  in  May  2012  (RD).  At  the  s.  extreme  of 
the  species’  Florida  breeding  range  in  Lee, 
two  pairs  of  American  Oystercatchers  were 
found  nesting  at  Cayo  Costa  S.P  10  Jun  (CE, 
AS),  and  one  pair  nested  at  Little  Estero  La- 
goon C.WA.  12  Jul  (Keith  Laakkonen,  CE). 

Rare  inland,  lone  Willets  were  at  L.  Apop- 
ka 6 Jun  (HR)  and  L.  Weir  30  Jun  (D&SS). 
The  status  of  a Whimbrel  at  Fred  Howard 
Park,  Pinellas  21  Jun  (TM)  and  a Pectoral 
Sandpiper  at  Bald  Point  S.P.  Franklin  27  Jun 
(ph.  JMu)  were  difficult  to  discern.  Single 
Long-billed  Curlews  were  spotted 
on  a ball  field  at  Punta  Gorda,  Char- 
lotte 10  Jun  (Cathy  Olson),  at  Ala- 
fia  Bank  Sanctuary,  Hillsborough  30 
Jun  (Carol  Cassels),  and  at  Bunche 
Beach,  Lee  23  Jul  (VM);  2 were  at 
Three  Rooker  L,  Pinellas  13  Jul  (BPr, 

Valeri  Ponzo).  A male  Hudsonian 
Godwit  in  alternate  plumage  enliv- 
ened St.  Marks  N.WR.  2 Jun  Oean 
Simpson,  ph.  JMu  et  al).  Shorebird 
surveys  in  Lee  produced  76  Red 
Knots  in  basic  plumage  at  Cayo 
Costa  S.P  10  Jun  and  38  there  15 
Jul  (CE,  AS),  with  15,  also  in  basic 
plumage,  at  Little  Estero  Lagoon 
C.WA.  15  Jun  (CE).  Typically  late 
to  arrive  in  spring,  the  last  White- 
rumped  Sandpiper  reported  was 
one  at  Fred  Howard  Park  25  Jun 
(RoS);  3 e.  of  Arcadia,  DeSoto  22  Jul 
(DGo,  Eric  Haney)  were  early  to  re- 
turn. A rare  summer  find  was  a Ruff 
photographed  at  Anastasia  L,  St. 

Johns  10  Jul  (Keith  Collingwood). 

Also  rarely  reported  in  summer,  an 
American  Woodcock  was  noted  at 
Tate’s  Hell  S.F,  Franklin  16  Jul  (Rick 
West).  The  only  phalarope  report 
came  from  Merritt  Island  N.WR., 
where  a male  Wilson’s  was  photo- 
graphed 21  Jul  (L&BT  et  al). 

A rare  Franklin’s  Gull  was  in- 
land at  Newnans  L.  1 Jun  (RR).  An 
amazing  summer  count  of  67  Lesser 
Black-backed  Gulls  (only  one  ad.) 


came  from  Crandon  Park  Beach  30  Jul;  4 
ads.  were  there  the  next  day  (RD).  Very  un- 
usual was  a Herring  Gull  x Glaucous  Gull 
hybrid  on  the  Keys  at  Bahia  Honda  S.P, 
Monroe  2-3  Jun  (ph.  Elaine  Mason).  An  ad. 
Great  Black-backed  Gull  on  the  Gulf  at  Trea- 
sure Island  Beach,  Pinellas  14  Jul  (RoS)  was 
early.  Seldom  seen  from  land,  single  Brown 
Noddies  were  in  Pinellas  at  Fort  De  Soto  Park 
25-26  Jun  (TEP,  Charlie  Fisher)  and  Indian 
Shores  26  Jun  (Beth  Forys).  A Sooty  Tern 
at  Apalachicola,  Franklin  1 1 Jun  OMu)  was 
unexpected,  as  were  3 at  Three  Rooker  1.  11- 
15  Jun  (Dan  Larremore),  5 at  Fort  De  Soto 
Park  25  Jun  (EP),  up  to  2 inland  at  Newn- 
ans L.  25-27  Jun  (CGr,  Judy  Bryan  et  al), 
and  one  at  Honeymoon  Island  S.P,  Pinellas 
27  Jun  (EK,  SMa).  A Bridled  Tern  visited  St. 
Pete  beach  8 Jul  (EP).  On  the  pelagic  trip  off 
Ponce  de  Leon  Inlet  15  Jul,  25  Sooties  and  12 
Bridleds  were  counted  (MBr,  BHA).  Twenty- 
five  Least  Tern  nests  at  Cayo  Costa  S.P.  10 
Jun  and  200  nests  at  Carlos  Pointe,  Fort  My- 
ers Beach  were  destroyed  by  overwash  from 
Tropical  Storm  Debby  15  Jun  (CE).  A Rose- 


A species  casual  in  Florida,  this  alternate-plumaged  male  Hudsonian 
Godwit  paused  at  Saint  Marks  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  Wakulla  County 
2 June  2012.  Photograph  by  John  Murphy. 


A rare  summer  find  for  Florida  was  this  Ruff  at  Anastasia  Island,  St. 
Johns  County  10  July  2012.  Photograph  by  Keith  Collingwood. 
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There  were  only  three  reports  of  the  Florida-endangered 
Smooth-billed  Ani  in  summer  2012;  this  one  was  at  Home- 
stead, Miami-Dade  County  on  28  July  2012.  Photograph  by 
Reinhart  Geiskr. 

ate  Tern  was  unexpected  on  Crandon  Beach 
21  Jun  (Rangel  Diaz).  Always  rare  inland,  a 
Common  Tern  in  alternate  plumage  was  at 
L.  Weir  28  Jun  (ph.  D&SS),  with  another 
e.  of  Homestead,  Miami-Dade  28  Jul  (RoT). 
Two  Royal  Terns  paused  at  Newnans  L.  11 
jun  (Ron  Robinson,  RR).  Single  Pomarine 
jaegers  lingered  at  Fort  De  Soto  Park  25 
jun  (EP),  Alligator  Pt.  26  jun  OMu),  and  off 
Ponce  de  Leon  Inlet  15  jul  (MBr,  BHA);  2 
were  off  Miami  18  jul,  with  a single  there 

28  jul  (RoT).  A Parasitic  jaeger  was  at  Fort 
De  Soto  Park  25  jun  (EP),  4 were  at  Honey- 
moon Island  S.R  27  jun  (EK,  SMa),  and  one 
was  37  km  off  Madeira  Beach  24  jul  (TY).  An 
unidentified  jaeger  was  off  New  Port  Richey 

29  jun  (KT). 

The  only  reports  of  Smooth-billed  Ani 
were  of  one  heard  at  Fort  Zachary  Taylor 


Historic  S.P.,  Key  West,  Monroe  23  jun  (Mark 
Heddon),  one  on  Virginia  Key,  Miami-Dade  3 
& 20  jul  (Bonnie  Ponwith  et  al.),  and  one  at 
Homestead  28  jul  (Reinhart  & jutta  Geisler). 
Duos  of  Mangrove  Cuckoos  were  reported  at 
Fort  De  Soto  Park  9 jun  (Mark  Burns)  and 
Weedon  Island  Preserve,  Pinellas  through- 
out jul  (TM  et  al).  Twenty-six  Burrowing 
Owls  at  Kissimmee  Prairie  Preserve  S.P 
(Okeechobee)  25  jul  (PM)  was  a high  num- 
ber for  that  location.  Rare  breeders  in  the  s. 
half  of  the  peninsula,  a Ruby- throated  Hum- 
mingbird nest  at  Lettuce  Lake  Park,  Sarasota 
1-26  jun  fledged  2 young  (fide  BAh).  An  ad. 
Crested  Caracara  with  a juv.  at  Sanford,  Sem- 
inole 27  jun  (Janet  Leavens)  were  at  the  n. 
limit  of  the  species’  Florida  breeding  range. 

FLYCATCHERS  THROUGH  FINCHES 

A silent  Tropical/Couch’s  Kingbird  was  a 
one-day  wonder  at  Guana  Tolomato  Matan- 
zas  N.E.R.R.  27  jun  (tDiR);  both  species 
are  very  rare  anywhere  along  the  n.  and 
cen.  Florida  Atlantic  coast.  Lingering  lone 
Scissor-tailed  Flycatchers  appeared  at  Fort 
Walton  Beach  S.T.F,  Okaloosa  5 jun  (Eric 
& Michelle  Rachie)  and  near  Brooker  Creek 
Preserve,  Pinellas  5 jul  (CGJ  et  al,  ph.  Melis- 
sa Vetricek).  A female  Fork-tailed  Flycatcher 
remained  at  L.  Apopka  13-16  jul  (HR  et  al.) 
for  that  area’s  3rd  record.  Far  s.,  an  ad.  Red- 
eyed Vireo  with  one  young  was  at  Riverbend 
Park,  Jupiter,  Palm  Beach  23  jun,  for  the  2nd 
consecutive  year  of  breeding  (CW);  this  is 
about  220  km  s.  of  the  species’  regular  breed- 
ing range.  Unexpected  was  a Horned  Lark  at 
Fort  De  Soto  Park  9-17  jun  (Robert  Qually 
ph.  BPr);  the  species  probably  breeds  very 
locally  in  the  panhandle.  Late/early  swallows 
at  L.  Apopka  included 
single  Tree  Swallows  8 & 
27  jun  and  13  jul  and  2 
Bank  Swallows  both  15 
jun  and  6-8  jul,  with  as 
many  as  3 Banks  there 
15-18  jul  (HR).  Cliff 
Swallows  continued  to 
breed  in  the  panhandle, 
with  up  to  12  birds  and 
three  nests  with  young 
at  Milton  26  May- 10 
jul  (Peggy  Baker,  Larry 
Goodman),  a new  loca- 
tion (RAD).  A Cliff  Swal- 
low at  L.  Apopka  29  jun, 
and  up  to  2 there  4-18 
jul  (HR),  may  have  been 
early,  whereas  55  at  Bill 
Baggs  Cape  Florida  S.P. 
30  jul  (RD)  made  a large 
concentration  for  Flori- 


da at  any  season.  A Blue-gray  Gnatcatcher 
s.  at  Crandon  Park  Gardens  13  jul  (RD)  was 
unusual;  the  species  is  a rare  breeder  in  the 
s.  peninsula,  is  A very  local  breeding  species 
in  the  northernmost  peninsula,  an  Ameri- 
can Robin  pair  nested  at  Hyde  Grove,  Duval 
6-26  jun  (Carly  Wainwright);  this  species 
may  appear  anywhere  in  the  state  in  sum- 
mer, evidenced  by  one  at  Naples,  Collier  1 
jul  (W  B.  Burkett).  A report  of  a Bahama 
Mockingbird  at  Hollywood,  Miami-Dade  25 
jul  (Barry  Heimlich)  was  not  verified.  Late 
Gray  Catbirds  included  loners  along  Loop 
Rd.,  Big  Cypress  National  Preserve,  Miami- 
Dade  10  jun  (CS),  Brooker  Creek  Preserve 
20  jun  (TM),  and  Homestead  4 jul  (Roger 
Hammer). 

A few  warbler  species  lingered  into  the 
first  week  in  jun;  most  notable  was  an  Oven- 
bird,  not  know  to  breed  in  the  state,  in  song 
at  Brooker  Creek  Preserve  5 jun  (CGJ).  Loui- 
siana Waterthrush  is  a rare  breeding  species 
in  Florida,  so  singles  at  Old  Tovm,  Dixie  23 
jun  (Sharon  Fronk),  Gainesville,  Alachua  21 
jun  OoH),  Bald  Point  S.P  30  jun  QMu),  and 
Six  Mile  Cypress  Slough  Preserve,  Lee  11  jul 
(VM)  were  most  likely  early  to  return.  An- 
other early  migrant.  Black-and-white  War- 
blers appeared  very  early  in  higher-than- 
normal  numbers:  singles  were  at  Tate’s  Hell 
S.F,  Franklin  18  jun  QMu),  Gainesville  24 
jun  (Rich  Lewis),  Newberry,  Alachua  27  jun 
(Ben  & Sam  EvHng),  Paynes  Prairie  28-30 
jun  (RR,  Linda  Hensley),  Tallahassee,  Leon 
1 jul  (Sally  jue),  Apopka  and  Altamonte 
Springs  1 jul  (PH),  Avalon  Beach,  Santa 
Rosa  2 jul  (Dan  Stangeland),  and  Altamonte 
Springs  14  jul  (Andrew  Boyle);  records  of  2 
came  from  Walt  Disney  World,  Orange  3 jul 
(John  Thornton),  Ormond  Beach,  Volusia  7 
jul  (Meret  Wilson),  Sebastian,  Indian  River 
1 jul  Ouanita  Baker),  and  Mead  Botanical 
Garden,  Winter  Park,  Orange  12  jul  (Brook 
Rohman).  Three  were  at  Saddle  Creek  Park, 
Polk  21  jul  (PF),  and  4 were  at  L.  Apopka 
29  jul  (HR).  A very  local  breeding  species  in 
the  s.  half  of  the  peninsula,  10  Prothonotary 
Warblers  at  Lettuce  Lake  Park  2 jun,  includ- 
ed fledglings  (BAh).  A Cerulean  Warbler  at 
L.  Apopka  29  jul  (HR)  was  on  schedule.  Per- 
haps the  most  unexpected  record  was  of  a 
male  Blackpoll  Warbler  in  alternate  plumage 
that  flew  into  a window  at  Orlando,  Orange 
26  jun  (BHA  et  al);  the  temporarily  stunned 
bird  was  photographed  and  released  later 
the  same  day.  Continuing  to  decline  as  a 
breeder  along  the  Gulf  coast  of  Florida,  2 
male  Prairie  Warblers  fed  the  same  fledgling 
Brown-headed  Cowbird  at  Green  Key,  Pasco 
8 jul  (KT). 

At  L.  Apopka,  at  least  13  Yellow-breasted 


Perhaps  the  most  unexpected  summer  201 2 record  in  Florida  was  that  of  a male  Blackpoll 
Warbler  in  alternate  plumage  that  flew  into  a window  at  Orlando,  Orange  County  26  June 
2012.  Photograph  by  Bruce  H.  Anderson. 
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Chats,  12  male  Blue  Grosbeaks,  17  male  In- 
digo Buntings,  6 male  Painted  Buntings,  and 
12  male  Orchard  Orioles  summered;  at  least 
some  of  the  grosbeaks.  Indigo  Buntings,  and 
orioles  found  females  and  bred  successfully 
(HR),  the  farthest  s.  that  these  species  are 
known  to  breed  regularly.  A Cuban  Grass- 
quit  was  in  song  at  Matheson  Hammock 
Park,  Miami-Dade  23  Jun-i-  (ph.  Bill  & Nancy 
LaFramboise);  the  species  is  a fairly  com- 
mon cage  bird  in  the  area.  Unprecedented 
was  a male  Scarlet  Tanager  in  song  at  Orange 
Springs,  Marion  2 Jun  (DF).  Indigo  Buntings 
s.  of  their  usual  breeding  range  included  sin- 
gles in  song  at  Brooker  Creek  Preserve  3-22 
Jun  (RoS  et  al.)  and  DuPuis  Wildlife  Environ- 
mental Area,  Martin/Palm  Beach  30  Jun,  for 
the  2nd  consecutive  summer  (CW),  with  3 
at  Circle  B Bar  Reserve,  Polk  30  Jun+  (CF). 
A green  Painted  Bunting  was  late  at  Cheki- 
ka,  Everglades  N.P.,  Miami-Dade  3 Jun  (CS). 
Lone  male  Dickcissels  in  song  were  in  n.  Es- 


cambia 9 Jul  (L.  Catterton)  and  L.  Apopka 
ISJul  (HR). 

A Bobolink  at  L.  Apopka  22  Jul  (HR)  was 
about  a month  early.  Single  Shiny  Cowbirds 
were  at  Cedar  Key  7 Jun-16  Jul  (DHe)  and 
L.  Apopka  27  Jun  (HR).  A pair  of  Orchard 
Orioles  nested  at  Belle  Glade  Marina,  Palm 
Beach  for  the  2nd  year,  fledging  2 young 
by  17  Jun;  a singing  first-year  male  was 
also  present  (BiW,  ph.  Margaret  England). 
This  location  is  about  220  km  from  the  s. 
limit  of  the  species’  regular  breeding  range 
in  Florida.  Early  were  7 Orchard  Orioles  at 
Flamingo,  Everglades  N.P.,  Monroe  14  Jul 
along  with  a flock  of  cowbirds  that  included 
2 ad.  Shiny,  2 juv.  Brown-headed,  and  2 juv. 
Bronzed  (Bryant  Roberts). 

Contributors  (and  members  of  the  Elorida 
Ornithological  Society  Field  Observations 
Committee,  in  boldface):  Brian  Ahern 
(BAh),  Bruce  H.  Anderson,  John  H.  Boyd, 


Greg  Bretz,  Michael  Brothers  (MBr),  Brenda 
& Jerry  Callaway,  Kevin  Daily  (KDi),  Gary 
Davis  (GDa),  Lloyd  Davis,  Lucy  & Robert  A. 
Duncan,  Charlie  Ewell,  Paul  Fellers,  Cole 
Fredericks,  David  Freeland,  Colin  Gjervold 
(CGj),  Dave  Goodwin  (DGo),  Caleb  Gordon 
(CGr),  Al  & Bev  Hansen,  Mitchell  Harris, 
Dale  Henderson  (DHe),  John  Hintermister 
QoH),  Brian  Hope  (BrH),  Paul  Hueber,  Ed 
Kwater,  Steve  Mann  (SMa),  Tom  Mast,  Vince 
McGrath,  Paul  Miller,  John  Murphy  QMu), 
Eric  Plage,  Bill  Pranty  (BPr),  Diane  Reed 
(DiR),  Harry  Robinson,  Arlyne  Salcedo, 
Carlos  Sanchez,  Darcy  & Steven  Shaddix 
(D&SS),  Ron  Smith  (RoS),  Larry  & Bar- 
bara Taylor  (L&BT),  Roberto  Torres  (RoT), 
Ken  Tracey,  Billi  Wagner  (BiW),  Ray  Webb, 
Chuck  Weber,  Jim  Wells  OiW),  Graham  Wil- 
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J'  une  was  substantially  warmer  than 
normal  throughout  the  province,  with 
Moosonee  experiencing  the  warmest 
e since  1955,  at  4.3°  C above  average.  In 
many  parts  of  the  province,  it  was  the  warm- 
est June  since  2005.  The  largest  variations 
from  the  norm  occurred  in  the  north,  with 
Geraldton,  north  of  Lake  Superior,  setting 
an  all-time  record  for  average  June  temper- 
ature. In  southern  Ontario,  many  locations 
exceeded  norms  for  days  above  30°  C,  as 
did  some  locations  in  the  north,  and  some 
of  these  locations  exceeded  40°  C with  the 


humidex  (humidity  index).  June  began  with 
heavy  rains  in  the  west,  and  severe  storms 
with  heavy  rains  occurred  again  in  the  north- 
west in  the  middle  of  the  month.  Some  areas 
in  the  east  and  south  received  lower  precipi- 
tation than  normal.  July  remained  warmer 
than  normal  throughout  the  province,  with 
record-high  mean  temperatures  set  in  the 
northwestern  and  far  western  parts  of  the 
province  (Pickle  Lake  and  Kenora  both  set- 
ting records  3.2°  C above  the  normal  mean), 
and  maximum  daily  highs  breaking  records 
in  parts  of  the  north  and  south.  Many  parts 
of  the  province  experienced  drier-than-nor- 
mal  conditions,  with  severe  drought  in  the 
extreme  east.  Areas  with  precipitation  at  or 
near  normal  levels  generally  received  their 
precipitation  in  sudden,  heavy  bursts  (up  to 
88  mm  in  one  storm  at  Toronto  on  15  July). 
Severe  thunderstorms  occurred  in  many  ar- 
eas in  July,  both  in  the  north  and  south,  and 
three  confirmed  tornadoes  occurred,  two  in 
the  east  and  one  in  the  southwest. 

In  spite  of  the  heat,  the  breeding  season 
was  reported  to  be  productive  in  several 
areas.  Population  levels  were  above  normal 
along  regularly  surveyed  routes  in  some  re- 
gions, with  some  thrushes,  warblers,  spar- 
rows, and  finches  showing  increases,  but 
aerial  insectivores  such  as  flycatchers  and 
swallows  continue  to  decline  {fide  CEG).  A 
few  rare  species  were  discovered  this  sea- 


son, including  a Magnificent  Frigatebird 
(plus  another  unidentified  frigatebird),  two 
White-faced  Ibis,  a Rufous  Hummingbird, 
and  a pair  of  Fish  Crows. 

Abbreviations:  Point  Pelee  (Point  Pelee 
Birding  Area,  a standard  C.B.C.  circle  cen- 
tered just  n.  of  Point  Pelee  N.P.).  Ontario  is 
divided  into  n.  and  s.  regions  along  the  47° 
N latitude. 

WATERFOWL  THROUGH  VULTURES 

In  Stormont,  Dundas,  and  Glengarry,  single 
Snow  Geese  were  at  both  the  Winchester 
S.T.P.  and  the  Parmalat  S.T.P.  16  Jul  (RBS, 
HvdZ  et  al.),  and  one  was  still  at  the 
Winchester  site  28  Jul  (MPa).  A small  col- 
ony of  Ross’s  Geese  has  become  established 
within  the  much  larger  Snow  Goose  colony 
at  Cape  Henrietta  Maria,  Polar  Bear  P.P., 
Kenora  (KFA).  A Mute  Swan,  very  rare  in  n. 
Ontario,  was  at  Hurkett  Cove,  Thunder  Bay 
25  Jul  (SGr).  An  ad.  Tundra  Swan  was  on 
the  Burlington  lakeshore,  Halton  23  May-12 
Jun  (KAM,  m.ob.),  a young  Tundra  was  at 
Valley  Inn,  Hamilton  3 Jun  (KAM),  and  one 
was  at  Hurkett  Cove  12  Jun  Of-H.  MSF).  A 
high  count  of  110  Wood  Ducks  was  at  the 
Callander  S.T.P,  Nipissing  9 Jun  (AW).  An 
aggregation  of  34  male  Redheads  at  Little 
Piskwamish  Pt.,  Cochrane  31  Jul  ODV 
AEK,  IS)  was  unusual  on  James  Bay  and 
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This  juvenile  Magnificent  Frigatebird  was  present  along  the  Lake  Erie  shore  between 
Port  Glasgow,  Elgin  County  and  Rondeau  Provincial  Park,  Municipality  of  Chatham-Kent 
30  June  through  4 (here  2)  July  2012  (here  at  Clearville,  Municipality  of  Chatham-Kent). 
Photograph  by  Sandra  D.  Leys. 


This  second-cycle  Franklin's  Gull  at  Seacliff  Beach,  Essex  County, 
Ontario  5 July  2012  was  molting  from  first  alternate  plumage  to 
second  basic  plumage.  Photograph  by  Alan  Wormington. 


perhaps  related  to  drought  farther  south. 
An  imm.  male  King  Eider  was  present  at 
Toronto,  Toronto  until  5 Jun  (DJM,  SI). 
Fifteen  White-winged  Scoters  were  at  Port 
Colborne,  Niagara  8 Jul  (MWM,  RW).  A 
very  late  female  Long-tailed  Duck  was  at 
the  Englehart  S.T.P.,  Timiskaming  7-14  Jun 
(MWM  et  al.),  and  a summering  bird  was  at 
Amherst  I.,  Lennox  and  Addington  8 Jul  (KH). 


A female  Bufflehead  at  the 
Leamington  Marina,  Essex 
5 Jun  (AW)  was  a record 
late  spring  migrant  for 
Point  Pelee.  Unusual  in 
summer  outside  of  the 
breeding  range,  single 
Common  Goldeneyes 
were  at  Erieau,  Chatham- 
Kent  2 Jul  (AEK,  JTB,  AW 
et  al.)  and  Presqu’ile  ER, 
Northumberland  29-30  Jul 
(WJE,  AE,  FMH,  LKH). 

Up  to  4 Northern 
Bobwhile  were  heard  on 
Walpole  1.,  Lambton  4 Jun 
QDV),  part  of  what  is  like- 
ly the  only  remaining  non- 
introduced  population  in 
Ontario.  A Red-throated 
Loon  showing  signs  of 
illness  at  Presqu’ile  PR, 
5-10  Jun  (FMH,  WDG  et 
al.)  was  late.  Two  Horned 
Grebes  were  off  Rattray 
Marsh,  Peel  during  most 
of  the  period  QT-H,  MSF, 
m.ob.),  one  was  off  Colonel  Samuel  Smith 
Park,  Toronto  7 Jun  (HH),  2 were  off  the 
Elgin  shore  between  Port  Stanley  and  the 
Chatham-Kent  boundary  9 Jul  (MSF,  CZ, 
DMB),  one  was  off  the  Chatham-Kent  shore 
between  the  Elgin  boundary  and  Rondeau 
P.P.  9 Jul  (MSF,  CZ,  DMB),  and  one  was  off 
Grabell  Pt.,  Wainfleet,  Niagara  10  Jul  (fide 
DFS).  Seventy-one  Red-necked  Grebes  were 
in  the  summering  group  off  Rattray  Marsh 
in  L.  Ontario  8 Jul  (WER).  A Red-necked 
Grebe  nest  was  found  at  Pike  L.,  Manitoulin 
8 Jul  (MJB,  CTB),  but  by  23  Jul,  the  ads. 
were  no  longer  attending  the  nest;  this  was 
the  first  nesting  attempt  in  the  area  since 
the  1970s.  An  Eared  Grebe  was  at  the  Rainy 
River  S.T.R,  Rainy  River  31  May-2  Jun  (TEH 
et  al.),  one  was  at  the  Wawa  S.T.R,  Algoma 
13  Jun  OLH,  MSF),  one  was  at  the  Russell 
S.T.R,  Prescott  and  Russell  23  Jun  (HvdZ, 
RBS)  and  likely  the  same  bird  was  at  the 
nearby  Fmbrun  S.T.R,  Prescott  and  Russell 
1-21  Jul  (MPa,  m.ob.),  and  another  was  at 
Port  Rowan,  Norfolk  21-22  Jul  (ADB,  KGDB 
et  al). 

A juv.  Magnificent  Frigatebird  was  along 
the  shore  of  L.  Erie  from  Port  Glasgow,  Elgin 
to  Rondeau  RR  30  Jun-4  Jul  (GD,  DCl, 
m.ob.).  Another  frigatebird  was  also  present 
from  Port  Glasgow  to  Clearville,  Chatham- 
Kent  30  Jun-1  Jul  (GD,  DCl)  but  was  not 
identified  to  species.  Continuing  the  trend  of 
recent  years,  American  White  Pelicans  were 
scattered  throughout  the  province  away  from 


known  nesting  locations,  with  one  near  Sky 
L.,  Bruce  15  Jun  (TGT),  one  near  Goose  Is., 
L.  Nipissing,  Nipissing  late  Jun  (fide  MJP),  24 
flying  northward  over  L.  George,  Algoma  29 
Jun  (DBH),  one  at  Coote’s  Paradise,  Hamilton 
4-5  Jul  (GB  et  ah),  a high  count  of  65  at 
Chickney  Pt.,  Kenora  19  Jul  (CAR  DAS,  RRi, 
SAM),  and  up  to  6 at  Holiday  Beach  C.A., 
Essex  22-27  Jul  (KJR,  m.ob.). 

Least  Bitterns  were  heard  calling  at  two 
locations  along  Rainy  L.  (Nickel  L.  area  and 
Northwest  Bay),  Rainy  River  25  Jun  (TEH),  2 
were  near  Gravenhurst,  Muskoka  5 & 8 Jun 
(AJSS  et  al),  and  one  was  at  White  River, 
Algoma  18-19  Jun  (KM),  well  n.  of  its  usual 
range.  A wing-tagged  Great  Blue  Heron  at 
Chickney  Pt.,  Kenora  29  Jul  (CAE,  DAS,  RRi, 
SAM)  had  been  banded  in  one  of  two  places 
on  L.  Huron  in  2011  or  2012,  either  Algoma 
or  Bruce  (fide  DVW).  Six  Great  Egrets  were 
on  Barrie  I.,  Manitoulin  29  Jul  (SR  TL),  a 
record-high  number  there.  A juv.  Little  Blue 
Heron  was  at  Holiday  Beach  C.A.,  Essex  23 
Jul+  (KJR,  DVW,  m.ob.),  and  another  juv.  was 
at  the  Mosaic  Esterhazy  S.T.R,  Dunnville, 
Haldimand  29  Jul  (DHa),  while  an  ad.  was 
at  North  Gower,  Ottawa  4 Jul  (SAM).  An  ad. 
Cattle  Egret  was  in  Omemee,  Kawartha  Lakes 
2 Jun  (BB),  and  another  ad.  was  in  Keswick, 
York  4-13  Jun  (MMR  m.ob.).  Up  to  12  Green 
Herons  were  present  at  the  Bracebridge 
S.T.R,  Muskoka  through  the  period,  a high 
number  and  northerly  locale  for  this  spe- 
cies, and  one  was  nw.  of  Emo,  Rainy  River 
22  Jun  ODV,  DAC).  The  juv.  Yellow-crowned 
Night-Heron  at  Scarborough,  Toronto  23  Jul 
(REL)  was  both  a rarity  and  the  earliest  date 
for  this  age  class  in  Ontario.  A Plegadis  ibis 
thought  to  be  a Glossy  Ibis  was  at  Ferndale 
Marsh,  Simcoe  19  Jul  (DP).  An  ad.  and  an 
imm.  White-faced  Ibis  at  Hillman  Marsh, 
Essex  3 Jun  (AW)  constituted  the  5th  Point 
Pelee  record  for  this  rarity.  A Black  Vulture 
was  along  Hwy.  59  near  Hwy.  24,  Norfolk  15 
Jun  (DMB),  and  another  was  w.  of  Cornwall, 
Stormont,  Dundas,  and  Glengarry  14  Jul  (KL). 

RAPTORS  THROUGH  SHOREBIRDS 

A new  nesting  location  for  Bald  Eagle  this 
season  was  Delaware,  Middlesex  (fide  PAR). 
A Red-shouldered  Hawk  was  near  suitable 
nesting  habitat  s.  of  Strathroy,  Middlesex 
20  Jul  (PAR).  At  least  15  Yellow  Rails  were 
detected  at  Chickney  Pt.  21  Jul  (CAR  DAS, 
RRi,  SAM),  a typical  count  for  the  James  Bay 
coast  and  most  welcome  after  the  low  num- 
bers of  20 1 1 . A Virginia  Rail  was  at  Chickney 
Pt.  25  & 29  Jul  (CAR  DAS,  RRi,  SAM),  rare 
so  far  n.  in  Ontario.  A Common  Gallinule 
at  Pumpkin  Point  Marsh  6 Jun  OT-H'  MSF) 
made  a first  record  for  Algoma.  A Sandhill 
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This  first-cycle  Thayer's  Gull  at  Wheatley  Harbour,  Essex  County  3 July  2012  may  represent 
the  first  summer  record  for  southern  Ontario.  Photograph  by  Alan  Wormington. 


Crane  was  at  Skunk’s  Misery,  Middlesex  3 Jun 
(PDP). 

Shorebird  migration  monitoring,  focusing 
on  Red  Knot  migration,  continued  in  2012, 
once  again  emphasizing  the  significance 
of  the  s.  James  Bay  coast  as  a staging  area. 
During  the  period  15-31  Jul  at  Chickney  Pt., 
Kenora,  over  one  million  shorebirds  of  23 
species  were  recorded,  including  more  than 
100,000  birds  per  day  21,  24,  & 25  Jul  (CAP, 
DAS,  RRi,  SAM).  Maximum  numbers  of  se- 
lected shorebirds  at  Chickney  Pt.  during  the 
period  include:  1876  Hudsonian  Godwits 
24  Jul,  1182  Marbled  Godwits  26  Jul,  and 
19,420  Dunlin  21  Jul  (all  CAP,  DAS,  RRi, 
SAM).  Red  Knots,  however,  were  down  from 
last  year’s  Jul  counts,  with  391  in  total,  the 
largest  single-day  count  being  125  on  24  Jul 
(CAP,  DAS,  RRi,  SAM), 

A Semipalmated  Plover  in  definitive 
alternate  plumage  at  Point  Pelee  21-22  Jun 
(AW)  was  a very  late  migrant.  Piping  Plovers 
again  nested  at  their  usual  locations  along 
L.  Huron,  including  Sauble  Beach,  Bruce 
and  Wasaga  Beach  PR,  Simcoe  (m.ob.),  and 
a single  bird  was  at  Carter  Bay,  Manitoulin 
15  Jun  (SJT).  An  American  Avocet  was  at 
Kettle  Pt.,  Lambton  18  Jul  (AHR).  A Solitary 
Sandpiper  at  the  Tilbury  S.T.P,  Essex  16  Jun 
(BAM)  was  a very  early  southbound  migrant; 
one  seen  20  km  n,  of  Atikokan,  Rainy  River 
28  Jun  (DHE)  may  have  been  a local  breeder. 
Thirty-five  Solitary  Sandpipers  at  Wildwood 
L.,  Oxford  19  Jul  QMH)  was  a county  single- 
day record.  Three  Greater  Yellowlegs  at  Point 
Pelee  1 Jun  were  late,  with  one  still  there  on 
7 Jun  (AW)  setting  a record  late  date  locally; 
early  fall  migrants  included  4 at  Reesor  Pond, 


York  22  Jun  (SL)  and 
one  at  Mount  Purest, 

Wellington  23  Jun  (AW). 

A Willet  was  at  Black’s 
Pt.,  Goderich,  Huron  30 
Jun  (DL),  and  another 
was  at  Mississauga, 

Peel  31  Jul  (WER). 

Six  Lesser  Yellowlegs 
at  Point  Pelee  2-4  Jun 
(AW  et  al.)  were  locally 
record  late,  while  one 
at  the  Rainy  River  S.T.P. 

19  Jun  QDV  et  al.)  was 
a very  early  fall  migrant. 

One  pair  of  Upland 
Sandpipers,  uncom- 
mon in  this  part  of  the 
province,  was  6 km  n. 
of  Rainy  River  2 Jun 
(DHE);  in  the  s.,  this 
species  continues  to  de- 
cline (fide  CEG).  A Marbled  Godwit  was  s. 
of  Barrhaven,  Ottawa  9-10  Jul  (RMP,  m.ob.). 
A Semipalmated  Sandpiper  remained  at 
Point  Pelee  until  25  Jun  (AW),  a record-late 
date  there,  and  one  at  Presqu’ile  PR  27-28 
Jun  (EMH)  was  also  very  late.  A Western 
Sandpiper  was  at  the  Port  Stanley  S.T.P,  Elgin 
3 Jun  ODV).  Single  Least  Sandpipers  4 Jun 
at  Hillman  Marsh  QDV)  and  Amherstview 
S.T.P,  Lennox  and  Addington  (MVAB)  were 
late.  Eifty-eight  White-rumped  Sandpipers 
at  Hillman  Marsh  4 Jun  (AW,  JDV)  made  a 
high  spring  count,  and  a single  at  Longridge 
Pt.,  Cochrane  18  Jul  (KCH)  was  an  early 
fall  migrant.  A Baird’s  Sandpiper  was  at 
the  Bracebridge  S.T.P  26  Jul  (DLG,  RG), 


one  of  few  records  for  Muskoka.  A Pectoral 
Sandpiper  in  Oakville,  Halton  8-9  Jun  (MWJ 
et  al.)  made  the  Hamilton  study  area’s  latest 
spring  record.  A Dunlin  in  definitive  alter- 
nate plumage  at  Point  Pelee  21-24  Jun  (AW) 
and  another  at  Presqu’ile  PR  25  Jun  (EMH) 
were  very  late.  A Buff-breasted  Sandpiper  at 
Presqu’ile  PR  24  Jul  (MR)  was  two  weeks 
earlier  than  the  previous  early  fall  date.  An 
early  Long-billed  Dowitcher  was  photo- 
graphed at  Rattray  Marsh  24  Jul  (WER).  A 
Wilson’s  Phalarope  was  at  Burntpoint  Cr., 
Polar  Bear  PR  in  mid-Jun  (KFA). 

GULLS  THROUGH  FALCONS 

Two  Little  Gulls  were  at  Long  Pt.,  Norfolk 
1 Jun  (DMB,  EB),  and  one  remained  there 
until  23  Jun  (DMB).  Three  first-cycle  Little 
Gulls  were  at  Point  Pelee  1 Jun  (AW);  an- 
other was  at  Hillman  Marsh  4 Jun  QDV  et 
al.).  An  ad.  Little  Gull  at  Hillman  Marsh  3 
Jun  (DJW)  was  the  2nd  latest  recorded  there 
in  spring;  3 ads.  were  at  Port  Stanley,  Elgin 
15  Jul  0JP)i  and  6 ads.  were  at  Port  Burwell, 
Elgin  21  Jul  (ADB,  KGDB).  A second-cycle 
Little  Gull  was  at  Goertimus  L,  Algoma  14 
Jul  (DMB).  A first-cycle  Thayer’s  Gull  at 
Wheatley  Harbour,  Essex  3 Jul  (AW)  may 
have  provided  a first  summer  record  for  s, 
Ontario.  A second-cycle  Iceland  Gull  was  at 
Nepean,  Ottawa  3 Jun  (BMDL);  a third-cycle 
bird  was  at  Hamilton  Harbour,  Hamilton 
31  Jul  (RZD).  Numerous  records  of  Lesser 
Black-backed  Gull  came  from  various  parts 
of  the  province,  including  an  ad.  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Pic  R.,  Pukaskwa  N.P.,  Thunder 
Bay  12  Jun  (JLH,  MSF),  and  10  (mostly 
first-cycle  birds)  at  Wheatley  Harbour  28 
Jun  (AW).  A third-cycle  Glaucous  Gull  was 


Juvenile  Bonaparte's  Gulls  appeared  on  record-early  dates  at  several  southern  Ontario  locations,  including  this  fine  bird  at 
Seacliff  Beach,  Essex  County  1 9 July  2012.  Photograph  by  Alan  Wormington. 
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Although  records  of  the  species  are  increasing  in  Ontario,  White-faced  Ibis  is  stii!  very  rare  in  the  province.  These  two  at  Hillman 
Marsh,  Essex  County  3 June  201 2 represented  the  fifth  record  for  the  Point  Pelee  Birding  Area.  Photograph  by  Alan  Wormington. 


at  Nepean  1 Jun  (BMDL).  An  ad.  Laughing 
Gull  was  at  Britannia,  Ottawa  3 Jun  (MPa, 
GPa,  TD,  RP),  one  was  at  the  Blenheim 
landfill,  Chatham-Kent  11  Jun  (KJB),  and 
one  was  at  Waverley  Beach,  Niagara  13  Jun 
(WWW).  A first-cycle  Franklin’s  Gull  was  at 
Bluff  Bar,  Long  Pt.,  Norfolk  28  Jun  (SAM), 
and  another  was  at  Seacliff  Beach  5 Jul  (AW). 
At  least  300  Franklin’s  were  at  Windy  Pt., 
L.  of  the  Woods,  Rainy  River  7 Jul  (MSD). 
Record-early  juv.  Bonaparte’s  Gulls  in  the  s. 
were  at  Shirley’s  Bay,  Ottawa  16  Jul  (BMD, 
BFD  et  ah).  Port  Burwell,  Elgin  17  Jul  ODV), 
Van  Wagners  Beach,  Hamilton  19  Jul  (RZD), 
Presqu’ile  PP  19  Jul  (fide  FMH),  and  Seacliff 
Beach,  Essex  19  Jul  (AW);  4 ads.  at  Seacliff 
Beach  9 Jul  (AW)  were  the  first  fall  migrants 
detected  in  s.  Ontario.  One  ad.  Black  Tern 
was  at  Chickney  Pt.  27-30  Jul  (RRi,  SAM, 
CAR  DAS).  In  addition  to  the  usual  Arctic 
Terns  that  occur  annually  in  late  May  and 
early  Jun  along  the  Ottawa  R.,  one  was  at 
Bronte  Harbour,  Halton  2 Jun  (DRD).  A 
Forster’s  Tern  was  at  Wolfe  L,  Erontenac  14 
Jul  (MAC). 

A Eurasian  Collared-Dove,  the  first  for  the 
Ottawa  area,  was  e.  of  Pakenham,  Lanark 
5 Jun  (fide  RJC).  A Mourning  Dove  was  at 
Burntpoint  Cr.,  Polar  Bear  PP,  Kenora  11  Jul 
Oh  JB,  MBi,  JSa),  a northerly  occurrence.  A 
Yellow-billed  Cuckoo,  rare  in  Muskoka,  was 
at  Uffington  30  Jun  (DS),  and  one  was  at  the 
Naiscoot  R.,  Parry  Sound  2 Jul  (MAK,  RK). 
Several  very  late  Snowy  Owls  remained  in 
Ontario  into  Jun:  at  the  jet.  of  Hwy.  417  and 
Hwy.  138,  Stormont,  Dundas,  and  Glengarry 
3 Jun  (HP);  near  Elk  Lake,  Timiskaming  5 
Jun  (BK);  and  Stratford  North,  Perth  7-13 
Jun  (AJ,  m.ob.).  A pair  of  Long-eared  Owls 
with  at  least  one  fledged  young  was  on  an  is- 
land in  Louisa  L.,  Algonquin  RP,  Haliburton 
5-6  Jul  (SD);  breeding  records  there  gener- 
ally coincide  with  high  populations  of  small 
mammals,  as  was  this  case  this  year  (fide 
RGT).  Two  singing  Chuck-will’s-widows 
were  at  Long  Pt.,  Norfolk  10-30  Jun  OJC- 
PC).  Eastern  Whip-poor-wills  were  heard  at 
Kirkland  L.,  Timisfeaming  Jun-early  Jul  (BJ, 
TJ),  one  was  in  Presqu’ile  P.P.  26  Jun  (DCu, 
BC),  the  first  summer  record  there  in  many 
years,  and  6 were  singing  at  Wainfleet  Bog, 
Niagara  8 Jun  (fide  DFS),  the  only  remaining 
location  for  the  species  in  the  area.  An  ad. 
male  Rufous  Hummingbird  was  at  Loon 
L.,  e.  of  Pass  Lake,  Thunder  Bay  25-26  Jul 
(GPi).  A Red-headed  Woodpecker  was  at 
Stanley,  Thunder  Bay  8 Jun  OJS),  and  one 
was  at  Pumpkin  Pt.,  Sault  Ste.  Marie  14  Jul 
(DMB),  both  n.  of  the  species’  usual  range. 
Red-headed  Woodpeckers  bred  successfully 
at  Constance  Bay,  Ottawa  (BMDL),  the  10th 


year  in  a row.  Red-bellied  Woodpeckers  have 
become  regular  in  parts  of  nw.  Ontario,  with 
singles  or  pairs  at  three  locations  n.  of  Rainy 
River  on  10  & 19  Jun  (MSF,  JLH,  JDV,  DAC, 
JJP).  Another  Red-bellied  Woodpecker  was 
near  Pinetree  L.,  Algonquin  PR,  Nipissing  2 
Jul  (AL),  for  only  the  3rd  park  record,  and 
they  bred  successfully  for  the  first  time  in 
the  Ottawa  area  near  Pakenham,  Ottawa 
(RPH),  where  at  least  2 young  fledged  24- 
25  Jun. 

Two  fledgling  Merlins  confirmed  nesting 
at  Hamilton,  Hamilton  6 Jul  (RWS),  and  a 
nest  in  Brantford,  Brant  had  5 fledglings  in 
early  Jul  (WGL).  A nest  of  Peregrine  Falcons 
was  found  in  Algonquin  P.P,  Nipissing  22  Jun 
(DPC),  the  first  there  since  1962.  Presumed 
non-breeding  Peregrine  Falcons  were  in 
Presqu’ile  RRI  Jun  (MWPR,  RDMc)  and  30 
Jul  (different  btrds;  RDMc,  BMDL,  WDG), 
Peterborough,  Peterborough  21  Jun-f  (GLJ, 
m.ob.),  and  w.  of  Powassan,  Parry  Sound  8 
Jul  (GNS). 

FLYCATCHERS  THROUGH  WAXWINGS 

A very  late  Olive-sided  Flycatcher  was  at 
Fanshawe,  Middlesex  25  Jun  (EG).  An  Eastern 
Wood-Pewee  at  Anderson  L.,  Cochrane  5 
Jun  OSP,  DAC)  was  n.  of  its  usual  range. 
An  Acadian  Flycatcher  was  again  present 
in  Happy  Valley  Forest,  York  23  Jun  QBS  et 
ah),  at  the  n.  end  of  its  range  in  the  prov- 
ince. Single  Western  Kingbirds  were  at  dif- 
ferent locations  near  Rainy  River  13  (MSD) 
&r  24  Jun  (TLH).  An  Eastern  Kingbird  was  at 


Chickney  Pt.  29  Jul  (CAF,  DAS,  RRi,  SAM).  A 
Scissor-tailed  Flycatcher  was  at  Carp,  Ottawa 
6 Jun  (CD,  LCB,  m.ob.).  A pair  of  White- 
eyed Vireos  was  feeding  fledged  young  at 
Long  Pt.  19  Jun  (AG),  and  single  singing 
males  were  present  near  Strathroy  Middlesex 
27  Apr-r  (fide  PAR)  and  at  Komoka  RP, 
Middlesex  in  Jun  (EG). 

The  2 Fish  Crows  that  had  been  present 
since  spring  remained  at  Bronte,  Halton 
through  29  Jul  (SCa,  m.ob.).  Common 
Ravens  nested  successfully  at  Woodlands 
Park,  Toronto,  where  3 young  fledged  (DBW), 
and  one  was  at  Willow  Grove,  Haldimand  27 
Jul  (DMB,  EB).  A survey  of  the  Hwy.  60  cor- 
ridor through  Algonquin  PR,  Nipissing  in  Jun 
detected  only  15  pairs  of  Barn  Swallows,  a 
species  that  has  declined  severely  from  his- 
torical levels  (fide  RGT).  Two  Barn  Swallows 
were  at  Burntpoint  Cr.,  Polar  Bear  P.P.  4 Jul 
Ql,  JB,  MBi,  JSa),  and  one  was  at  Chickney 
Pt.  27-31  Jul  (CAF  et  ah).  A House  Wren 
was  at  Marathon,  Thunder  Bay  15  Jul  (MTB). 
A Carolina  Wren  was  e.  of  Bracebridge, 
Muskoka  3 Jul  (AJSS),  and  another  was  at 
Sundridge,  Parry  Sound  21  Jul  (SJO),  both  n. 
of  its  usual  range.  A singing  Ruby-crowned 
Kinglet  at  Huron  Natural  Area,  Waterloo  20 
Jun  (KGDB  et  al.)  was  unusual,  and  one 
was  at  its  n.  limit  at  Burntpoint  Cr.,  Polar 
Bear  RP.  1 Jul  Oh  JB,  MBi,  JSa).  Single 
Northern  Mockingbirds  at  Marathon  2-5 
Jun  (MTB),  Silver  Islet,  Thunder  Bay  8 Jul 
(GNS),  Nipigon,  Thunder  Bay  9 Jul  (GNS), 
Moosonee,  Cochrane  13  Jul  (RRi,  DAS, 
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SAM),  and  Hearst,  Cochrane  20  Jul  QM) 
were  at  or  n.  of  its  usual  range.  A Brown 
Thrasher  was  once  again  at  Burntpoint  Cr., 
Polar  Bear  P.E  in  mid-Jun  (KFA).  A record- 
early  American  Pipit  was  at  Presqu’ile  PP.  31 
Jul  (ALK).  A Cedar  Waxwing  at  Burntpoint 
Cr.,  Polar  Bear  P.P.  11  Jun  (MKP)  was  n.  of 
its  usual  range. 

WARBLERS  THROUGH  FINCHES 

A Worm-eating  Warbler  at  the  Dundas  Valley 

C.A.,  Hamilton  1 Jul  (BM)  made  a rare  sum- 
mer record  for  the  province.  A Lawrence’s 
Warbler  was  at  the  Dundas  Valley  C.A., 
Hamilton  9 Jun  (DP).  A pair  of  Prothonotary 
Warblers  likely  nested  on  Pelee  I.,  Essex 
(GCAG,  SO),  and  two  pairs  nested  at 
Point  Pelee  N.P  (fide  AW).  A singing  male 
Tennessee  Warbler  in  Point  Pelee  N.P,  Essex 
23  Jun  (BAM)  was  a record-early  fall  mi- 
grant. A singing  male  Magnolia  Warbler  at 
Heidelberg,  Waterloo  24  Jun  (KGDB,  JGB) 
was  unseasonable,  as  was  a Northern  Parula 
at  Point  Pelee  25  Jun  (RND).  Unusual  so 
far  n.  was  a territorial  male  Chestnut-sided 
Warbler  at  Moosonee  14-30  Jul  (RRi,  SAM, 
DAS,  KCH  et  al.).  The  2 Yellow-throated 
Warblers  from  spring  season  remained  at 
Rondeau  PP.  through  the  period  (RBM) 
and  may  have  nested,  although  no  nest  nor 
young  were  ever  seen.  A territorial  male 
Prairie  Warbler  remained  near  Westover, 
Hamilton  until  1 Jul  (m.ob.,  fide  RZD).  A 
pair  of  Yellow-breasted  Chats  was  present 
throughout  Jun  and  likely  nested  on  Pelee  I. 
(GCAG,  SO);  a pair  was  also  present  at  Point 
Pelee  N.P,  where  summering  birds  had  been 
absent  for  three  years  (fide  AW). 

An  Eastern  Towhee  was  along  Sand 
Lake  Rd.  near  Algonquin  PR,  Renfrew  3 
Jun  (HGM,  RLM),  and  a singing  male  was 
northerly  at  Lavigne,  Nipissing  24  Jun  (AM), 
the  3rd  year  in  a row.  Field  Sparrows  were 
scattered  n.  of  usual  range,  including  singles 
near  Frontier  L.,  Algonquin  P.P,  Nipissing  1 
Jun  (MPa,  JHS,  RPS),  at  Chapleau,  Sudbury 
6 Jun  (TLH),  and  at  Falconbridge,  Sudbury 
4 Jul  (AEK).  A Vesper  Sparrow  was  30  km 
e.  of  Matheson,  Cochrane  15  Jun  (AW).  Two 
Henslow’s  Sparrows  were  on  the  Carden 
Alvar,  Kawartha  Lakes  9 Jun  (KV,  DBW), 
and  another  was  at  a different  site  there  13 
Jun  (TLH);  one  was  in  Tekummah  Twp., 
Manitoulin  26  Jun-16  Jul  (SJT).  The  coastal 
brackish  marshes  of  w.  James  Bay  support 
large  populations  of  Le  Conte’s  and  Nelson’s 
Sparrows,  as  evidenced  by  conserva- 
tive counts  of  81  and  154,  respectively,  at 
Chickney  Pt.  17  Jul  (CAP,  DAS,  RRi,  SAM). 
One  or  2 Le  Conte’s  Sparrows  were  heard 
singing  s.  of  Alfred,  Prescott  and  Russell  4-24 


Jul  (/ideJMB).  A late  White-crowned  Sparrow 
was  at  Hamilton,  Hamilton  2 Jun  (TK).  Two 
Northern  Cardinals  were  at  Marathon  1 & 
5 Jun  and  3 Jul  (MTB,  MLA),  and  one  was 
at  Sudbury,  Sudbury  1 Jul  (DMB).  At  least 
15  Dickcissel  territories  were  established  at 
Point  Pelee  by  mid-Jun  (BAM,  DJW,  m.ob.); 
Dickcissels  also  were  widespread  elsewhere 
in  s.  Ontario,  including  locations  in  Essex, 
Chatham-Kent,  Lambton,  Middlesex,  Elgin, 
Bruce,  Norfolk,  Waterloo,  Peel,  and  Durham.  In 
Rainy  River,  there  were  at  least  9 Dickcissels 
in  farmland  between  Port  Frances  and  Rainy 
River,  where  they  probably  nested;  another 
bird  was  at  Pumpkin  Pt.,  Sault  Ste.  Marie  14 
Jul  (DMB). 

A pair  of  Bobolinks  at  Chickney  Pt.  15- 
18  Jul  (CAF,  DAS,  RRi,  SAM)  indicated 
probable  breeding,  the  most  northerly  in 
the  province.  Single  Western  Meadowlarks 
were  at  the  Blenheim  landfill  10  Jun  (SRC), 
Raith,  Thunder  Bay  21  Jun  (SCB,  MGB), 
Pass  Lake,  Thunder  Bay  26  Jun  (NGE,  BJM), 
and  Panmure,  Ottawa  19  Jul-1  Aug  (RPH, 
m.ob.).  A male  Baltimore  Oriole  along  the 
Sunday  Lake  Rd.,  Algonquin  PP,  Nipissing  5 
Jul  (RDMa)  was  unusual  there.  Twelve  Red 
Crossbills  were  at  Moosonee  14  Jul  (RRi, 
SAM,  DAS),  and  singles  were  at  Longridge 
Pt.  15  & 18  Jul  (KCH).  Unusual  in  summer 
this  far  s.,  a White-winged  Crossbill  was  in 
Presqu’ile  PP.  13  Jun  (MWPR).  A Pine  Siskin 
was  at  Skunk’s  Misery  3 Jun  (GCP,  RRe  et 
al),  where  it  may  have  been  nesting.  An 
Evening  Grosbeak  in  the  Northumberland 
County  Forest,  Northumberland  1 Jun  (DGe); 
another  at  Thickson’s  Woods  28  Jul  (DBa) 
may  have  been  foreshadowing  the  subse- 
quent winter  finch  movement. 

Addenda  and  corrigendum:  For  sum- 
mer 2011  (North  American  Birds  65:  620- 
623),  add  the  following  significant  records 
for  Thunder  Bay,  Thunder  Bay:  Dickcissel  2 
Jun  and  Orchard  Oriole  5 Jun  (both  John 
J.  Schelling);  delete  Swallow- tailed  Kite 
at  Pearl,  Thunder  Bay,  not  accepted  by  the 
Ontario  B.R.C. 
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The  summer  2012  saw  record  heat 
throughout  much  of  the  Region.  Bird- 
ing  conditions  were  brutal,  but  birders 
continued  to  monitor  the  breeding  birds  and 
to  find  some  unusual  summer  visitors,  espe- 
cially wading  birds  and  shorebirds,  though 
the  lower-than-average  precipitation  meant 
that  some  typically  wet  areas  were  dry. 

Abbreviations:  Conneaut  (Conneaut  Harbor 
and  Marsh,  Ashtabula,  OH),  RI.S.P.  (Presque 
Isle  S.P,  Erie,  PA),  S.R.C.E  (Conejohela  Flats 
on  the  Susquehanna  R.,  Lancaster,  PA). 

WATERFOWL  THROUGH  CRANES 

Among  very  few  summer  records  for  West 
Virginia  and  possibly  a first  for  the  Upper 
Ohio  R.,  2 Mute  Swans  were  at  McClintic 
WM.A.,  Mason  28  Jul  (TD).  Two  Green- 
winged Teal  at  Penn  Warner  Tract,  Bucks,  PA 
31  Jul  (DF)  were  unexpectedly  early.  Ameri- 
can Black  Ducks  have  become  scarce  in  the 
s.  portion  of  our  Region,  so  the  discovery  of 
an  ad.  with  4 young  in  Jackson,  WV  22  Jun 
(SP)  was  surprising  and  established  the  first 
breeding  record  for  the  state  in  more  than 
a decade.  A male  Blue-winged  Teal  with  3 
young  at  Beech  Fork  L.,  Cabell,  WV  28  Jun 
(TI)  was  also  unexpected.  A lingering  male 
American  Wigeon  was  at  PI. S.P  4-13  Jul 
(JM).  A Northern  Shoveler  at  Slate  Run  Me- 
tropark,  Pickaway  25  Jun  (GS)  furnished  an 
exceptional  summer  find  for  s.  Ohio;  another 
at  RI.S.P  5 Jun  (WW)  made  a first  Jun  record 
there.  Always  noteworthy  in  summer,  a Can- 
vasback  was  at  West  Harbor,  Ottawa,  OH  14 
Jul  Q.  Bosler),  and  another  was  at  RI.S.P  4 
Jul  (JM).  Occasional  in  n.  Ohio  in  summer, 
2 Ring-necked  Ducks  were  in  Hardin  16  Jul 
(RC).  More  exceptional  were  2 summering  in 
sw.  Ohio  in  Montgomery  23  Jun-30  Jul  (RA). 
A single  Lesser  Scaup  kept  company  with  the 
Ring-necked  Ducks  23  Jun-30  Jul  (RA).  Four 
Greater  Scaup  were  at  RI.S.P.  13  Jul  (MV). 
Regionally  rare  in  summer,  and  especially  in 
s.  Ohio,  a Common  Goldeneye  appeared  in 
late  May  and  was  last  reported  13  Jun  on  the 
Great  Miami  R.,  Butler  (ph.  Zeb  AcufO.  Excep- 


tionally late  were  4 White-winged  Scoters  on 
the  Susquehanna  R.  at  Fort  Hunter,  Dauphin, 
PA  7 Jun  (D.  McNaughton),  making  only  the 
3rd  Jun  record  for  the  state.  A Hooded  Mer- 
ganser at  Blackwater  Falls  S.P,  Tucker,  WV 
16  Jun  (TD)  represents  a rare  record  for  the 
s.  Allegheny  Front.  Red-breasted  Mergansers 
away  from  expected  locales  included  singles 
at  Buck  Creek  S.P,  Clark,  OH  1 Jul  (DO)  and 
on  the  Muskingum  R.  at  the  Ohio  R.,  Washing- 
ton, OH  8 Jun  (K.  Carlsen).  Rare  in  sw.  Ohio, 
a Ruddy  Duck  was  at  Spring  Valley  WA., 
Greene  9 Jul  (R  Barrus). 

Rare  away  from  the  Allegheny  Plateau,  2 
Common  Loons  summered  in  the  far  sw.  por- 
tion of  the  Region  in  Hamilton,  OH  22  Jun-10 
Jul  0-  Kappa,  D.  Brinkman).  The  9 Common 
Loons  on  Findlay  Res.,  Hancock  10  Jun  (RSs) 
made  one  of  the  larger  mid-summer  counts 
for  Ohio.  Two  Horned  Grebes  were  at  RI.S.P 
13  Jul  (MV).  Rare  in  Chester,  PA,  an  ad.  and 
imm.  Pied-billed  Grebe  were  found  on  Cham- 
bers L.  30  Jul  (R.  Robinson).  Three  Double- 
crested  Cormorants  on  Burnsville  L.,  Braxton, 
WV  8 Jun  (TB)  furnished  one  of  few  summer 
records  for  the  s.  Highlands.  Six  American 
White  Pelicans  at  Buck  Creek  S.P,  Clark  9 Jun 
(B.  Menker)  and  4 in  the  vicinity  of  Berlin  L., 
Portage  4 Jun  (J.  Robinson)  were  among  the 
higher  summer  counts  for  Ohio.  A flock  of  5 
Great  Egrets  in  Grant,  WV  15  Jul  (E  Atwood) 
is  the  largest  summer  concentration  for  that 
states  Allegheny  Front.  The  only  Snowy  Egret 
away  from  expected  haunts  was  one  along  the 
Chippewa  Inlet  Trail,  Medina,  OH  31  Jul  (B. 
Nickley).  In  Pennsylvania,  Snowy  Egrets  were 
at  Cheslen  Preserve,  Chester  6 Jun  (J.  McNa- 


mara), S.R.C.F  1-29  Jul  (M.  Lombard,  J.  Yo- 
der), and  Rohm-Haas,  Bucks  29  Jul  (2;  DF). 
The  season  saw  one  of  the  largest  incursions 
of  Little  Blue  Herons  in  the  Region  since  the 
Dust  Bowl  years  of  the  1930s.  The  flight  was 
heralded  by  one  at  Hoover  Res.,  Delaware, 
OH  21-23  Jul  (ph.  D.  Bernstein,  J.  Pontius) 
followed  by  15  birds  across  nine  counties 
through  31  Jul.  In  Pennsylvania,  Little  Blue 
Herons  were  noted  at  Conewago  Wetlands, 
Lancaster  18-19  Jul  (L.  Carpenter),  Wampum- 
New  Galilee  Marsh,  Lawrence  29  Jul  (Timo- 
thy Johnson,  R.  Nugent),  Rohm-Haas,  Bucks 
29  Jul  (3;  DF),  and  Core  Creek,  Bucks  29-31 
Jul  (2-3;  M.  Gallagher).  Unusual  was  an  ad.  at 
Exton  Park,  Chester  14  Jun  (M.  Defina).  Un- 
expected was  a Yellow-crowned  Night-Heron 
at  Eastwood  Metropark,  Montgomery,  OH  9 
Jun  (E.  Carr,  M.  Carr);  one  along  the  Clarion 
R.,  Jefferson/Forest,  PA  23-24  Jul  was  rare  (A. 
Fleckenstein,  Jide  DW).  Making  just  the  5th 
summer  record  for  Ohio,  a White-faced  Ibis 
was  at  Pickerington  Ponds,  Franklin,  OH  15- 
17  Jul  (ph.  R Hurtado,  GS,  DSr,  C.  Moore, 
m.ob.);  2 unidentified  juvs.  accompanied  this 
bird.  Two  White-faceds  in  Lake  4 Jun  (CD) 
furnished  just  the  2nd  summer  record  for 
the  L.  Erie  watershed  in  Ohio.  Three  Glossy 
Ibis  were  at  Parkesburg,  Chester,  PA  12  Jul  (B. 
Rachich,  Jide  R.  Robinson). 

Sharp-shinned  Hawks  at  the  w.  edge  of 
known  distribution  in  Ohio  included  singles 
in  Union  3 Jul  (B.  Mathys)  and  Hamilton  14 
Jul  (D.  Brinkman).  Rarely  detected,  a King  Rail 
was  at  Big  Island  WA.,  Marion,  OH  2 Jun  (J. 
Baldwin).  More  exceptional  in  West  Virginia,  2 
Kings  were  at  Ashton  Wetlands,  Mason  15  Jun 


This  Snowy  Plover  at  Conneaut  Harbor,  Cuyahoga  County  2 June  2012  provided  one  of  only  a handful  of  records  for  Ohio.  The  same 
individual  was  found  a few  days  later  at  Presque  Isle  State  Park,  Erie  County,  Pennsylvania.  Photograph  by  Jerry  Talkington. 
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This  Scissor-tailed  Flycatcher  at  Presque  Isle  State  Park,  Erie  County,  Pennsylvania  8 June  201 2 furnished 

only  the  second  record  for  that  location,  the  other  also  a June  record.  Photograph  by  Jerry  McWilHams. 


This  young  Barn  Owl  near  Gilbertsvilie,  Pennsylvania  on  20  August  2012  was  one  of  six 
young  in  a box  placed  in  a silo  only  months  before  on  1 2 April  2012.  This  was  the  first  nest- 
ing of  Barn  Owls  in  Montgomery  County  since  the  mid-1980s.  Photograph  by  Rick  Wiltraut. 


(TI).  In  Pennsylvania,  one  King  was  at  Middle 
Creek  WM.A.,  Lebanon,  PA  3-4  Jun  (K.  Lutz, 

R.  Miller).  A Sora  at  a reclaimed  mountaintop 
mine  in  Boone,  WV  7 Jun  (TB)  may  represent 
the  southernmost  summer  record  in  the  Re- 
gion. Sandhill  Cranes  continue  to  gain  a foot- 
hold in  e.-cen.  Ohio:  one  was  at  Slate  Run  Me- 
tropark,  Pickaway  25-26  Jun  and  29  Jul  (GS, 
K.  Brook,  K.  Rowland),  4 were  at  Pickerington 
Ponds,  Fairfield  30  Jul  (DSr),  3 were  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Dillon  L.,  Muskingum  2 Jun  and  29 
Jul  (N.  Falcon,  MB,  C.  Moore),  and  4 were  at  a 
cluster  of  kettle  lakes  near  Utica,  Knox  22  Jun 
(MB),  where  first  discovered  in  2010  (T.  Bain). 

PLOVERS  THROUGH  FALCONS 

A Snowy  Plover  appeared  at  Conneaut  2 Jun 
(CH,  HP,  M.  Vass,  ph.  J.  Talkington,  m.ob.). 
Almost  certainly  the  same  bird  was  found  3-4 
Jun  at  nearby  Presque  Isle,  Erie,  PA,  where  it 
furnished  a 2nd  state  record  (ST,  DW  et  ah, 
ph.  JM).  A banded  ad.  Piping  Plover  was  at 
PI.S.P  13  Jul  (JM).  An  early  American  Avo- 
cet  was  at  Delaware  S.P.,  Delaware,  OH  5 Jul 
Q.  Bosler).  Avocets  in  Pennsylvania  included 
one  at  Conejohela  Flats,  Lancaster  14  Jul  (E. 
Witmer),  one  at  Conewago  Wetlands,  Lan- 
caster 22  Jul  (R.  Koury),  3 at  Tamarack  L., 
Crawford  31  Jul  (SC),  and  5 at  Yellow  Creek 

S. P,  Indiana  24  Jul  (L.  Carnahan  et  ah).  An 
early  Willet  was  at  Cedar  Pt.,  Erie,  OH  30  Jun 
(GSr).  In  addition  to  scattered  singles,  a flock 


of  18  Willets  at  Conneaut 
13  Jul  (W  Jones)  and  15 
at  Buck  Creek  S.P,  Clark 
26  Jul  (15;  RA)  were  sig- 
nificant records,  the  lat- 
ter a tremendous  sum- 
mer tally  for  the  interior. 
Eleven  Willets  at  PI.S.P. 
13  Jul  (ST,  MV)  made 
Pennsylvania’s  only  report 
of  the  season.  Upland  Sandpiper  is  in  serious 
trouble  in  Ohio,  with  14  in  Elarrison  recla- 
mation lands  early  Jun  (SP,  m.ob.)  the  only 
report.  This  prairie  species  barely  holds  on 
in  the  foothills  of  the  Alleghenies  of  w.  Penn- 
sylvania and  adjacent  Ohio.  Late  Whimbrels 
included  3 at  Winous  Pt.,  Ottawa  5 Jun  (KN). 
The  fall  migration  began  30  Jun  with  one  at 
Cedar  Pt.,  Erie  (GSr)  followed  by  6 elsewhere 
along  L.  Erie  through  31  Jul  (MB,  CH,  JBr). 
In  Pennsylvania,  a Whimbrel  was  at  Tamarack 
L.,  Crawford  25  Jul  (R.  Leberman).  Just  2 Mar- 
bled Godwits  were  detected,  one  at  Conneaut 
15  Jul  Q.  Harvey)  and  a late  spring  migrant  at 
Lorain,  Lorain,  OH  11  Jun  (ph.  Joel  McNeal). 
A Western  Sandpiper  was  well  described  from 
Riverside  Park,  Hamilton  1 Jun  (W  Hull),  an 
exceptional  spring  record  for  sw.  Ohio.  Still 
quite  rare,  but  more  precedented,  were  2 at 
Conneaut  2 Jun  (D.  Parsons).  The  late  spring 
flight  of  White-rumped  Sandpipers  through 
the  w.  portion  of  the  Region  involved  sig- 
nificant counts  of  15  at  St.  Mary’s  State  Fish 
Hatchery,  Auglaize  3 Jun  0-  Bowers),  18  at 
Darby  Creek,  Franklin  2 Jun  (IS),  and  45  at 
Winous  Pt.,  Ottawa  5 Jun  (KN).  Up  to  10 
White-rumpeds  were  at  PI.S.P  1-4  Jun  QM). 
A Least  Sandpiper  at  Parkesburg  Retention 
Pond,  Chester,  PA  1 Jul  (DF,  HM)  established 
a new  early  arrival  date  there.  The  61  Pectoral 
Sandpipers  at  Shenango  Res.,  Mercer,  PA  27 
Jul  (GM)  made  a high  local  count.  Rare,  but 


apparently  annual  at  this  location,  a Dunlin 
appeared  at  Lorain,  Lorain  15  Jul  Obr).  Two 
Red  Knots  were  at  PI.S.P  2 Jun  (GM).  Three 
Stilt  Sandpipers  at  Mosquito  L.,  Trumbull,  OH 
1 Jul  0-  Harvey)  were  early  fall  migrants  away 
from  L.  Erie.  A Wilson’s  Snipe  at  Darby  Creek, 
Franklin  2 Jun  (IS)  was  an  exceptionally  late 
bird;  the  species  is  not  known  to  breed  in  cen. 
Ohio.  An  early  Red-necked  Phalarope  was  at 
Medusa  Marsh,  Erie,  OH  27  Jul  (C.  Caldwell); 
another  was  at  S.R.C.F  29  Jul  (BS,  EW,  T.  Gar- 
ner, B.  Carl).  Single  Wilson’s  Phalaropes  were 
at  PI.S.P.  5 & 14  Jun  (WW). 

An  ad.  Laughing  Gull  was  at  Headlands 
Beach  S.P,  Lake,  OH  4 Jun  (W  Hatch).  In 
Pennsylvania,  one  was  at  PI.S.P  1-2  (GM)  & 
15  Jun  (WW)  and  another  at  Erie,  Erie  1 1 Jun 
(SC).  A Lesser  Black-backed  Gull  at  Hunting- 
ton  Reservation,  Cuyahoga,  OH  15  Jul  (JBr) 
made  a rare  summer  record  for  the  Cleveland 
region.  Presumably  a fall  migrant,  a Forster’s 
Tern  at  Beecb  Fork  S.P,  Wayne  1 Jul  (TD)  was 
very  early  for  West  Virginia.  Two  Common 
Tern  nests  were  found  at  PI.S.P  22  Jun-9  Jul, 
the  first  nests  there  since  1995  QM)- 

A Mississippi  Kite  was  reported  at  New- 
town, Bucks,  PA  12  Jun  (B.  Shaffer).  Ospreys 
successfully  nested  for  the  first  time  in  Erie, 
PA  QM)-  Eurasian  Collared-Doves  persist  at 
Ohio  sites  in  Celina,  Mercer  (E.  Kistler),  West 
Manchester,  Preble  (L.  Dornan),  and  South 
Charleston,  Clark  (DO).  Up  to  5 could  be 
found  at  Port  William,  Clinton,  OH  16-21  Jun 
(ph.  L.  Houser,  J.  Shrader,  B.  Powell),  for  a 
new  county  record.  In  Pennsylvania,  2 at  Pine 
Grove  Mills,  Centre  17  Jul  were  rare  there 
(AL),  and  a colony  of  about  6 was  at  Sbartles- 
ville,  Berks  (M.  Wlasniewski).  The  Harrison, 
OH  reclamation  lands  hosted  3 Short-eared 
Owls  2 Jun  (SP),  for  the  only  Ohio  report. 

A Selasphorus  hummingbird  was  photo- 
graphed at  Hartwood  Acres,  Allegheny,  PA  30 
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Jul  (fide  S.  Kinzey).  Locally  rare  was  a pair  of 
Red-headed  Woodpeckers  at  Upper  St.  Clair, 
Allegheny,  PA  30  Jul  (K.  Miller,  ST  et  ah);  a col- 
ony of  10  ads.  in  Marion  Twp.,  Berks,  PA  was 
noteworthy  (RK).  A Merlin  visited  PI.S.R  2-6 
Jun  and  27  Jul  (SP),  for  the  only  Ohio  reports. 
The  Canaan  Valley  N.WR.,  Tucker,  WV  had  a 
report  of  Merlin  3 Jun  (TB),  but  most  unex- 
pected was  a bird  s.  to  Beckley,  Raleigh,  WV 
26  Jun  (M.  Wahl),  the  Region’s  southernmost 
summer  record.  Single  Merlins  at  Reading  2 
Jun  (K.  Knight)  and  Bernville  5 Jun  Q-  Silagy) 
were  the  first  Jun  records  for  Berks,  PA  (RK). 
Merlins  with  young  were  again  noted  at  a “tra- 
ditional” site  in  Bradford,  McKean,  PA  28  Jul 
0-  Fedak). 

The  status  of  Peregrine  Falcon  in  sw.  Ohio 
is  unclear,  confounded  by  early  fall  migrants 
such  as  one  in  Cincinnati  22  Jul  (T.  Ficker  et 
ah).  Two  on  the  Liberty  Tower  in  downtown 
Dayton,  Montgomery  3 Jun  (C.  Zacharias)  were 
likely  a nesting  pair;  these  or  others  may  be  be- 
hind intriguing  reports  from  adjacent  Clark  and 
Greene.  A pair  of  Peregrines  fledged  4 young 
along  the  Lehigh  R.  in  Bethlehem,  Northamp- 
ton, PA,  the  first  nesting  there  (ph.  RW,  T.  Kita). 
In  Pennsylvania,  two  quarry  nests  of  Peregrines 
lost  fledglings  to  Great  Horned  Owls  in  Berks 
and  Bucks  (A.  McMorris,  jrde  RK,  AM). 

PASSERINES 

A Least  Flycatcher  in  Jackson,  WV  22  Jun  (SP) 
was  out  of  place,  well  away  from  the  breeding 
grounds  in  the  highlands.  This  comes  a year 
after  the  Ohio  R.  lowlands  first  mid-summer 
record  25Jun2011in  Wayne  (B.  Hohenstein). 
An  Alder  Flycatcher  at  Marsh  Creek  S.P  19 
May-24  Jun  (A.  Davis,  HM  et  al.)  was  an  un- 
usual for  Chester,  PA.  An  imm.  Scissor-tailed 
Flycatcher  was  at  PI.S.R  8 Jun  (MV,  ph.  JM). 


Summer  Tanager  is  a rare  breeder  in  Pennsylvania;  this  bird  was 
one  of  a pair  that  nested  at  Mount  Gretna,  Lebanon  County  in 
July  (here  8 July)  2012.  Photograph  byAlexLamoreaux. 


The  very  rare  Loggerhead  Shrike  was  seen 
twice  in  Ohio,  with  singles  in  Paulding  6 Jun 
(S.  Meyers)  and  Highland  28  Jul  (P.  Krusling). 
The  species  persists  in  West  Virginia  at  known 
locations  in  Grant  (BA)  and  Jefferson  (C.  Park- 
er, m.ob.).  A White-eyed  Vireo  was  on  Kel- 
leys L,  Erie,  OH  20  Jul  (TB)  for  an  exceptional 
summer  record  from  the  L.  Erie  islands. 

The  newly  discovered  site  for  Fish  Crow  in 
Shaker  Heights,  Cuyahoga,  OH  was  still  occu- 
pied 2 Jun  (M.  Leighty,  A.  Jones).  A Fish  Crow 
was  along  the  L.  Erie  shoreline  at  Headlands 
Beach  S.P,  Lake,  OH  5 Jun  (CD);  another  was 
along  the  Allegheny  Front  in  the  Smoke  Hole 
Rd.  area  of  Pendleton,  WV  17  Jun  (C.  Chiap- 
pone),  the  westernmost  report  within  the  Pan- 
handle. Out  of  place  were  Red-breasted  Nut- 
hatches that  nested  successfully  at  Churchville 
Park,  Bucks,  PA  in  Jun  (M.  Corn,  R.  Smith). 
A Brown  Creeper  at  North  Bend  S.P,  Ritchie, 
WV  22  Jun  (J.  Boback)  made  an  exceptional 
mid-summer  find  for  the  Ohio  R.  lowlands.  A 
Winter  Wren  in  Marshall,  WV  28  Jun  (TB)  was 
well  away  from  known  breeding  areas  in  the 
highlands.  The  observation  of  a family  party 
of  5 Sedge  Wrens  at  Beech  Fork  S.P,  Wayne 
21  Jun  (TI)  represents  an  exceptional  breeding 
record  for  West  Virginia  and  perhaps  a first  for 
the  Ohio  R.  lowlands.  Up  to  2 singing  Sedge 
Wrens  were  present  in  Erie,  PA  2-9  Jun  (D. 
Mortensen,  MV).  Two  reports  of  Marsh  Wren 
came  from  opposite  ends  of  West  Virginia, 
where  exceptional  in  summer,  one  along  the 
Ohio  R.  at  Green  Bottom  WM.A.,  Cabell  31  Jul 
(K.  Ostermiller)  and  one  near  Cabins,  Grant 
12  Jun  (BA).  A count  of  75  Wood  Thrushes 
at  Monocacy  Hills,  Berks  30  Jun  (RK)  was  en- 
couraging. Notable  was  a Golden-crowned 
Kinglet  seen  well  at  Willisbrook  Preserve, 
Chester,  PA  8 Jul  (M.  McGraw). 

Rare  along  the  Ohio  R.,  a Prothonotary 
Warbler  was  at  Green  Bottom  WM.A.,  Cabell, 
WV  24  Jun  (SP),  with  3 along  the  Kanawha  R. 
in  adjacent  Mason,  WV  23  Jun  (SP).  A pair  of 
Prothonotary  Warblers  successfully  nested  at 
Peace  Valley  Park,  Bucks,  PA  (DF,  RW  m.ob.). 
The  recently  discovered  nesting  location  of 
Black-throated  Blue  Warblers  in  Geauga,  OH 
held  4 territorial  males  23  Jun  (HP,  TF);  an 
exceptionally  late  migrant  was  on  Kelleys  L, 
Erie  17  Jun  (TB).  Pushing  northward,  a Yel- 
low-throated Warbler  was  on  Kelleys  1.,  Erie, 
OH  26  Jun;  another  was  singing  in  appropri- 
ate habitat  at  Hidden  Valley  Metropark,  Lake, 
OH  27  Jun  (both  TF).  Nine  Yellow-throated 
Warblers  were  noted  along  the  Lower  Trail, 
Huntingdon/Blair,  PA  3 Jun  (NB),  and  6-7  were 
singing  along  the  Lehigh  R.,  Northampton,  PA 
in  Jul  (RW).  Another  male  was  well  n.  of  the 
species’  normal  range  in  e.  Pennsylvania  near 
Canadensis,  Monroe  8 Jun  (RW,  S.  Kloiber).  A 


A rare  breeder  in  Pennsylvania,  this  obliging  Sedge  Wren  was 
present  at  the  Fairview  Business  Park,  Erie  County  during  in  the 
first  half  of  June  (here  3 June)  2012.  Photograph  by  Geoff  Malosh. 


Jun  census  along  the  Lower  Trail,  Huntingdon/ 
Blair,  PA  yielded  a count  of  24  Cerulean  War- 
blers compared  to  43  in  2001  (NB).  A well- 
described  Black-throated  Green  Warbler  was 
far  from  known  breeding  sites  at  Casto  Park, 
Eranklin,  OH  17  Jul  (L.  Rowse),  probably  a 
post-breeding  wanderer. 

Two  Clay-colored  Sparrows  were  present 
during  Jun  in  Erie,  PA,  the  first  Jun  record  for 
the  county  (MV).  Henslow’s  Sparrows  out  of 
normal  range  in  Pennsylvania  included  2 in 
Cumberland  8 Jun  (V  Gauthier,  C.  Kaufman) 
and  several  on  an  old  strip  mine  on  Beech 
Creek  Mt.,  Clinton  29  Jul  (W  Laubscher). 
Lark  Sparrows  persist  at  five  Ohio  breeding 
locations  in  Lucas,  Tuscarawas,  Greene,  Lorain, 
and  Hamilton.  A late  Lincoln’s  Sparrow  was 
caught  and  banded  3 Jun  at  Springville  Marsh 
State  Nature  Preserve,  Seneca,  OH  (TB)  for  a 
rare  verified  summer  report  from  the  Region. 
A White-throated  Sparrow  appeared  on  rec- 
lamation lands  in  Mingo,  WV  near  the  south- 
ernmost portion  of  our  Region  (T.  Bronson).  A 
lingering  White-throated  Sparrow  was  still  in 
York,  PA  7 Jul  (D.  Cleary),  and  an  ad.  White- 
crowned  Sparrow  was  in  Fairview,  Erie,  PA  (A. 
Mashborn,  Jrde  MV).  Blue  Grosbeak  continues 
to  make  headway  into  the  Allegheny  foothills 
from  the  west  via  spotty  colonization  of  re- 
claimed coal  lands.  New  in  2012  were  4 birds 
at  Rehoboth  reclamation  area.  Perry,  OH  30 
Jun  QF)  and  one  in  the  Harrison,  OH  reclama- 
tion 17  Jun  (SP).  Completely  unexpected  was 
a singing  male  at  Gauley  River  National  Rec- 
reation Area,  Nicholas,  WV  5 Jul  (M,  Walsh,  J. 
Brighton,  R.  Gutberlet).  A singing  Blue  Gros- 
beak (later  joined  by  a female)  was  present  at 
Cherry  Valley  N.WR.,  Monroe,  PA  22  Jul  (D. 
Altif,  RW),  the  county’s  first  record.  Unusual 
was  a singing  Orchard  Oriole  near  Dushore, 
Sullivan,  PA  23  Jun  (RW).  Rare  breeders  in 
Pennsylvania,  a pair  of  Summer  Tanagers 
nested  at  Mt.  Gretna,  Lebanon,  PA  4 Jul+  (J. 
Heller,  m.ob.,  ph.  AL);  a male  was  present 
through  Jun  at  Schenley  Park,  Allegheny  (fide 
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Q A As  in  summer  201 1,  Dickcissels  were  widespread  eastward  into  the  Allegheny  foot- 
J/lhills,  where  normally  very  rare.  Once  again,  reclamation  lands  were  favored,  with  6 
inPerry,  OH  9 Jun  (JF)  and  12  in  Harrison,  OH  31  Jul  (SP)  representative  of  the  spread.  Birds 
also  spilled  into  the  West  Virginia,  highlands  with  singles  in  Harrison  9 Jul  (D.  Daniels) 
and  in  Pocahontas  17  Jul  (K.  Aldinger)  along  the  Allegheny  Front.  In  Pennsylvania,  45-50 
individuals  were  reported  in  12  counties  1 Jun-i-,  including  at  least  12  in  Crawford  17  Jun 
(SC).  A pair  nested  as  far  e.  as  Montgomery,  for  a first  breeding  record  there  (G.  Franchois, 
m.ob.).  An  Audubon  Watch  List  species,  Dickcissels  on  the  breeding  grounds  face  numer- 
ous threats  such  as  cowbird  parasitism,  destruction  of  nests  and  nestlings  from  mowing, 
and  loss  of  habitat  due  to  changing  agricultural  practices.  In  South  America,  where  they 
congregate  in  large  numbers,  they  are  threatened  by  pesticide  poisoning. 


M.  Fialkovich). 

Two  Pine  Siskins  in  Lake,  OH  1 Jun  (CD) 
and  one  in  Cuyahoga,  OH  10  Jun  (JBr)  were 
likely  late  migrants,  but  2 in  Hardin,  OH  16 
Jul  (RC)  were  more  perplexing.  Although 
known  to  make  sporadic  appearances  along 
the  Allegheny  Front  in  West  Virginia,  the  13 
individuals  in  Pocahontas  16  Jun  (M.  Orsie,  J, 
Borzik)  made  the  largest  summer  concentra- 
tion reported  in  a decade. 

Addenda:  Add  the  following  to  the  spring 
2012  report:  In  Pennsylvania,  39  Surf  Scoters 
were  noted  in  17  counties  2 Mar-22  May,  in- 
cluding 7 Surfs  at  Bald  Eagle  S.P,  Centre  31 
Mar  (AL,  JV)  plus  26  White-winged  Scoters 


and  750  Long-tailed  Ducks,  all  during  a very 
widespread  fallout  of  waterfowl  that  reached 
e.  and  s.  of  the  Region  as  well  (see  North 
American  Birds  66:  457).  Elsewhere,  14  Black 
Scoters  were  noted  in  hve  Pennsylvania  coun- 
ties 7 Mar-24  May;  5 1 White -winged  Scoters 
were  seen  in  16  counties  1 Mar-8  May;  and 
14  counties  recorded  Long-tailed  Duck,  with 
highlights  20  Mar  being  45  on  the  Susque- 
hanna in  Lycoming  (J.  Yoder)  and  85+  on  the 
Susquehanna  at  Long  Level,  at  Long  Level, 
York  (JB),  plus  more  fallout  on  31  Mar:  41  in 
Carbon  (D.  Altif),  52  at  Prince  Gallitzin  S.P, 
Cambria  (C.  DeStein),  with  70  at  Faylor  L., 
Snyder  the  next  day  Q-  Weller).  Some  5700 
Ruddy  Ducks  were  noted  at  Somerset  L.,  Som- 


erset 31  Mar  during  the  fallout  (M.  Lanzone). 

Initialed  observers  (subregional  editors  in 
bold):  OHIO:  Bryan  Atanasio  (BA),  Rick  Asa- 
moto  (RA),  Tom  Bartlett  (TB),  Margaret  Bow- 
man (MB),  Jen  Brumheld  Qb),  Rick  Counts 
(RC),  Cole  DiFabio  (CD),  Joe  Faulkner  (JF), 
Tom  Frankel  (TF),  Craig  Holt  (CH),  Keitb 
Norris  (KN),  Doug  Overacker  (DO),  Scott 
Pendelton  (SP),  Haans  Petruschke  (HP), 
Robert  Sams  (RSs),  Irina  Shulgina  (IS),  Dave 
Slager  (DSr),  Gene  Stauffer  (GS).  PENNSYL- 
VANIA: Nick  Bolgiano  (NB),  Shawn  Collins 
(SC),  Devich  Farbotnik  (DF),  Greg  Grove 
(GG),  Paul  Hess  (PH),  Rudy  Keller  (RK), 
Alex  Lamoreaux  (AL),  Geoff  Malosh  (GM), 
Holly  Merker  (HM),  Augie  Mirabella  (AM), 
Bob  Schutsky  (BS),  Glenn  Seeholzer  (GSr), 
Shannon  Thompson  (ST),  Mark  Vass  (MV), 
Joe  Verica  QV),  Jerry  McWilliams  QM).  Wal- 
ter Wehtje  (WW),  Eric  Witmer  (EW),  Dave 
Wilton  (DW),  Rick  Wiltraut  (RW).  WEST 
VIRGINIA:  Terry  Bronson  (TB),  Todd  Deal 
(TD),  Tom  Igou  (TI).  © 


Victor  W.  Fazio,  III,  18722  Newell  Road,  Shaker  Heights, 
Ohio  441 22,  (bcvireo@sbcglobal.net) 

Rick  Wiltraut,  Jacobsburg  Environmental 
Education  Center,  835  Jacobsburg  Road,  Wind  Gap, 
Pennsylvania  18091,  (rwiltraut@pa.gov) 


Illinois  & Indiana 


INDIANA  LAKEFRONT; 


James  D.  Hengeveld 
Keith  A.  McMullen 

Geoffrey  A.  Williamson 


It  was  an  extremely  warm  and  very  dry 
summer  in  the  Region.  In  fact,  the  sum- 
mer heat  wave  established  a record  as  the 


warmest  in  history.  Triple-digit  temperatures 
were  frequent  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
Region,  and  drought  conditions  caused  unfa- 
vorable nesting  conditions  for  waterfowl  and 
waders  and  provided  little  habitat  for  migrat- 
ing sho rebirds.  Despite  tbe  extreme  condi- 
tions, which  made  field  work  difficult,  several 
rarities  were  encountered,  including  Black- 
bellied  Whistling-Duck,  Mottled  Duck,  Gray 
Partridge,  Neotropic  Cormorant,  Anhinga, 
Glossy  Ibis,  Swallow-tailed  Kite,  Black  Rail, 
Ruff,  and  Lark  Bunting. 

Abbreviations:  Cane  Ridge  (Cane  Ridge 
WM.A.,  Gibson,  IN);  Carlyle  (Carlyle  L.,  s.  Il- 
linois); Chau.  (Chautauqua  N.WR.,  Mason, 
IL);  Emiquon  (Emiquon  N.WR.,  Fulton,  IL); 
EP  (Forest  Preserve);  EWA.  (Fish  and  Wild- 
life Area);  Goose  Pond  (Goose  Pond  EWA., 
Greene,  IN);  Mich.  City  (Michigan  City  Harbor, 
Laporte,  IN);  Miller  (Miller  Beach,  Lake,  IN); 
Montrose  (Montrose  Point  in  Chicago’s  Lincoln 
Park);  Sanganois  (Sanganois  C.A.,  Mason,  IL). 


WATERFOWL  THROUGH  PELICANS 

An  ad.  Black-bellied  Whistling-Duck  ap- 
peared at  Springfield,  Sangamon,  IL  26-29 
Jul  (WGiCB,  ph.  HDB,  m.ob.).  Single  Greater 
White-fronted  Geese  lingered  in  Illinois  at 
Emiquon  3 & 22  Jun  (JE)  and  at  Springfield 
8 Jul  (HDB).  An  excellent  tally  of  750  Wood 
Ducks  was  made  at  Emiquon  28  Jul  (KAM). 
A Mottled  Duck  was  a one-day  wonder  at 
Carlyle  1 Jun  (ph.  DMK,  MSS).  Summering 
waterfowl  included  the  following:  a North- 
ern Pintail  at  Emiquon  22  Jun  (TW,  CD)  and 
another  in  Iroquois,  IL  3 Jun  (SDB);  single 
Green-winged  Teal  near  Ereeport,  Stephenson, 
IL  10  Jun  (EWW),  at  Emiquon  23  Jun  QE), 
and  at  Eagle  Marsh,  Allen,  IN  22  Jul  O-^H); 
and  a Canvasback  plus  2 Redheads  at  Emi- 
quon 23  Jun  OE)-  At  the  Grant  Street  wetland. 
Lake,  IN,  a male  Redhead  was  present  13  Jun 
(MK)  through  7 Jul  QKC).  A group  of  6 Red- 
breasted Mergansers  on  Wolf  L.,  Lake,  IN  8 
Jul  included  2 juvs.,  suggestive  of  breeding  in 
the  Region  (CAM,  ph.  MK  et  al).  A Common 
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Merganser  at  LaSalle  L.,  LaSalle,  IL  (date  un- 
certain; BC)  was  not  capable  of  flying, 

A Gray  Partridge  in  Saratoga  Twp.,  Mar- 
shall, IL  4 Jun  (MJB)  was  at  the  site  of  a histor- 
ic resident  flock;  this  is  the  hrst  report  in  this 
area  since  Dec  2007.  Of  3 Common  Loons 
reported,  the  bird  at  Whalon  Lake  F.R,  Will, 
IL  was  notable  for  lingering  6 Jun-9  Jul  QAS, 
AFS  et  ah).  Single  Florned  Grebes  were  at  Po- 
kagon  S.P.,  Steuben,  IN  2-12  Jun  (BB;  FW)  and 
at  Eagle  Marsh  in  Fort  Wayne,  IN  13  Jun  (EP). 
Presumably  the  same  Neotropic  Cormorant 
that  was  on  the  L.  Michigan  lakefront  dur- 
ing spring  reappeared  7 Jun  near  Hammond 
Marina,  Lake,  IN  (AAA)  and  at  Calumet  Park, 
Cook,  IL  (AAA);  another  was  seen  at  the  Great 
Miami  Oxbow,  Dearborn,  IN  30  Jul+  (ph.  SK, 
m.ob.).  A hne  count  of  2431  Double-crested 
Cormorants  was  made  at  Miller  27  Jul  (LS, 
TS,  NM).  Anhingas  attempted  nesting  in  s. 
Illinois  for  the  4th  consecutive  year  at  Little 
Black  Slough,  Johnson  (MML);  the  remains 
of  a young  bird  were  found  below  the  nests 
where  nesting  occurred  in  2011.  American 
White  Pelicans  successfully  bred  on  Woodruff 
L,  Carroll,  IL  once  again  this  summer;  noted 
there  27  Jun  were  approximately  400  ads., 
300  chicks,  and  28  active  nests  (ph.  SJD  et 
ah). 

EGRETS  THROUGH  RAILS 

Good  numbers  of  waders  were  represented  by 
the  following;  2000  Great  Egrets  at  Carlyle  29 
Jul  (DMK)  and  an  Indiana  summer  record  of 
464  Great  Egrets  at  Goose  Pond  16  Jul  (LWS); 
150  Snowy  Egrets  at  Horseshoe  L.,  Madison, 
IL  4 Jul  (KAM);  and  400  Little  Blue  Herons 
at  Horseshoe  L.  30  Jun  (DMK).  Indiana’s  first 
L.  Michigan  lakefront  record  of  Glossy  Ibis 
was  secured  at  the  Grant  Street  wetland.  Lake 
7 Jun  (MK,  AKa,  PS,  BB,  BZ);  it  remained 
through  9 Jun  (LS  et  ah).  Unidentified  Plegadis 
ibis  were  at  Willow  Slough  FW.A.,  Newton,  IN 
28  Jul  (RDH)  and  Emiquon  23  Jun  (JE). 

Indiana’s  highest  ever  summer  tally  of  Black 
Vultures  was  recorded  at  L.  Monroe,  Monroe 
23  Jul,  when  117  were  counted  (DRW).  Os- 
preys continue  to  breed  in  Illinois;  six  of  the 
seven  nests  with  young  were  in  the  Chicago 
area.  The  only  noted  successful  s.  Illinois  pair 
was  at  Carlyle,  where  3 young  fledged  (ph. 
DMK,  ph.  KAM,  MSS).  On  29  Jul,  Indiana’s 
first  summer  Swallow-tailed  Kite  in  30  years 
was  found  sw.  of  Mooresville,  Morgan  (TP,  SP, 
NF,  ph.  GM).  The  Rockford,  Winnebago,  IL 
Mississippi  Kites  fledged  2 young  this  sum- 
mer (ph.  JL).  Of  6 Mississippi  Kites  seen  on 
private  property  in  e.  Posey,  IN  in  late  May, 
at  least  2 were  still  present  15  Jun  Q&AG).  In 
Coolspring  Twp.,  LaPorte,  IN,  where  Missis- 
sippi Kites  were  suspected  to  have  nested  in 


2011,  2 were  seen  13  Jul  (one  carrying  food), 
and  3 were  detected  18  Jul  (LSH);  another  was 
seen  flying  over  1-94  near  Chesterton,  Porter, 
IN  10  Jul  QKC).  A statewide  aerial  survey 
noted  156  active  Bald  Eagle  nests  in  Illinois 
between  late  Mar  and  early  May  (AY).  One  of 
very  few  breeding  records  of  Northern  Harrier 
in  Indiana  was  documented  at  Goose  Pond  25 
Jun,  when  2 mobbing  ads.  were  seen  and  the 
calls  of  nestlings  were  heard  (BE).  A pair  of 
Swainson’s  Hawks  was  seen  carrying  prey  to 
a likely  nest  site  in  Kane,  IL  (SDB  et  al.)  in  an 
area  where  the  birds  have  nested  previously. 

A single  Black  Rail  was  noted  at  Prairie 
Ridge  State  Natural  Area,  Jasper,  IL  20  Jun 
(RES).  A King  Rail  was  present  at  Emiquon 
6 Jun  (KBR),  and  another  was  at  Pigeon  River 
FWA.,  LaGrange,  IN  22  Jun  QAH).  On  15 
Jul,  18  Common  Gallinules  were  at  the  Grant 
Street  wetland.  Lake,  IN  (MK). 

SHOREBIRDS  THROUGH  TERNS 

An  early  Black-bellied  Plover  was  noted  6 Jul 
in  Kankakee,  IL  (JBH).  A juv.  Piping  Plover 
that  had  been  banded  in  the  Upper  Peninsula 
of  Michigan  appeared  at  Miller  31  Jul  (ph. 
JKC,  KJB).  Black-necked  Stilts  had  a success- 
ful breeding  season,  particularly  at  Emiquon, 
where  91  birds  (both  ads.  and  juvs.)  were 
noted  8 Jul  (DTW).  Three  Black-necked  Stilts 
in  Kankakee,  IL  26-29  Jun  (ph.  JBH)  repre- 
sented the  season’s  northernmost  record.  Ten 
American  Avocets  were  reported  in  Indiana 
from  a total  of  five  locations,  with  3 each  at 
Wakarusa  Wastewater  Treatment  Facility  12 
Jul  (ph.  J&EH  et  al.)  and  at  Mich.  City  14 
Jul  KJB).  Of  13  avocets  in  Illinois,  one 
was  at  Emiquon  3 Jun  (JE);  2 were  early  mi- 
grants at  Chau.  29  Jun  (RGB,  SNB);  and  on 
26  Jul,  9 were  at  Chain  O’Lakes  S.P,  Lake,  IL 
(DRD)  and  one  was  at  Montrose  (JE  et  al). 
An  excellent  count  of  75  Solitary  Sandpipers 
was  made  27  Jul  at  Sanganois  (KBR).  The  52 
Greater  Yellowlegs  tallied  at  Goose  Pond  8 Jul 
(BF)  represented  the  largest  ever  Jul  count 
in  Indiana.  Ten  Willets  seen  at  Montrose  30 
Jul  OE)  and  7 at  Mich.  City  3 Jul  (LM)  were 
noteworthy,  as  few  were  reported  across  the 
Region  this  season.  In  contrast  to  recent  years, 
a respectable  22  Upland  Sandpipers  were  re- 
ported in  Indiana.  At  the  breeding  location  of 
M&M  Sod  Farm,  McLean,  IL,  the  high  count 
was  of  11  birds  1 Jul  (AAA,  FRM);  7 were 
noted  on  the  Troy  Grove  B.B.S.  route,  LaSalle/ 
Bureau,  IL  16  Jun  OAS).  Three  Whimbrels  at 
L.  Springfield,  Sangamon,  IL  3 Jun  (HDB)  pro- 
vided the  first  ever  Jun  record  for  the  county. 
Single  Whimbrels  were  seen  at  Miller  14  (KJB, 
JKC,  MK,  EMH)  & 24  Jul  OKC).  A north- 
bound Hudsonian  Godwit  was  at  Emiquon 
4-6  Jun  (CD,  KBR)  and  a southbound  bird 


at  Sanganois  28  Jul  (KAM).  Single  Marbled 
Godwits  were  at  Miller  7 Jul  QKC,  KJB,  SRB) 
and  at  Mich.  City  14  Jul  QKC,  KJB).  Indiana’s 
first  ad.  Western  Sandpiper  since  2009  was 
at  L.  Lemon,  Brown  26  Jul  O&SH).  Multiple 
high  counts  of  White-rumped  Sandpipers 
culminated  on  6 Jun  vAth  37  at  Goose  Pond 
(DRW  et  al.),  Indiana’s  3rd  highest  spring 
migration  tally.  Noteworthy  was  one  at  Rend 
L.,  Jefferson,  IL  30  Jun  (DMK,  MSS)  that  was 
possibly  a very  early  fall  migrant.  Good  num- 
bers of  ad.  Baird’s  Sandpipers  were  reported, 
including  16  at  Big  Chapman  L.,  Kosciusko, 
IN  23  Jul  QCK).  A nice  count  of  1200  Pecto- 
ral Sandpipers  was  made  28  Jul  at  Sanganois 
(KAM).  Early  Dunlin  were  noted  26  Jul  at  L. 
Gibson,  Gibson,  IN  (ES),  27  Jul  at  Montrose 
(JE),  and  28  Jul  at  both  Sanganois  (KAM)  and 
Cane  Ridge  (LWS,  KM).  Early  Stilt  Sandpipers 
consisted  of  3 at  Chau.  3 Jul  (KBR)  and  one 
at  Miller  5 Jul  QKC,  KJB).  Two  Buff-breasted 
Sandpipers  at  Celery  Bog  in  West  Lafayette  27 
Jul  (NW,  JS)  established  a new  early  arrival 
date  for  Indiana;  a single  was  in  Lake,  IL  27 
Jul  (JS)  as  well.  Two  Ruffs  were  noteworthy 
this  season:  a female  at  Rice  Lake  State  FWA, 
Fulton,  IL  22-27  Jul  (TH,  ph.  MJW,  KBR);  and 
one  at  Two  Rivers  N.WR.,  Calhoun,  IL  13  Jul 
(MJB,  ph.  DJM).  It  was  a decent  season  for 
Wilson’s  Phalaropes,  with  7 reported  from  Il- 
linois and  3 from  Indiana.  Red-necked  Phala- 
ropes included  a single  at  Celery  Bog,  Tippeca- 
noe, IN  1 Jun  (EMH,  MH),  2 at  Emiquon  3-4 
Jun  QE.  KBR),  and  one  at  Eagle  Creek  Park, 
Indianapolis  29  Jul  (ER,  DGo  et  al.).  Single 
Red  Phalaropes  at  Rend  L.,  Jefferson,  IL  28  Jul 
(CLH,  DMK,  TAM)  and  at  Meredosia  L.,  Mor- 
gan, IL  31  Jul-1  Aug  (CD,  TW,  m.ob.)  were 
rather  early  for  the  Region. 

Very  unusual  was  a Bonaparte’s  Gull  at  Ea- 
gle Creek  Park  in  Indianapolis  10  Jul  (RFB). 
Also  early  was  a Bonaparte’s  Gull  in  Lake, 
IL  15  Jul  (BJS,  FRM).  An  ad.  Laughing  Gull 
was  at  Brookville  L.,  Franklin,  IN  10  Jul  (TC, 
MCN,  MC,fide  WHB),  and  another  straddled 
the  Illinois-Indiana  border  28  Jul  (AAA)  at 
Calumet  Park,  IL  and  the  Hammond,  IN  ma- 
rina. Six  other  Illinois  locations  hosted  Laugh- 
ing Gulls  this  summer.  A Franklin’s  Gull  at 
Pelican  L,  Carroll,  IL  27  Jun  (SJD)  was  pos- 
sibly an  early  southbound  migrant.  A Lesser 
Black-backed  Gull  seen  24  Jul  at  Chicago’s 
Monroe  Harbor  (DFS)  was  early. 

Ten  Least  Terns  were  noted  near  Grand 
Tower,  Jackson,  IL  14  Jun  (DMK)  near  histori- 
cal breeding  colonies,  while  five  interior  loca- 
tions hosted  wandering  birds.  Caspian  Terns 
again  nested  in  Chicago,  vAth  about  125  pairs 
noted  27  Jun,  when  young  were  nearly  fledged 
(SJH).  A noteworthy  105  Caspian  Terns  were 
at  Miller  21  Jul  QKC).  A pair  of  Black  Terns 
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attended  a nest  at  Glacial  Park,  McHenry,  IL 
4 Jun  (DTW,  BCW).  An  Arctic  Tern  was  re- 
ported at  Emiquon  25  Jun-3  Jul  (p.a.,  KBR, 
ph.  AG,  EG,  EGl),  but  photographs  might  not 
be  sufficient  to  confirm  the  identification. 

DOVES  THROUGH  SHRIKES 

Some  35  Eurasian  Collared-Doves  were  re- 
ported in  Indiana,  which  now  has  records  in 
51  of  92  counties.  The  Barn  Owls  that  arrived 
in  late  Apr  in  sw.  DuPage,  IL  had  2 young 
hatch  in  late  Jun  QAS).  Breeding  in  the  n.  tier 
is  rare  for  this  species.  Three  s.  Illinois  Barn 
Owl  nest  boxes  and  one  in  Lawrence,  IN  had 
fledgings  in  previously  known  nesting  loca- 
tions. Vern  Kleen  had  another  banner  hum- 
mingbird banding  season,  with  six  locations 
boasting  over  100  Ruby-throateds. 

Three  Yellow-bellied  Sapsuckers  were  tal- 
lied on  the  Lost  Mound  B.B.S.,  Jo  Daviess,  IL 
21  Jun  (DB  et  ah),  and  2 were  in  Mississippi 
Palisades  S.P.,  Carroll,  IL  22  Jun  (DFS).  Mer- 
lins are  unusual  in  summer  in  the  Region, 
making  notable  one  seen  at  Chau.  28  Jul  (ph. 
SZ,  ASA).  Peregrine  Falcons  in  Savanna,  Car- 
roll,  IL  raised  2 young  in  Jun  (fide  ASt).  A very 
early  Olive-sided  Flycatcher  was  at  Pigeon 
River  EW.A.,  LaGrange,  IN  31  Jul  OAH).  An 
excellent  tally  of  59  Acadian  Flycatchers  was 
made  on  the  Caney  Creek  B.B.S. , Jacltson,  IL 
2 Jun  (RSR).  A singing  Least  Flycatcher  in 
Brown,  IN  1 1 Jun  (J&SH)  was  late  or  on  ter- 
ritory. Ten  Western  Kingbirds  were  reported 
in  the  Region:  one  at  Mount  Vernon,  Posey, 
IN  2 Jun  (DC),  one  in  Woodford,  IL  4-6  Jun 
(ph.  MEF,  TH  et  ah),  a nesting  pair  at  Granite 
City,  Madison,  IL  6 Jun  (ph.  GH),  one  in  Van- 
derburgh, IN  8-14  Jun  (DC;  ph.  ES),  a pair  at  a 
nest  with  2 young  30  Jun  in  East  St.  Louis,  St. 
Clair,  IL  (DMK),  one  in  Warrick,  IN  9 Jul  (ph. 
EW,  Jide  JHC),  and  one  near  Havana,  Mason, 
IL  8 & 17  Jul  (DTW,  AES),  with  2 there  9-15 
Jul  (TW,  CD,  KBR).  Scissor-tailed  Flycatchers 
were  more  widely  reported  than  usual,  with 
birds  seen  at  Montrose  11  Jun  (ph.  RDH),  at 
Havana,  Mason,  IL  2-11  Jul  (KBR,  DH,  PSh), 
and  at  Belleville,  St.  Clair,  IL  16  Jul  (RL).  Care- 
ful surveys  yielded  the  best  summer  count  of 
Loggerhead  Shrikes  in  Indiana  since  1989, 
with  24  birds  reported  (AK).  In  Illinois,  only 
three  Loggerhead  Shrike  reports  consisted  of 
multiple  birds,  indicative  of  breeding  pairs. 

VIREOS  THROUGH  WARBLERS 

For  the  2nd  consecutive  year,  a singing  Blue- 
headed Vireo  was  found  at  Pigeon  River 
EW.A.,  LaGrange,  IN  22  Jun  QAH,  SS).  An 
Indiana  record  50,000  Purple  Martins  were 
estimated  coming  to  a roost  in  Clarksville, 
Clark  27  Jul  (T&rCB).  Otherwise,  swallow 
numbers  were  below  normal,  with  the  follow- 


ing maximum  counts  250  Northern  Rough- 
winged Swallows  at  Sanganois  28  Jul  (KAM); 
1700  Bank  Swallows  at  Rend  L.,  Jefferson,  IL 
30  Jul  (KAM);  500  Cliff  Swallows  in  Monroe, 
IL  23  Jun  (DMK);  and  2000  Barn  Swallows 
at  Carlyle  29  Jul  (DMK).  At  Lyons  Woods  ER, 
Lake,  IL,  a pair  of  Red-breasted  Nuthatches 
was  seen  at  a nest  hole  from  late  May  through 
22  Jul  and  then  with  2 fledglings  in  early  Aug 
(EWW).  Unexpected  were  2 Brown  Creepers 
at  the  Des  Plaines  Riverway  ER,  DuPage,  IL  7 
Jun  (GG).  Bewick’s  Wrens  returned  to  their 
historical  nesting  grounds  at  Siloam  Springs 
S.R,  Adams,  IL  with  2 ads.  and  2 fledglings 
there  23  Jun  (ph.  JE).  A late  Swainson’s  Thrush 
was  found  in  Noble,  IN  4 Jun  (RSt).  Twenty- 
two  Wood  Thrushes  were  tallied  on  the  Caney 
Creek  B.B.S.,  Jackson,  IL  2 Jun  (RSR),  and  a 
similar  excellent  count  of  20  Northern  Mock- 
ingbirds was  made  on  the  Lost  Mound  B.B.S., 
Jo  Daviess,  IL  21  Jun,  notable  for  this  north- 
erly location  (DB  et  al),  as  were  the  9 found  in 
DeKalb,  IN  17  Jun  QAH).  An  American  Pipit 
at  Montrose  7 Jul  (GAW,  TFK)  was  surprising 
and  constitutes  the  first  Jul  record  for  Illinois. 

A noteworthy  high  count  of  16  Ovenbirds 
came  from  Lowden-Miller  S.E,  Ogle,  IL  6 Jun 
(DTW).  The  peak  summer  count  for  Worm- 
eating Warbler  was  an  impressive  13  in  Perry, 
IN  13  Jun  (NK).  Chicago’s  Lincoln  Park  host- 
ed 4 early  Northern  Waterthrushes  31  Jul:  one 
at  Montrose  (AB),  2 on  the  golf  course  just  s. 
of  there  (LGM),  and  one  more  at  Jarvis  Bird 
Sanctuary  (LGM).  A nice  count  of  19  Protho- 
notary  Warblers  came  from  Rend  L.,  Jefferson, 
IL  6 Jun  (LSt).  Of  significance  was  a singing 
male  Prothonotary  along  with  a female  car- 
rying food  at  Furnessville,  Porter,  IN  3 Jun 
(SRB).  Two  Tennessee  Warblers  and  a Nash- 
ville Warbler  arrived  early  at  Montrose  27  Jul 
(RDH),  with  another  Tennessee  at  Jarvis  Bird 
Sanctuary  in  Chicago’s  Lincoln  Park  the  same 
day  (LGM).  Singing  male  Hooded  Warblers 
were  at  Campton  ER,  Kane,  IL  30  May-16  Jun 
(ABH)  and  Swallow  Cliff  Woods  ER,  Cook, 
IL  16  Jun  (DKA,  FRM).  Encouraging  was  the 
maximum  count  of  16  Cerulean  Warblers  at 
Pomona,  Jackson,  IL  2 Jun  (LSt,  DDM).  An 
early  Yellow  Warbler  flew  in  from  over  L. 
Michigan  at  Miller  5 Jul  (KJB,  JKC).  A late 
Black-throated  Blue  Warbler  was  discovered 
at  TNC  Kankakee  Sands,  Newton,  IN  12  Jun 
(EM).  Remarkably,  8 singing  Black-throated 
Green  Warblers  were  noted  in  Brown,  IN  16 
Jun  (BKJ,  GAK,  RS).  The  extent  of  the  breed- 
ing range  of  Black-throated . Green  Warblers 
in  s.  Indiana  may  be  greater  than  previously 
suspected,  as  2 singing  birds  were  heard  on 
the  Ohio  R.  in  Perry  13  Jun  (NK)  and  another 
was  seen  in  Warrick,  also  on  the  Ohio  R.  in 
sw.  Indiana,  on  25  Jul  (CEM).  Tardy  spring 


departing  warblers  included  a female  Magno- 
lia Warbler  at  Montrose  17  Jun  (CLW,  GAW); 
a male  Blackburnian  Warbler  at  Northbrook, 
Cook,  IL  11-12  Jun  (AR);  a female  Blackpoll 
Warbler  at  Montrose  11  Jun  (NG,  GAW, 
CLW),  plus  another  Blackpoll  in  Marshall, 
IN  12  Jun  (MHo).  A hefty  30  Yellow-breasted 
Chats  were  tallied  in  Perry,  IN  13  Jun  (NK). 

SPARROWS  THROUGH  FINCHES 

An  excellent  count  of  62  Vesper  Sparrows  was 
made  along  the  Milford  B.B.S.  route  in  Iroqouis 
and  Vermilion,  IL  14  Jun  (SDB).  A pair  of  Lark 
Sparrows  in  Hamilton,  IN  3 Jun  (GO)  provid- 
ed a first  summer  county  record,  while  one 
at  Kankakee  EWA.  9 Jun  QAH,  SS)  was  only 
the  2nd  for  Starke,  IN.  A male  Lark  Bunting 
frequented  North  Branch  C.A.,  McHenry,  IL 
7-18  Jun  (DM,  DTW,  KML,  m.ob.),  thrilling 
the  numerous  observers  who  witnessed  this 
singing  male  that  appeared  to  be  setting  up 
territory.  Grasshopper  Sparrows  were  plenti- 
ful: a tally  of  59  was  made  on  the  Lost  Mound 
B.B.S. , Jo  Daviess,  IL  21  Jun  (DB  et  al).  A Lin- 
coln’s Sparrow  at  the  Skokie  Lagoons,  Cook,  IL 
10  Jun  (ABA)  was  rather  late;  also  tardy  was 
one  in  Chicago’s  Jackson  Park  2 Jun  QE,  ph. 
NG).  A White-throated  Sparrow  was  noted  at 
Jackson  Park,  Cook,  IL  22  Jul  (PRC),  where 
breeding  has  been  suspected. 

Blue  Grosbeaks  wandered  farther  eastward 
than  normal  in  Indiana,  as  one  was  seen  at  In- 
dianapolis 2 Jun  (KR),  a pair  was  in  LaGrange 
14  Jun  (KS,  LS  et  al),  and  a singing  male  was 
in  nw.  Boone  16  Jun  (C6arRH).  A male  Painted 
Bunting  was  photographed  at  an  bvquois,  IL 
feeder  15  Jun  (ph.  DG).  No  Painted  Buntings 
were  reported  from  the  known  East  St.  Louis 
breeding  location  (DMK).  A singing  Western 
Meadowlark  was  in  nw.  Boone,  IN  16  Jun 
(C&RH). 
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Western  Great  Lakes 


Peder  H.  Svingen 


Except  for  above-average  precipitation 
in  northern  Michigan  and  historic 
flooding  in  northeastern  Minnesota 
19-20  June,  the  Region  suffered  record  high 
temperatures  and  severe  drought.  Drought 
in  the  mid-continent  was  undoubtedly 
linked  to  the  huge  irruption  of  Dickcissels 
throughout  the  Region.  These  conditions 
also  concentrated  herons  and  shorebirds  at 
sites  with  water  control  structures,  such  as 
Horicon  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in  Wis- 
consin. Rarities  included  Spragues  Pipit, 
Lark  Bunting,  and  Lazuli  Bunting  in  Min- 
nesota; Eurasian  Wigeon,  Glossy  and  White- 
faced Ibises,  Chuck-will’s-widow,  and  Fork- 
tailed Flycatcher  in  Wisconsin;  and  White 
Ibis,  Snowy  Plover,  Black  Vulture,  and  Blue 
Grosbeak  in  Michigan. 

Abbreviations:  Horicon  (Horicon  Marsh, 
Dodge,  WI);  L.P.  (Lower  Peninsula  of  Michi- 
gan); Muskegon  (Muskegon  WT.R,  Mus- 
kegon, MI);  Pte.  Mouillee  (Pointe  Mouillee 
S.G.A.,  Monroe,  MI);  U.R  (Upper  Peninsula 
of  Michigan);  Whitefish  Pt.  (Whitefish  Point 
B.O.,  Chippewa,  MI). 

WATERFOWL  THROUGH  GALLINULES 

Greater  White-fronted  Geese  in  four  Minne- 


sota locations  and  Snow  Geese  in  Minnesota 
and  Wisconsin  lingered  well  into  Jun.  Pro- 
viding Wisconsin’s  3rd  summer  record  was 
a drake  Eurasian  Wigeon  in  Ashland  28  Jun 
(ph.  TO).  Lingering  Greater  Scaup  in  Min- 
nesota and  Wisconsin  were  trumped  by  14 
at  Pte.  Mouillee  29  Jun  (AMB).  Unusual  for 
summer  was  the  male  Surf  Scoter  in  Door,  Wl 
15  Jun  (RD).  Less  unexpected  were  White- 
winged Scoters  in  Milwaukee,  WI  2 Jun  (BS) 
and  Whitefish  Pt.  27  Jul  (LJD).  Unseasonable 
was  a Long-tailed  Duck  on  L.  Michigan  in 
Leelanau,  MI  14  Jul  (DSl,  ESI).  Far  s.  of  its 
known  breeding  range  in  Minnesota  was  a fe- 
male Bufflehead  with  5 young  in  Cottonwood 
(RBa).  Red-breasted  Merganser  breeding  was 
confirmed  in  Jefferson,  WI  1 Jul  (KEH). 

Single  Red-throated  Loons  at  Whitefish 
Pt.  8 Jun  (SH)  and  at  Duluth,  MN  18  Jun 
(ELC)  closed  the  book  on  spring  migration 
a bit  earlier  than  usual.  Horned  Grebes  lin- 
gered at  three  Michigan  locations,  including 
Pte,  Mouillee  17  Jun  (AMB),  and  at  three 
Minnesota  locations,  including  a pair  on 
L.  Superior  e.  of  Duluth  2 Jun-8  Jul  (ph. 
JLK,  ph.  PHS).  Lingering  from  spring  was 
an  Eared  Grebe  at  Muskegon  16  Jun  (BA). 
Unusual  for  Wisconsin  were  single  Western 
Grebes  in  Trempealeau  5 Jun  (ph.  CW)  and 
Green  Lake  21  Jul-i-  (TRS).  Clark’s  Grebe  was 
apparently  absent  from  Minnesota  this  sum- 
mer. Drought  probably  precipitated  the  con- 
gregation of  400-500  Great  Egrets  at  Hori- 
con in  Jul  (m.ob.).  Encouraging  was  a count 
of  162  Black-crowned  Night-Herons  in  Fond 
du  Lac  29  Jul  (ASz).  Yellow-crowned  Night- 
Herons  appeared  in  all  three  states.  In  Wis- 
consin, singles  were  found  in  Green  Lake  24 
Jun  (PE)  and  Dodge  24-30  Jun  (CH,  NP,  DU). 
In  Michigan,  an  ad.  Yellow-crowned  was  at 
Macomb  8 Jun  (PP,  KR,  WH)  and  another 


at  Oakland  17  Jun  (AD).  Michigan’s  7th  and 
8th  White  Ibis  were  re-found  by  many  in 
St.  Clair  28-30  Jun  (KO)  and  Pte.  Mouillee 
21-28  Jul  (MT).  In  Wisconsin,  an  ad.  Glossy 
Ibis  in  Winnebago  7-22  Jun  (TRS)  was  joined 
by  a White-faced  Ibis  14  Jun  (CB)  and  an- 
other White-faced  the  next  day  QB).  Hori- 
con’s  White-faced  Ibis  from  spring  was  last 
seen  13  Jun  (CB).  Michigan  had  2 White- 
faced Ibis  at  Pte.  Mouillee  23-30  Jun  (AMB, 
ST).  A Black  Vulture  in  Oakland  30  Jun-1  Jul 
(ph.  JAF)  furnished  Michigan’s  4th  summer 
record  and  26th  record  overall.  Unusual  for 
the  L.P  was  a Northern  Goshawk  nest  with 
nestlings  in  Iosco  7 Jun  (RAE,  WWS).  Young 
Broad-winged  Hawks  normally  persist  into 
Jun  at  Michigan  migration  hotspots;  note- 
worthy counts  included  350  at  Whitefish 
Pt.  8 Jun  (SH)  and  162  at  Brockway  Mt.,  Ke- 
weenaw 21  Jun  (DMu).  In  Wisconsin,  single 
Yellow  Rails  were  heard  in  Burnett  13  & 22 
Jun  (RP,  ASt),  and  the  King  Rail  from  spring 


One  of  two  Little  Gulls  found  along  the  western  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan  in  summer  2012,  this  bird  posed  at  Sheboygan, 
Wisconsin  on  10  July.  Photograph  by  Cynthia  Bridge. 
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This  adult  Loggerhead  Shrike  with  fledgling  at  Trempealeau  B July  2012  was  one  of  two  family  groups  discovered  in  Wisconsin 
this  summer.  Photograph  by  Mory  Jahangir. 


was  last  reported  at  Horicon  4 Jul  (BK,  KK). 
Common  Gallinules  in  seven  s.  Minnesota 
counties  was  the  most  since  2007. 

SH0RE6IRDS THROUGH  FALCONS 

Unusual  for  Wisconsin  was  the  American 
Golden-Plover  in  breeding  plumage  in  Iowa 
30  Jun  (PF,  NP,  JSz);  records  in  midsummer 
are  rare  in  the  Region  and  are  typically  of 
presumed  non-breeders  in  basic  plumage. 
Piping  Plover  nesting  success  in  Michigan 
was  best  at  Whitefish  Pt.  and  in  Iosco.  Ex- 
cluding the  Apostle  Is.,  Wisconsin’s  only 
Piping  Plover  was  in  Door  25  Jun  (SP);  none 
were  found  in  Minnesota.  Michigan’s  3rd 
Snowy  Plover  was  at  Ludington  S.P.,  Mason 
12-15  Jun  (GL,  m.ob.),  the  Wolverine  State’s 
first  since  1994.  In  Wisconsin,  Black-necked 
Stilts  nested  in  Winnebago  for  the  first  time 
and  nested  at  Horicon  for  the  2nd  time  in 
three  years;  the  high  count  of  31  Black- 
necked Stilts  at  Horicon  in  late  Jul  (AG) 
was  unprecedented  for  the  Region,  Eighteen 
American  Avocets  in  three  Wisconsin  coun- 
ties included  1 1 fall  migrants  in  Dane  23  Jul 
(NP,  ST).  Away  from  the  s.  portion  of  the  L.R, 
where  avocets  are  more  or  less  expected,  3 
were  at  Shiawassee  N.W.R.  15  Jul  (MMc)  and 

2 were  in  Manistee  19  Jul  (fide  BA).  All  three 
states  reported  Willets,  but  the  flock  of  20  in 
Berrien,  MI  20  Jul  (RJ)  provided  an  excep- 
tional count  for  fall.  A total  of  1200  Lesser 
Yellowlegs  at  Horicon  22  Jul  (TP)  was  un- 
usual for  the  Badger  State  and  reflected  the 
quality  of  the  habitat  managed  for  shorebirds 
there.  A flock  of  25  northbound  Whimbrels 
at  Duluth,  MN  2 Jun  (AM)  was  noteworthy. 
Unusual  away  from  the  Great  Lakes  was  a 
Whimbrel  at  the  Grand  Rapids,  MI  airport 
14-22  Jun  (GW,  CPu,  m.ob.).  Michigan 
had  one  Marbled  Godwit  at  Pte.  Mouillee 
17  Jun  (AMB)  and  2 in  Allegan  2 Jul  (RBr); 

3 in  Brown  22  Jun  (TE)  were  the  only  ones 
reported  in  Wisconsin.  Michigan  birders 
found  a Ruff  at  Pte.  Mouillee  8-9  Jul  (AMB, 
BM,  ST).  Buff-breasted  Sandpipers  in  eight 
Minnesota  counties  included  a high  count  of 
30  in  Dakota  24  Jul  (AL);  Wisconsin’s  only 
report  was  3 at  Horicon  28  Jul  (GH). 

Small  numbers  of  Bonaparte’s  Gulls  nor- 
mally summer  in  the  n.  portion  of  the  Re- 
gion, so  540  at  Pte.  Mouillee  17  Jun  (AMB) 
were  both  unusually  far  s.  and  numerous 
for  the  date.  First-summer  Little  Gulls  in 
Manitowoc  11  Jul  (GSo)  and  Sheboygan  (BK, 
KK)  were  similar  to  last  year’s  reports  in 
Wisconsin.  Two  Little  Gulls  showed  up  at 
Pte.  Mouillee  8 Jul  (AMB).  Michigan’s  only 
Laughing  Gull  visited  Berrien  5 Jul  (MHy), 
and  none  were  in  Wisconsin  for  the  first  time 
since  2004.  Single  Franklin’s  Gulls  strayed  to 


five  e.  Wisconsin  counties  and  two  Michigan 
locations:  Pte.  Mouillee  8 Jul  (AMB,  MMa) 
and  Ludington  S.P  9 Jul  (DSl,  ESI). 

Eurasian  Gollared-Doves  were  found  in 
more  than  half  of  Minnesota’s  87  counties. 
Wisconsin’s  11th  White-winged  Dove  was 
in  Door  6 Jun  (ADe,  JDe);  another  in  Itasca 
17-22  Jun  (ph.  SC,  m.ob.)  was  the  21st  for 
Minnesota  since  2003.  Snowy  Owls  lin- 
gering into  Jun  in  four  Minnesota  and  two 
Wisconsin  locations  were  remnants  of  last 
winter’s  invasion.  Continuing  from  spring 
in  Wisconsin  were  single  Chuck-wilTs-wid- 
ows  on  the  JeffersonAValworth  line  through 
11  Jul  (ASz)  and  in  Jackson  through  27  Jul 
(RC),  marking  the  8th  consecutive  year  at 
the  latter  location.  Michigan’s  reliable  Chuck 
did  not  return  to  Berrien  for  the  first  time  in 
eight  years.  The  only  vagrant  hummingbird 
was  a Rufous  in  Bayfield,  WI  13-2 1 Jul  (TSy). 
In  Minnesota,  an  early  southbound  Prairie 
Falcon  was  the  first  ever  found  in  Hubbard 
27  Jul  (RMD,  RBW). 

FLYCATCHERS  THROUGH  FINCHES 

Far  from  its  usual  se,  Minnesota  purlieus 
was  the  Acadian  Flycatcher  in  Otter  Tail  1 1 
Jun  (BG  et  al.).  Furnishing  Minnesota’s  2nd 
highest  count  were  18  singing  male  Wil- 
low Flycatchers  at  Hyland  Lake  Park  Re- 
serve, Hennepin  6 Jun  (CMB).  Birders  from 
the  Buckeye  State  found  and  photographed 
a Scissor-tailed  Flycatcher  in  Chippewa,  MI 
8 Jun  (CK  et  al).  A nine-hour  Fork-tailed 
Flycatcher  cameo  was  nicely  documented 
in  Kewaunee,  WI  17  Jun  (vt.  JSw).  In  Wis- 
consin, family  groups  of  Loggerhead  Shrikes 
were  found  in  Trempealeau  (MG)  and  St. 
Croix  (LP),  but  none  were  found  in  Michi- 


gan. Out-of-range  Carolina  Wrens  were  doc- 
umented in  Delta,  MI  28  Jun-19  Jul  (CV) 
and  Lake,  MN  8 Jul  (ph.  JWL,  PHS).  North- 
west of  its  usual  Minnesota  range  was  a Blue- 
gray  Gnatcatcher  in  Norman  21  Jun  (DBM). 
Nesting  n.  of  its  usual  Michigan  niche  was  a 
Northern  Mockingbird  in  Presque  Isle  (GSn). 
Also  northerly  were  mockingbirds  in  Du- 
luth, MN  6 Jun  (FKB)  and  2 in  Florence,  WI 
15  Jun  (BK,  KK).  Minnesota’s  first  Sprague’s 
Pipit  since  2006  skylarked  for  three  weeks 
at  Felton  Prairie,  Clay  8-29  Jun  (BG,  m.ob.). 

Michigan  reported  more  Worm-eating 
Warblers  than  usual;  in  addition  to  the  es- 
tablished site  in  Berrien,  territorial  males 
sang  in  Barry  3-10  Jun  (DMc)  and  Allegan 
through  18  Jul.  Connecticut  Warbler  re- 
mained scarce  in  Michigan;  the  only  reports 
were  from  the  U.P  in  Chippewa  and  Luce.  In 
Minnesota,  6 Hooded  Warbler  territories  at 
Murphy-Hanrehan  R.P.,  Dakota/Scott  (BAF) 
was  down  dramatically  compared  to  recent 
years.  Preliminary  census  data  showed  a re- 
cord high  total  of  2060  singing  male  Kirt- 
land’s  Warblers  in  Michigan,  up  14%  from 
last  year’s  1804,  and  25  singing  males  in 
five  Wisconsin  counties,  including  20  males 
that  attracted  10  females  in  Adams  QT).  In 
Michigan,  Cerulean  Warblers  sang  as  far  n. 
as  Arenac  and  Cheboygan,  but  none  were 
found  in  the  U.P.  this  summer.  A curious 
phenomenon  of  extralimital,  singing  male 
Black-throated  Blue  Warblers  in  late  Jun 
was  observed  again  this  year  by  one  nw.  of 
its  usual  Minnesota  range  in  Kittson  25  Jun 
(TB),  Yellow-throated  Warbler  was  reported 
from  the  usual  Berrien  locations  in  Michigan, 
but  a singing  male  in  Dane  8-10  Jun  (ME) 
was  far  from  its  stronghold  in  sw.  Wiscon- 
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WESTERN  GREAT  LAKES 


^ A An  irruption  of  Dickcisseis  was  evident  throughout  the  Region  and  was  likely  re- 
»?/Tiiated  to  displacement  of  birds  from  drought-stricken  areas  of  the  Great  Plains  and 
the  mid-continent  generally.  By  mid-Jun  in  Michigan,  the  species  was  present  in  suitable 
habitat  throughout  the  state,  including  24  singing  males  at  Shiawassee  N.W.R.,  with  nest- 
ing confirmed  as  far  n.  as  Luce  in  the  Upper  Peninsula.  Wisconsin  recorded  this  species 
in  all  72  of  its  counties,  with  noteworthy  high  counts  of  29  in  Bayfield  18  Jun  (RS8),  65  in 
Ozaukee  15  Jun  (WM),  and  104  in  Portage  4 Jul  (RP).  Minnesota  recorded  this  species  in 
all  but  one  of  its  87  counties,  with  nesting  confirmed  as  far  ne.  as  Hoyt  Lakes  7 Jul  (SGW) 
and  the  Duluth  area  8 Jul  (MLH,  PHS)  in  St.  Louis.  High  counts  in  Minnesota  included  41  at 
Blue  Mounds  S.P.,  Rock  1 2 Jun  (KDS)  and  62  in  Carver  23  Jun  (JCy),  but  it  seems  likely  that 
much  larger  numbers  were  present  in  the  prairies  and  agricultural  fields  of  sw.  Minnesota. 


sin.  Presumably  returning  for  the  3rd  con- 
secutive summer  was  an  unmated  Prairie 
Warbler  in  Waukesha,  WI  (ASz).  Away  from 
the  expected  Michigan  locations  in  wooded 
dunes  along  L.  Michigan  were  single  Prairie 
Warblers  at  Port  Huron  S.G.A.,  St.  Clair  8-9 
Jun  (ATC)  and  Crawford  1 Jun  (AV,  NG). 
The  latter  was  especially  noteworthy,  as  it 
was  found  in  Kirtland’s  Warbler  habitat;  his- 
torically, these  species  bred  alongside  one 
another,  but  Prairie  Warbler  has  become 
exceedingly  rare  in  the  Kirtland’s  niche  in 
recent  decades.  A total  of  23  Yellow-breasted 
Chats  in  13  Wisconsin  counties  more  than 
quadrupled  the  ten -year  average. 

Unseasonable  in  light  of  its  spring  and 
fall  migration  windows,  but  arguably  in  the 
most  logical  Minnesota  location  for  a sum- 
mer vagrant,  was  the  Spotted  Towhee  in  Clay 
24  Jun  (ph.  BCS,  MO).  Michigan  attracted  a 
Lark  Sparrow  in  Arenac  6 Jun  (DLJ).  Provid- 
ing only  the  2nd  summer  record  for  all  of  ne. 
Minnesota  was  a male  Lark  Sparrow  in  Du- 
luth 21  Jul  (ph.  PHS,  ph.  JLK),  A male  Lark 
Bunting  stopped  over  in  Jackson,  MN  14  Jun 
QSc).  In  Michigan,  Henslow’s  Sparrows  were 
found  as  far  n.  as  Arenac  and  Osceola  in  the 
L.P.,  and  Mackinaw  OR)  and  Chippewa  (AMB) 
in  the  U.P.  Henslow’s  Sparrows  in  35  Minne- 
sota counties  included  one  heard  singing  as 
far  ne.  as  Lake  15  Jul  OWH).  What  will  hap- 
pen to  these  numbers  as  land  is  taken  out  of 
the  Conservation  Reserve  Program  and  cul- 
tivated for  corn  and  soybeans? 

In  Michigan,  a Summer  Tanager  pair 
camped  out  at  Warren  Dunes  S.P.,  Ber- 
rien for  the  3rd  consecutive  year.  Wiscon- 
sin welcomed  a pair  of  Summer  Tanagers 
in  Trempealeau  2-8  Jul  (RP).  Providing  the 
17th  through  19th  Michigan  records  of  Blue 
Grosbeak  were  pairs  in  Cass  QTW,  m.ob.) 
and  Allegan  OR),  plus  a singing  male  in  Dick- 
inson 24Jun4-  (GSt,  m.ob.).  Another  pair  was 
far  n.  of  its  usual  range  in  sw.  Minnesota  and 


nested  in  Clay  (MMe).  A male  Lazuli  Bun- 
ting visited  a feeder  in  Ramsey,  MN  14  Jul 
(ph.  BRH).  Michigan’s  23rd  record  of  Paint- 
ed Bunting  was  provided  by  a male  at  Eagle 
River,  Keweenaw  15-23  Jun  (ph.  DR). 
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Brunell,  Paul  E.  Budde  (Minnesota),  Adam 
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Allen  T.  Chartier,  Erik  L.  Collins,  Shawn 
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Putnam  (CPu),  Jack  Reinoehl,  Dana  Richter, 
Kevin  Rysiewski,  Joe  Schaufenbuel  (Wis- 
consin), John  Schladweiler  QSc),  Thomas  R. 
Schultz,  Jim  Schwarz  QSz),  Wayne  W Shawl, 
Dave  Slager  (DSl),  Emily  Slager  (ESI),  Bernie 
Sloan,  Kevin  D.  Smith,  Gerald  Sniderman 
(GSn),  Charles  Sontag  (CSo),  Gail  Stanek 
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NORTH  AMERICAN  BIRDS 


Iowa  & Missouri  | 


James  J.  Dinsmore 


Both  states  suffered  through  one  of  the 
hottest  and  driest  summers  on  record. 
Missouri  had  its  sixth  driest  June,  with 
numerous  100°  F+  temperatures  late  in  the 
month.  That  was  followed  hy  a July  that  was 
both  dry  and  the  fifth  hottest  on  record.  The 
weather  was  similar  in  Iowa;  the  twenty-eighth 
warmest  and  twenty-first  driest  June  and  the 
third  hottest  and  fifth  driest  July  on  record.  By 
the  end  of  July,  all  of  Missouri  and  nearly  all 
of  Iowa  was  classified  as  in  severe  or  extreme 
drought,  one  of  the  worst  on  record  for  the  Re- 
gion and  a sharp  contrast  to  the  flooding  of  re- 
cent summers.  The  effects  of  the  drought  were 
most  obvious  on  wetland  birds.  Rivers  and 
streams  had  a reduced  flow  or  stopped  flow- 
ing altogether,  and  wetlands  dried  up,  leading 
to  fewer  reports  of  nesting  waterfowl,  rails, 
and  other  wetland  species.  In  a few  places,  the 
drying  wetlands  provided  ideal  conditions  for 
migrating  shorebirds.  For  upland  species,  al- 
most certainly  other  more  subtle  effects  such 
as  reduced  fruit  crops  on  trees  and  shrubs, 
fewer  insects,  and  a general  reduction  in  the 
food  supplies  probably  adversely  affected  many 
nesting  birds. 

Regional  highlights  were  Fulvous  Whistling- 
Duck,  Wood  Stork,  Brown  Pelican,  Swallow- 
tailed Kite,  Western  Wood-Pewee,  Lazuli  Bun- 
ting, and  nesting  Neotropic  Cormorants,  Sand- 
hill Cranes,  and  Herring  Gulls. 

Abbreviations:  B.  K.  Leach  (B.  K.  Leach,  Lincoln, 
MO);  C.C.N.WR.  (Clarence  Cannon  N.WR., 
Pike,  MO);  Eagle  Bluffs  (Eagle  Bluffs  C.A.,  Boone, 
MO);  Eomey  L.  (Fremont,  lA);  Hawkeye  (Hawkr 
eye  WA.,  Johnson,  lA);  Mingo  (Mingo  N.WR., 
Wayne,  MO);  O.S.C.A.  (Otter  Slough  C,A.,  Stod- 
dard, MO);  Red  Rock  (Red  Rock  Res.,  Marion, 
lA);  R.M.B.S,  (Riverlands  Migratory  Bird  Sanc- 
tuary, St.  Charles,  MO);  Spirit  L.  (Dickinson,  lA); 


Squaw  Creek  (Squaw  Creek  N.WR.,  Holt,  MO); 
Swan  L.  (Swan  Lake  N.WR.,  Chariton,  MO); 
Trumbull  L,  (Cloy,  lA);  Winfield  (Winfield  Lock 
& Dam  25,  Randolph,  MO). 

WATERFOWL  THROUGH  IBISES 

Six  Fulvous  Whistling-Ducks  at  Forney  L. 
17-18  Jun  (tRoss  Silcock;  tKD;  ph.,  tPR)  con- 
stituted Iowa’s  2nd  record.  In  Missouri,  late 
waterfowl  included  a Greater  White-fronted 
Goose  in  Reynolds  20  Jun  (EW,  Jerry  Wade),  a 
Canvasback  at  R.M.B.S.  8 Jun  QU),  3 Common 
Goldeneyes  at  R.M.B.S.  2 Jun  (ph.  JU),  and 
single  Red-breasted  Mergansers  at  R.M.B.S.  5-8 
Jun  (ph.  JU)  and  Duck  Creek  C.A.,  Stoddard 
7-24  Jun  (tCBa).  Lingering  waterfowl  in  Iowa 
included  single  Greater  White-fronted  Geese 
in  Sac  27  Jun  (TL)  and  Kossuth  5 Jul  (MCK),  a 
Ross’s  Goose  in  Carroll  14  Jul  (SJD),  an  Ameri- 
can Wigeon  in  Wright  22  Jun  (SJD,  TH),  and  a 
Canvasback  at  Hawkeye  3 Jun  (Mark  Brown). 
Breeding  waterfowl  in  Iowa  included  broods  of 
Gadwall  at  Goose  L.,  Clinton  (SJD),  Northern 
Pintail  at  Rush  L.,  Osceola  (LAS),  and  Redhead 
in  Dickinson  and  Franklin  (SJD). 

Iowa’s  Northern  Bobwhite  and  Ring-necked 
Pheasant  populations  had  modest  increases  af- 
ter several  years  of  decline  (Iowa  Department  of 
Natural  Resources).  Other  than  a brood  in  Del- 
aware (BS),  all  reports  of  Gray  Partridge  were 
from  their  usual  range  in  n.-cen.  and  nw.  Iowa. 
Greater  Prairie-Chickens  continued  to  struggle 
in  both  states.  Missouri’s  reports  were  singles 
at  two  prairies  in  St.  Clair  in  Jun  (SK,  Dianne 
Kinder,  CMc)  and  2 at  Dunn  Ranch,  Harrison 
16  Jun  (TN).  Two  Greater  Prairie-Chickens 
broods  were  found  at  Kellerton  Grasslands, 
Ringgold,  lA  (Stephanie  Shepherd). 

The  usual  summering  Common  Loons  in- 
cluded one  at  Smithville  L.,  Clay,  MO  9 Jul+ 
(DW)  and  one  or  2 in  four  Iowa  counties 
(m.ob.).  The  only  nesting  grebes  were  9 Pied- 
billed Grebe  broods  and  one  Red-necked  Grebe 
brood  at  Diamond  L.,  Dickinson,  lA  (SJD).  Also 
in  Iowa  were  a Red-necked  Grebe  in  Worth  5 
Jul  (Rita  Goranson),  2 Eared  Grebes  in  Cedar  2 
Jun  (CE),  and  a Western  Grebe  in  Dickinson  20 
Jul  (LAS).  Four  imm.  Wood  Storks  at  Swan  L. 
10-23  Jul  (tSK,  tRD,  tKA,  ph.  Frankie  Cucu- 
lich,  m.ob.)  constituted  Missouri’s  7th  modern 
record.  An  ad.  Neotropic  Cormorant  was  at 
L.  Rathbun,  Wayne/ Appanoose,  lA  6 Jul  (SJD), 
2 subads.  were  near  Sioux  City,  Woodbury,  lA 
21  Jul  (tTL;  ph.,  tPR;  TBH),  and  2-3  were  at 
Smithville  L.,  Clinton,  MO  23-31  Jul  (ph.  DW, 
m.ob.).  A Double-crested  Cormorant  colony 
at  Truman  L.,  Henry,  MO  contained  135  nests 
12  Jul  (DW).  Peak  counts  of  American  White 
Pelicans  were  96  at  Squaw  Creek  28  Jul  (Scott 
Laurent)  and  1800  at  Trumbull  L.  19  Jul  (SJD). 
Missouri’s  11th  Brown  Pelican  summered  at 


Binder  L.,  Cole  (Richard  George,  m.ob.). 

The  Region’s  only  American  Bittern  was  one 
in  Bates,  MO  3 Jun  (Matt  Gearheart,  Nic  Allen). 
Thirteen  Least  Bitterns  at  Swan  L.  15  Jul  (SK) 
represented  the  highest  count  for  the  area.  High 
counts  of  waders  in  Missouri  were  632  Great 
Egrets  at  Mingo  8 Jul  (CBa),  25  Snowy  Egrets 
at  Duck  Creek  C.A.,  Bollinger  29  Jul  (CBa),  418 
Little  Blue  Herons  at  Mingo  28  Jul  (CBa),  and 
single  Tricolored  Herons  at  Mingo  28-30  Jul 
(CBa)  and  near  O.S.C.A.  29  Jul  (CBa).  Four 
Cattle  Egrets  were  in  Buchanan  in  nw.  Mis- 
souri QP).  The  26  Green  Herons  gathered  at  a 
rapidly  drying  pond  in  Columbia,  Boone,  MO 
15  Jul  (PM)  was  indicative  of  the  extremely 
dry  summer.  Southern  herons  in  Iowa  were 
single  Snowy  Egrets  at  Red  Rock  6 Jul  (SJD) 
and  in  Kossuth  27  Jul  Qacob  Newton),  plus  a 
juv.  Little  Blue  Heron  at  Hawkeye  13  Jul  QF). 
Iowa  reports  of  Cattle  Egrets  were  of  one  or  2 in 
four  counties  (m.ob.).  High  counts  of  Yellow- 
crowned  Night-Herons  were  11  at  Forney  L. 
29  Jul  (KD)  and  12  at  Swan  L.  15  Jul  (SK).  A 
colony  at  Joplin,  Newton,  MO  had  seven  nests 
QC).  White  Ibis  reports  included  2 imms.  at 
O.S.C.A.  22-23  Jun  (CBa,  MT)  and  one  imm. 
at  Mingo  8-15  Jul,  then  2 imms.  there  28  Jul 
(CBa).  Seven  White-faced  Ibis  were  at  Forney 
L.  5 Jun  (MPr),  and  one  was  at  Red  Rock  23 
Jun  (SJD);  Missouri’s  only  record  was  of  one  in 
Taney  26  Jul  (ph.  Nathan  Shorts). 

OSPREYTHROUGH  SHOREBIRDS 

In  Iowa,  14  Osprey  nests  were  successful  and 

For  the  3rd  time  in  six  years,  a new 
nesting  species  for  the  Region  was 
found  on  a group  of  three  tiny  spoil  islands 
in  the  Mississippi  R.  in  Clinton,  lA.This  year, 
a Neotropic  Cormorant  nest  with  four 
eggs  was  found,  a range  extension  of  hun- 
dreds of  kilometers.  The  nearest  known 
nesting  sites  are  in  w.-cen.  Mississippi  and 
at  Cheyenne  Bottoms,  KS. 

The  first  Regional  nesting  records  of 
American  White  Pelican  (2007)  and  Herring 
Gull  (201 0)  were  found  on  these  islands.  On 
a 27  Jun  visit  to  the  three  islands,  Stephen 
Dinsmore,  Mike  Griffin,  and  Tyler  Harms 
found  1300  ad.  and  860  young  American 
White  Pelicans  (1 75  nests),  700  ad.  and  760 
young  Double-crested  Cormorants  (118 
nests),  and  250  ad.  Great  Egrets  (310  nests), 
similar  to  totals  from  recent  years.  There 
were  also  1 6 ad.  Cattle  Egrets  (one  nest)  and 
3 ad.  Herring  Gulls  with  2 half-grown  chicks. 
The  latter  represents  the  2nd  nesting  record 
of  Herring  Gull  for  the  Region. 
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These  immature  Wood  Storks  were  part  of  a flock  of  four  that  stayed  at  Swan  Lake  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  Chariton  County,  Missouri 
10-23  (here  12)  July  2012.  There  are  only  about  six  previous  records  of  this  species  for  Missouri.  Photograph  by  Frankie  Cuculich. 


produced  32  young  (PSc).  Missouri  had  an  Os- 
prey nest  in  Dade  (CBu),  one  in  Randolph  (KA), 
and  two  at  Truman  L.,  Henry  (SK).  A Swallow- 
tailed Kite  at  C.C.N.WR.  28  Jul  (tjoe  Hades) 
made  Missouri’s  10th  modern  record.  Missis- 
sippi Kites  continued  to  do  well  in  sw.  Mis- 
souri, with  five  nests  in  jasper,  two  in  Barry, 
and  one  in  Greene  (JC,  CBu).  Elsewhere,  2 kites 
were  at  Swan  L.  in  n.-cen.  Missouri  26  Jun  (SK, 
LL),  and  16  were  on  a water  tower  in  Callaway 
in  cen.  Missouri  30  Jul  Qoseph  Bieksza).  In  ad- 
dition to  the  usual  Mississippi  Kites  in  the  Des 
Moines  area,  singles  were  seen  in  Iowa  at  Ames, 
Story  25  Jun  and  Ottumwa,  Wapello  1 Jul  (SJD). 
Northern  Harriers  were  more  numerous  than 
usual  in  both  states.  Mostly  singles  were  found 
m eight  Missouri  counties,  mainly  in  mid-  or 
late  Jul  (PL,  CBa,  m.ob.).  In  Iowa,  ads.  were 
attending  young  in  Cerro  Gordo  and  Palo  Alto 
(SJD,  TL),  and  singles  were  at  six  other  sites, 
mostly  in  nw.  and  n.-cen.  Iowa  (m.ob).  Mis- 
souri’s Sharp-shinned  Hawks  included  several 
preying  on  other  birds  at  feeders  in  Columbia, 
Boone  (PM)  and  singles  in  Greene  and  Webster 
(AK,  GSa),  In  sw.  Missouri,  one  or  2 Swainson’s 
Hawks  were  found  in  Barton,  Greene,  Henry, 
Lawrence,  and  Vernon  (m.ob.),  and  two  nests 
were  in  Greene  (CBu).  Iowa’s  only  Swainson’s 
Hawks  were  singles  in  Wright  17  Jul  (SJD)  and 
Mitchell  27  Jul  (PH). 

King  Rail  broods  were  found  in  both  states: 
at  B.  K.  Leach  6 Jun  (CMc),  at  C.C.N.WR.  21 
Jun  (CH),  and  at  Clinton,  lA  27  Jun  (SJD).  Other 
rails  were  scarce,  with  only  two  reports  of  'Vir- 
ginia Rail  in  Iowa  in  Dickinson  (TL)  and  Wright 
(SJD),  a Sora  brood  in  Clay,  LA  (SJD),  and  single 
Soras  at  Swan  L.  15  Jul  (SK)  and  Buchanan,  MO 
17  Jul  QP).  The  14  Common  Gallinules  plus 
two  nests  and  two  broods  in  Wright,  lA  21  Jun 


(SJD)  were  the  most.  Other  Iowa  broods  were 
in  Monona  (SJD)  and  at  Forney  L.  (KD).  Up 
to  3 per  site  were  at  B.  K.  Leach,  C.C.N.WR., 
and  Mingo  (PL,  Jim  Malone,  CH,  CBa).  Few 
nesting  American  Coots  were  reported,  with 
eight  broods  in  Dickinson,  lA  (SJD)  the  most.  A 
successful  Sandhill  Crane  nest  was  a first  for 
Squaw  Creek  (m.ob.)  and  Missouri’s  2nd  recent 
nest.  Up  to  3 cranes  were  found  at  five  other 
sites,  including  Polk  and  Mingo  in  sw.  and  se. 
Missouri.  In  Iowa,  Sandhill  Cranes  had  a so-so 
year,  with  five  broods  and  another  six  pairs  re- 
ported. The  27  at  Otter  Creek  Marsh,  Tama  27 
Jun  (SJD)  made  the  highest  count. 

Numerous  shorebirds  lingered  into  early 
Jun  in  the  Region.  At  R.M.B.S.,  an  American 
Golden-Plover  3 Jun  (MT),  2 Stilt  Sandpipers 
3 Jun  (Dave  Gibson),  and  3 Dunlin  6 Jun  QU) 
were  all  late,  as  was  a Sanderling  at  Eagle  Bluffs 
1 Jun  (CBu).  In  Iowa,  a Black-bellied  Plover  1 1 
Jun,  a Hudsonian  Godwit  1 Jun,  a Ruddy  Turn- 
stone 7 Jun,  3 Sanderlings  3 Jun,  and  2 Dunlins 
7 Jun  (]F)  were  all  late  at  Hawkeye,  as  were  3 
American  Avocets  in  Marshall  9 Jun  (MPr)  and 
6 Red-necked  Phalaropes  in  Cerro  Gordo  1 Jun 
(PH).  Late  flocks  of  northbound  shorebirds  in- 
cluded 1600  Semipalmated  Sandpipers,  1400 
Least  Sandpipers,  and  400  Pectoral  Sandpipers 
at  Ventura  Marsh,  Cerro  Gordo,  lA  1 Jun  (PH), 
and  200  Semipalmated  Sandpipers  and  300 
White -rumped  Sandpipers  at  Eagle  Bluffs  the 
same  day  (CBu,  GSa). 

There  were  few  reports  of  nesting  shorebirds. 
The  Region’s  only  Piping  Plover  was  one  at  Io- 
wa’s traditional  nesting  site  in  Pottawattamie  5 
Jun  (MPr).  In  se.  Missouri,  where  Black-necked 
Stilts  are  established,  120  were  in  Dunklin  16  Jul 
(Tim  Jones).  North  of  St.  Louis,  downy  chicks 
were  at  B.  K.  Leach  6 Jun  (CMc),  and  2 juvs. 


were  at  C.C.N.WR.  21  Jul  (PL,  MT),  both  new 
nesting  sites.  Upland  Sandpipers  were  found 
in  18  Iowa  and  five  mainly  n.-cen.  Missouri 
counties  (m.ob).  Single  American  Woodcocks 
were  reported  at  Swan  L.  21  Jul  (m.ob.)  and  in 
Cedar,  Fremont,  and  Emmet,  lA  (CC,  MPr,  DT). 
In  Iowa,  juv.  Wilson’s  Phalaropes  were  found  in 
Jul  in  Greene  and  Boone  (SJD). 

In  both  states,  the  mid-June  shift  from 
northbound  to  southbound  birds  was  barely 
perceptible.  Notable  among  southbound  birds 
were  numerous  reports  of  mostly  1-3  Ameri- 
can Avocets:  six  reports  from  Missouri,  all  in 
late  July,  and  eight  reports  from  Iowa  from  21 
June  on  (m.ob.).  Iowa’s  southbound  shorebirds 
included  12  Marbled  Godwits  in  Buena  Vista 
29  Jun  (TL)  and  7 Buff-breasted  Sandpipers  at 
Trumbull  L.  24  Jul  (SJD).  Western  Sandpiper 
had  a strong  showing  with  singles  at  Swan  L. 
21  Jul  (m.ob.),  at  Boone,  MO  (Richard  Stanton, 
RD),  and  Winfield  21,  26  Jul  (MT,  CMa),  plus 
3 ads.  at  Hawkeye  27  Jul  (ph,  JF).  A Dunlin  in 
Osage/Cole,  MO  14  Jul  (tRD)  was  early.  Mis- 
souri had  six  reports  of  Buff-breasted  Sandpip- 
ers, all  26-29  Jul,  with  45  in  Dade  27  Jul  (GSw, 
CBu,  GSa)  the  most.  Several  dried-out  marshes 
in  Iowa  attracted  large  flocks  of  shorebirds,  in- 
cluding 435  Lesser  Yellowlegs  19  Jul,  and  570 
Semipalmated  Sandpipers,  986  Least  Sandpip- 
ers, 5570  Pectoral  Sandpipers,  and  698  Stilt 
Sandpipers,  all  at  Trumbull  L.  24  Jul  (SJD). 
High  counts  in  Missouri  were  19  Semipalmat- 
ed Plovers,  145  Semipalmated  Sandpipers,  600 
Pectoral  Sandpipers,  and  48  Stilt  Sandpipers  at 
Winfield  26  Jul  (CMa)  and  200  Least  Sandpip- 
ers there  29  Jul  (MM,  JU). 

GULLS  THROUGH  WAXWINGS 

Single  Laughing  Gulls  were  found  in  both 
states;  at  R.M.B.S.  3 Jun  (CMc),  in  St.  Louis 
City  4 Jun  (MPa),  and  an  ad.  at  Red  Rock  23 
& 25  Jun  (tSJD;  ph.  JF).  Franklin’s  Gulls  were 
in  both  states,  including  2 juvs.  at  Swan  L.  31 
Jul  (SK)  and  two  groups  of  400  near  Spirit  L. 
19  Jul  (SJD).  The  Region’s  only  Ring-billed  Gull 
colony  near  Spirit  L.  had  472  ads.,  151  chicks, 
and  24  nests  12  Jun  (SJD).  The  Region’s  3rd 
summer  record  of  California  Gull,  second-cycle 
bird,  was  at  Red  Rock  25  Jun  (ph.  JF).  A third- 
cycle  Herring  Gull  was  at  Red  Rock  23  Jun 
(SJD).  A few  Least  Terns  were  found  at  tradi- 
tional nesting  sites  in  Pottawattamie  and  Wood- 
bury, lA  (KD,  BH),  and  23  were  at  R.M.B.S.  1 
Jul  QU,  CMc),  but  no  one  reported  nesting. 
Strays  were  reported  at  four  sites  in  each  state 
(m.ob.).  Late  spring  and  early  fall  migrant 
Black  and  Forster’s  Terns  were  in  both  states 
(m.ob.),  with  120  Black  Terns  at  Four  Rivers 
C.A.,  Vernon,  MO  2 Jun  (SK)  the  most.  The 
only  evidence  of  nesting  by  either  species  was 
Black  Terns  nesting  in  Dickinson  and  Emmet,  lA 
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(TL,  SJD).  The  only  Common  Tern  was  a molt- 
ing ad.  at  Saylorville  Res.,  Polk,  lA  15  Jun  (SJD). 

White-winged  Doves  continued  in  both 
states:  2 in  New  Madrid,  MO  (CBa,  m.ob.), 
where  they  have  been  since  2004,  3 in  Vernon, 
MO  5 Jul  (Ron  & Kay  Thompson,  fide  Larry 
Herbert),  and  two  pairs  at  their  Iowa  outpost 
in  Page  (KD).  Black-billed  Cuckoos  continue  to 
dwindle,  with  reports  from  only  three  Missouri 
and  seven  Iowa  counties  (m.ob.).  One  in  Butler 
in  s.  Missouri  18  Jul  (PM)  may  have  been  an 
early  migrant.  A Greater  Roadrunner  nest  was 
found  at  Springfield,  Greene  25  Jul  (CH,  GSw, 
CBu),  and  singles  were  reported  from  five  other 
sw.  Missouri  counties,  more  than  most  years. 

Barn  Owl  reports  from  Iowa  included  four 
nests  and  three  more  active  territories  (Bruce 
Ehresman,  Don  Poggensee,  SJD).  A Short-eared 
Owl  in  Palo  Alto  24  Jul  (SJD)  provided  Iowa’s 
first  summer  record  since  2009.  Besides  the 
usual  Chuck-will’s-widows  in  Lucas  (PSk,  John 
Rutenbeck,  SJD)  and  Fremont  (KD),  one  was 
in  Henry  (WZ),  all  in  s.  Iowa.  Missouri  reports 
were  one  or  2 in  Jefferson,  Madison,  Ozark,  and 
Perry  in  the  Ozarks/Ozark  border  zone  (MT, 
MH).  Fourteen  Red-headed  Woodpeckers  at 
Swan  L.  21  Jul  (m.ob.)  was  a high  count  for 
Missouri.  Yellow-bellied  Sapsuckers,  usually  in 
the  n.  third  of  Iowa,  were  s.  to  Des  Moines  in 
se.  Iowa  (WZ)  and  a nest  in  Boone  (TH)  in  cen. 
Iowa.  Peregrine  Falcons  did  well  in  Iowa,  with 
13  successful  nests  producing  34  young  (PSc). 

The  Region’s  first  Western  Wood-Pewee 
was  one  at  Lake  Lotawana,  Jackson,  MO  10-23 
Jun  (tChris  Hobbs;  tSandra  Elbert;  v.r.,  tMark 
Robbins;  ph.  Al  Smith,  m.ob.).  Late  migrants  in 
Iowa  included  single  Yellow-bellied  Flycatchers 
in  Marshall  and  at  Spirit  L.  3 Jun  (MPr,  LAS)  and 
an  Alder  Flycatcher  in  Story  17  Jun  (WO).  An 
Alder  Flycatcher  in  Hamilton,  LA  18  Jul  (tTH) 
was  early.  Least  Flycatcher  nests  sporadically  in 
n.  Iowa.  This  summer,  broods  were  seen  in  Em- 
met 10  Jul  (TL)  and  Wright  24  Jul  (SJD).  Other 
mid-summer  records  were  from  Cerro  Gordo, 
Clay,  and  Linn  (SJD,  TL,  BS),  suggesting  nesting 
there  as  well.  Western  Kingbirds  have  gradually 
expanded  their  nesting  range  eastward  in  the 
Region.  Nesting  activity  this  season  was  noted 
in  six  Missouri  counties,  all  near  or  bordering 
the  Mississippi  R. , plus  four  more  in  cen.  Mis- 
souri (m.ob.).  In  cen.  Iowa,  where  they  have 
nested  for  a number  of  years,  they  continued 
in  the  Des  Moines  area  Qohn  Bissell,  DT),  and 
a pair  was  near  Ames,  Story  (SJD,  PSk).  Scissor- 
tailed  Flycatchers  continue  to  thrive  in  Mis- 
souri, with  reports  from  w.-cen.,  sw,  s.-cen., 
and  cen.  Missouri  and  a few  near  St.  Louis  and 
in  se.  Missouri  (m.ob.). 

Loggerhead  Shrikes  were  found  in  eight 
counties  in  each  state  (m.ob.),  about  the  same 
as  in  recent  years.  Four  nests  in  Newton,  MO 


OC)  were  the  only  sign  of  optimism  for  this  de- 
clining species.  Eleven  Bell’s  Vireos  at  O.S.C.A. 
30  Jun  (CBa)  made  a high  count  for  se.  Mis- 
souri. A Black-billed  Magpie  was  at  a nest  at  its 
usual  Plymouth,  lA  site  10  Jul  (SJD).  Fish  Crows 
were  seen  several  times  at  Swan  L.  (SK),  the 
only  report  from  n.  of  the  Missouri  River.  The 
Region’s  only  Red-breasted  Nuthatch  was  an 
imm.  at  Davenport,  Scott,  lA  28  Jul  (WZ).  After 
several  severe  winters,  Carolina  Wrens  seem  to 
have  recovered  and  were  found  in  18  mostly  s. 
Iowa  counties.  One  or  2 Bewick’s  Wrens  were 
found  in  seven  Missouri  counties,  including  a 
nest  in  Newton  QC,  PM).  The  23  singing  Sedge 
Wrens  at  Swan  L.  21  Jul  (m.ob.)  was  a high 
count  in  its  usual  range,  but  8 at  R.M.B.S.  27 
Jul  OU)  and  5 at  C.C.N.WR.  29  Jul  (MM,  JU) 
were  se.  of  where  it  is  usually  found,  and  one 
at  O.S.C.A.  15  Jul  (CBa)  was  far  south.  Twelve 
Marsh  Wrens  at  Swan  L.  15  Jul  (SK)  was  a high 
count  for  Missouri.  About  1200  American  Rob- 
ins were  seen  leaving  a roost  at  sunrise  21  Jul  at 
Kearney,  Clay,  MO  (KM).  The  30  Cedar  Wax- 
wings  in  Madison,  MO  27  Jun  (MH)  was  a high 
count  for  midsummer. 

WARBLERS  THROUGH  FINCHES 

The  only  Worm-eating  Warblers  reported  were 
singles  in  Livingston,  MO  22  Jun  (SK)  and  in 
Lee,  lA  25  Jun  and  7 Jul  (CE,  SJD),  both  tradi- 
tional locations.  Away  from  their  usual  e.  Iowa 
range,  Louisiana  Waterthrushes  were  found  in 
Woodbury,  in  Plymouth,  and  a nest  in  Harrison 
(BH,  TL),  all  on  Iowa’s  w.  border.  A Black-and- 
white  Warbler  in  Webster  in  cen.  Iowa  15  Jul 
(SJD)  was  unexpected.  The  only  Swainson’s 
Warbler  was  one  10  Jun  in  Barry,  sw.  Missouri 
(GSw).  Iowa’s  only  Hooded  Warbler  reports 
were  from  Lee  in  the  se.  corner  of  the  state  QE 
SJD).  Iowa  had  only  six  reports  of  Cerulean 
Warblers,  mostly  singles  (m.ob.),  fewer  than  in 
most  years.  A juv.  Pine  Warbler  2 Jun  QF)  and  2 
fledglings  7 Jul  (SJD)  in  Lee  constituted  the  2nd 
Iowa  nesting  record  for  this  species;  the  previ- 
ous record  was  at  the  same  site  in  2004.  A Pine 
Warbler  in  Clinton  30  Jun  (EW)  was  n.  of  its 
usual  Missouri  range,  as  was  a Prairie  Warbler 
in  Adair  3-17  Jun  (Peter  Kondrashov).  Late  mi- 
grants included  a Magnolia  Warbler  in  Marshall, 
lA  2 Jun  (MPr),  2 Chestnut-sided  Warblers  in 
Hancock,  lA  1 Jun  (PH)  and  one  in  Little  Creve 
Coeur,  St.  Louis,  MO  7 Jun  (David  Becher),  and 
a Wilson’s  Warbler  in  Story,  lA  1 Jun  (WO). 

Clay-colored  Sparrows  were  found  in  five 
counties  in  n.  Iowa  where  it  nests.  A Vesper 
Sparrow  in  Benton  19  Jul  Qason  Ross)  was  s. 
of  its  usual  Missouri  range.  Continuing  a pat- 
tern of  being  fairly  common  in  its  limited 
habitat,  Henslow’s  Sparrows  were  found  in  23 
Iowa  counties  in  all  but  far  w.  Iowa  (m.ob.). 
Missouri’s  high  count  was  30  in  Benton  23  Jun 


This  Western  Wood-Pewee,  a first  for  Missouri,  was  heard  by 
Chris  Hobbs  whiie  he  was  driving  through  Lake  lotawana, 

Jackson  County  10  June  2012.  He  soon  located  the  bird  in  a 
backyard,  and  his  wife  Nicole  recorded  its  vocalizations  using 
her  smartphone.  It  was  subsequently  seen  by  numerous  bird- 
ers through  23  (here  11)  June.  Photograph  by  Al  Smith. 

(MM,  MPa,  JU).  A Song  Sparrow  was  in  Web- 
ster in  sw.  Missouri  12  Jun  (AK),  where  it  is 
rare.  Blue  Grosbeaks  continued  their  eastward 
movement  in  Iowa,  with  reports  from  six  coun- 
ties in  s.-cen.  Iowa  and  one  in  Wright  in  n.-cen. 
Iowa.  At  Hawkeye,  7-10  were  found  QF),  sug- 
gesting the  influx  found  there  last  year  is  con- 
tinuing. Single  male  Lazuli  Buntings  at  Red 
Rock  28  Jun  (tDan  Watkins)  and  near  Plano, 
Appanoose  8-20  Jul  (tTom  Johnson;  tRay  Cum- 
mins; ph.,  tPR)  furnished  Iowa’s  4th  and  5th 
summer  records  and  the  first  since  1996.  In  sw. 
Missouri,  where  rare,  there  were  six  reports  of 
one  or  2 singing  or  nesting  Painted  Buntings 
in  Barry,  Barton,  Greene,  and  Newton.  Singles 
in  Cole  in  cen.  Missouri  3 Jun  (MPa,  JU)  and 
Butler  in  se.  Missouri  17  Jul  (PM)  were  out  of 
the  species’  usual  range. 

Two  signature  grassland  species  had  good 
years.  Dickcissels  were  widely  reported  in 
Iowa,  with  reports  of  40  to  50  in  se.  Iowa 
(CC)  and  40  in  Winneshiek  in  ne.  Iowa  (Den- 
nis Carter),  where  typically  is  scarce.  An  im- 
pressive 178  were  at  O.S.C.A.  in  se.  Missouri 
30  Jun  (CBa).  Bobolinks  were  also  numerous, 
especially  in  s.  Iowa  (WZ,  SJD),  where  its  num- 
bers typically  dwindle.  The  high  count  in  n. 
Missouri  was  21  at  Dunn  Ranch,  Harrison  27 
Jun  (TN).  A pair  near  Mora,  Benton  4 Jun  (BJ, 
JH)  was  in  w.-cen.  Missouri,  where  the  species 
is  considered  rare.  The  85  Great-tailed  Grackles 
in  Johnson  and  Pettis  14  Jun  (BJ,  JH)  made  a 
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high  summer  count  for  Missouri.  The  Regions 
hrst  summer  season  Red  Crossbills  since  2008 
were  all  in  Iowa,  starting  with  8-10  in  Ventura, 
Cerro  Gordo  11  Jul  (Paulette  Lugg,  fide  PH).  All 
hve  reports  were  at  feeders  (m.ob.).  Single  Pine 
Siskins  were  at  feeders  in  both  states:  at  Mason 
City,  Cerro  Gordo,  lA  2 Jun  (PH)  and  in  St.  Louis, 
MO  9 Jul  (Bernie  Favara,  CMc). 
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Malone  (CMa),  Kristi  Mayo,  Tom  Nagel,  Wolf 
Oesterreich,  Mark  Paradise  (MPa),  Jake  Phil- 


lips, Mark  Proescholdt  (MPr),  Paul  Roisen, 
Greg  Samuel  (GSa),  Bill  Scheible,  Pat  Schlar- 
baum  (PSc),  Lee  A.  Schoenewe,  Paul  Skrade 
(PSk),  Greg  Swick  (GSw),  Mike  Thelen,  Dennis 
Thompson,  Joshua  Uffman,  Edge  Wade,  Doug 
Willis,  Walter  Zuurdeeg.  An  additional  34  un- 
cited individuals  made  contributions  to  this 
report;  all  have  our  thanks.  O 


James  J.  Dinsmore,  646  Mallory  Hill  Drive, 

The  Villages,  Florida  32162,  (oldcoot@iastate.edu) 
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Brainard  Palmer-BafI,  Jr. 


Weather  conditions  during  June  and 
July  2012  were  overall  warmer  and 
drier  than  normal.  Average  tem- 
peratures during  June  were  close  to  normal, 
although  the  last  few  days  were  very  hot,  and 
on  29  June,  record  highs  of  105°,  108°,  and 
110°  E were  reported  at  Louisville,  Paducah, 
and  Bowling  Green,  respectively.  Temperatures 
during  July  continued  to  be  warmer  than  nor- 
mal Regionwide,  with  Paducah  recording  28 
days  during  the  month  with  a high  of  greater 
than  90°  E Precipitation  was  much  lower  than 
normal  during  June,  especially  in  southern  and 
western  Kentucky,  where  Paducah  and  Bowl- 
ing Green  received  less  than  one  fourth  of  the 
normal  rainfall  during  the  month.  During  July, 
precipitation  continued  to  be  below  normal  in 
most  parts  of  the  Region,  especially  across  the 
far  west,  where  Paducah  received  only  one  half 
of  normal  rainfall.  Rarity  highlights  included 
Black-bellied  Whistling-Duck,  Wood  Stork, 
and  Purple  Gallinule  in  Kentucky  and  Tricol- 
ored Heron  and  White-winged  Dove  in  Ten- 
nessee. This  years  Least  Tern  nesting  season 
appeared  to  be  relatively  successful. 


Abbreviations:  Duck  River  (Duck 
River  Unit,  Tennessee  NWR,  Hum- 
phreys, TN);  Ensley  (Ensley  Bottoms, 
including  the  EARTH  Complex,  in 
sw.  Shelby,  TN);  Melco  (Melco  Elood 
Retention  Basin,  s.  Jefferson,  KY). 

WATERFOWL  THROUGH  TERNS 

Two  Black-bellied  Whistling- 
Ducks  were  present  nw.  of  Eliza- 
bethtown, Hardin,  KY  23  Jun-20  Jul 
(ph.  TS  et  ah);  over  40,  including 
two  broods,  were  at  Ensley  during 
early  Jun  ORW).  A pair  of  Blue-winged  Teal  at 
Ensley  had  young  dunng  early  Jun  QRW);  a 
lone  male  was  at  the  Joachim  Bible  Refuge  Unit 
of  Lick  Creek  Bottoms  WM.A.,  Greene,  TN  9 
Jun  (DMi).  Out-of-season  waterfowl  included  a 
female  Ring-necked  Duck  in  Anderson,  TN  28 
Jun  (RH,  DMy);  a male  Ring-necked  Duck  on 


the  Ohio  R.  above  Uniontown  Dam,  Union,  KY 
13  Jul  (ph.  CC);  12  Lesser  Scaup  on  L.  Barkley, 
Lyon,  KY  12  Jun  QS)  that  were  likely  injured; 
2 Red-breasted  Mergansers  at  Kentucky  Dam, 
Marshall,  KY  12  Jun  (ph.  JS);  and  one  Red- 
breasted Merganser  at  Center  Hill  L.,  DeKalb, 
TN  1 Jul  (MWe).  Ruddy  Ducks  again  sum- 
mered at  Robco  L.,  Shelby,  TN;  up  to  9 were 
present  during  Jun  QRW),  and  3 remained  as 
ofyjulQRW). 

Single  Common  Loons  on  Kentucky  L. 
above  the  dam  12  Jun  QS)  and  on  Kentucky 
L.,  Calloway,  KY  21  Jul  (ph,  HC,  ME)  may  have 
been  summering.  No  Least  Bitterns  were  re- 
ported; at  Standifer  Gap  Marsh,  Hamilton,  TN, 
where  the  species  regularly  breeds,  the  water 
levels  were  too  low.  An  imm.  Tricolored  Heron 
was  at  Horn  L.  cutoff,  Shelby,  TN  14  Jul  (ph. 
JRW),  and  2 were  at  Duck  River  31  Jul  (RS). 
Six  ad.  White  Ibis  were  seen  flying  over  Loose- 
hatchie  Bar,  Shelby,  TN  on  an 
unspecified  date  in  early  Jun 
QRW).  There  were  two  Ken- 
tucky reports  of  Wood  Stork: 
4 at  Boatwright  WM.A.,  Bal- 
lard 23-24  Jul  (RC,  ph.  GB, 
KK)  and  one  at  Anchorage, 
Jefferson  30  Jul  QBe,  ph.  PB) 
into  Aug  (m.ob.).  The  only 
Anhinga  reported  was  one 
over  Corona  L.,  Dyer,  TN  on 
an  unspecified  date  in  Jun 
(JRW).  Two  American  White 
Pelicans  on  Kentucky  L., 
Trigg,  KY  2 Jun  may  have  been 
injured  (DSs,  LP);  2 lingering 
and  malnourished  birds  were 
retrieved  from  a pond  in  Cal- 
loway, KY  8 Jun  (HC).  Also 
reported  were  28  over  the 
Mississippi  R.,  Fulton,  KY  19 
Jul  (HC,.  ME)  and  3 at  Duck 


Black-bellied  Whistling-Ducks  now  breed  in  the  extreme  southwestern  portion  of  the 
Tennessee  & Kentucky  region,  but  these  two  (a  pair?)  represented  only  the  fourth 
confirmed  Kentucky  record.  They  were  present  23  June  through  20  (here  13)  July  2012  on 
a pond  in  Hardin  County.  Photograph  by  Brainard  Palmer-Ball,  Jr. 
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Wood  Storks  remain  an  exceptional  find  in  Kentucky,  There  were  two  reports 
of  the  species  in  late  July  2012;  this  bird  lingered  at  Anchorage,  Kentucky  from 
30  July  into  August  (here  9 August).  Photograph  by  Brainard Palmer-Ball,  Jr. 


River  19  Jul  (CFe). 

There  were  two  reports  of  Mississippi  Kite 
away  from  known  nesting  areas:  an  unspecified 
number  at  Sinclair  WM.A.,  Muhlenberg,  KY 
during  mid-Jun  (EW)  and  one  at  Surrey  Hills 
Faun,  Jefferson,  KY  22  Jun  (ph.  BP).  A Northern 
Harrier  in  Greene  4 Jun  (DMi)  was  an  excep- 
tionally rare  summer  occurrence  for  Tennessee. 
An  imm.  Golden  Eagle  was  found  emaciated 
and  dehydrated  in  Smith,  TN  2 Jul  (fide  SS);  the 
bird  later  died  in  captivity. 

A Purple  Gallinule  was  present  on  a pond 
near  Sharkey,  Rowan,  KY  5-16  Jul  (MWr,  ph. 
JS,  CS).  A Common  Gallinule  along  Clear  Cr., 
Hopkins  6 Jun  QM)  was  the  only  one  report- 
ed in  Kentucky.  Up  to  5 American  Coots  per 
site  lingered  at  five  locations  in  Kentucky  into 
summer;  no  evidence  of  nesting  was  reported. 
A pair  of  coots  with  2 half-grown  young  in 
Kingsport,  TN  19  Jul  (RLK)  furnished  the  first 
breeding  record  for  ne.  Tennessee.  Four  healthy 
Sandhill  Cranes  were  present  near  Waverly, 
Union,  KY  1-19  Jun  (BT,  ph.  AG).  In  Tennessee, 
one  was  at  Duck  River  mid-May-14  Jun  (CFe), 
and  another  was  at  Joachim  Bible  Refuge  Unit 
of  Lick  Creek  Bottoms  WM.A.,  Greene,  TN  on 
three  occasions  9 Jun-7  Jul  (DMi). 

Tardy  spring  shorebirds  included  a Semipal- 
mated  Plover  se.  of  Mt.  Zion,  Allen,  KY  3 Jun 
(MB);  2 Lesser  Yellowlegs  at  Melco  4 Jun  (MC); 
11  Semipalmated  Sandpipers  at  Melco  5 Jun 
(BP),  with  one  last  seen  there  1 1 Jun  (EHu,  TB); 
2 White-rumped  Sandpipers  along  the  Ohio  R., 
Meade,  KY  9 Jun  (BW,  BBC);  at  least  2 White- 


tumped  Sandpipers  at  Ensley  through 
12  Jun  QRW);  and  a female  Wilson’s 
Phalarope  at  Melco  4 Jun  (ph.  EHu, 
MC).  A Spotted  Sandpiper  lingered  at 
Melco  through  20  Jun  (EHu),  but  no 
evidence  of  nesting  was  observed.  Sin- 
gles in  Greene,  TN  23  Jun  (DMi)  and  at 
Ensley  24  Jun  0RW)  might  have  been 
early  southbound  transients.  A Lesser 
Yellowlegs  at  Ensley  17  Jun  QRW)  fell 
squarely  between  the  expected  spring 
departure  and  fall  arrival  dates.  Three 
Willets  (SZ)  and  a Western  Sandpiper 
(TW  SS,  SZ)  were  at  Gateway  Pond, 
Rutherford,  TN  12  Jul.  Other  early 
returning  fall  shorebirds  included  2 
Baird’s  Sandpipers  at  the  Falls  of  the 
Ohio  27  Jul  (DSt),  with  one  still  there 
29  Jul  (TB,  CFa),  a Wilson’s  Snipe  at 
Duck  River  19  Jul  (CFe),  and  a Short- 
billed Dowitcher  in  Washington  12  Jul 
(RLK)  that  tied  the  early  arrival  date  for 
ne.  Tennessee. 

A Franklin’s  Gull  frequented  the 
Louisville  landfill,  s.  Jefferson,  KY  3-7 
Jun  (ph.  RA).  Five  Ring-billed  Gulls 
were  still  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  7 Jun 
(JG,  CFa),  with  one  still  there  12  Jun  (TB,  CFa); 
as  is  the  norm,  a few  were  present  on  Kentucky 
L.,  Marshall,  KY  and  L.  Barkley,  Lyon,  KY  during 
Jun,  and  about  250  had  returned  to  the  former 
by  26  Jul  (HC).  An  imm.  Herring  Gull  (prob- 
ably second-cycle)  was  present  at  the  Falls  of 
the  Ohio  off  and  on  from  early  Jun  through  3 
Jul  (GH,  TB,  CFa  et  al),  with  2 imms.  there  10 
Jun  (MAu).  Two  Black  Terns  on  the  Mississippi 
R.,  Fulton,  KY  5 Jun  (EHa)  and  one  at  Woods 
Res.,  Franklin,  TN  3 Jun  (TJ)  were  the  only  ones 
reported.  Low  water  during  the  season  allowed 
for  nesting  of  Least  Terns  to  occur  at  numerous 
sites  on  the  lower  Ohio  R.  and  Mississippi  R., 
but  it  also  allowed  for  access  by  predators  and 
humans,  which  resulted  in  some  diminishment 
of  nesting  success  OBr)- 

NIGHTJARS  THROUGH  Flf^CHES 

A nightjar  survey  at  Cedars  of  Lebanon  State 


Forest  and  S.P.,  Wilson,  TN  3 Jun  (SS)  yielded 
impressive  totals  of  75  Chuck-will’s- widows 
and  31  Eastern  Whip-poor-wills.  At  least  2 
White-vdnged  Doves  were  at  President’s  L, 
Shelby,  TN  10  Jun  (ph.  JRW),  and  one  was 
there  23  Jun  (ph.  JRW);  last  year,  this  location 
hosted  the  first  breeding  record  for  the  Region. 
The  only  reports  of  Black-billed  Cuckoo  were 
of  one  heard  at  Boone  County  Cliffs  State  Na- 
ture Preserve,  Boone,  KY  3 Jun  QR  LHo)  and 
one  at  Hampton  Creek  Cove,  Carter,  TN  7 & 
9 Jun  (FA  & RKn,  GE).  In  Kentucky,  the  only 
report  of  Barn  Owl  was  of  a family  group  near 
Munfordville,  Hart  during  late  Jun  (D&rCG, 
fide  SK).  The  only  Peregrine  Falcons  reported 
in  Tennessee  were  singles  at  Doe  River  Gorge, 
Carter  Tl  Jun  (RLK),  where  one  was  present  in 
the  spring,  and  at  Bristol  6 Jul  (WC,  MS). 

An  Olive-sided  Flycatcher  seen  and  heard 
singing  at  Metropolis  L.,  McCracken  19  Jun 
(tJS)  represented  the  first  ever  for  Kentucky 
during  mid-Jun.  A Willow  Flycatcher  along 
Old  KY  90,  w.  of  Frazer,  Wayne,  KY  1 Jun 
(RD)  was  a local  first  for  the  breeding  season. 
At  least  24  active  Western  Kingbird  nests  and 
three  Scissor-tailed  Flycatcher  nests  were  found 
in  Memphis,  TN  during  Jun  QRW).  Elsewhere 
in  Tennessee,  at  least  8 Scissor-tailed  Flycatcher 
nests  were  reported  from  Rutherford,  Wilson, 
Franklin,  Hardin,  Marion,  and  Bledsoe  (m.ob.). 
A Bell’s  Vireo  singing  w.  of  Burna,  Livingston,  KY 
14  Jun  (BP)  was  not  near  a known  nesting  area; 
6 were  on  territory  on  Fort  Campbell,  Tennes- 
see’s only  known  breeding  location,  during  the 
season,  with  3 each  in  Stewart  and  Montgomery 
(DMo).  Blue-headed  Vireo  is  a very  rare  breeder 
in  se.  Tennessee,  so  one  apparently  on  territory 
on  Elder  Mt.,  Marion  17  Jun  (TR)  was  notewor- 
thy. The  near-record  heat  of  early  Jul  resulted 
in  mortality  of  some  nestling  Purple  Martins 
across  the  Region  (SM,  SF  et  al.).  Traditional 
roosts  began  forming  by  the  3rd  week  of  Jul  at 
several  locales.  A loafing  group  of  2000-3000 
Bank  Swallows  in  w.  Fulton,  KY  26  Jul  QM)  was 
impressive.  A Red-breasted  Nuthatch  heard 
calling  at  the  traditional  nesting  area  in  Wolfe, 
KY  2 Jun  (JS)  was  the  only  one  reported.  There 


As  numbers  of  Sandhill  Cranes  continue  to  increase  in  the  Tennessee  & Kentucky  region,  more  and  more  out-of-season  birds  are 
showing  up.  These  four  uninjured  birds  were  present  1-19  (here  10)  June  2012  in  Union  County,  Kentucky.  Photograph  by  Alan  Gehret. 
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Most  reports  of  Purple  Gallinule  in  the  Tennessee  & Kentucky 
region  occur  during  spring,  but  this  bird  was  present  on  a 
pond  in  Rowan  County,  Kentucky  5-16  (here  7)  July  2012. 
Photograph  by  Jeff  Sole. 


Franklin's  Gull  occurs  regularly  in  the  Tennessee  & Kentucky 
region  but  typically  during  migratory  periods.  This  indi- 
vidual was  present  3 (here)  through  7 June  2012  in  southern 
Jefferson  County,  Kentucky,  later  than  most  spring  migrants 
are  recorded.  Photograph  by  Ryan  Ankeny. 

were  three  Kentucky  reports  of  Sedge  Wren: 
one  heard  calling  at  Surrey  Hills  Farm,  Jeffer- 
son 29  Jul  (BP);  one  at  the  Ken  Unit,  Peabody 
W.M.A.,  Ohio  30  Jul  (KH);  and  one  heard  along 
Utley  Road  near  Clear  Creek  WM.A.,  Hopkins 
31  Jul  QS),  Two  at  Duck  River  27  Jul  (SS)  were 
precursors  of  a substantial  late  summer  incur- 
sion, to  be  discussed  in  the  fall  season  report. 

At  least  5 Hermit  Thrushes  on  Roan  Mt., 
Carter,  TN  through  the  season  (RLK,  m.ob.) 
and  2 on  Unaka  Mt.,  Unicoi,  TN  28  Jun  (RLK) 
were  surely  breeding;  the  species  is  not  known 
to  breed  anywhere  else  in  the  Region.  The  same 
is  true  of  3-4  male  Magnolia  Warblers  on  Roan 
Mt.  from  30  May  into  Jul  (RLK)  and  3 at  Unaka 
Mt.  from  18  May  into  Jul  (RLK,  m.ob.).  A tar- 
dy migrant  or  possibly  summering  Chestnut- 
sided Warbler  was  in  Wolfe,  KY  2 Jun  (JS).  An 
active  Cerulean  Warbler  nest  was  located  on 
the  Highland  Creek  Unit  of  Sloughs  WM.A., 


the  Blood  R.  embayment  of  Kentucky  L.,  Cal- 
loway, KY  5 Jun  (HC)  represented  a new  late 
departure  date  for  the  state  by  five  days. 

The  only  report  of  Bachmans  Sparrow  in- 
volved 2 each  at  the  traditional  breeding  sites 
on  Fort  Campbell  in  Trigg,  KY  and  in  Mont- 
gomery, TN  3 Jul  (DMo  et  ah),  although  this 
species  likely  breeds  locally  elsewhere  in  s. 
parts  of  middle  and  w.  Tennessee  that  are  rarely 
searched.  Three  pairs  of  Vesper  Sparrows  were 
present  through  the  season  on  the  grassy  balds 
of  Roan  Mt.,  Carter,  TN  (RLK,  m.ob.).  There 
were  five  Kentucky  reports  of  Lark  Sparrow: 
one  in  n.  Calloway  3 Jun  (HC);  up  to  3 along 
McDonald  Landing  Rd.,  w.  Henderson  15  Jun 
(ph.  CC),  with  4 (likely  a family  group)  there 
21  Jul  (CC);  up  to  4 on  Fort  Campbell,  Trigg 
during  the  season  that  included  a pair  building 
a nest  7 Jun  (DMo);  one  near  Dot,  Logan  25  Jun 
(FL);  and  one  just  w.  of  Hickman,  Fulton  31  Jul 
QS).  In  Tennessee,  4 were  on  Fort  Campbell, 
Stewart  during  the  spring  season  (DMo),  and 
4 were  in  a traditional  breeding  area  in  Ruth- 
erford, TN  11  Jul  (DE).  A few  Henslows  Spar- 
rows in  the  Land  Between  the  Lakes  Elk-Bison 
Prairie,  Trigg,  KY  5 Jun  (BL)  represented  a first 
for  this  habitat  restoration  area.  At  least  2 Sa- 
vannah Sparrows  on  a farm  w.  of  Marksbury, 
nw.  Garrard,  KY  17  Jun  (ph.  MGa)  were  likely 
on  territory,  as  were  at  least  4 in  Washington,  TN 
4 May-i-  (RLK)  and  one  in  Carter,  TN  9 Jun  (KS 
et  ah).  A White-throated  Sparrow  was  reported 
at  Maysville,  Mason,  KY  15  Jul  (tFS).  A White- 
crowned  Sparrow  was  seen  and  head  singing  at 
Richmond,  Madison,  KY  15  Jun  (tAN). 

There  were  two  Kentucky  reports  of  Rose- 
breasted Grosbeak:  a pair  at  Boone  County 
Cliffs  State  Nature  Preserve,  Boone  3 Jun 
OF  LHo)  and  one  at  Marcus,  sw.  Pendle- 
ton 4 Jun  (ph.  LHa).  One  in  Greene,  TN 
15  Jul  (DMi)  was  strikingly  out  of  season. 
Dickcissels  have  steadily  increased  in 
ne.  Tennessee  over  the  past  15  years  or 
so;  among  other  reports,  6-8  males  were 
at  Limestone,  Washington  22  Jul  (RLK, 
m.ob.),  and  13  were  reported  from  six 
locations  in  Greene  23  Jun  (DMi).  Ken- 
tucky had  three  reports  of  possibly  terri- 
torial Bobolinks:  a male  along  New  Buck 
Creek  Rd.,  Allen  8 Jun  (SB);  3 at  Clay 
WM.A.,  Nicholas  5 Jul  (MW,  MGr,  MAs); 
and  “several”  singing  males  on  a farm  w. 
of  Marksbury,  nw.  Garrard  17  Jun  (ph. 

MGa).  One  was  also  apparently  on  ter- 
ritory in  Shady  Valley,  Johnson,  TN  3 Jun 
(RB,  DK).  Five  Red  Crossbills  and  up  to 
6 Pine  Siskins  were  on  Roan  Mt.,  Carter, 

TN  during  Jun  (RLK). 


Maria  Ashcraft  (MAs),  Michael  Autin  (MAu), 
Matthan  Beachy  Tom  Becker,  Beckham  Bird 
Club  (BBC),  Jane  Bell  OBe),  Pat  Bell,  Rob  Biller, 
Stephen  Brubaker,  John  Brunjes  QBr),  Gerald 
Burnett,  Kevin  Calhoon  (se.  Tennessee)  Mi- 
chael Callan,  Phillip  Casteel  (middle  Tennes- 
see), Hap  Chambers,  Wallace  Coffey,  Robert 
Colvis,  Charlie  Crawford,  Roseanna  Denton, 
Melissa  Easley,  Glen  Eller,  Daniel  Estabrooks, 
Connie  Farmer  (CFa),  Clayton  Ferrell  (CFe), 
Scott  Freidhof,  Jon  Frodge,  Judy  Galitzine, 
Mark  Garland  (MGa),  Alan  Gehret,  Don  & 
Carol  Green  (D&CG),  Micky  Greene  (MGr), 
Laura  Haggarty  (LHa),  Erin  Harper  (EHa),  Ger- 
ald Heath,  Kate  Heyden,  Ron  Hoff,  Les  Houser 
(LHo),  Eddie  Huber  (EHu),  Tim  Jeffers,  Da- 
vid Kirschke,  Steve  Kistler,  Kory  Knight,  Rick 
L.  Knight  (RLK)  (e.  Tennessee),  Roy  Knispel 
(RKn),  Bill  Lisowky  Frank  Lyne,  John  Mac- 
Gregor, Scott  Marsh,  Don  Miller  (DMi),  Daniel 
Moss  (DMo),  multiple  observers  (m.  ob.),  Dol- 
lyann  Myers  (DMy),  Andy  Newman,  Brainard 
Palmer-Ball,  Jr.,  Leslie  Potts,  Tommie  Rogers, 
Frances  Shirley,  Tony  Smith,  Carol  Sole,  Jeff 
Sole,  Scott  Somershoe,  Michele  Sparks,  Daniel 
Stephens  (DSs),  Ruben  Stoll,  Del  Striegel  (DSt), 
Kim  Stroud,  Brian  Thompson,  Mike  Todd 
(w.  Tennessee),  Melinda  Wei  ton  (MWe),  Eric 
Williams,  Jeff  R.  Wilson,  Terry  Witt,  Barbara 
Woerner,  Mike  Wright  (MWr),  Stephen  Zip- 
perer.  10 


Chris  Sioan,  2036  Priest  Road,  Nashville, 

Tennessee  37215,  (csloanl973@gmail.com) 

Brainard  Palmer-Ball,  Jr.,  Kentucky  State 
Nature  Preserves  Commission,  801  Schenkel  Lane, 
Frankfort,  Kentucky  40601,  (brainard@mindspring.com) 


Union,  KY  14  Jun  (ph.  CC);  it  was  about  10  m 
up  in  a Sweet  Gum  tree.  A Wilsons  Warbler  at 


Cited  contributors  (subregional  editors 
in  boldface):  Fred  Alsop,  Ryan  Ankeny 


The  productivity  of  birds  during  the  breeding  season  is  normally 
difficult  to  gauge.  This  female  Ruby-throated  Hummingbird  (here 
mid-June  201 2)  has  used  the  same  nest  on  a porch  at  a home  In  Oldham 
County,  Kentucky  for  three  years  in  a row,  to  raise  two  broods  each  year! 
Photograph  by  Russ  Thompson. 
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GULF  OF  MEXICO 

Steven  W.  McConnell 


Weather  in  our  Region  averaged 
wanner  than  historical  summer 
norms,  with  a relatively  dry  June 
and  wetter-than-normal  July.  The  obvious  ex- 
ception was  the  more  than  33  cm  of  rainfall 
recorded  during  June  at  the  Mobile,  Alabama 
airport.  This  total  went  into  the  official  record, 
but  other  nearby  locations  received  much 
more  rain:  almost  60  cm  fell  over  areas  south 
of  the  city  during  a three-day  period  near  mid- 
month! Extensive  flooding  was  the  result  dur- 
ing what  must  have  been  a frustrating  week- 
end. In  late  June,  Tropical  Storm  Debby  formed 
in  the  mid-Gulf  and  initially  moved  northward 
but  then  took  a turn  eastward  into  Florida. 

Birding  news  from  Alabama  and  Mississippi 
was  generally  unimpressive  this  season,  with 
no  real  rarities  noted  or  obvious  expansion  of 
breeding  territories.  Inca  Doves  continue  to 
maintain  a summer  presence  in  Mississippi 
near  where  they  bred  last  year.  Three  cowbird 
species  consistently  visited  a backyard  Missis- 
sippi feeder  all  season  long.  Several  shorebirds 
were  counted  in  record  summer  numbers  on 
the  Alabama  coast,  and  a nest  census  on  a Mo- 
bile Bay  dredge  spoil  island  provided  an  en- 
couraging view  of  what  is  possible  under  the 
right  circumstances. 

Abbreviations:  Blakeley  (Blakeley  I.  dredge 
settling  ponds,  State  Docks,  Mobile,  AL);  Cold- 
water  (Coldwater  River  N.WR.,  Quitman/Tal- 
lahatchie, MS);  Dauphin  (Dauphin  I.,  Mobile, 
AL);  ES.C.R.  (Farquhar  State  Cattle  Ranch,  Ce- 
darville,  Hale,  AL);  Fort  Morgan  (Fort  Morgan 
State  Historical  Park,  Baldwin,  AL);  G.C.  (Gulf 
Coastal  Region  of  s.  Alabama);  I.C.P.  (Inland 
Coastal  Plain  Region  of  s.-cen.  Alabama);  M.R. 
(Mountain  Region  of  n.  Alabama);  Noxubee 
(Noxubee  N.WR.,  Noxubee/OktibbehaAVinston, 
MS);  S.B.C.  (Summer  Bird  Count);  Seaman 


(Seaman  Rd.  lagoons,  Jackson,  MS);  St.  Cath- 
erine’s (St.  Catherine’s  Creek  N.WR.,  Adams, 
MS);  T.Y  (Tennessee  Valley  Region  of  n.  Ala- 
bama). 

WATERFOWL  THROUGH  BITTERNS 

Black-bellied  Whistling-Ducks  were  thinly  but 
widely  distributed  across  mainly  coastal  coun- 
ties in  our  Region:  nine  reports  were  submit- 
ted of  at  least  115  total  birds.  The  49  seen  at 
Blakeley  29  Jun  provided  the  highest  total 
and  included  two  broods  of  9-10  young  each 
(BS,  RC).  Breeding  at  this  site  has  been  docu- 
mented since  2009,  and  nesting  boxes  were 
installed  this  season.  A waterfowl  count  at  St. 
Catherine’s  6 Jun  found  96  Canada  Geese  and 
47  Wood  Ducks,  both  relatively  high  summer 
totals  (BSt).  Also  6 Jun,  birders  found  20  Wood 
Ducks  at  Mobile,  Mobile,  providing  a new  max- 
imum summer  count  for  the  G.C.  (B&CN).  A 
late  male  Gadwall  in  Colbert,  AL  4 Jun  was  ap- 
parently uninjured  (DJS,  AP).  American  Black 
Ducks  rarely  nest  in  n.  Alabama,  so  two  reports 
this  season  were  notable,  in  spite  of  the  fact  no 
breeding  activities  were  noted.  Two  were  seen 
at  Limestone  Park/Saginaw  Marsh,  Shelby  10 
Jun-1  Jul  (KW),  and  2 more  were  along  the 
Aldridge  Creek  Greenway,  Madison  3 Jul  (CC). 
The  highest  Mottled  Duck  count  reported  this 
season  was  27  found  at  Blakeley  6 Jul  (HEH). 
Blue-winged  Teal  is  a rare  breeder  in  our  Re- 
gion. Four  reports  included  an  impressive  36  at 
St.  Catherine’s  6 Jun  (BSt);  no  nesting  evidence 
was  noted.  A male  Northern  Shoveler  at  Blake- 
ley 18  Jun-6  Jul,  a lingerer  from  spring, 
provided  a first  summer  G.C.  record  (HEH 
et  al).  Two  shovelers  were  observed  at  St. 
Catherine’s  20  Jun  for  another  rare  sum- 
mer record  (BSt).  A Red-breasted  Mer- 
ganser was  seen  22  Jun  at  Dauphin  (EC), 
where  the  species  is  rarely  found  in  sum- 
mer. Also  seasonally  rare  were  4 Ruddy 
Ducks:  a male  and  female  were  in  Dallas, 

AL  (TRP  et  al),  and  single  females  were  in 
Tunica  and  Quitman,  MS  (GK,  SK). 

The  21  Wild  Turkeys  near  Stockton, 
Baldwin,  AL  28  Jul  furnished  a new  high 
summer  G.C.  count  (MJJ).  The  only  re- 
port of  Pied-billed  Grebe  involved  11  ads. 
and  juvs.  at  Lambert  Ponds,  Quitman,  MS 
29  Jul  QH)-  A very  late  Homed  Grebe 
lingered  at  Seaman  7-28  Jun  (m.ob.). 
Wood  Storks  were  found  at  ten  loca- 
tions across  our  Region,  with  300  at  the 
ES.C.R.  21  Jun  (ECS,  JAT,  HEH)  and  47 
at  St.  Catherine’s  20  Jun  (BSt)  the  high- 
est counts.  Anhingas  were  more  prevalent 
than  usual  this  season;  at  least  43  were 
reported  from  four  locations,  including 
19  at  Noxubee  31  Jul,  where  the  species 
is  a rare  nester  (TLS,  m.ob.).  A significant 


number  of  American  White  Pelicans  spent  the 
summer  at  Sledge,  Hale,  AL.  The  450  counted 
17  Jun  (PHF,  EF  et  al.)  furnished  a new  I.C.P 
record  total;  48  lingered  there  until  at  least  20 
Jul  (LFG).  An  encouraging  8600  Brown  Peli- 
cans were  totaled  12  Jun  during  a census  of 
the  nesting  colony  on  Gaillard  1.  in  Mobile  Bay, 
Mobile,  AL  (RC,  BS,  HEH). 

HERONS  THROUGH  RAILS 

A boat  survey  at  Gautier  City  Park,  Jackson, 
MS  6 Jun  found  27  Least  Bitterns,  an  excellent 
total  QNW).  No  Least  Bitterns  were  detected 
this  season  at  Noxubee,  where  the  species  had 
previously  been  a regular  nester  (TLS).  The  on- 
going refuge  effort  to  eradicate  invasive  aquatic 
weeds  appeared  to  be  to  blame.  Great  Egrets 
were  present  in  abundance  16  Jun  in  Leflore, 
MS,  where  950  were  counted  at  catfish  ponds 
QH).  Snowy  Egrets  was  also  well  represented 
by  the  256  found  at  St.  Catherine’s  20  Jun 
(BSt).  Little  Blue  Heron  made  an  impressive 
showing  20  May-16  Jun  near  Stockton,  Bald- 
win, AL,  where  up  to  1500  were  counted  in  a 
nesting  colony  (MJJ  et  al).  A pair  of  Little  Blue 
Herons  feeding  a nestling  at  Wheeler  Dam, 
Lawrence,  AL  14  Jul  (TMH)  provided  the  first 
T.Y  nesting  record  since  1965.  Tricolored  Her- 
ons are  usually  difficult  to  find  in  significant 
numbers  except  in  a breeding  colony,  such 
as  the  50  totaled  on  the  small  Cat  1.  breeding 
site  near  Dauphin  16  Jun  (HEH,  PR).  A single 
Tricolored  Heron  was  a rare  find  in  n.  Mis- 
sissippi near  Walls,  DeSoto  21  Jul  (GK,  SK). 


Never  expected,  a few  Roseate  Spoonbills  typically  disperse  through 
Alabama  and  Mississippi  during  the  summer  season.  This  immature 
spent  21  June-SO  July  (here  22  June)  in  an  industrial  park  swamp  at 
Saginaw,  Shelby  County,  Alabama.  Photograph  by  David  Frings. 
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(including  one  ad.)  and  up  to  4 Common  Gal- 
linules  spent  the  summer  at  Noxubee  (TLS, 
JHa);  both  species  are  rarely  found  in  the  area, 
and  current  Regional  nesting  of  the  latter  is 
only  known  from  the  refuge.  Eight  reports  of 
summering  American  Coots  were  received  but 
no  evidence  of  breeding  was  obtained.  Most 
promising  were  the  17  seen  at  ES.C.R.  1-2 
Jun  QAT,  HEH),  establishing  a new  high  I.C.P. 
summer  total. 

SHOREBIRDS  THROUGH  SHRIKES 

Summer  reports  of  Wilsons  Plover  from  the 
G.C.  are  rarely  received.  This  season,  up  to  14 
were  observed  on  Pelican  I. /Dauphin,  Mobile, 
AL  26  Jun-1  Jul  (AH),  providing  a new  sum- 
mer Alabama  high  count.  Also  on  Pelican  1./ 
Dauphin,  new  state  summer  highs  were  es- 
tablished by  35  Semipalmated  Plovers  16  Jun 
(BCG)  and  14  American  Oystercatchers  15 
Jul  (AH).  Black-necked  Stilts  were  well  repre- 
sented along  the  coast  by  the  91  at  Seaman  28 
Jun  (m.ob.)  and  60  at  Blakeley  6 Jul  (m.ob.). 
More  unusual  were  at  least  70,  including  juvs., 
at  Arkabutla  Dam,  Tunica,  MS  21  Jul  (GK, 
SK).  American  Avocets  are  rare  finds  in  Ala- 
bama during  summer.  This  season,  there  were 
two  reports  in  Mobile,  3 on  Gaillard  I.  12  Jun 
(HEH)  and  one  on  Pelican  I./Dauphin  16  Jun 
(MSt,  BCG).  A flock  of  15  Solitary  Sandpipers 
at  Sharkey  Bayou,  Carroll,  MS  29  Jun  (JH)  were 
evidently  recently  arrived  migrants.  A Willet  at 
Wilson  Dam,  Colbert,  AL  14  Jul  (TMH)  was 
a rare  find  inland.  A few  Whimbrels  lingered 
along  the  coast,  where  the  species  is  rarely 
detected  in  summer:  1-2  were  on  Dauphin  3 
Jun-1 1 Jul  (HEH  et  al.)  and  3 on  East  Ship 
I.,  Harrison,  MS  28  Jun  QNW).  Another  rare 
summer  find  was  the  Ruddy  Turnstone  at  L. 
Jock  Demoville,  Chickasaw,  MS  20  Jul  (ph. 
WP).  Up  to  7 Red  Knots  were  on  Dauphin  3 


2:31k. 

The  appearance  and  documented  nesting  of  apparent  Kelp  Gull  x Herring  Gull  hybrids  ("Chandeleur 
Gulls")  in  recent  years  on  the  Alabama  Gulf  Coast  has  provided  a new  dimension  to  the  identification 
of  dark-backed  gulls.  In  summer  2012,  six  of  these  hybrids  were  seen  12  June  on  Gaillard  Island  in 
Mobile  Bay,  and  then  the  nearly  adult  bird  pictured  here  was  found  22-23  (here  23)  June  on  Pelican 
Island  (Dauphin  Island),  Mobile  County.  Photograph  by  Andrew  Haffenden. 


Great  Black-backed  Gulls  are  rarely  encountered  on  the  Mississippi  Gulf  Coast,  making  this 

third-cycle  bird  at  Gulfport,  Harrison  County  7 July  2012  an  exciting  find.  Photograph  by 
Christopher  King. 


KW,  LEG)  and  one  imm.  at  Wilson  Dam,  Col- 
bert 14  Jul  (TMH).  An  impressive  1100  White 
Ibis  were  counted  in  the  Forever  Wild  Clear- 
water Tract,  Baldwin,  AL  3 Jun  (MJJ).  A count 
of  357  came  from  St.  Catherine’s  20  Jun  (BSt). 
Glossy  Ibis  were  reported  from  two  locations: 
26  were  at  St.  Catherine’s  20  Jun  (BSt)  and  22 
at  the  U.S.S.  Alabama  Battleship  Park,  Mobile, 
Mobile,  AL  19  Jul  (HEH).  Similarly,  two  reports 
were  submitted  for  the  much  rarer  White-faced 
Ibis:  1-2  birds  at  Blakeley  and  the  nearby  US 
90/98  causeway  in  Mobile,  AL  18  Jun  and  21 
Jul  (HEH)  and  2 at  St.  Catherine’s  6 Jun  (BSt). 
Roseate  Spoonbills  were  observed  at  three  lo- 
cations; an  imm.  was  at  Saginaw,  Shelby,  AL  21 
Jun-30  Jul  (ph.  DE  m.ob.),  providing  a rare 
M.R.  record,  and  21  were  enjoyed  at  St.  Cath- 
erine’s 21  Jun  (BSt). 

A new  record  I.C.P  count  for  Turkey  Vulture 
was  furnished  by  the  200  seen  at  Sledge,  Hale 
21  Jun  (ECS,  JAT,  HEH).  Swallow-tailed  Kites 
made  summer  wanderings  into  n.  Alabama  at 
three  locations.  The  6th  TV  record  was  pro- 
vided by  one  near  Stevenson,  Jackson  8 Jul 
(ph.  NC,  BW)  and  another  (or  the  same?)  bird 
near  Scottsboro  13  Jul  (ph.  DD).  Later  in  the 
season,  5 were  discovered  at  Nixon  Chapel, 
Marshall,  AL  31  Jul  (TM),  providing  not  only 
a 10th  M.R.  record  but  a new  area  maximum 
count.  Several  Mississippi  Kites  were  enjoyed 
3 JuH  in  a new  area  at  Graysville,  Jefferson, 
where  7 (7  Jul)  provided  a new  M.R.  high  to- 
tal (ph.  HR,  m.ob.).  The  25  Mississippi  Kites 
at  Noxubee  24  Jul  (TLS)  made  a notable  total 
for  the  local  area.  The  absence  of  King  Rail  at 
Noxubee  continued  to  be  conspicuous;  none 
have  been  found  there  during  summer  since 
2008,  when  the  habitat  was  changed  and  bull- 
dozed in  an  attempt  to  control  invasive  aquat- 
ic weeds.  Seven 
Purple  Gallinules 


Northern  Alabama  had  three  reports  of  Swallow-tailed  Kite 
in  summer  201 2,  including  this  one  near  Stevenson,  Jackson 
County  8 July,  providing  only  the  sixth  record  for  the  state's 
Mountain  Region.  Photograph  by  Neill  Cowles. 


Around  100  Cattle  Egrets  were  found  gath- 
ered at  Wheeler  Dam,  Lawrence,  AL  10-18  Jul 
(DJS,  TMH);  this  exceeded  expected  totals  for 
the  TV  in  recent  years,  and  nesting  was  not 
reported.  Less  unusual,  but  still  notable,  were 
the  200  counted  on  Cat  L,  Mobile,  AL  16  Jun 
(HEH,  PR),  where  breeding  is  annual.  How- 
ever, the  census  prize  this  season  went  to  Nox- 
ubee, where  1500  Cattle  Egrets  were  counted 

4 Jul  OHa). 

Two  n.  Alabama  White  Ibis  reports  included 

5 imms.  at  Saginaw,  Shelby  22  Jun-6  Jul  (DF, 
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Four  Inca  Doves  were  found  29  July  2012  at  Sumner,  Tallahatchie  County,  about  one-half  kilome- 
ter from  where  the  first  Mississippi  nesting  was  documented  In  201 1 . Two  doves  were  exhibiting 
courtship  behavior,  but  nesting  was  not  confirmed  this  season.  Photograph  by  Jason  Hoeksema. 


Jun-22  Jul  (HEH,  AH),  where 
good  numbers  had  been  noted 
in  spring.  A new  summer  Ala- 
bama record  was  established 
by  61  Sanderlings  on  Peli- 
can I. /Dauphin,  Mobile  15  Jul 
(AH);  175  were  found  on  the 
Audubon  Coastal  Bird  Survey 
at  Bayou  Caddy,  Hancock,  MS 
29  Jul  (VR,  JNW,  NB).  A Dun- 
lin in  alternate  plumage  was 
a rare  summer  Alabama  find 
on  Pelican  l./Dauphin,  Mobile 
13  Jun  (HEH).  A new  sum- 
mer Alabama  high  total  for 
Short-billed  Dowitcher  was 
established  by  50  on  Pelican  1./ 

Dauphin,  Mobile  15  Jul  (AH). 

The  nest  census  on  Gail- 
lard  I.,  Mobile  12  Jun  counted 
12,000  Laughing  Gulls,  a 
new  Alabama  maximum  (HEH,  RC,  BS).  The 
observers  also  located  6 Kelp  Gull  x Herring 
Gull  hybrids  during  the  same  trip.  Later  in  the 
month,  one  Kelp  x Herring  hybrid  was  found 
on  Pelican  I./Dauphin,  Mobile,  AL  22-23  Jun 
(EC,  ph.  AH).  These  hybrids  are  still  very  rare- 
ly found  on  the  coast  but  have  appeared  more 
regularly  in  recent  years.  A first-cycle  Glaucous 
Gull,  noted  in  spring  on  Dauphin,  continued 
through  23  Jun  (AH).  More  expected,  but  still 
rare,  was  the  apparent  third-cycle  Great  Black- 
backed  Gull  at  Gulfport,  Harrison,  MS  7 Jul 
(ph.  CK,  PW).  A Sooty  Tern  was  seen  on  Dau- 
phin 3 & 30  Jun  (HEH,  AF),  where  nesting  has 
occurred  in  recent  years,  but  no  evidence  of 
nesting  was  reported  this  season.  Three  reports 
of  Least  Tern  inland,  of  2-8  birds  per  location 
9 Jun-16  Jul  (TMH,  JH),  were  far  exceeded 
by  the  550  counted  on  Pelican  I./Dauphin, 
Mobile  28  Jul  (HEH).  Gull-billed  Terns  had  a 
good  showing  at  Seaman,  where  up  to  75  were 
counted  5-26  Jul  (m.ob.).  The  nest  census  on 
Gaillard  I.,  Mobile  12  Jun  found  360  Caspian 
Terns  and  2400  Royal  Terns  (HEH,  RC,  BS). 

A new  summer  Alabama  high  count  for 
Rock  Pigeon  was  established  by  200  at  Muscle 
Shoals,  Colbert,  AL  6 Jun  (DJS).  Two  l.C.P  re- 
ports of  White-winged  Dove  match  a recent 
trend  for  inland  Alabama.  Inca  Dove  contin- 
ued to  maintain  a toehold  in  Mississippi,  as 
evidenced  by  one  bird  in  Greene  16  Jun  QNW) 
and  4 at  Sumner,  Tallahatchie  29  Jul,  including 
2 engaged  in  courtship  behavior  (ph.  JH).  The 
latter  was  about  0.5  km  from  where  the  first 
Mississippi  nesting  was  documented  in  2011. 
A summer  bird  count  near  Alabaster,  Shelby  20 
Jun  found  10  Eastern  Screech-Owls  (GDJ),  a 
new  summer  M.R.  maximum  total.  A nest  of 
Chuck-will’s-widow  with  two  eggs  was  discov- 
ered at  Holly  Springs  N.E,  Lafayette,  MS  8 Jun 


(ph.  JH).  A singing  Eastern  Whip-poor-will  was 
heard  near  Midway,  Bullock,  AL  31  Jul  QAT), 
marking  the  southernmost  summer  record  ever 
for  the  state.  A summer  bird  count  in  Colbert, 
AL  15  Jun  found  23  Red-headed  Woodpeckers, 
25  Eastern  Wood-Pewees,  and  25  Acadian  Fly- 
catchers QTG,  PDK),  all  of  which  establish  new 
summer  TV  high  counts.  Willow  Flycatchers 
bred  again  this  season  at  the  FS.C.R.,  where 
nesting  was  first  documented  in  2010;  a visit 
on  2 1 Jun  documented  four  eggs  and  one  fledg- 
ling (ECS,  JAT,  HEH).  Only  one  Gray  Kingbird 
report  was  received  this  season,  2 birds  at  Fort 
Morgan  14  Jul  (ph.  KH),  evidently  continuing 
birds  from  spring;  although  they  were  noted 
carrying  nesting  material,  a nest  was  not  lo- 
cated. No  Gray  Kingbirds  were  reported  this 
summer  from  Dauphin.  Two  ad.  Scissor-tailed 
Flycatchers  were  seen  several  times  at  Arte- 
sia,  Lowndes,  MS  18  Jun-12  Jul  (ph.  GK,  SK, 
m.ob.),  furnishing  a first  county  record;  on  12 
Jul,  the  birds  were  seen  carrying  nest  material, 
but  no  nest  was  found. 


VIREOS  THROUGH  ORIOLES 

Participants  on  the  Colbert,  AL  S.B.C. 
15  Jun  found  15  Yellow-throated  Vire- 
os,  a new  summer  TV  high  count  QTG, 
PDK).  Fish  Crows  continue  an  apparent 
expansion  across  inland  Alabama.  Sum- 
mer bird  count  work  17  Jun  found  17 
in  Shelby  for  a new  summer  M.R.  high 
count  (DPG).  A count  of  250  Tree  Swal- 
lows at  Langston,  Jackson  20  Jul  (DJS) 
produced  a new  summer  maximum 
for  Alabama.  Some  60  Tufted  Titmice 
in  Colbert,  AL  19  Jun  (DJS)  furnished  a 
new  summer  TV  high  count.  Gray  Cat- 
bird appears  to  be  an  increasing  G.C. 
breeder.  Up  to  3 were  observed  at  Mo- 
bile, Mobile  5-13  Jul  (B&CN);  no  nest- 
ing activity  was  reported.  One  catbird 
was  found  nearby  at  Blakeley  26  Jul 
(LFG).  Three  hundred  European  Star- 
lings in  Baldwin,  AL  21  Jul  (HEH,  MSt, 
PR)  established  a new  summer  G.C.  high. 

An  Ovenbird  at  Noxubee  7 Jun  (TLS)  was 
found  where  territorial  birds  have  been  season- 
ally present  since  2007.  Five  reports  totaling  12 
Swainson’s  Warblers  came  in  from  both  states, 
with  the  last  report  on  2 Jul.  Participants  on 
the  Colbert,  AL  S.B.C.  counted  34  Common 
Yellowthroats  in  the  Bishop  and  Cherokee 
topographic  quads,  furnishing  a new  TV  high 
count  QTG.  PDK).  Twenty  American  Redstarts 
in  the  Forever  Wild  Clearwater  Tract,  Baldwin, 
AL  20  Jun  QAT,  ECS)  made  a new  summer 
Alabama  maximum.  Another  new  TV  record 
high  count  was  established  by  14  Northern  Pa- 
rulas  on  the  Colbert  S.B.C.  15  Jun  QTG,  PDK). 
A singing  Yellow  Warbler  at  Jasper,  Walker,  AL 
18  Jun  (PHF)  was  potentially  at  a new  breeding 
site.  Five  Yellow  Warblers  at  Coldwater  15  Jul 
(GK,  SK)  were  probably  early  migrants.  A sing- 
ing male  Blackpoll  Warbler  in  Pearl  River,  MS  2 
Jun  (NB)  exceeded  the  previous  local  departure 
date  by  six  days.  Census  work  in  Colbert,  AL 
during  the  county  S.B.C.  located  Black-throated 
Green  Warblers  both  in  the 
Pride  (20  Jun)  and  Leigh- 
ton (22  Jun)  topographic 
quads  (SAW,  DCP,  DJS). 
The  species  is  an  occasional 
and  local  TV  breeder.  An- 
other Black-throated  Green 
at  Tombigbee  S.P.,  Lee,  MS 
28  Jul  (WP)  was  apparently 
an  early  migrant. 

Three  Bachmans  Spar- 
rows at  two  Noxubee  lo- 
cations 5 Jun  (TLS)  were 
welcome  reports  for  this 
closely  watched  species. 
Six  reports  totaling  56  Lark 
Sparrows  were  received 


Gray  Kingbirds  continue  to  hold  a thin  summer  presence  on  the  Alabama  Gulf  Coast  after 
returning  several  years  ago  following  the  hurricane-driven  disappearance  of  1998.  During 
most  recent  seasons,  only  a few  Gray  Kingbirds  are  reported,  and  in  201 2,  only  two  birds  (one 
here)  were  documented  14  July  at  Fort  Morgan,  Baldwin  County.  Photograph  by  Kathy  Hicks. 
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from  both  states  2 Jun-22  Jul;  the  astounding 
count  of  33  in  Monroe,  MS  included  several 
family  groups  of  ads.  feeding  juvs.  (JH).  Grass- 
hopper Sparrows  are  rare  breeders  in  the  Black 
Belt  region  of  Clay,  MS,  making  the  reports  6 
Jun-i-  notable  (m.ob.).  A female  Rose -breasted 
Grosbeak  was  late  at  the  Shell  Mounds  Park, 
Dauphin  3 Jun  (HEH).  A new  T.V  summer  re- 
cord total  for  Indigo  Bunting  was  established 
by  168  on  the  Colbert  S.B.C,  15  Jun  OTG, 
PDK).  A new  G.C.  summer  maximum  was  fur- 
nished by  the  100  Indigo  Buntings  on  the  For- 
ever Wild  Glearwater  Tract,  Baldwin,  AL  28  Jul 
(MJJ).  Six  reports  totaling  9 Painted  Buntings 
came  in  from  both  states,  2 Jun-15  Jul,  includ- 
ing a singing  male  at  FS.C.R.  2 Jun  (]AT,  HEH), 
a new  l.C.P.  site  for  the  species,  and  a singing 
male  at  Blakeley  8 Jul  (MSt),  one  of  the  only 
known  Alabama  nesting  sites. 


A male  Shiny  Cowbird  continued  from 
spring  through  the  entire  summer  season  at  a 
private  feeder  in  Ansley,  Hancock,  MS,  where 
the  species  is  considered  to  be  accidental  (ph. 
SM,  m.ob.).  Joining  the  banquet  also  for  entire 
summer  season  there  were  up  to  8 Bronzed 
Cowbirds  of  both  sexes  (ph.  SM,  ph.  GK, 
m.ob.).  A new  G.G.  summer  record  total  for 
Brown-headed  Cowbird  was  established  by 
200  in  Baldwin  21  Jul  (HEH,  MSt,  PR).  Simi- 
larly, a new  T.V  summer  maximum  was  set 
by  38  on  the  Colbert,  AL  S.B.C.  15  Jun  QTG, 
PDK).  Also  a new  T.V  summer  record  were  the 
18  House  Finches  on  the  Colbert,  AL  S.B.C.  15 
Jun  QTG,  PDK). 

Initialed  observers  (subregional  editors  in 
boldface):  Ned  Boyajian,  Roger  Clay,  Carey 
Cooper,  Elizabeth  Copper,  Neill  Cowles,  David 


Dodd,  Eva  Franklin,  Paul  H.  Franklin,  David 
Flings,  Larry  E Gardella,  Ben  C.  Garmon,  Jeff 
T.  Gamer,  David  P.  George,  Andrew  Haffenden, 
Tom  M.  Haggerty,  Jeffrey  Harris,  Kathy  Hicks, 
Jason  Hoeksema,  Howard  E.  Horne,  Greg  D. 
Jackson  (Alabama),  Michael  J.  Jordan,  Christo- 
pher King,  Paul  D.  Kittle,  Gene  Knight,  Shan- 
non Knight,  Tommy  Mann,  Sharon  Milligan, 
Brian  & Charlotte  Naylor,  Dee  C.  Patterson, 
Wayne  Patterson,  Ashley  Peters,  Tommy  R. 
Pratt,  Van  Remsen,  Harry  Roach,  Patsy  Russo, 
Terence  L.  Schiefer  (Mississippi),  Damien  J. 
Simbeck,  Eric  C.  Soehren,  Michele  Steber,  Bob 
Strader,  Bill  Summerour,  John  A.  Trent,  Jacob 
N.  Walker,  Pullen  Watkins,  Shirley  Wayland, 
Ken  Wills,  Beth  Wood.  O 


Steven  W.  McConnell,  29  Village  Drive  NE, 
Hartselle,  Alabama  35640,  (swmavocet@aol.com) 


Arkansas  & Louisiana 


Steven  W.  Cardiff  (Louisiana) 
Dick  Baxter  (Arkansas) 


The  summer  season  was  very  hot  and 
dry  throughout  Arkansas,  and  tempera- 
tures in  Little  Rock  topped  100°  F 21 
times  during  the  months  of  June  and  July!  As 
the  season  progressed,  Arkansas,  positioned 
along  the  southeastern  edge  of  the  drought- 
stricken  center  of  the  continent,  experienced 
extreme  to  exceptional  drought.  Nonetheless, 
birders  ventured  afield  and  turned  up  some 
interesting  finds.  Most  notable  were  sightings 
of  several  species  expanding  their  breeding 


range  from  the  southwest  and  west,  includ- 
ing Black-bellied  Whistling-Duck,  Neotropic 
Cormorant,  White-winged  Dove,  Western 
Kingbird,  and  Cave  Swallow.  A few  species 
more  common  in  Arkansas  during  other  times 
of  the  year,  including  several  raptors,  shore- 
birds,  and  passerines,  made  rare  nesting  sea- 
son appearances.  In  Louisiana,  it  was  a rela- 
tively uneventful  season.  The  state  was  spared 
the  serious  drought  conditions  of  their  neigh- 
bor to  the  north,  but  it  was  still  one  of  the 
hottest  summers  on  record.  The  Region  was 
not  affected  by  any  tropical  cyclones  during 
the  period.  The  sixth  season  of  the  Louisiana 
Summer  Bird  Atlas  project  took  place  from  1 
June  to  15  July  (see:  <http://www.museum. 
Isu . eduZ-Remsen/SummerBirdAtlas . html>) . 

Abbreviations:  B.K.N.WR.  (Bald  Knob 
N.WR.,  White,  AR);  C.N.E  (Camp  Nine  Farm, 
about  10  km  ne.  of  McGehee,  Desha,  AR);  TEE 
(Treadway’s  Fish  Farm,  Prairie,  AR).  Counties/ 
parishes  are  indicated  only  for  the  initial  men- 
tion of  a specific  locality,  and  states  are  indicat- 
ed only  for  the  initial  mention  of  counties/par- 
ishes, except  to  avoid  confusion.  For  records  of 
“review  list”  species,  documentation  has  been 
received  and  records  have  either  been  accepted 
by,  or  acceptance  is  pending  by,  the  respective 
state  bird  records  committee.  Significance  for 
Arkansas  records  is  based  on  Arkansas  Birds, 
Their  Distribution  and  Abundance  Qames  and 
Neal  1986)  and  the  Arkansas  Audubon  Society 
(AAS)  online  bird  record  database  (for  records 
since  1986).  Significance  for  Louisiana  records 


is  based  on  the  bird  record  card  file  database 
and  the  Louisiana  Bird  Records  Committee 
archives  at  the  Louisiana  State  University 
Museum  of  Natural  Science,  as  well  as  the 
most  recent  draft  of  Birds  of  Louisiana  (in  ms.; 
Remsen,  Cardiff,  Dittmann,  Dickson). 

WATERFOWL  THROUGH  CORMORANTS 

Although  still  generally  uncommon  in 
Arkansas,  Black-bellied  Whistling-Ducks 
have  colonized  a large  portion  of  the  state 
during  the  past  15  years.  However,  there  are 
very  few  records  for  the  ne.  part  of  the  state, 
and  one  at  Craighead  Forest  Park  19  Jun  was 
a first  for  Craighead  (ph.  Ron  Howard).  Two 
Fulvous  Whistling-Ducks  at  Braithwaite,  up- 
per Plaquemines  5 Jul  (ph.  GO)  were  rare  for 
se.  Louisiana  and  were  in  the  same  general  area 
where  nesting  took  place  in  summer  2011. 
Ruddy  Ducks  were  seen  at  two  Arkansas  locales 


A first  for  Craighead  County  and  one  of  few  occurrences 
for  northeastern  Arkansas,  this  obliging  Black-bellied 
Whistling-Duck  was  at  Craighead  Forest  Park  19  June  2012. 
Photograph  by  Ron  Howard. 
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Another  southerly  species  being  found  with  increasing 
frequency  in  northern  Louisiana  and  Arkansas,  this  Neotropic 
Cormorant  at  Camp  Nine  Farm  near  McGehee,  Desha  County  2 
June  (here)  through  13  July  2012  was  one  of  two  found  in  Ar- 
kansas during  the  summer  period.  Photograph  by  Dick  Baxter. 

CCS,  SWC,  PAW,  DPM,  JVH,  PEC).  A Black- 
crowned  Night-Heron  near  Gentry,  Benton  17 
Jun  (ph.  Terry  Stanfill, /ide  JCN)  was  unusual 
for  the  area.  An  impressive  2500  Wood  Storks 
congregated  at  drained  crawfish  ponds  n.  of 
Hathaway,  Jefferson  Davis,  LA  14  Jul  (SWC, 
ph.  OLD).  A rash  of  Swallow-tailed  Kite  sight- 
ings unusually  far  n.  and  w.  into  cen.  and  n. 
Louisiana  included  singles  in  St.  Landry  9 Jun, 
at  separate  locations  in  Natchitoches  1 1 Jun  and 
9 Jul,  in  Rapides  13  Jun  (all  JVH),  and  in  Jackson 
2 Jul  Qeff  Webster).  Three  Mississippi  Kites  at 
Fayetteville,  Washington  13-14  Jul  (Rose  Ann 
Barnhill,  fide  JCN),  including  an  imm.,  indi- 
cated local  nesting  and,  perhaps,  the  beginning 


HERONS THROUGH  COOT 

An  American  Bittern  seen  at  the  St.  Francis 
Sunken  Lands  WM.A.,  Poinsett  11  Jul  (Dallas 
Harrell)  made  Arkansas’s  first  Jul  report  since 


This  exhausted  Cattle  Egret  took  a break  on  the  bridge  of  a boat  about  90  kilometers  off  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River  during 
a pelagic  trip  out  of  Venice,  Louisiana  3 June  201 2.  We  will  never  know  where  the  bird  was  coming  from  or  where  it  was  headed. 
Photograph  by  Donna  L Dittmann. 


Accumulating  evidence  suggests  that  Cory's  Shearwaters  are  scarce  but 
regular  visitors  in  Louisiana's  offshore  waters,  but  patterns  of  occurrence  of 
the  different  subspecies  groups  remain  unclear.  This  individual,  encountered 
3 June  2012  about  25  kilometers  off  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
shows  fairly  extensive  white  in  the  bases  of  the  outer  primaries,  a character 
indicative  of  Scopoli's  Shearwater,  the  nominate  subspecies  breeding  in  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  and  previously  documented  off  Louisiana  only  in  October. 
Photographs  by  Donna  L Dittmann. 


this  season:  4 ads.  at  C.N.F  2 Jun-13  Jul  (DB) 
and  a female  at  Saul’s  Fish  Farm,  Prairie  9-16 
Jun  (K&LN);  though  no  breeding  evidence 
was  found.  Ruddy  Ducks  are  known  to  rarely 
nest  in  the  state.  A female  Ruddy  at  Kincaid  L., 
Rapides,  LA  1 Jul  QVH)  made  for  two  consecu- 
tive summers  at  that  locality.  Perhaps  the  most 
interesting  bird  encountered  during  a Gulf  of 
Mexico  pelagic  trip  out  of  Venice,  Plaquemines, 
LA  3 Jun  was  a Cory’s  Shearwater  in  “green 
water”  about  25  km  sse.  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  R.’s  South  Pass  (ph.  DLD,  ph.  JPS, 
ph.  EIJ,  CCS,  SWC,  PAW,  DPM,  JVH,  PEC). 
Photographs  showing  the  underside  of  the 
primaries  suggest  that  the  bird  was  a Scopoli’s 
Shearwater,  the  Mediterranean-breeding 
nominate  subspecies;  Gulf  of  Mexico  status  of 
Scopoli’s  versus  the  Atlantic-breeding  subspe- 
cies, borealis,  is  unclear.  Other  tubenoses  found 
during  the  3 Jun  pelagic,  most  seen  in  blue  wa- 
ter about  60-95  km  out,  included  12  Wilson’s 
Storm-Petrels,  9 Band-rumped  Storm-Petrels, 
and  several  Band-rumped/Leach’s  (ph.  DLD, 
SWC,  JPS,  EIJ,  CCS,  PAW  DPM,  JVH,  PEC). 
American  White  Pelicans  appear  to  be  on  the 
increase  as  a summering  bird  on  the  Louisiana 
coast;  examples  from  this  season  included 
up  to  218  near  Port  Fourchon,  Lafourche  11- 

12  Jun  and  200  at  Grand  Chenier,  Cameron 
6 Jul  (both  SWC,  DLD).  Single  Neotropic 
Cormorants  were  found  in  Arkansas’s  se.  and 
nw.  corners  this  season:  an  ad.  at  C.N.F  2 Jun- 

13  Jul  (ph.  DB)  and  one  along  the  Eagle  Watch 
Nature  Trail,  Benton  5 Jul-f  QCN  et  ah). 


1997;  this  species  is  suspected  but  not  known 
to  nest  in  the  state.  One  in  the  Klondike  area 
of  extreme  ne.  Cameron  29  Jun  (DLD,  SWC) 
was  also  intriguing.  There  are  other  summer 
occurrences  for  s.  Louisiana  that  hint  at  pos- 
sible breeding,  but  direct  evidence  is  lacking; 
the  earliest  occurrences  thought  to  involve 
true  fall  migrants  are  from  Sep.  An  interesting 
non-pelagic  encountered  during  the  3 Jun  pe- 
lagic trip  was  a Cattle  Egret  that  landed  on  the 
boat  about  95  km  out  (ph.  DLD,  JPS,  ph.  EIJ, 
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Unusually  far  north  in  Arkansas,  this  Purple  Gallinule  was 
spotted  at  Richardson  Bottoms,  Montgomery  County  2 
June  2012.  Photograph  by  VicPrislipsky. 


of  colonization  of  nw.  Arkansas.  Bald  Eagles 
apparently  summering  in  Louisiana  were  re- 
ported from  Morehouse  8 Jun  (imm.;  William 
Matthews),  at  Cotile  L.,  Rapides  26  Jun  and 

14  Jul  (ads.;  JVH),  and  at  another  Rapides  lo- 
cation 26  Jun  (ad.;  JVH).  A Swainsons  Hawk 
carrying  prey  was  seen  near  Maysville,  Benton 

15  Jun  (Marcus  Board,  Jide  JCN),  and  2 more 
were  seen  from  the  Eagle  Watch  Nature  Trail 
7 Jul  OCN  et  al).  Swainsons  Hawks  can  now 
be  considered  uncommon  to  fairly  common  in 
summer  in  sw.  Louisiana  w.  of  the  Atchafalaya 
Basin,  but  there  is  still  little  direct  evidence  of 
breeding.  Thus  2 recently  fledged  young  ac- 
companied by  an  ad.  near  a presumed  nest 
e.  of  Cameron,  Cameron  30  Jul  (ph.  PEC) 
were  noteworthy  and  suggested  the  first  con- 
firmed breeding  on  the  immediate  coast.  The 
Peregrine  Falcon  near  Arkadelphia,  Clark  10 
Jul  (ph.  Donna  Worrell)  marked  the  first  Jul 
occurrence  for  Arkansas  since  1994.  A King 
Rail  heard  at  Arkansas  Post,  Arkansas  2 Jun 
(LA)  was  the  lone  Arkansas  report  from  this 
season;  the  species  has  declined  in  many  areas 
of  its  historic  range  due  to  loss  of  robust  emer- 
gent marsh  habitat.  An  ad.  Purple  Gallinule  at 
Richardson  Bottoms,  Montgomery  2 Jun  (ph. 
Vic  Prislipsky)  was  farther  n.  than  expected. 
One  hundred  American  Coots  at  C.N.E  2 Jun 
(DB)  established  a new  summer  high  count 
for  Arkansas;  all  were  ads.  and  believed  to  be 
late  spring  migrants.  One  in  Natchitoches  4 
Jul  QVH)  and  2 near  Hathaway  14  Jul  (SWC, 
DLD)  were  presumably  summering. 

SHOREBIRDS 

Arkansas’s  3rd  Jun  Black-bellied  Plover  ever,  a 
molting  ad.,  was  recorded  e.  of  Lonoke,  Lonoke 
9 Jun  (K&LN).  Adding  to  the  handful  of  other 
confirmed  Snowy  Plover  nesting  occurrences 
from  extreme  sw.  Louisiana’s  small  and  recently 
established  breeding  population,  a nest  with 
three  eggs  was  discovered  at  Rutherford  Beach, 


Of  the  three  found  In  Arkansas  during  July  2012,  this 
southbound  adult  Piping  Plover  at  Camp  Nine  Farms 
near  McGehee,  Desha  County  was  the  earliest  on  1 5 July. 
Photograph  by  Dick  Baxter. 

se.  of  Cameron  19  Jun  (ph.  EIJ).  Three  inland 
Piping  Plovers,  all  ads.,  were  seen  during  the 
period:  one  at  C.N.E  15  Jul  (ph.  DB),  one  at 
TEE  25  Jul,  and  another  at  B.K.N.WR.  27 
Jul  (both  KfjLN).  Another  unexpected  sight- 
ing during  the  3 Jun  pelagic  trip  out  of  Venice 
was  an  American  Avocet  about  70  km  offshore 
(SWC,  DLD  et  al.).  Along  the  coast  proper,  at 
least  15  avocets  near  Port  Fourchon  11-12  Jun 
and  at  least  24  there  17  Jul  (both  SWC,  DLD) 
suggested  summering  and  were  high  counts 
for  se.  Louisiana,  and  1508  counted  at  Grand 
Chenier  6 Jul  (SWC,  DLD)  made  for  an  unprec- 
edented summering  presence  on  the  sw.  coast. 

An  excellent  count  of  44  Upland  Sandpipers 
was  made  near  Kibler,  Crawford,  AR  27  Jul 
QCN).  An  unexpected  assortment  of  shore- 
birds  in  a muddy  field  s.  of  L.  Arthur,  in  ex- 
treme w.  Vermilion,  LA  29  Jun  included  4 
Willets,  a breeding-plumaged  Hudsonian 
Godwit,  and  a Marbled  Godwit 
(SWC,  ph.  DLD);  however  unlikely, 
possibly  the  same  godwits  were  re- 
found about  12  km  to  the  e.  near 
Gueydan,  Vermilion  4 Jul  (ph.  PEC). 

The  Willets  and  Marbled  Godwit 
were  unusual  inland  of  the  im- 
mediate coast,  and  the  Hudsonian 
Godwit  was  just  the  4th  Louisiana 
record  for  Jun-Jul.  Inland  Ruddy 
Turnstone  reports  included  3 ads. 
at  TEE  25  Jul  and  2 at  B.K.N.WR. 

27  Jul  (both  K&LN);  turnstones 
are  rare  migrants  through  the  state 
but  are  much  more  likely  to  be 
found  during  fall.  There  were  five 
reports  of  inland  Sanderlings  (all 
ads.):  singles  at  TEE  14,  20,  & 27 
Jul  and  at  B.K.N.WR.  22  & 27  Jul 
(all  K&LN).  The  Baird’s  Sandpiper 
seen  at  a fish  fann  near  Lonoke  14 
Jul  (K&LN)  was  record  early  for 
Arkansas.  Considering  that  it  is  one 
of  our  most  abundant  migrant  and 
wintering  small  sandpipers,  Dunlin 
is  one  of  our  rarer  summering 


Hudsonian  Godwits  are  fairly  common  spring  migrants 
through  western  Louisiana,  but  they  are  exceptionally 
rare  during  the  summer  and  fall.  This  breeding-plumaged 
individual  in  extreme  western  Vermilion  Parish  29  June 
2012  made  just  the  fourth  summer-season  record  and  was 
most  likely  either  summering  or  an  extremely  early  fall 
migrant.  Photograph  by  Donna  L Dittmann. 

shorebirds.  Not  surprisingly,  reports  of  sum- 
mering birds  often  involve  injured  individuals, 
as  was  the  case  for  2 in  breeding  plumage  near 
Gueydan  3 Jul  (ph.  PEC);  another  (apparently 
healthy)  individual  made  a brief  appearance 
near  Port  Fourchon  17  Jul  (SWC).  Single  Stilt 
Sandpipers  in  the  Gueydan  area  23  (Michael 
J.  Musumeche)  & 26  Jun  (ph.  PEC)  may 
also  have  involved  rare  attempts  at  summer- 
ing by  that  species.  One  of  Arkansas’s  highest 
counts  ever,  an  impressive  81  Buff-breasted 
Sandpipers  were  tallied  at  sod  farms  and  pas- 
tures near  Kibler  27  Jul  OCN)-  A female  Ruff 
in  extreme  sw.  Jefferson  Davis  27-31  Jul  (ph. 
DBo,  ph.  DP,  JVH)  was  either  summering  or  a 
very  early  fall  migrant;  the  only  two  previous 
Jun-Jul  occurrences  for  Louisiana  involved 
presumed  southbound  transient  ad.  males  still 


This  Bridled  Tern  was  one  of  about  40  seen  at  60-95  kilometers  off  the  mouth  of 

the  Mississippi  River  during  a 3 June  2012  pelagic  trip  out  of  Venice,  Louisiana. 
Photograph  by  Donna  L Dittmann. 
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Another  species  gradually  expanding  its  distribution  in 
Louisiana  and  Arkansas,  this  White-winged  Dove  was  well 
northeast  at  Searcy,  White  County,  Arkansas  7 June  2012. 
Photograph  by  Todd  and  Susan  Kessler. 

in  breeding  plumage  in  late  Jul.  Four  Wilson’s 
Phalaropes  near  Sabine  Pass,  Cameron,  LA 
9 Jun  (ph.  PEC)  were  exceptionally  late  for 
spring  migrants.  The  only  report  received  for 
Red-necked  Phalarope  was  of  a molting  ad. 
at  T.EE  27  Jul  (K&LN);  the  species  is  annual, 
or  nearly  so,  during  southbound  migration 
through  Arkansas. 

GULLS  THROUGH  HUMMINGBIRDS 

Single  first-cycle  Glaucous  Gulls  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Calcasieu  R.  near  Cameron  1 Jun  (ph.  DP) 
and  1-2  Jul  (ph.  DBo,  Justin  Rosier)  may  have 
been  the  same  individual  and  were  also  likely 
the  same  bird  seen  in  the  area  off  and  on  since 
Apr.  The  40  Bridled  Terns  found  during  the  3 
Jun  pelagic  trip  made  a respectable  and  encour- 
aging total  just  two  years  since  the  Deepwater 
Horizon  oil  disaster  that  impacted  this  area  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  (SWC,  ph.  DLD,  ph.  JPS, 
ph.  EIJ,  CCS,  PAW,  DPM,  JVH,  PEC).  About 
200  foraging  and  loafing  Least  Terns  at  C.N.E 
2 Jun  (DB)  was  a very  nice  summer  count  for 
Arkansas;  the  species  nests  colonially  on  sand- 
bars along  the  nearby  Mississippi  River.  Gull- 
billed  Terns  seldom  venture  to  the  n.  side  of  L. 
Pontchartrain,  even  though  they  can  be  quite 
numerous  in  the  New  Orleans  area,  so  one  at 
the  Tchefuncte  R.  mouth,  St.  Tammany  15  Jul 
(Christopher  G.  Brantley)  was  noteworthy.  The 
ad.  Black  Tern  at  C.N.E  2 Jun  was  later  than  ex- 
pected for  “spring”  (DB);  3 breeding-plumaged 
ads.  near  Hathaway  14  Jul  (SWC,  DLD)  and  11 
molting  ads.  near  Thomwell,  Jejferson  Davis  11 
Jul  (DBo)  were  early  fall  transients  and  some- 
what unusual  for  inland  Louisiana.  A Parasitic 
Jaeger,  probably  a summering  bird,  was  another 
notable  find  about  65  km  offshore  during  the 
pelagic  trip  out  of  Venice  3 Jun  (SWC,  ph.  DLD, 
JPS,  EIJ,  CCS,  SWC,  PAW,  DPM,  JVH,  PEC). 

A White-winged  Dove  photographed  in 
Searcy,  White  7 Jun  (Todd  & Susan  Kessler) 
had  been  present  approximately  10  days;  this 
species,  though  still  rare  in  all  areas  of  the  state, 
is  rapidly  expanding  its  range.  Inca  Doves 


also  continue  to  expand  e.  in  Louisiana,  with 
one  reported  this  summer  as  far  as  Bogalusa, 
Washington  30  Jun  (ph.  Holly  Morales).  Also 
of  note  were  reports  of  Common  Ground- 
Doves  away  from  sw.  Louisiana,  including  2 in 
Natchitoches  15  Jun  QVH)  and  3 total  at  two 
different  locations  near  Bogalusa  26  Jun  (RS, 
GO,  JRo).  A calling  Black-billed  Cuckoo  near 
Mountainburg,  Crawford  17  Jun  (LA)  was  the 
only  one  reported  this  season;  this  is  a very 
rare  breeding  species  in  Arkansas.  The  Greater 
Roadrunner  seen  in  St.  Francis  N.E  near 
Marianna  2 Jun  (LA)  was  a first  for  Lee  and 
farther  e.  than  expected  in  Arkansas.  A Ruby- 
throated  Hummingbird  flying  southward 
over  marsh  at  Lacassine  N.WR.’s  Pool  Unit, 
Cameron  28  Jun  (SWC,  DLD)  was  apparently 
a very  early  fall  migrant. 

PASSERINES 

Two  ad.  Western  Kingbirds  tending  a nest 
on  the  Russell  B.B.S.  10  Jun  provided  a first 
breeding  occurrence  for  White,  AR;  a return 
trip  22  Jul  revealed  4 fledged  young 
(K&LN).  Western  Kingbirds  have 
established  several  disjunct  colo- 
nies in  the  state,  almost  always  as- 
sociated with  power  substations 
or  industrial  areas.  Another  pre- 
sumed breeding  pair  was  located  at 
Alexandria,  Rapides  14  Jun  QVH); 
there  are  only  a few  confirmed 
nesting  occurrences  away  from 
extreme  nw.  Louisiana.  A Scissor- 
tailed  Flycatcher  near  Lecompte, 

Rapides  9 Jun  QVH)  was  relatively 
far  e.,  especially  during  summer.  A 
large  roost  of  Purple  Martins  near 
Springdale,  Benton,  first  detected 
via  NEXRAD  radar  (Bo  Verser, 
fide  JCN),  was  estimated  to 
number  12,000  individuals 
on  22  Jul  QCN,  David  Oakley, 

JRe).  A huge  count  of  500 
Bank  Swallows  at  C.N.E  13  Jul 
further  increased  to  650  on  22 
Jul  (DB);  one  near  Gueydan 
4 Jul  (PEC)  was  early.  For  the 
2nd  consecutive  year,  C.N.E 
hosted  a Cave  Swallow,  this 
time  an  imm.  observed  13  Jul 
in  association  with  other  swal- 
low species  (DB).  The  species 
is  an  increasingly  widespread 
breeder  in  sw.  Louisiana  w.  of 
the  Atchafalaya  Basin,  but  a 
juv.  near  Erath,  Vermilion  23 
Jun  (ph.  EIJ)  was  still  relatively 
far  e.,  and  2 ads.  near  Oberlin, 

Men  14  Jul  (DLD,  SWC)  were 
relatively  far  north.  A Gray 


Catbird  in  acacia  scrub  near  Port  Fourchon  17 
Jul  (DLD)  was  guessed  to  be  a post-breeding 
wanderer  or  exceptionally  early  fall  migrant. 

Vying  for  the  title  of  “our  earliest  fall  migrant 
passerine,”  early  arrivals  of  transient  Louisiana 
Waterthrushes  well  s.  of  the  breeding  distribu- 
tion included  3 at  Lake  Arthur,  Jefferson  Davis 
24  Jun  (ph.  PEC)  and  one  at  Baton  Rouge, 
East  Baton  Rouge,  LA  29  Jun  QeN,  CN).  Two 
Cerulean  Warblers  were  noteworthy  in  mral 
Benton  2 Jul  QCN,  JRe);  the  species  has  expe- 
rienced breeding-range  contractions  through 
much  of  its  range,  so  reports  like  this  pro- 
vide conservationists  with  hope.  A Yellow 
Warbler  in  Tangipahoa,  LA  14  Jun  (ph.  GO, 
Warren  Preble)  was  presumably  an  excep- 
tionally late  spring  migrant.  Single  terntorial 
male  Chestnut-sided  Warblers  were  located 
near  Gepp,  Fulton  9 Jun  and  Mountainburg  17 
Jun  (LA);  the  species  was  not  known  to  nest 
in  the  Arkansas  until  1994.  A Prairie  Warbler 
at  Baton  Rouge  20  Jul  OeN.  CN.  ph-  John 
Hartgerink)  provided  good  early  migration 


Tying  the  early  date  for  a coastal  migrant,  this  Prairie  Warbler  was  near  Port  Four- 
chon, Lafourche  Parish,  Louisiana  17  July  2012.  Photograph  by  Steven  W.  Cardiff. 


Representing  Arkansas’s  first  occurrence  for  the  month  of  July,  this  Savannah  Sparrow 
visited  Anderson's  Fish  Farm,  Lonoke  County  27  July  2012.  Photograph  by  Dick  Baxter. 
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data  for  Louisiana’s  s.  interior  s.  of  the  breed- 
ing distribution;  another  near  Port  Fourchon 
17  Jul  (ph.  SWC)  tied  the  early  fall  date  for 
Louisiana’s  coastal  zone.  Also  record  early 
for  the  s.  interior  by  one  day  were  2 Black- 
throated  Green  Warblers  at  Cat  Island  N.WR., 
West  Feliciana,  LA  28  Jul  (ph.  Jane  Patterson). 

A Lark  Sparrow  near  Slidell,  St.  Tammany 
31  Jul  (ph.  Mary  Mehaffey,  JRo)  was  prob- 
ably an  early  migrant.  An  apparently  confused 
Savannah  Sparrow  at  Anderson’s  Fish  Farm, 
Lonoke  27  Jul  (ph.  DB,  Allison  Fowler)  provid- 
ed the  first  Jul  occurrence  for  Arkansas,  and  an 
apparently  healthy  Dark-eyed  Junco  seen  near 
Sardis,  Saline  26  Jun  (ph.  Lenore  Gifford)  made 
the  state’s  first  summer  season  occurrence  in 


at  least  25  years.  A late  female  Rose-breasted 
Grosbeak  was  documented  at  Shreveport, 
Caddo,  LA  7 Jun  (ph.  Larry  R.  Raymond).  A 
territorial  male  Boat-tailed  Crackle,  enjoy- 
ing its  4th  nesting  season  on  the  s.  side  of 
Baton  Rouge,  was  last  observed  13  Jul,  and 
one  of  2 females  there  was  last  observed  2 Jul 
(both  SWC,  DLD).  A Bronzed  Cowbird  near 
Bogalusa  26  Jun  (]Ro,  RS,  GO)  and  another 
near  Cade,  St.  Martin  30  Jun  (ph.  EIJ)  were  in- 
teresting sightings  well  n.  of  L.  Pontchartrain 
and  along  the  w.  edge  of  the  Atchafalaya  Basin, 
respectively. 

Initialed  observers  (subregional  editors 
in  boldface):  Leif  Anderson,  Dick  Baxter 
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Nichols,  Glenn  Ousset,  Dave  Patton,  Joan 
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I Northern  Canada  & Greenland 


Cameron  D.  Eckert 


The  Yukon  experienced  a fairly  cold 
summer  season,  while  southwestern 
Northwest  Territories  saw  dramatic 
weather,  with  warm  temperatures  and  heavy 
spring  rains  acting  on  the  high  snowpack  in 
the  southern  Mackenzie  Mountains  region, 
which  combined  to  raise  levels  in  the  South 
Nahanni  River  and  Liard  River  to  record-high 
levels.  Drier  conditions  later  in  summer  saw 
a spike  in  forest  fire  activity  across  southern 
Northwest  Territories,  especially  in  the  Dehcho 
and  South  Slave  regions. 

WATERFOWL  THROUGH  SHOREBIRDS 

Flocks  totaling  2000  Snow  Geese  seen  flying 
east-northeastward  at  Uqsuriraluk  near  Rankin 
Inlet,  NU  2 Jun  (BZ)  were  indicative  of  a late 
spring  in  the  w.  Hudson  Bay  region.  A single 
Ross’s  Goose  was  reported  from  Karrak  L.,  NU- 
29  Jun  (DK).  A count  of  128  Brant  was  recorded 


at  Akimiski  I.,  NU  1 Jun  (TA).  King 
Eiders  put  on  a show,  with  48  at 
Herschel  I.,  n.  Yukon  8 Jun  (CE),  56 
at  Lime  Green  L.,  NU  16  Jun  (BZ), 
29  at  Cambridge  Bay,  NU  13  Jul 
OR),  and  182  at  Arctic  Bay,  NU  30 
Jul  (CK).  Single  Harlequin  Ducks,  e. 
of  previous  records  in  the  s.  Mack- 
enzie Mts.,  NWT,  were  seen  at  Ga- 
lena Cr.  23  Jul  (male;  MS)  and  Am- 
phitheatre Cr.,  Nahanni  N.R  25  Jul 
(ph.  DT).  A male  Hooded  Mergan- 
ser, rare  in  s.  Yukon,  was  on  a pond 
near  Snafu  L.  22  Jun  QFJ).  Five  male 
and  2 female  Ruddy  Ducks  were  on 
McConnell  L.,  s.  Yukon  10  Jun  OFJ); 
a pair  spent  the  summer  on  the  sew- 
age ponds  at  Hay  River,  NWT  (ph.  GV). 

Both  Rock  and  White-tailed  Ptarmigan  were 
seen  near  Boundary  L.  on  the  Tlogotsho  Plateau, 
Nahanni  N.P.  20-21  Jun  (SC,  ph.  DT).  A female 
White-tailed  Ptarmigan  with  at  least  2 chicks 
was  observed  at  the  headwaters  of  Sundog  Cr., 
NWT  4 Jul  (MC,  AO,  ph.  DT,  MC,  JZ).  There 
is  growing  concern  about  Red-throated  Loon 
populations  in  the  Yukon,  where  this  species 
appears  to  have  declined  considerably  over  the 
past  40  years  on  Old  Crow  Flats  (fide  DM),  and 
so  it  is  a species  that  we  continue  to  monitor. 
Reports  this  season  included  many  pairs  total- 
ing 32  birds  on  ponds  across  Nuvua  Pt.,  NU  1 
Jul  (CK),  5 near  Dawson,  cen.  Yukon  2 Jul  (SE), 
and  one  on  the  Little  Hyland  R.,  se.  Yukon  9 Jul 
(BD,  SDr).  Yellow-billed  Loon  is  a head-turner 
wherever  it  appears;  lucky  observers  spotted  3 
at  Watson  L.,  se.  Yukon  3 Jun  OJ),  a hock  of 
25  congregated  at  a river  estuary  near  Ulukhak- 
tok,  NU  12  Jun  (RH),  one  was  at  L.  Laberge,  s. 
Yukon  18  Jun  (MO),  2 were  at  Cambridge  Bay, 


NU  13  Jul  (JR),  and  one  was  at  Bathurst  Inlet, 
NU  15  Jul  (ED).  Present  since  the  spring  season 
were  2 Pied-billed  Grebes,  rare  in  s.  Yukon,  at 
Rat  L.  11  Jun  (PJ,  JFJ,  LT).  Eared  Grebe  is  rare 
but  regular  in  s.  Yukon;  one  was  at  a pond  along 
the  Robert  Campbell  Hwy.  11  Jun  QJ). 

An  incredible  first  for  the  Region,  a Black- 
browed  Albatross  that  appeared  at  Clyde  Riv- 
er, NU  in  late  Jun  was  unfortunately  shot  and 
subsequently  photographed  by  a hunter  who 
was  totally  unfamiliar  with  albatrosses  (ph. 
Abraham  Tagalik,_/ide  Clayton  Justin  Ungungai, 
CK;  first  identified  by  Isabelle  Robichaud).  A 
seabird  survey  on  Prince  Leopold  I.,  NU  9 Jul 
recorded  2000  Northern  Fulmars  (TG).  A flock 
of  60  American  White  Pelicans  was  tallied  near 
Akimiski  L,  NU  6 Jun  (MP).  A Great  Blue  Her- 
on was  seen  at  a small  pond  in  the  icefields  near 
the  Logan  Glacier,  sw.  Yukon  in  mid-Jul  (SDa). 

The  season’s  high  count  of  Bald  Eagles  at 
Fort  Smith,  NWT  was  14  on  5 Jul  (VSG).  An 
ad.  Northern  Goshawk  was  noted  along  the 
Indian  R.,  cen.  Yukon  11  Jun  (CC).  A pair  of 
American  Golden-Plovers  with  a tiny  chick  at 
the  headwaters  of  Wolf  Cr.  4 Jul  (ph.  SK)  pro- 
vided the  first  confirmed  breeding  record  for 
the  Yukon  Southern  Lakes  region.  Reports  of 
Common  Ringed  Plover  included  2 at  Nuvua, 
NU  1 Jul  (CK)  and  a pair  with  4 newly  hatched 
chicks  at  Victor  Bay,  NU  8 Jul  (CK,  TK);  up  to 
2 Common  Ringed  Plovers  along  with  up  to  6 
Semipalmated  Plovers  were  at  Marcil  L.,  NU 
7-19  Jun  (CK,  TK).  A lost  Killdeer  at  Richards 
L,  Mackenzie  R.  delta,  NV/T  15  Jun  surprised 
biologists  working  with  the  Canadian  Wild- 
life Service’s  Shorebird  Demographics  Project 
(FMS  et  al).  Two  breeding-plumaged  Sand- 
erlings,  perhaps  early  fall  migrants,  were  at  a 
pond  in  the  icefields  near  the  Logan  Glacier, 
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This  male  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak  at  Little  Atlin  lake,  Yukon  30  May  201 2 was  just 
beyond  the  western  edge  of  its  range  and  one  of  just  a few  ever  photographed  in 
the  Yukon;  it  was  joined  by  a female  a few  days  later.  Photograph  by  Ken  Gabb. 


sw.  Yukon  10  Jul  (ph.  SDa).  The  only  Surfbird 
report  of  the  season  was  of  one  at  Charcoal 
Ridge,  Tombstone  Territorial  Park,  cen.  Yukon 
9 Jun  (BD,  GP,  YS).  Shorebirds  noted  at  Tuk- 
toyaktuk,  N WT  29  Jun  were  a Least  Sandpiper 
and  2 Red-necked  Phalaropes  (GV).  A count 
of  28  Baird’s  Sandpipers  was  recorded  at  Mar- 
ch L.,  NU  5-6  Jun  (CK).  Biologists  at  Richards 

1.,  Mackenzie  R.  delta,  NWT  noted  arrivals  of 
55  Long-billed  Dowitchers  there  2 Jul  and  50 
there  7 Jul  (FMS  et  ah). 

GULLS  THROUGH  FINCHES 

Four  Franklin’s  Gulls,  rare  in  sw.  Northwest 
Territories,  were  seen  at  Fort  Simpson  3 Jun 
(DT).  The  summer’s  high  count  of  Herring 
Gulls  at  Fort  Smith,  N'WT  was  300  on  12  Jul 
(RH),  Two  Ivory  Gulls,  always  noteworthy, 
were  at  Admiralty  Inlet,  NU  23  Jun  (CK,  TK).  A 
Caspian  Tern  n.  of  typical  range  was  at  Deline, 
NWT  6 Jun  (ph.  HB).  A count  of  120  Arctic 
Terns  was  recorded  at  Tern  L,  NU  17  Jul  (MD); 
another  120  were  at  Fort  Smith,  NWT  10  Jul 
(RH),  with  100  still  present  there  18  Jul  (VSG). 
Black  Tern  reaches  the  n.  edge  of  its  range  in  s. 
Northwest  Territories  and  se.  Yukon;  a count  of 
19  was  recorded  at  Fort  Smith,  NWT  15  Jun 
(CM).  A total  of  18  eastbound  Pomarine  Jae- 
gers migrated  past  Herschel  L,  n.  Yukon  8 Jun 
(CE).  Two  Parasitic  Jaegers,  overland  migrants, 
were  at  Watson  Lake,  se.  Yukon  3 Jun  QJ)-  Five 
Long-tailed  Jaegers  were  noted  at  Ellef  Ringnes 

1., NU  26  Jul  (GM). 

A seabird  survey  on  Prince  Leopold  I.,  NU 
9 Jul  tallied  an  impressive  30,000  Thick-billed 
Murres,  100  Black  Guillemots,  as  well  as  1000 
Black-legged  Kittiwakes  (TG).  A Thick-billed 
Murre,  rare  on  the  Yukon’s  n.  coast,  was  seen  off 
Collinson  Head  on  Herschel  1.  8 Jun  (ph.  CE). 
A Long-billed  Murrelet  seen  briefly  at  Watson 
L.,  se.  Yukon  3 Jun  QJ)  was  most  unexpected. 

Eurasian  Collared-Dove  is  now  regular  in 
s.  Yukon,  with  singles  at  Wye  L.  14  Jun  (SDr), 
Little  Atlin  L.  17  Jun  (ph.  KG),  Teslin  27  Jun 
(EMa),  and  Kusawa  L.  9 Jul  (ph.  EH),  plus  2 at 
Watson  Lake  29  Jun  (SDr)  and  northerly  bird 
at  Partridge  Creek  farm  in  cen.  Yukon  19  Jun 
(DB,  ph.  MB,  ’V'B).  Single  Mourning  Doves,  rare 
but  regular  in  the  Yukon,  were  reported  from 
Teslin  L.  through  early  Jun  (MG,  ph.  AS)  and 
from  Mayo  2 Jun  (ph.  MOD).  A Great  Homed 
Owl  nest  with  one  young  visible  was  seen  on  an 
old  piece  of  dredging  equipment  near  Dawson, 
cen.  Yukon  2 Jun  (ph.  CC).  A Great  Gray  Owl 
was  a treat  at  Fort  Smith,  NWT  4 Jul  (RW).  A 
Long-eared  Owl,  casual  in  the  Yukon,  was  seen 
at  Watson  Lake  6 Jun  (ph.  JJ,  SDr)  and  found 
dead  shortly  thereafter  (fide  DM);  another  was 
seen  through  the  summer  at  Fort  Simpson, 
NWT  (TC,  PF,  AD,  LM).  Two  Short-eared  Owls 
were  seen  along  the  Mackenzie  R.,  just  n.  of 


Inuvik,  NWT  29  Jun  (GV).  Three 
Common  Nighthawks  were  seen 
hawking  insects  over  Klusha  Cr., 
s.  Yukon  13  Jun  (GW,  MW),  4 
were  seen  at  the  campground  on 
Nahanni  Range  Rd.,  se.  Yukon  7 
Jul  (SDr),  6 were  at  km  254  on 
the  Mackenzie  Hwy,  NWT  29  Jul 
(NL),  and  the  species  was  report- 
ed to  be  common  around  Mayo 
through  the  season  (MOD). 

Far  n.  of  normal,  a lone  Say’s 
Phoebe  built  a nest  on  Taglu 
Tower,  Mackenzie  R.  delta,  NWT 
in  early  Jun  (Lisa  Pirie  et  al). 

A Common  Raven  nest  with  3 
large  young  was  most  appropri- 
ately located  in  the  “crow’s  nest” 
on  the  mast  of  the  ship  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes 
at  Tuktoyaktuk,  NWT  29  Jun  (ph.  GV).  Bank 
Swallow  has  Joined  the  ranks  of  species  with 
signihcant  population  declines;  reports  this 
season  included  35  at  McIntyre  Cr.,  s.  Yukon  2 
Jun  (BS),  100  at  Watson  Lake,  se.  Yukon  6 Jun 
OJ),  and  30  along  Yukon  R.  in  Whitehorse,  s. 
Yukon  30  Jul  (MK).  Flooding  inundated  Bank 
Swallow  colonies  near  Nahanni  Butte  along  the 
along  the  Liard  R.  and  the  lower  South  Nah- 
anni R.,  NWT  in  Jun  (DT).  The  Louis  Cardinal 
ferry  across  the  Mackenzie  R.  at  Tsiigehtchic, 
NWT  provided  a mobile  nesting  platform  for 
three  pairs  of  Cliff  Swallows  30  Jun  (GV).  Two 
conhrmed  breeding  records  for  American  Dip- 
per this  season  included  an  ad.  at  a nest  at  Sun- 
dog  Cr.,  Nahanni  N.P  5 Jul  (ph.  DT,  MC,  AO, 
JZ),  just  the  2nd  for  Northwest  Territories;  and 
an  ad.  at  a nest  with  at  least  2 large  young  on 
the  North  Klondike  R.,  Tombstone  Territorial 
Park,  cen.  Yukon  15  Jul  (ph.  MS). 

A Blue-headed  Vireo,  casual  in  the  Yukon 
Southern  Lakes  region,  was  singing  at  Pilot 
Mt.  5 Jun  (v.r.  BD).  Northern  Wheatear  reports 
from  Tombstone  Territorial  Park,  cen.  Yukon 
were  one  at  Discovery  Ridge  4 Jun  (CWE), 
one  on  Surfbird  Mt.  5 Jun  (CE)  and  2 there  12 
Jun  (GM,  MW),  4 along  Charcoal  Ridge  9 Jun 
(BD,  GP,  YS),  and  one  at  Angelcomb  Mt.  16  Jun 
(RB);  elsewhere,  one  was  at  Arctic  Bay,  NU  16 
Jun  (CK,  TK),  and  one  was  seen  along  the  Don- 
jek  route,  Kluane  N.P,  sw.  Yukon  24  Jul  (BB). 
American  Robins  were  seen  n.  of  their  range  in- 
cluded one  at  Akimiski  I.,  NU  1 Jun  (TA),  2 at 
Shmok  L.,  NU  9 Jul  (CA),  one  at  Herschel  L,  n. 
Yukon  11  Jun  (CE),  and  2 at  Rankin  Inlet,  NU 
13  Jun  (BZ).  A Brown  Thrasher,  casual  in  Nun- 
avut, was  reported  from  Akimiski  I.  1 Jun  (TA). 
A flock  of  9 Cedar  Waxwings  was  seen  at  Snafu 
L.,  s.  Yukon  24  Jun  QFJ).  Eour  Smith’s  Long- 
spurs  were  seen  at  the  base  of  Surfbird  Mt., 
Tombstone  Territorial  Park,  cen.  Yukon  3 Jun 
(CE).  A Black-and-white  Warbler,  close  to  the 


edge  of  its  range,  was  seen  at  Hay  River,  NWT 
9 Jun  (ph.  GV).  A single  Clay-colored  Sparrow, 
sparse  in  the  Region,  was  at  Fort  Smith,  NWT 
14  Jun  (CM).  A Brewer’s  Sparrow  was  singing 
on  Tally-Ho  Mt.,  s.  Yukon  17  Jun  (JFJ).  A male 
Harris’s  Sparrow,  casual  in  the  Yukon,  arrived  at 
Herschel  I.  1 1 Jun,  spent  the  next  three  days  re- 
covering, and  then  started  singing  14  Jun  (ph, 
CE);  other  reports  were  one  at  Nueltin  L.,  NU 
6 Jul  (LG,  VR)  and  2 near  Schmok  L.,  NU  9 
Jul  (CA).  A male  Rose -breasted  Grosbeak  that 
appeared  at  a Little  Atlin  L,,  s.  Yukon  feeder 
30  May  was  followed  by  a female  there  2 Jun 
(ph.  KG).  A Brown-headed  Cowbird  was  noted 
at  Hay  River,  NWT  13  Jun  (GV).  An  ad.  male 
Red-winged  Blackbird,  well  n.  of  its  range,  was 
at  Bathurst  I.,  NU  in  mid-Jul  (EMi). 

Observers  (subregional  editors  in  boldface): 
Ted  Armstrong,  Christian  Artuso,  Harry  Be- 
yonnie,  Brandon  Breen,  Del  Buerge,  Michael 
Buerge,  Virginia  Buerge,  Roger  Burrows,  Scott 
Cameron,  Teresa  Chilkowich,  Marcel  Cholo, 
Mark  Davidson,  Sarah  Davidson  (SDa),  Erik 
Demers,  Boris  Dobrowolsky,  Aaron  Donohue, 
Susan  Drury  (SDr),  Cameron  Eckert  (Yukon), 
Susan  Elliott,  Pam  FitzRoy,  Ken  Gabbs,  Mar- 
garet Garolitz,  Tony  Gaston,  Edwin  Hammer- 
meister,  Reid  Hildebrandt,  Jukka  Jantunen, 
Paskaljean,  Jean-FrancoisJette,  Mathias  Kaiser, 
Dana  Kellett,  Sara  Keluza,  Clare  Kines  (Nuna- 
vut), Travis  Kines,  Nic  barter,  Erin  MacDonald 
(EMa),  Craig  Machtans,  Gennyne  Mccune,  Eric 
Mills  (EMi),  Lisa  Moore,  Dave  Mossop,  Mark 
O’Donoghue  (MOD),  Ashley  Okrainec,  Mark 
Olivier,  Mark  Peck,  Jim  Richards,  Ben  Schone- 
wille,  Fletcher  M.  Smith,  Merran  Smith,  Vicki 
St.  Germaine,  Douglas  Tate  (Northwest  Ter- 
ritories), Lila  Tauzer,  Gary  Vizniowski,  Rick 
Whitman,  Brian  Zawadski,  Jackie  Zinger.  ^ 


Cameron  D.  Eckert,  1402  Elm  Street,  Whitehorse, 
Yukon,  VIA  4B6,  (cdeckert@northwestel.net) 
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Cool,  rainy  weather  across  the  Region 
in  June  gave  way  to  mainly  hot,  dry 
conditions  by  months  end,  especial- 
ly in  Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba.  As  the  jet 
stream  bulged  northward,  frequent  thun- 
derstorms hit  all  three  provinces  and  about 
30  tornadoes  rumbled  across  Saskatch- 
ewan. Breeding  conditions  for  waterfowl 
appeared  to  be  good  in  Alberta.  The  third 
held  season  of  the  Manitoba  Breeding  Bird 
Atlas  was  highly  successful,  with  extensive 
coverage  in  the  north  resulting  in  mapping 
of  numerous  range  extensions  and  the  hrst 
conhrmed  breeding  of  Long-tailed  Jaeger. 
Dickcissels,  Lark  Buntings,  and  crossbills 
were  present  in  exceptional  numbers,  al- 
though not  evenly  spread  over  the  Region. 
Alberta  recorded  its  hrst-ever  Black-headed 
Gull. 

GEESE  THROUGH  WOODPECKERS 

A tardy  Greater  White-fronted  Goose  was 
at  Francis  L.,  SK  27  Jun  (AD),  while  Snow 
Geese  lingered  late  in  all  three  provinces.  In 
Alberta,  out-of-range  non-breeding  Trum- 
peter Swans  were  at  Frank  L.,  near  Calgary, 
at  Elk  Island  N.R,  and  at  Waterton  N.R, 
while  Manitoba  reports  of  both  breeding 
and  non-breeding  birds  continued  unabat- 
ed. An  American  Black  Duck  at  Francis  L. 
30  Jun  was  noteworthy  (RDu).  Black  Sco- 
ters were  widespread  across  n.  Manitoba 
lakes,  but  solid  breeding  evidence  remained 
elusive  (m.ob.).  Clarks  Grebe  extended  its 
range  northward  in  Alberta,  with  young  ob- 
served at  Frank  L.  22  Jul  (TK)  and  4 Aug 
(TT,  AB,  HHO. 

A Great  Egret  near  Darwell,  AB  5 Jul 
was  rare  (BB),  while  in  Manitoba  the  spe- 
cies continued  the  strong  showing  of  recent 
years.  A Snowy  Egret  was  at  Whitewater  L., 
MB  21  Jun  (RK).  A Little  Blue  Heron  at 
Wascana  L.,  SK  6 Jun  was  an  excellent  hnd 
(RDo).  A Green  Heron  was  at  Winnipeg,  MB 
4 Jul  (NB),  and  2 were  at  the  2011  breeding 
location  near  Steinbach,  MB  29  Jul  (HL).  An 


imm.  Yellow-crowned  Night-Heron  was  in 
the  Whitewater  L.  area  8 Jun  (G&SG).  The 
White-faced  Ibis  colony  at  Erank  L.  bal- 
looned to  at  least  200  birds,  including  90 
juvs.  on  22  Jul  (TK);  this  increase  may  have 
been  linked  to  abandonment  of  the  Third  L. 
colony,  about  24  km  to  the  n.,  which  for- 
merly had  70+  breeding  birds  (TK).  In  Sas- 
katchewan, White-faced  Ibis  reports  came 
from  Erancis  L.,  Pangman,  Radville,  Tor- 
quay, and  Yellow  Grass,  all  located  in  the  se. 
of  the  province,  while  Whitewater  L.  hosted 
the  usual  Manitoba  contingent. 

Three  Golden  Eagle  tree  nests  were  found 
at  Wapusk  N.E  6-9  Jun  ODu  et  al),  pro- 
viding Manitoba  with  the  first  confirmed 
breeding  for  many  decades.  Six  urban  pairs 
of  Peregrine  Ealcons  resided  in  s.  Manitoba, 
including  a new  breeding  location  at  Selkirk 
(TM,  m.ob.).  Wandering  Whooping  Cranes 
in  Alberta  were  at  Cold  L.  9 Jun  (PH  et  al.) 
and  near  Rumsey  8-9  Jul  (2  birds  on  the 
8th)  (MS,  AC  et  al.).  Two  Piping  Plover  nests 
at  Whitewater  L.  were  unexpected  (m.ob.). 
Tallies  of  300  Semipalmated  Plovers  and 
2500+  American  Avocets  at  Cooking  L.,  AB 
18  Jul  were  high  (DD).  Seven  ad.  and  6 juv. 
Black-necked  Stilts  were  at  Channel  L.,  SK 
15-16  Jun  (AS,  KH);  one  was  at  Morse,  SK 
9 Jun  (JP)  and  2 at  Herbert,  SK  22  Jul  (L. 
Dudragne,  MDu).  A Black-headed  Gull, 
sporadically  seen  at  Pakowki  L.  from  20 
Jul  into  Aug.,  provided  Alberta  with  its  hrst 
conhrmed  record  (ph.  JJ).  Little  Gulls  in 
suitable  breeding  habitat  were  found  during 
atlas  work  along  Gods  R.  in  n.  Manitoba  30 
Jun  (AT  et  al.).  For  the  2nd  year  in  a row. 
Mew  Gulls  were  found  in  n.  Manitoba,  this 


time  two  pairs  at  Nueltin  L.  1-2  Jul  (LGi, 
RK,  VR,  RS).  A tardy  Thayer’s  Gull  was  at 
Calgary  12  Jun  (TK).  A Lesser  Black-backed 
Gull  at  Churchill,  MB  11-12  Jun  was  rare 
(KDS,  BDL,  m.ob.).  A Parasitic  Jaeger  at 
Nueltin  L.  1 Jul  was  far  inland  (LGi,  RK,  VR, 
RS).  Long-tailed  Jaeger  was  conhrmed  as  a 
breeder  in  Manitoba  for  the  hrst  time,  when 
a nest  with  two  eggs  was  found  in  the  Ne- 
janilini  L.  area  1 Jul  (KDS,  JK);  three  other 
territorial  pairs  were  at  Schmok  L.,  MB  9-11 
Jul  (CA). 

Black-billed  Cuckoo  numbers  were 
high  in  s.  Manitoba  and  se.  Saskatchewan 
(m.ob.).  Single  Snowy  Owls  lingered  near 
Delta,  MB  1 Jul  (GO),  near  Torquay,  SK  10- 
20  Jul  (KH),  at  Reed  L,  SK  22  Jul  (MD), 
and  at  Francis  L.  22  Jul  (MD).  Red-head- 
ed Woodpeckers  at  Vermilion,  AB  1-4  Jun 
(CW,  m.ob.)  and  near  Trossachs,  SK  16-18 
Jul  QC,  BL)  were  w.  of  their  usual  range. 

PASSERINES 

A drop  in  Western  Kingbird  numbers  was 
noted  in  Manitoba’s  Southern  Interlake  re- 
gion (KAG).  A Scissor-tailed  Flycatcher  was 
near  Lundar,  MB  in  mid-Jul  (ph.  HH).  A 
Yellow-throated  Vireo  at  Saskatoon,  SK  13- 
14  Jun  (RJ,  m.ob.)  was  a hrst  for  the  city.  A 
small  colony  of  Bank  Swallows  at  Nueltin  L. 
3 Jul  (RK,  RS)  was  the  northernmost  ever 
found  in  Manitoba.  In  contrast  to  last  year’s 
dearth  of  Red-breasted  Nuthatches,  the  fall 
migration  started  strongly  in  late  Jul  in  s. 
Manitoba.  Single  Carolina  Wrens  at  Winni- 
peg from  mid-Jul+  Q-  Weshnoweski,  m.ob.) 
and  on  26  Jul  (NB,  m.ob.)  were  good  hnds. 
Ruby-crowned  Kinglets  were  noted  at  many 


This  Black-headed  Gull,  discovered  at  Pakowki  Lake,  Alberta  on  20  July  2012  (here),  was  seen  sporadically  into  August.  It  provided  the 
first  record  for  the  province  and  the  first  for  the  Prairie  Provinces  Region  in  nearly  three  decades.  Photograph  by  Jukka  Jantunen. 
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Breeding  Bird  Atlas  work  resulted  in  the  addition  of  Long-tailed  Jaeger  to  Manitoba's  list  of  breeding  species.  This  nest  was 
found  in  the  Nejanilini  Lake  region  of  the  far  north  on  1 July  2012.  Other  territorial  pairs  were  seen  at  nearby  Schmok  Lake. 
Amazingly,  the  same  observer  was  also  responsible  for  adding  Snowy  Egret  to  the  list  in  201 1 and  Black-headed  Grosbeak  in 
2010!  Photograph  by  Ken  DeSmet 


locations  outside  of  their  normal  boreal- 
forest  breeding  habitat  in  s.  Manitoba  and 
Saskatchewan,  taking  advantage  of  mature, 
ornamental  conifers  in  cities  and  small 
towns.  Most  notable  were  observations  of 
nest-building  birds  at  Winnipeg  (ADy)  and 
an  ad.  with  fledged  young  at  Saskatoon  25 
Jun  (NS). 

A Northern  Wheatear  near  Churchill  13 
Jun  (KE,  LG,  m.ob.,  ph.)  provided  about  the 
20th  record  for  the  area.  A juv.  Mountain 
Bluebird  at  Duck  Bay,  MB  31  Jul  (RK,  PT) 
was  unexpected.  Singing  Wood  Thrushes 
were  at  Gypsum  L.,  MB  4 Jun  (CA)  and  at 
Angle  Inlet  Rd.,  MB  12  Jun  (RP).  A Varied 
Thrush  at  Morse,  SK  4-11  Jun  was  most 
unseasonable  QP)-  Northern  Mockingbirds 
at  Morse  2 Jun  QP),  Whitemouth  L.,  MB  in 
early  Jun  QR),  and  Brandon,  MB  6 Jul  (QR) 
were  locally  rare.  Golden-winged  Warblers 
enjoyed  a summer  of  very  high  productiv- 
ity in  se.  Manitoba  (LM),  with  pockets  of 
breeders  as  far  n.  as  the  Dauphin  River  Rd., 
MB  (CA,  BE);  continuing  fieldwork  on  this 
species  turned  up  a Brewster’s  Warbler  e.  of 
Winnipeg  (fide  CA).  A Mourning  Warbler  at 
Munroe  L.,  MB  25  Jun  was  well  n.  of  typi- 
cal range  (BS,  BC).  A Summer  Tanager  was 
heard  at  Calgary  16  Jun  (TK),  while  another 
sang  at  Sandilands,  MB  1-2  Jul  (GB,  DDo). 
Far  out  of  range  was  a Spotted  Towhee  at 
Churchill  13  Jun  (BDL).  Lark  Buntings  “ex- 
ploded” in  Alberta,  with  the  largest  num- 
bers recorded  in  years,  especially  in  the 
southeast  (JB,  JD),  and  with  5 as  far  n.  as 
Hanna  5 Jul  (Edmonton 
Naturalists  Club,  Jide  TK).  In 
s.  Saskatchewan,  it  was  de- 
scribed as  a “banner  year”  for 
the  species  by  Greg  Kratzig; 
one  stray  reached  the  Lake 
Manitoba  Narrows,  MB  5 Jul 
(PT).  A tardy  Harris’s  Spar- 
row was  noted  at  Eden,  MB 
15  or  16  Jun  (RD), 

An  Indigo  Bunting  at 
Churchill  20  Jun  (EN)  was 
the  3rd  for  extreme  n.  Mani- 
toba. The  largest  Dickcissel 
incursion  in  decades  spread 
birds  from  se.  Manitoba  to 
the  Estevan  region  of  se.  Sas- 
katchewan. The  first  birds 
were  noted  at  Dencross,  MB 
20  Jun  (GB,  DDo),  and  from 
then  through  Aug,  dozens 
of  reports  came  in.  Birds 
that  escaped  mowing  activi- 
ties were  often  seen  carrying 
food  or  feeding  young  late 
in  the  period.  The  extreme 


drought  in  the  U.S.  breeding  range  surely 
pushed  these  birds  northward.  Preceding 
this  widespread  incursion  was  a single  bird 
at  Cold  L.  4 Jun  (YA,  SM).  Eastern  Mead- 
owlarks near  Milner  Ridge,  MB  3 & 6 Jun 
(PT,  RP)  and  near  East  Braintree  4 Jun  (GB) 
were  nice  finds.  Orchard  Oriole  range  ex- 
pansion continued  in  cen.  Manitoba,  with 


several  records  around  51.5°  N (CA,  PT).  A 
Pine  Grosbeak  at  Aikens  Lake,  MB  30  May 
was  well  s.  of  its  normal  summer  range  (RK, 
RS).  Crossbills  were  prominent  in  Manito- 
ba, with  "White-wingeds  plentiful  in  the  n. 
and  small  numbers  of  both  Red  and  White- 
winged in  the  s,  by  the  end  of  the  season. 
An  abundant  cone  crop  promised  a good 
fall  for  these  nomadic  birds. 

Observers  (provincial  compilers  in  bold- 
face): C.  Artuso,  Y.  Attia,  B.  Benford,  J.  Bing- 
ham, A.  Borgardt,  G.  Budyk,  N.  Butchard, 

A.  Carter,  B.  Creran,J.  Cummings,  J.  Davis, 

D.  Delaney,  R.  Demey,  K.  DeSmet,  B.  Di  La- 
bio,  D.  Dodgson  (DDo),  R.  Dorion  (RDo),  J. 
Dubois  ODu),  M.  Dudragne,  R.  Dudragne 
(RDu),  A,  Dueck,  A.  Dyck  (ADy),  K.  Eckert, 

B.  Fried,  K.  Gardner,  L.  Gass.  L.  Giesbrecht 
(LGi),  G.  & S.  Grieef,  H.  Hallson,  K.  He- 
degard,  H.  Heffler  (HHO,  P Hoyer,  J.  Jan- 
tunen,  R.  Jensen,  J.  Kayer,  R.  Koes,  T.  Ko- 
rolyk,  G.  Kratzig,  H.  Lane,  B.  Luterbach, 
S.  MacKenzie  , T.  Maconachie,  L.  Moulton, 

E.  Nol,  G.  Ogilvie,  R.  Parsons,  J.  Priebe,  V. 
Reimer,  Q.  Richards,  J.  Ruddy,  N.  Saunders, 
M.  Sharp,  B.  Shettler,  A.  Smith,  R.  Stani- 
forth,  P.  Taylor,  A.  Thornhill,  T.  Timmons, 

C.  Wasylik,  J.  Weshnoweski. 


Rudolf  F.  Koes,  135  Rossmere  Crescent,  Winnipeg, 
Manitoba  R2K  0G1,  (rkoes@mymts.net) 

Peter  Taylor,  P.  0.  Box  597,  Pinawa, 

Manitoba  ROE  1L0,  (taylorp@granite.mb.ca) 


Although  Northern  Wheatear  is  reported  at  Churchill,  Manitoba  almost  annually, 
sightings  are  rarely  well  documented.  This  female  lingered  at  the  town's  pump 

house  13  June  2012.  Photograph  by  Andy  Johnson. 
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Temperatures  and  precipitation  were  near 
average  in  the  northern  half  of  Montana, 
but  drought  conditions  began  to  appear 
in  the  southern  half  of  the  state.  In  North  Da- 
kota, precipitation  was  about  average,  but  tem- 
peratures for  June  and  July  in  Bismarck  were 
well  above  average.  By  the  end  of  the  period, 
wetlands  were  drying  rapidly,  and  many  areas 
were  seeing  early  drought  conditions.  Work  on 
the  South  Dakota  Breeding  Bird  Atlas  continues 
to  produce  many  new  county  and  state  breed- 
ing records. 

WATERFOWL  THROUGH  WOODPECKERS 

Only  the  3rd  report  for  North  Dakota,  3 Mute 
Swans  were  at  West  Fargo  24  Jun  (DWR);  an- 
other was  reported  in  Benson,  ND  26  Jun  (SRa). 
Six  American  Black  Duck  reports  in  North 
Dakota  included  a single  far  nw.  in  Divide  16 
Jul  (SDL,  REM).  A rare  breeding  record  for 
South  Dakota,  a pair  of  Cinnamon  Teal  with 
young  was  noted  in  Meade  9 Jan  (BJU).  Ca- 
sual in  summer,  a Red-breasted  Merganser  was 
at  Long  Lake  N.WR.,  ND  27  Jun  (CV),  and  2 
were  in  Grand  Forks,  ND  20-26  Jun,  with  one 
remaining  in  the  area  until  17  Jul  (DOL,  SJA). 
Three  reports  of  single  Neotropic  Cormorants 
brought  the  fast-rising  total  to  nine  records 
for  South  Dakota,  with  birds  in  Brown  18  Jun 
(BJU),  Hughes  26-28  Jul  (RDO,  JSP),  and  Brule 
29-31  Jul  (RDO,  KMP). 

Five  reports  of  Least  Bittern  in  North  Dakota 
14  Jun-30  Jul  was  well  above  average.  The 
species  seems  to  be  benefiting  from  the  recent 
spread  of  cattails  in  the  state.  In  South  Dakota, 
Little  Blue  Heron  nesting  was  confirmed  in 
Brown  18  Jun  and  in  Codington  21  Jun  (BJU). 
Up  to  2 Little  Blue  Herons  were  noted  in  the 
Chase  Lake  N.W.R.,  ND  area  4-25  Jun  QD,  JH). 
A Tricolored  Heron  was  again  noted  through 
the  season  in  Brown,  SD.  A possible  first  nest- 
ing record  for  South  Dakota,  a Yellow  crowned 
Night-Heron  was  seen  carrying  nesting  mate- 
rial 18  Jun  in  Brown,  SD  (BJU).  A Glossy  Ibis 
nest  with  young  was  noted  in  Brown,  SD  18 
Jun,  confirming  the  first  nesting  record  for  the 
state  (BJU).  In  North  Dakota,  single  Glossy 
Ibis  were  in  Kidder  17  Jun  (CLW)  and  Sargent 


29  Jun  (MAO).  A possible  2nd  record 
for  North  Dakota,  a White-tailed 
Kite  was  in  McKenzie  23  Jun  (p.a., 
LL).  Sharp-shinned  Hawks  e.  of  the 
normal  breeding  range  included  sin- 
gles in  Kidder,  ND  26  Jun  QGrz)  and 
in  Roberts,  SD  29  Jul  (ND). 

Common  Gallinules  was  reported 
from  Brown,  SD  18  Jun-3  Jul  (RDO, 
LB)  and  from  Grant,  SD  26  Jul  (BJU). 
A regular  but  very  rare  nester  in 
North  Dakota,  Sandhill  Crane  was  reported 
from  an  above-average  six  counties.  Continu- 
ing from  the  spring  season,  a Snowy  Plover 
was  at  Freezout  L.,  MT  5-21  Jun  (AB,  MS). 
Casual  in  South  Dakota,  a Snowy  Plover  was 
in  Butte  14  Jun  (BJU).  Accidental  in  Jun  in  the 
Region,  a Red  Knot  was  at  Freezout  L.  2 Jun 
(MS),  and  another  was  in  Stutsman,  ND  15  Jun 
(eBird).  Very  rare  in  summer,  a Little  Gull  was 
in  Kidder,  ND  17-27  Jun  (CLW).  A rare  breeder 
in  South  Dakota,  Herring  Gulls  at  nests  with 
young  were  noted  15  Jun  in  Butte  and  22  Jun  in 
Day  (BJU);  likewise  a rare  breeder  in  South  Da- 
kota, Caspian  Terns  with  young  were  in  Butte 

15  Jun  (BJU). 

North  of  their  usual  haunts  in  se.  North 
Dakota,  a Yellow-billed  Cuckoo  was  in  Grand 
Forks  17  Jun  (DOL).  A rare  fall  migrant  in 
South  Dakota,  Calliope  Hummingbirds  were  in 
Pennington  21  Jul  (RDO)  and  in  Custer  11  & 
26  Jul  (RDO,  KH).  Possibly  indicative  of  a new 
county  nesting  record  for  North  Dakota,  a ter- 
ritorial Red-bellied  Woodpecker  was  in  Griggs 

16  Jun  (CDE). 

PASSERINES 

Western  Wood-Pewees  feeding  young  in  Todd 
11  Jul  (BJU)  were  at  the  e.  edge  of  their  range 
in  South  Dakota.  An  Eastern  Wood-Pewee  call- 
ing in  Divide,  ND  15  Jul  (REM,  SDL)  was  nw. 
of  their  range  in  the  state  and  a first  record  for 
the  county.  The  3rd  report  for  the  state,  an  Aca- 
dian Flycatcher  was  at  Fargo  3-13  Jun  (p.a., 
KRC,  CLW).  Casual  in  South  Dakota,  a Scissor- 
tailed  Flycatcher  was  in  Pennington  10-19  Jul 
(LB,  BJU).  The  6th  report  for  North  Dakota  and 
the  first  since  1992,  a White-eyed  Vireo  was 
seen  briefly  in  Burleigh  1 Jun  (p.a.,  HCT).  A 
Common  Raven  nest  in  Walsh,  ND  1 Jul  (REM, 
DOL)  provided  the  first  breeding  record  for  the 
county.  Two  Sedge  Wrens  were  far  w.  and  pro- 
vided the  first  record  for  Bowdoin  N.WR.,  MT 
7 Jul  OH). 

Accidental  in  summer  in  North  Dakota, 
American  Pipits  were  at  Clark  Salyer  N.WR. 
26  Jun  (Smithsonian  Group)  and  at  Arrow- 
wood  N.W  R.  23  Jul  (eBird).  Three  Sprague’s 
Pipits  were  singing  in  Grand  Forks,  ND  5-21 
Jul  (DOL).  The  species  appears  here  at  the  e. 
edge  of  its  range  in  Jul  some  years  after  a first 


nesting  farther  west.  A westerly  Golden-winged 
Warbler  was  in  Lawrence,  SD  6-7  Jul  (LB,  JLB). 
Blue-winged  Warblers  were  reported  from  their 
usual  haunts  in  Lincoln,  SD  14  Jun  QSP)  and 

24  Jul  (BJU).  Accidental  in  w.  South  Dakota,  a 
Kentucky  Warbler  was  in  Pennington  5-6  Jun 
(MMM,  BJU).  Casual  in  Montana,  a Northern 
Parula  was  near  Chester  30  Jun  (HM).  Casual 
in  the  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota,  a Northern 
Parula  was  in  Pennington  23  Jul  (LB).  Two  late 
Chestnut-sided  Warblers  were  in  Kidder,  ND 
16  Jun  (NCh). 

A Brewer’s  Sparrow  was  well  ne.  of  the  spe- 
cies’ normal  range  in  Walworth,  SD  7 Jul  (BJU). 
Somewhat  regular  in  South  Dakota  during  the 
past  few  years,  Cassin’s  Sparrows  were  in 
Fall  River  10  Jun  and  Shannon  13  Jun  (BJU). 
Henslow’s  Sparrow  reports  for  South  Dakota 
included  one  in  Lyman  3-26  Jun  (KMP)  and 
one  in  Hyde  11-25  Jun  QT).  Nearly  300  pairs 
of  Le  Conte’s  Sparrows  were  noted  in  40  Con- 
servation Reserve  Plots  in  Eddy,  ND  (LDI).  A 
Nelson’s  Sparrow  at  Bowdoin  N.WR.,  MT  7 
Jul  OH)  provided  a rare  record  for  that  area. 
Casual  in  summer,  a Harris’s  Sparrow  was  at 
Eargo,  ND21Jul  (MAO). 

Casual  in  Montana,  a Northern  Cardinal 
was  in  Teton  6 Jun  QA).  In  North  Dakota,  a 
Northern  Cardinal  was  far  nw.  at  Clark  Salyer 
N.WR.  26  Jun  (Smithsonian  Group).  Dickcis- 
sels  made  a strong  push  into  North  Dakota, 
with  individuals  seen  over  most  of  the  state. 
Rare  in  Montana,  2 Dickcissels  were  in  Wibaux 
12  Jul  (BM,  NK).  A Painted  Bunting  was  pho- 
tographed in  Judith  Basin,  MT  7-9  Jul  (CW);  the 
state  has  only  one  other  record.  Furnishing  a 
3rd  record  for  Montana,  a pair  of  Great-tailed 
Grackles  was  photographed  near  Hardin  20- 

25  Jun  (SS).  Wandering  Red  Crossbills  were 
reported  from  three  North  Dakota  counties  and 
two  South  Dakota  counties. 

Contributors  (state  editors  in  boldface):  MON- 
TANA: Jan  Adamson,  Chuck  Carlson,  Aria 
Eckert,  Jim  Haw,  Nate  Kohler,  Harriet  Marble, 
Bob  Martinka,  Mike  Schwitters,  Starr  Stevens, 
Carol  Westberg.  NORTH  DAKOTA:  Sandy  J. 
Aubol,  Carl  Ball,  Neil  Chartier,  Keith  R.  Corl- 
iss, John  Drummond,  Corey  D.  Ellingson, 
Joe  Grzybowski,  J.  Haan,  Larry  D.  Igl,  Dave  0. 
Lambeth,  Sherry  D.  Leslie,  Letitia  Lussier,  Ron 
E.  Martin,  Mark  A.  Otnes,  Sheila  Rabe,  Dean  W 
Riemer,  Smithsonian  Group,  H.  Clark  Talking- 
ton,  Chris  L.  Wood  (CLW).  SOUTH  DAKOTA: 
Jocelyn  L.  Baker,  Lynn  Barber,  Nancy  Drilling, 
Kevin  Hachmeister,  Michael  M.  Melius,  Ricky 
D.  Olson,  Jeffrey  S.  Palmer,  Kelly  M.  Preheim, 
Jason  Thick,  Bill  J.  Unzen.  O 
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The  news  this  summer  was  heat  and 
drought,  and  both  were  unusually  in- 
tense across  the  Region,  compounding 
the  effects  of  2011  and  leaving  many  marshes 
and  ponds  dry.  Although  there  were  holdouts 
that  persisted  in  the  remaining  few  refugia, 
the  effects  of  this  drought  will  likely  be  felt  for 
many  more  seasons.  Some  ponds  and  springs 
that  have  always  maintained  at  least  some  wa- 
ter were  completely  dry  by  late  summer,  and 
both  waterbirds  and  landbirds  became  more 
difficult  to  find. 

Movements  of  some  hummingbirds,  shore- 
birds,  and  passerines  seemed  early  this  season. 
In  the  Rainwater  Basin,  drought  was  evident 
in  the  lack  of  Great  Egrets,  Cattle  Egrets,  and 
Black-necked  Stilts,  with  no  reported  nesting 
at  all  for  stilts.  Cliff  Swallow  may  have  been 
a casualty  of  drying  wetlands;  flocking  began 
about  a month  earlier  than  usual.  Barn  Swal- 
lows were  notably  rare  by  late  summer.  Move- 
ments of  Red  Crossbills  and  Red-breasted 
Nuthatches  were  underway  by  the  end  of  the 
season,  as  in  many  regions  to  our  north  and 
east.  Fires  were  not  as  widespread  as  in  2011, 
but  several  were  significant,  including  some 
in  the  pinewoods  of  northwestern  Nebraska. 
While  it  was  a generally  quiet  summer  for  rari- 
ties, some  still  occurred. 

We  note  with  great  sadness  here  the  pass- 
ing of  Geraldine  Ann  “Jeri”  McMahon  of  Fort 
Gibson,  Oklahoma  on  16  September  2012.  A 
long-standing  contributor  to  these  accounts, 
and  a beloved  birding  companion  to  many,  Jeri 
was  bom  in  Charles  City,  Iowa  on  2 October 
1936  and  began  birding  at  an  early  age.  She 
lived  in  Minnesota,  Colorado,  and  California 
before  coming  to  Oklahoma,  where  she  birded 
extensively,  guided  field  trips,  and  banded 
birds  at  Sequoyah  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
and  Fort  Gibson  Wildlife  Management  Area. 


She  also  compiled  the  Christmas  Bird  Count 
for  the  Fort  Gibson  area  and  served  as  an  Okla- 
homa map  consultant  for  several  field  guides. 
Every  year,  Jeri  sent  a child  to  birding  camp,  so 
that  her  love  of  birds  would  be  handed  down 
to  the  next  generation.  Jeris  friends  and  fam- 
ily, partnering  with  the  American  Birding  As- 
sociation, have  established  the  Jeri  McMahon 
Memorial,  a fund  to  help  maintain  and  expand 
Young  Birder  programs  and  camps.  To  make  a 
donation  in  memory  of  Jeri,  see  <www2.aba. 
org/j  erimcmahon> . 

Abbreviations:  Cheyenne  Bottoms  (Cheyenne 
Bottoms  WM.A.,  Stafford,  KS);  Hackberry 
(Hackberry  Flat  WM.A.,  Tillman,  OK);  Hef- 
ner (L.  Hefner,  Oklahoma,  OK);  McConaughy 
(McConaughy  Res.,  Keith,  NE);  Quivira  (Qui- 
vira  N.WR.,  Barton,  KS);  Rainwater  Basin  (area 
of  playa  wetlands  in  s.-cen.  Nebraska);  Red 
Slough  (Red  Slough  W.M.A.,  McCurtain,  OK); 
Salt  Plains  (Salt  Plains  N.WR.,  Alfalfa,  OK). 

WATERFOWL  THROUGH  HAWKS 

Black-bellied  Whistling-Ducks  continue  to 
appear  sporadically  in  the  Region,  with  1-2 
as  far  n.  as  Cherry,  NE  1-9  Jun  (MSS),  one  at 
Cheyenne  Bottoms  4-5  Jun  (BZ,  SSc),  and  2 in 
Payne,  OK  2-12  Jun  (TO  et  al).  Single  Greater 
White-fronted  Geese  were  in  Adams,  NE  16  Jun 
(LR,  RH)  and  Cheyenne  Bottoms 

3 Jun  (DM).  Three  Snow  Geese 
were  noted  in  Nebraska,  where 
expected  (fide  WRS),  and  one  was 
in  Smith,  KS  7 Jun  (JK).  Less  fre- 
quently encountered  in  summer, 
a Ross’s  Goose  was  in  Hall,  NE  10 
Jun  with  an  exceptional  Cackling 
Goose  (LR,  RH).  Mottled  Duck,  a 
rare  but  regular  summer  visitor  at 
Cheyenne  Bottoms  and  Quivira, 
was  absent  this  year  (fide  ]K).  Two 
Cinnamon  Teal  were  easterly  at 
Cheyenne  Bottoms  23  Jun  (SSc), 
and  one  was  in  Morton,  KS  13  Jun 
(DH).  Among  the  scattering  of  odd 
summering  diving  ducks  were  2 
Canvasbacks  at  Cheyenne  Bot- 
toms 8 Jun  and  2 more  at  Quivira 

4 Jul  (/tde  JK),  plus  one  in  Jackson, 

OK  12  & 30  Jul  (VF);  a Ring- 
necked Duck  in  Jackson,  OK  4 & 

7 Jun  (VF,  DG)  and  one  at  Chey- 
enne Bottoms  27  Jun-2  Jul  (MR, 

ER);  a Bufflehead  in  Dawes,  NE  20 
Jul  (LH);  and  a Greater  Scaup  in 
Sumner,  KS  through  7 Jun  (MT, 

GY).  Five  single  Hooded  Mergan- 
sers at  five  cen.  Kansas  locations 
were  unexpectedly  westward  for 
that  state  in  summer  (fide  JK),  as 


were  singles  at  Hackberry  1 Jun  (M&LT)  and 
in  Jackson,  OK  12  Jul  (VF,  DG).  Lesser  Prairie- 
Chicken,  a species  of  high  concern,  was  found 
in  Ford  and  Morton,  KS  in  low  numbers  (fide 
JK).  Not  often  reported,  but  a regular  resident 
in  extreme  nw.  Oklahoma  and  sw.  Kansas,  are 
Scaled  Quail;  4 were  recorded  in  Morton  8 Jun 
QM).  Northern  Bob  white  were  very  difficult 
to  locate  in  Oklahoma;  at  the  fringes  of  their 
Nebraska  range,  a few  were  noted  in  Scotts 
Bluff  19  Jun  (AD),  Brown  and  Keya  Paha  19  Jun 
(CNK),  and  Holt  7 Jul  (DSt). 

Only  one  summer  Common  Loon  was  re- 
ported, in  Osage,  KS  7 Jul  (NA,  MG,  ML).  An 
alternate-plumaged  Red-necked  Grebe  at  Mc- 
Conaughy 10  Jul  QGJ)  made  Nebraska’s  first 
Jul  record  of  the  species;  it  was  likely  the  same 
bird  that  had  been  seen  there  22  May  (fide 
WRS).  Neotropic  Cormorants  away  from  Red 
Slough  included  one  at  the  Salt  Plains  18  Jun 
GAG),  7 in  Comanche,  OK  8 Jul  (VF,  DG),  3 m 
Creek,  OK  31  Jul  (GH,  SMe  et  al),  and  one  in 
Rooks,  KS  4-13  Jun  GVK).  American  Bittern  is 
a sporadic  breeder  in  Kansas  away  from  Chey- 
enne Bottoms  and  Quivira,  so  2 in  Linn  3 Jun 
(NA,  MG)  and  one  in  Johnson,  KS  1 Jun  (NA, 
MG,  RW)  were  noteworthy.  The  dry  conditions 
likely  affected  Least  Bittern  numbers  in  Kan- 
sas; only  4 were  reported,  singles  in  Johnson  1 
Jun  (NA,  MG,  RW)  and  Linn  22  Jul  (MVH), 


This  Broad-winged  Hawk  was  one  of  a pair  tending  a nest  in  North  Piatte, 
Nebraska  19June2012.  Photograph  by  T.J.  Walker. 
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This  American  Golden-Plover  found  itself  at  Lake  Hefner,  Oklahoma  on  11  July 

2012,  quite  early  for  a fall  migrant.  Photograph  by  Pat  ¥elte. 


plus  2 in  Sunvier  2 Jun  (MT,  GY).  No  Least  Bit- 
terns were  reported  in  Nebraska  (fide  WRS). 
Tricolored  Herons  were  at  Red  Slough,  where 
expected,  10  & 24  Jun  (DA),  and  1-2  were  in 
Johnston,  OK  30  Jul  DW).  Dry  up- 

land conditions  may  have  reduced  Cattle  Egret 
feeding  opportunites  in  Nebraska;  the  only  re- 
ports were  of  one  in  Hall  20  Jun  (JLC)  and  5 
in  Dodge  3 Jul  (D&JP).  By  contrast,  a colony 
of  20,000  Cattle  Egrets  was  located  in  Coman- 
che, OK  1 Jul  (VE,  DG).  Yellow-crowned  Night- 
Herons  wandered  to  Nebraska  in  larger  num- 
bers than  normal:  to  Saunders,  where  1-4  were 
present  16  Jul  (2  juvs,,  JGJ)  through  29  Jul  (3 
juvs.,  LH),  with  an  ad.  noted  18-24  Jul  (LE, 
m.ob.);  to  Antelope  23-26  Jul  (imm.;  MB,  AB); 
to  Dakota  27  Jul-1  Aug  (ad.  and  2 juvs.;  BFH); 
and  to  Dodge  25  Jul  (imm.;  D&JP).  White  Ibis 
reported  away  from  Red  Slough  did  not  stray 
far;  singles  were  in  Canadian,  OK  3 Jun  (SH), 
Oklahoma  25  Jul  (BD),  and  Comanche,  OK  27- 
28  Jul  (RG).  Glossy  Ibis  was  not  reported  from 
Nebraska,  and  only  one  was  found  in  Kansas, 
at  Cheyenne  Bottoms  7 Jul  (HC,  RS).  However, 
at  least  9 Glossy  Ibis  x White-faced  Ibis  hy- 
brids were  noted  at  the  Salt  Plains  18  Jun  QAG 
et  al).  Two  Wood  Storks  wandered  northward 
to  Linn,  KS  15-18  Jul  Q&RR.  NV;  ph.);  singles 
were  in  Johnston,  OK  30  Jul  (JRo,  Jide  DW)  and 
Oklahoma,  OK  29  Jul  O&JB). 

Single  Ospreys  in  Douglas,  KS  9 Jun  (NV) 
and  27-30  Jul  (MA,  JK)  bracketed  their  sum- 
mer absence  otherwise;  despite  re-introduc- 
tion  efforts,  successful  breeding  has  not  yet  oc- 
curred in  Kansas  or  Nebraska.  Mississippi  Kite 
continues  to  consolidate  its  breeding  range 
northward  in  the  Region,  with  3 in  Thomas, 


KS  23  Jul  (DWa),  3 summering 
in  Red  Willow,  NE  (ph.  MS,  Jrde 
JGJ),  and  up  to  5 in  North  Platte, 
NE,  including  an  incubating  ad. 
1 Jul  and  3 present  at  the  nest  24 
Jul  (TJW  LH).  A westerly  nest- 
ing pair  of  Broad-winged  Hawks 
in  North  Platte,  NE,  absent  in 
2011,  returned  this  summer, 
but  the  2 fledglings  fell  from  the 
nest  15  Jul  (TJW).  An  easterly 
Swainson’s  Hawk  was  in  Wyan- 
dotte, KS  11  Jul  QVK). 

RAILS  THROUGH  TERNS 

Black  Rails  were  found  at  their 
usual  haunts  at  Quivira  6 Jun 
(JM)  and  2 Jul  QMi),  along  with 
8 uncommon  King  Rails  6 Jul 
(D&MM);  another  King  was  in 
Franklin,  KS  23  Jun  (JC).  Sora 
is  an  uncommon  breeder  in 
Kansas;  one  in  Johnson  1-3  Jun 
(MH,  RW,  NV)  may  have  been  a 
breeder  or  a late  migrant  (Jide  JK),  but  a road- 
killed  bird  in  Chase  2 Jul  QK)  was  likely  a 
breeder.  The  only  Common  Gallinule  reported 
away  from  Red  Slough  was  at  the  distant  Chey- 
enne Bottoms  7 Jul  (RS).  A Sandhill  Crane  in 
Barber,  KS  23  Jul  (SL,  JP)  was  a surprise;  the 
pair  in  Scotts  Bluff,  NE  apparently  lost  their 
2012  chick;  it  could  not  be  located  8 Jul  (KD). 

Shorebirds  took  advantage  of  the  remaining 
water  at  Cheyenne  Bottoms  and  Quivira  dur- 
ing Jun,  although  little  water  remained  into 
Jul  (Jide  JK).  Among  the  odd  summer  vagrants 
were  a Black-bellied  Plover  at  Quivira  2 Jul 


(MR)  and  1-2  at  Cheyenne  Bottoms  4-6  Jul 
(SSc,  JVK).  Single  American  Golden-Plovers 
were  at  Cheyenne  Bottoms  210K)&27Jun 
(MR),  at  Salt  Plains  7 Jul  (M&MP),  at  Hefner 
11  Jul  (PV),  in  Johnson,  KS  18  Jul  (MT),  in  Stan- 
ton and  Madison,  NE  26  Jul  (MB),  and  in  Doug- 
las, KS  30  Jul  (MA,  JK).  Single  Semipalmated 
Plovers  lingered  in  Johnson,  KS  3 Jun  (MT,  GY) 
and  at  Quivira  through  16  Jul  (EM).  Piping 
Plover  is  a rare  migrant  in  Kansas;  one  at  Chey- 
enne Bottoms  1-2  Jun  QC)  was  tardy,  while 
first  in  fall  were  one  in  Miami,  KS  24  Jul  QW) 
and  9 in  Douglas  25-30  Jul  (MA,  JK,  HL,  MRo). 
An  impressive  735  Killdeer  were  at  Marais  des 
Cygnes  N.WR.,  Linn,  KS  17  Jul  (MA).  Few 
Black-necked  Stilts  were  reported  in  Nebraska 
and  Kansas,  as  might  be  expected  with  poor 
water  conditions;  one  was  easterly  in  Johnson, 
KS  7 Jun  (MT,  GY),  and  the  only  Rainwater 
Basin  report  was  of  2 apparent  non-breeders 
in  Clay  30  Jun  OQ]).  Two  Black-necked  Stilts 
were  in  Comanche,  OK  4 Jun  (JAG),  and  up  to 
4 were  at  Red  Slough,  where  rare,  through  the 
period  (DA).  Rare  in  the  se.  portion  of  the  Re- 
gion, an  American  Avocet  was  at  Red  Slough 
17  Jun  (DA).  The  35  southbound  Solitary 
Sandpipers  in  Antelope,  NE  25  Jul  (MB)  belied 
their  name.  Apparent  fall  migrants  were  24 
Greater  Yellowlegs  at  Cheyenne  Bottoms  27 
Jun  (MR),  a Willet  in  Platte,  NE  27  Jun  0Q))> 
and  a Willet  at  Quivira  29  Jun  (BJ).  An  unsea- 
sonable Lesser  Yellowlegs  was  in  Lincoln,  NE 
19  Jun  (TJW).  Two  Whimbrels  and  9 Hud- 
sonian  Godwits  at  Cheyenne  Bottoms  2 Jun 
(MR)  were  tardy.  Two  Long-billed  Curlews  in 
Platte,  NE  27  Jun  OQJ)  and  3 in  Johnson,  KS  18 
Jul  (MT)  were  easterly.  Long-billed  Curlews  at 


This  juvenile  Cave  Swallow  at  Red  Slough  Wildlife  Management  Area,  McCurtain  County,  Oklahoma  12  June  2012  could  have 
been  a wanderer  from  breeding  areas  south  of  the  Red  River.  Photograph  by  Dave  Arbour. 
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Rose-breasted  Grosbeaks  are  not  known  to  nest  in  Oklahoma,  and  this  im- 
mature bird  at  a feeder  in  Broken  Bow,  McCurtain  County  21  June  2012  was 
most  likely  a wanderer.  Photograph  by  Berlin  Heck. 


Cheyenne  Bottoms  21  Jun  QK)  and  at  Quivira 
7 Jul  (MR,  RS,  GS)  were  southbound,  as  were 
single  Marbled  Godwits  at  Cheyenne  Bottoms 
21  QK)  & 27  Jun  (MR).  A Ruddy  Turnstone 
tarried  4 Jun  at  the  Salt  Plains  (GH  et  al);  re- 
turning birds  were  in  Johnson,  KS  27  & 30  Jul 
(MA,  JK).  Some  85  northbound  Sanderlings 
were  at  the  Salt  Plains  4 Jun,  with  5 still  pres- 
ent 14  Jun  (GH);  2 were  in  Sheridan,  NE  5 Jun 
(CNK),  The  biggest  surprise  of  the  season  was 
the  ad.  Red-necked  Stint  at  Quivira  1-2  Jul 
(BJ,  MPH,  m.ob.;  ph.),  a first  record  for  Kansas 
and  the  Region.  White-rumped  Sandpiper  is  a 
late  migrant,  often  detected  well  into  Jun,  but 
the  10,000-t  at  Cheyenne  Bottoms  2 Jun  (MR) 
was  a high  count  for  Jun;  1 1 were  still  there  21 
Jun  QK),  and  one  was  very  late  at  Quivira  29 
Jun  (BJ,  GS).  Tardy  Baird’s  Sandpipers  were  in 
Sheridan,  NE  5 Jun  (CNK)  and  in  Johnson,  KS 
13  Jun  (MT,  GY).  A single  Dunlin  was  at  Chey- 
enne Bottoms  2 Jun  (MR).  Buff-breasted  Sand- 
pipers arrived  early,  led  by  singles  in  Nance, 
NE  17  Jul  OLL),  Sedgwick,  KS  21  Jul  (PJ),  and 
Salt  Plains  23  Jul  (GH);  at  least  57  were  tallied 
by  the  end  of  the  period  in  Kansas  (fide  JK). 
Record-early  juv.  Short-billed  Dowitchers  for 
Nebraska  were  2 in  Antelope,  NE  23  Jul  (MB). 
A territorial  female  Wilson’s  Phalarope  in  Clay, 
NE  12  Jun  (LB)  was  likely  one  of  only  occa- 
sional breeders  there,  and  a Red-necked  Phala- 
rope was  late  at  Cheyenne  Bottoms  2 Jun  QM). 

Only  one  Laughing  Gull  was  reported,  that 
in  Douglas,  KS  22-30  Jul  (MA);  this  species 
is  still  a vagrant  in  the  Region.  Usually  only 
small  numbers  of  Franklin’s  Gulls  linger  into 
Jun,  but  400  were  still  in  Greenwood,  KS  2 Jun 
(DMk).  The  only  California  Gull  reported  was 
an  ad.  at  McConaughy  27  Jul  (TJW);  numbers 
begin  to  build  there  after  mid-Jul.  The  low 
point  for  Herring  Gull  numbers  in  the  Region 
is  Jun-Jul;  barely  making  it  into  the  report 
period,  one  was  at  Cheyenne  Bottoms  1 Jun 
(JC),  and  2 appeared  at  McConaughy  27  Jul 
(TJW).  A Caspian  Tern  was  still  present  at  the 
Salt  Plains  4 Jun  (GH  et  al).  An  interesting  col- 
lection of  terns  visited  Douglas,  KS  at  the  end 
of  the  period,  including  an  excellent  count  of 
348  Black  Terns  30  Jul  (MA,  JK)  and  an  ad. 
Common  Tern  25  Jul  (MA,  HL,  MRo). 

CUCKOOS  THROUGH  SWALLOWS 

Black-billed  Cuckoo  is  at  a low  ebb  in  the  Re- 
gion; following  a single  report  in  spring,  none 
were  reported  this  period.  At  the  e.  edge  of  the 
n.  Nebraska  range  were  single  Common  Poor- 
wills  in  Brown  and  Key  a Paha  19  Jun  (CNK). 
Two  Chuck-will’s-widows  were  northerly  in 
Cedar,  NE  27  Jun  (MB).  A nest  with  one  chick 
was  photographed  in  Richardson,  NE  6 Jun 
(MB),  only  the  2nd  documented  nest  for  the 
state.  Westerly  reports  of  Ruby-throated  Hum- 


mingbird in  Nebraska  involved  a 
belated  record  of  a pair  with  a nest 
late  May-early  Jun  2002  in  Cher- 
ry (TJW).  Other  Ruby-throateds 
were  a female  in  Keith,  NE  2 Jun 
QO),  with  2 there  24  & 29  Jun 
QO,  CNK);  a pair  in  Garfield  May 
through  at  least  mid-Jun  (B&KG); 
and  a male  31  May  and  female  10- 
14  Jun  in  Scotts  Bluff  (KD).  The 
only  Black-chinned  Humming- 
bird documented  away  from  sw. 

Oklahoma  was  in  Cleveland,  OK 
10  Jul  (BD).  The  DeLara  yard  in 
Scotts  Bluff,  NE  is  the  place  for  w. 
hummers  (KD).  Single  Calliopes 
there  were  seen  1 Jul  (imm./fem.; 
very  early)  and  29  Jul  (male),  and 
Broad-taileds  were  there  3 Jul  (ad. 
male),  8 Jul  (subad.  male),  and  20 
Jul  (a  female  and  another  subad. 
male).  A female  Broad-tailed  was 
also  in  Nuckolls,  NE  26  Jul  (NF; 
fide  KD,  WRS);  there  are  about  10  fall  records 
for  the  e.  half  of  Nebraska.  The  Nebraska  Pan- 
handle hosted  6 Rufous  Hummingbirds,  all  ad. 
males,  beginning  3 Jul  (KD,  AS);  the  first  to  ap- 
pear in  Kansas  were  in  Pawnee  27-28  Jul  (SS). 
A Selasphorus  hummer  was  in  Wichita,  KS  26 
Jul  (TE).  Peregrine  Falcons  in  Reno,  KS  2 Jul 
(CH)  and  at  Quivira  4 Jul  (KB,  NV),  ahead 
of  normal  migration  time,  were  likely  from 
breeding  sites  in  some  Regional  cities  or  were 
from  Rocky  Mountain  populations. 

An  Olive-sided  Flycatcher  was  in  Coman- 
che, OK  8 Jun  QAG);  another  was  record  early 
31  Jul  in  Otoe,  NE  (LF,  SQ).  Singing  Western 
Wood-Pewees  were  noted  e.  to  Key  a Paha  and 
Brown,  NE  19  Jun  at  locations  where  Eastern 
Wood-Pewees  were  also  present  (CNK).  An 
Acadian  Flycatcher  nest  in  Wabaunsee,  KS  23 
Jun  (DL)  was  the  first  for  the  county  and  “one 
of  the  westernmost  breeding  records”  for  the 
state  (fide  JK)',  4 birds  were  there  15  Jun  (TE). 
Willow  Flycatchers  arrived  somewhat  early  in 
Kansas,  with  one  in  Rooks  26  Jul  (JVK)  and  3 
in  Douglas  29-30  Jul  (MA,  GC.  JM).  Three  Wil- 
lows in  Linn,  KS  16  Jul  QC)  may  have  been 
local  breeders.  A Least  Flycatcher  lingered  in 
Kiowa,  OK  8 Jun  (DG,  VF),  and  another  in 
Scotts  Bluff,  NE  20  Jun  (AD)  was  noteworthy 
as  a potential  breeder.  A Cordilleran  Flycatch- 
er was  at  the  e.  edge  of  its  Nebraska  range  in 
Dawes  20  Jul  (TJW),  and  a Say’s  Phoebe  was 
easterly  in  Rock,  NE  19  Jun  (NR).  Ash-throated 
Flycatcher  is  regular  only  along  the  sw.  edge  of 
the  Region,  n.  to  extreme  sw.  Kansas,  where  2 
were  found  in  Morton  8 Jun  QM)  and  3 on  23 
Jul  (SL,  JP);  another  was  located  in  Major,  OK 
2 Jun  (PJ),  where  rare.  Two  Great  Kiskadees 
continued  through  the  entire  period  at  Red 


Slough  (DA,  FH,  m.ob.).  Three  Scissor-tailed 
Flycatchers  were  in  Kearney,  NE  3-10  Jun  (LR, 
RH,  D&JP)  and  16-18  Jul  (LR,  RH). 

Two  White-eyed  Vireos  in  Sedgwick  KS  7 
Jun  QC)  were  at  the  extending  w.  edge  of  the 
Kansas  summer  range.  A Black-capped  Vireo 
located  in  Kiowa,  OK  8 Jun  (DG,  VF)  may 
depict  expansion  of  the  Wichita  Mts.  popula- 
tion westward.  Black-billed  Magpie  has  been 
essentially  extirpated  from  e.  Kansas,  likely  by 
West  Nile  Virus  (fide  JK)',  reports  were  e.  only 
to  Osborne,  Russell,  and  Smith  (JK).  Continu- 
ing to  expand  its  range  northwestward  from  se. 
Kansas,  Fish  Crow  is  now  annual  in  Douglas 
(fide  JK),  where  2 were  seen  18  Jul  (JW,  GYe). 
The  only  report  of  Chihuahuan  Raven  in  sw. 
Kansas  was  of  2 in  Morton  7 Jul  (IH);  this  spe- 
cies is  becoming  rarer  in  the  Region.  A Cave 
Swallow  far  afield  was  one  in  Pratt,  KS  1 Jun 
(PJ);  at  least  two  pairs  bred  in  Comanche,  OK 
(M&LT,  m.ob.)  and  up  to  3 birds  were  at  Red 
Slough  12-30  Jun  (DA). 

NUTHATCHES  THROUGH  FINCHES 

Red-breasted  Nuthatches  appeared  in  the  Re- 
gion as  early  as  9 Jul  in  Lincoln,  NE  (TJW)  and 
Lawrence,  KS  (PW);  others  were  found  in  Rus- 
sell, KS  11  Jul  (JK),  in  Buffalo,  NE  25  Jul  OMu. 
fide  LR,  RH),  and  in  Scotts  Bluff  26  Jul  (AD). 
Westerly  were  2 Sedge  Wrens  in  Osborne,  KS 
12  Jul  QK)-  There  are  fewer  than  10  summer 
records  of  Bewick’s  Wren  in  Nebraska;  one 
in  Lincoln  10-15  Jul  was  rather  pale,  possibly 
southwestern  in  provenance  (TJW).  A Marsh 
Wren  in  Johnson,  KS  1 Jun  (J&RR)  was  unex- 
pected, as  was  a Blue-gray  Gnatcatcher  in  Ford, 
KS  30  Jul  QC).  Two  Curve -billed  Thrashers  in 
Stevens,  KS  8 Jun  0M)  were  within  their  limited 
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sw,  Kansas  range.  A singing  Wood  Thrush  was 
westerly  in  Sedgwick,  KS  13  Jun  OO.  where 
the  species  is  known  mostly  as  a migrant.  Mc- 
Cown’s  Longspur  was  reported  from  known 
Nebraska  locations  in  Sioux  10  Jun  (WM)  and 
Scotts  Bluff  16  Jun  (AK,  HKH).  An  Ovenbird 
in  Sumner,  KS  23  Jul  (SL,  JP)  was  possibly  an 
early  fall  migrant.  Three  Northern  Parulas  in 
Sedgwick,  KS  7 Jun  QC)  were  westerly.  Tardy 
warblers  included  a westerly  Magnolia  in  Rus- 
sell, KS  3 Jun  (JK),  a Chestnut-sided  in  Elk,  KS 
2 Jun  (DMk),  and  a Black-throated  Green  in 
Sarpy,  NE  2 Jun  QR)-  Scarlet  Tanagers  were 
westerly  in  Sedgwick,  KS  7 Jun  QC)  and  Custer, 
NE  17  Jul  (TJW). 

Spotted  and  Eastern  Towhees  hybridize  in  a 
zone  that  extends  from  ne.  Nebraska  into  n.- 
cen.  Kansas;  a hybrid  was  in  Smith,  KS  17  Jul 
(JK).  Cassin’s  Sparrow  appeared  to  withdraw 
from  Nebraska  this  season;  only  one  was  re- 
ported, in  Sioux  9 Jun  (KS).  Savannah  Sparrow 
is  a rare  and  local  breeder  in  nw.  Nebraska;  a 
small  colony  of  three  pairs  was  noted  1 1 Jun 
m Sheridan,  NE  for  a 2nd  year  (WM).  A late 
Lincolns  Sparrow  was  in  Lincoln,  NE  4 Jun 
(MSS).  A female  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak  with 
a young  bird  in  Barton,  KS  21  Jun  QR)  pro- 
vided a westerly  breeding  record  for  the  spe- 
cies; an  imm.  appeared  at  a McCurtain,  OK 
feeder  21  Jun  (BH  et  al).  Painted  Bunting  is 
increasing  in  numbers  westward  in  Kansas;  ad. 
males  were  at  two  sites  in  Morton  13-14  Jun 
(DH)  and  at  another  in  Ellsworth  29  Jun  (MR). 
Dry  conditions  affected  Dickcissels,  with  birds 
disappearing  from  upland  areas  in  Lincoln,  NE 
by  10  Jul;  they  remained  in  nearby  lowland  al- 
falfa fields  (TJW).  Decreased  breeding  activity 


by  Dickcissels  in  Kansas  was  noted  through- 
out Jul,  accompanied  by  noticeable  overhead 
morning  passages  QK)-  Bobolink  is  a sporad- 
ic breeder  in  extreme  ne.  Kansas,  but  an  ad. 
male  in  Jackson  1 1 Jul  (JH)  was  a bit  southerly. 
An  early-moving  and  easterly  Yellow-headed 
Blackbird  appeared  in  Linn,  KS  17  Jul  (MA). 
Yellow-headed  Blackbirds  in  Beaver,  OK  19 
Jun  OWo)  may  suggest  local  breeding. 

Red  Crossbills  put  in  numerous  surprise  ap- 
pearances this  summer,  with  about  50  report- 
ed across  Nebraska  and  Kansas  beginning  in 
Jul  (fide  WRS,  JK).  Type  2 Red  Crossbills  breed 
in  Ponderosa  Pine  in  nw.  Nebraska  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  e.  to  Appalachia,  and 
recordings  made  in  Osborne,  KS  were  indeed  of 
Type  2 (v.r.  HA).  Photographs  and  calls  heard 
in  w.  Kansas  further  confirmed  Type  2 birds 
(SS,  JK,  JVK).  A large -billed  Red  Crossbill  of 
undetermined  Type  was  as  far  e.  as  Jackson,  KS 
22  Jul  (MH),  and  2-4  were  as  far  e.  as  Stanton, 
NE  24-26  Jul  (MB).  Ad.  Pine  Siskins  were  feed- 
ing young  in  Sheridan,  NE  5 Jun  (CNK),  the  e. 
edge  of  the  Pine  Ridge  breeding  range.  Lesser 
Goldfinches  continue  in  areas  where  formerly 
rare;  2 were  in  Beaver,  OK  29  Jun  OWo),  and 
good  numbers  frequented  feeders  in  s.  Scotts 
Bluff,  NE  during  summer,  including  2 green- 
backed  males  21  Jun  (LH). 
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A Birder’s  Guide  to  Belize 

Bursting  at  the  seams  with  wildlife  feathered,  furred,  and  finned,  tiny 
but  diverse  Belize  is  an  ideal  destination  for  birders  and  naturalists. 
Whether  on  your  first  birding  trip  to  Centrai  America  or  your  fiftieth, 
you'll  find  Belize  we  1 1 -forested,  friendly,  easily  navigated,  and  filled 
with  natural  beauty.  This  invaluable  guide  will  help  you  get  the  most 
from  your  time  in  this  splendid  country. 
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In  contrast  to  the  summer  of  2011,  most 
areas  of  the  state  received  near-normal 
amounts  of  rainfall.  Lagging  in  this  category 
were  parts  of  the  Trans-Pecos  and  the  north- 
western portion  of  the  state,  but  by  the  end  of 
the  period,  most  areas  received  beneficial  rain- 
fall. Predictably,  breeding  bird  populations  in 
all  areas  appeared  to  have  been  reduced  after 
the  severity  of  the  2011  drought.  Productiv- 
ity seems  to  have  been  good  in  a wide  variety 
of  species  over  most  areas  of  the  state  during 
2012. 

The  big  birding  news  was  the  discovery  of 
the  state’s  first  Black-tailed  Godwit  at  Brazoria 
National  Wildlife  Refuge,  Brazoria  County  on 
4 June.  This  bird  spent  the  entire  period  in  the 
area  moving  from  pond  to  pond  as  the  water 
levels  varied  with  evaporation  and  rain  events. 
Adding  excitement  was  the  continued  presence 
of  the  Tropical  Mockingbird  at  Sabine  Woods, 
Jefferson  County,  which  paired  with  a Northern 
Mockingbird  and  raised  young. 

WATERFOWL  THROUGH  HERONS 

Never  regular  in  cen.  Texas,  2 Fulvous  Whis- 
tling-Ducks were  Hornsby  Bend,  Travis  8-9  Jul 
(ph.  NM,  m.ob.)  and  2 more  near  Utley,  Bas- 
trop 24  Jul  (BF).  Up  to  8 were  present  at  Vil- 
lage Creek  Drying  Beds,  Tarrant  10  Jun-1  Jul 
(m.ob.).  Unusual  was  a seemingly  wild  Greater 
White-fronted  Goose  near  Tow  on  L.  Buchan- 
an, Llano  24  Jul  (ph.  TFe);  another  lingered 
through  the  season  at  Slough  Pond,  Temple, 
Bell  (RP).  A Wood  Duck  at  Lubbock,  Lubbock 
5 Jul  (CC)  provided  only  the  3rd  Jul  record  for 
the  South  Plains.  A Mottled  Duck  was  found 
at  Texas  Eastman  in  Longview,  Harrison  25  Jul 
(DB,  LB).  The  wet  spring  led  to  many  linger- 
ing Blue -winged  Teal,  with  31  still  present  at 
Brazoria  N.WR.,  Brazoria  2 Jun  (RW).  A male 


Cinnamon  Teal  present  at  Brazoria  N.WR., 
Brazoria  until  9 Jun  (RW,  PR  et  al.)  was  the 
first  ever  summer  record  for  the  Upper  Texas 
Coast  (hereafter,  U.T.C.).  Another  was  at  Vil- 
lage Creek  Drying  Beds,  Tarrant  31  Jul  QSi).  A 
male  and  a female  Canvasback  at  McNary  Res., 
Hudspeth  12  Jun  QP)  were  rare  for  summer.  Up 
to  2 Ring-necked  Ducks  were  reported  from  El 
Franco  Lee  County  Park,  Horris  4 Jun  (MA),  21 
Jun  OBe),  and  29  Jul  (StL).  A male  Surf  Scoter 
photographed  at  Port  Bolivar,  Galveston  10  Jun 
(ph.  SSe)  made  just  the  2nd  summer  U.T.C. 
record.  Four  Buffleheads  were  at  Laguna  Atas- 
cosa, Cameron  30  Jun  (fide  MG).  Inland  Red- 
breasted Mergansers  were  at  Lake  Arrowhead 
S.P,  Clay  8 Jun  (DB,  LB)  and  L.  Lavon,  Collin  6 
Jul  (CF).  A Masked  Duck  present  at  Sabal  Palm, 
Cameron  5 Jun-2  Jul  (tSP  et  al.)  eventually 
molted  into  definitive  male  plumage.  A Ruddy 
Duck  and  a Ring-necked  Duck  spent  the  sum- 
mer at  Texas  Eastman  in  Longview,  Harrison 
(DB,  LB,  ME). 

Up  to  2 Least  Grebes  were  seen  at  Brazos 
Bend  S.P,  Fort  Bend  2 Jun-7  Jul  (BVA,  SB  et 
al).  Another  was  seen  at  El  Franco  Lee  County 
Park,  Harris  29-31  Jul  (StL,  JBe).  One  of  the  2 
Western  Grebes  present  at  L.  Casa  Blanca,  Lar- 
edo, Webb  in  the  winter/spring  stayed  into  the 
summer  (MG).  A Sooty  Shearwater  was  found 
in  the  surf  on  Padre  Island  N.S.,  Kenedy  7 Jul 
(ph.  JHo).  Far-ranging  Wood  Storks  included 
one  at  Cook’s  Slough,  Uvalde  18  Jun  (BR)  and 
2 there  6 Jul  (ph.  BR).  The  highest  count  was 
1200  seen  flying  over  Sheldon  Lake  S.P,  Harris 
10  Jun  (ph.  CP).  A Masked  Booby  was  seen  fly- 
ing southward  along  the  beach  at  Boca  Chica, 
Cameron  9 Jul  (ph.  EB).  Undoubtedly  the  most 
unusual  sighting  in  East  Texas  this  summer  was 
an  ad.  Brown  Booby  on  L.  Sam  Rayburn  near 
Broaddus,  San  Augustine  7 Jul  (ph.  RB).  An  elu- 
sive Least  Bittern  was  at  Austin,  Travis  21  Jun-1 
Jul  (MK,  m.ob.);  as  many  as  6 were  on  Braunig 
L.,  Bexar  24  Jun-1  Jul,  including  at  least  one 
breeding  pair  (BWi).  Wayward  Tricolored  Her- 
ons were  at  Alpine,  Brewster  1-3  Jun  (ML,  ph. 
COJ),  at  McNary  Res.,  Hudspeth  30  Jul  (JP),  and 
in  Palo  Pinto  10  Jun  (GCo,  SGI).  A juv.  Reddish 
Egret  visited  Welch  Park,  L.  Somerville,  Burle- 
son 14  Jul  (ph.  BWr). 

KITES  THROUGH  SKIMMER 

Two  active  Swallow-tailed  Kite  nests  found  only 
15  m apart  at  Newport  4 Jun  (GP,  TZ)  were  the 
first  for  Harris  in  100  years.  One  seen  at  Re- 
saca  de  la  Palma  S.P,  Cameron  1-6  Jul  (SW) 
was  thought  to  be  an  early  migrant.  A pair  of 
White-tailed  Kites  near  Gallatin,  Cherokee  22 
Jun  (CWe)  was  unexpected  for  East  Texas. 
There  has  been  a notable  increase  in  nest- 
ing Mississippi  Kites  in  the  central  Oaks  and 
Prairies  region,  particularly  in  Bell  (RP),  Brazos 


(KA  et  al),  and  McLennan  (JaK,  F&NG).  Most 
Bald  Eagles  depart  for  the  summer,  so  birds 
seen  at  Pearland,  Brazoria  2-26  Jun  (BL)  and  L. 
Houston,  Harris  1 Jun  (SO)  were  notable.  Six 
ad.  Harris’s  Hawks  produced  at  least  7 young 
at  Lubbock,  Lubbock,  with  birds  seen  through 
the  period  (AHe,  m.ob.);  this  is  the  only  known 
breeding  site  in  this  region  of  the  state,  and 
this  is  the  first  year  that  more  than  one  pair 
has  nested.  A subad.  Sharp-shinned  Hawk  was 
photographed  at  Amarillo,  Potter  25  Jun  (fide 
RLe). 

An  American  Coot  in  Lee  1-2  Jun  (HB)  pro- 
vided a first  summer  record  for  the  county.  Two 
Sandhill  Cranes  were  near  Panhandle,  Carson 
1-8  Jun  (ph.  ME),  where  the  species  is  acciden- 
tal in  summer.  Three  Black-bellied  Plovers  at 
L.  Meredith,  Hutchinson  29  Jul  (BP)  were  early 
for  the  Panhandle.  An  ad.  American  Golden- 
Plover  in  mostly  alternate  plumage  found  on 
Follett’s  L,  Brazoria  23  Jun  (ph.  JKe)  is  one 
of  few  Jun  records  for  the  U.T.C.  Up  to  2 juv. 
Snowy  Plovers  near  Tow  on  L.  Buchanan,  Llano 
24-28  Jul  (TFe)  were  perhaps  indicative  of  local 
breeding.  A Piping  Plover  thrilled  observers  at 
Longview,  Harrison  24  Jul  (DB,  ME),  and  an- 
other was  observed  there  25  Jul  (DB,  LB).  Two 
ad.  Black-necked  Stilts  with  4 fledglings  on 
L.  Buchanan  near  Tow,  Llano  24  Jul  (ph.  TFe) 
probably  represented  the  first  breeding  record 
for  the  county.  A late  Spotted  Sandpiper  was 
seen  at  Brazoria  N.WR.,  Brazoria  9 Jun  (RW, 
MG  et  al).  The  bird  of  the  summer  was  Texas’s 
first  Black-tailed  Godwit  at  Brazoria  N.WR., 
Brazoria  4 Jun+  (tRW  et  al.).  It  became  harder 
to  find  later  in  the  summer,  as  local  pond  lev- 
els changed  with  evaporation  and  rainfall.  This 
bird  was  well  documented  by  birders  from 
around  the  country,  and  some  thought  it  to  be 
of  the  nominate  subspecies.  Up  to  4 Hudsonian 
Godwits  lingered  well  into  the  season  at  Bra- 
zoria N.WR.,  Brazoria,  with  2 still  there  2 Jul 
(RW  et  al).  An  amazing  summering  total  of  62 
Red  Knots  was  noted  on  the  Matagorda  side  of 
San  Bernard  N.WR.  18  Jun  (ph.  JW).  At  least 
3 Sanderlings  from  the  spring  lingered  at  Fort 
Hancock  Res.,  Hudspeth  through  6 Jun  QP  ph. 
BZ),  furnishing  a first  Jun  record  for  the  El  Paso 
area;  5 at  L.  Meredith,  Hutchinson  29  Jul  (BP) 
were  early.  White-rumped  Sandpipers  lingered 
at  Brazoria  N.WR.,  Brazoria  into  early  Jul,  with 
5-7  still  present  4 Jul  (PH).  A Baird’s  Sandpiper 
seen  at  Brazoria  N.WR.,  Brazoria  3-6  Jun  made 
the  first  ever  U.T.C.  summer  record  (DS,  GP, 
TZ,  FC,  LMR).  Pectoral  Sandpipers  also  lin- 
gered at  Brazoria  N.WR.,  Brazoria,  with  8 still 
present  9 Jun  (RW,  MG  et  al.);  a single  there 
23  Jun  may  have  been  moving  northward  but 
was  most  likely  returning  (GCo,  SGI,  DM).  An 
altemate-plumaged  Dunlin  was  at  Brazoria 
N.WR.,  Brazoria  15  Jun  (RW).  As  many  as  6 
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Stilt  Sandpipers  were  still  at  Brazoria  N.WR., 
Brazona  13  Jim  (RW)  and  3 there  16  Jun  QR); 
one  lingered  until  fall  migrants  began  return- 
ing in  late  Jun  and  early  Jul  (m.ob.).  Not  eas- 
ily detected  as  a fall  migrant  in  cen.  Texas,  a 
Short-billed  Dowitcher  was  at  Bastrop,  Bastrop 
27  Jul  (BF).  Totally  bizarre  was  an  American 
Woodcock  feeding  in  irrigated  areas  of  Estero 
Llano  Grande  S.R,  Hidalgo  18Jul+  (RRo).  Up  to 
3 Wilson’s  Phalaropes  were  at  Brazoria  N.W.R., 
Brazoria  5-18  Jun  (JO,  RW  et  al).  A female 
Red-necked  Phalarope  found  at  Roger’s  Pond  at 
Brazoria  N.WR.,  Brazoria  2 Jun  (RW,  ph.  BL, 
SH,  TFi  et  al.)  made  the  first  Jun  record  for  the 
Upper  Texas  Coast. 

Rare  for  the  summer  season,  Franklin’s  Gulls 
were  found  at  Fort  Hancock  Res.,  Hudspeth  6 
Jun  (BZ),  at  Brazoria  N.WR.,  Brazoria  9 Jun 
(MG,  ST,  BG),  and  over  Lubbock,  Lubbock  5 Jul 
(AHe).  A Lesser  Black-backed  Gull  was  in  Bra- 
zoria 23  Jun  (GB);  6 were  at  Quintana,  Brazo- 
ria 22  Jul  (MBa);  one  was  at  Padre  Island  N.S., 
Kleberg  15  Jul  (ph.  JM);  and  one  was  at  Boca 
Chica,  Cameron  15  Jul  (ph.  MBS).  A crippled 
Glaucous  Gull  was  recovered  in  Drum  Bay, 
Brazoria  4 Jun  (SH,  ph.  JW).  A Least  Tern  nest 
was  documented  at  L.  Meredith,  Hutchinson  9 
Jun  (BP),  and  6 were  counted  at  Greenbelt  L., 
Donley  11  Jun  (10).  An  out-of-season  Caspian 
Tern  visited  Kurth  L.,  Angelina  27  Jul  (LD).  Two 
Black  Skimmers  surprised  observers  as  they 
flew  downriver  on  the  Rio  Grande  at  Salinefto, 
Starr  30  Jul  (FC,  DS). 

DOVES  THROUGH  FALCONS 

A Common  Ground-Dove  lingered  at  Sabine 
Pass,  Jefferson  through  9 Jun  (SM).  A Black- 
billed Cuckoo  at  Utley,  Bastrop  3 Jun  (BF) 
was  a rare  find.  Groove-billed  Anis  at  the  In- 


Groove-billed Anis  regularly  wander  up  the  Rio  Grande  into  Val  Verde 
County,  but  they  are  surprisingly  infrequently  encountered  along  the 
Devils  River  and  Pecos  River  drainages.  This  one  was  at  the  Independence 
Creek  Preserve,  Terrell  County  1 June  2012.  Photograph  by  Sam  Fason. 


dependence  Creek  Preserve,  Terrell  1 Jun  (ph. 
SF)  and  near  Utopia,  Bandera  1 Jul  (MH)  were 
unexpected.  Common  Poorwills  were  found  in 
Throckmorton  4 Jul  (MBr)  and  Somervell  15  Jul 
(GL).  An  ad.  male  Allen’s  Hummingbird  at  the 
Davis  Mountains  Resort,  Jeff  Davis  15  Jul  (KB) 
set  an  early  fall  arrival  date  for  the  Davis  Mts. 
The  only  Broad-billed  Hummingbird  reported 
was  a female  in  El  Paso,  El  Paso  13  Jun  (JP). 
A Ringed  Kingfisher  near  Youngsport  31  Jul 
(GCr)  was  a rare  find  for  Bell.  Woodpeckers 
seem  to  be  thriving  in  the  Pineywoods  with  the 
abundance  of  dead  trees  killed  by  drought  in 
the  previous  two  years.  Numbers  of  Red-head- 
ed Woodpeckers  this  summer  were  higher  than 
they  have  been  in  years,  including  many  reports 
of  fledged  young  (DW).  A pair  of  Red-headeds 
was  along  the  Navasota  R.,  Brazos  5 Jul  QHa, 
LH);  5 ads.  and  a juv.  were  in  s.  Grimes  8 Jul 
(DV).  After  years  of  speculation  about  breeding 
Acorn  Woodpeckers  at  El  Paso,  El  Paso,  confir- 
mation finally  came  14-20  Jun  (ph.  JKi).  The 
species  is  found  at  a minimum  of  three  sites 
in  w.  El  Paso  neighborhoods,  and  breeding  is 
likely  occurring  at  more  than  one  of  these  lo- 
cations. The  closest  breeding  population  is  in 
the  Organ  Mts.  of  New  Mexico,  about  64  km  to 
the  north.  A male  Golden-fronted  Woodpecker 
paired  with  an  apparent  Golden-fronted  x Red- 
bellied  hybrid  at  Sabine  Woods,  Jefferson  pro- 
duced 2 young  (m.ob.).  A subad.  Red-naped 
Sapsucker  was  quite  unexpected  at  Lubbock, 
Lubbock  5 Jul  (PK)  and  probably  represented 
a post-breeding  wanderer.  At  least  one  pair  of 
American  Kestrels  successfully  nested  for  a 2nd 
consecutive  year  in  Temple,  Bell  (SSn,  RP).  A 
Peregrine  Falcon  at  Brazoria  N.WR.,  Brazoria  6 
Jun  (ph.  FF,  RH)  was  rare  for  the  season. 

FLYCATCHERS  THROUGH  SWALLOWS 

A Western  Wood-Pewee  was  an  unex- 
pected find  in  McBride  Canyon,  Potter  8 
Jul  (BP).  Early  Willow  Flycatchers  were 
seen  at  L.  McClellan,  Gray  21  Jul  (BP),  the 
Petersburg  Cemetery,  Hale  28  Jul  (AHe), 
near  Crosbyton,  Crosby  29  Jul  (KH),  and 
at  Lubbock,  Lubbock  31  Jul  (CC,  m.ob.). 
A Least  Flycatcher  at  Sabine  Woods,  Jeffer- 
son 14  Jul  (SM)  set  a new  U.T.C.  early  fall 
record.  The  breeding  Gray  Flycatchers  in 
Dog  Canyon,  Guadalupe  Mountains  N.P, 
Culberson  from  spring  were  monitored 
over  the  summer;  a begging  fledgling  was 
documented  12  Jun  (CR),  confirming  suc- 
cessful breeding  for  that  range.  A single 
Buff-breasted  Flycatcher  was  in  the  Davis 
Mountains  Preserve,  Jeff  Davis  7 (ML,  RP) 
& 14-15  Jul  (CR).  A pair  of  Dusky-capped 
Flycatchers  was  at  Tobe  Spring,  Davis 
Mountains  Preserve,  Jeff  Davis  7-14  Jul 
(ML,  RP,  CR),  but  no  young  were  found. 


Brown-crested  Flycatchers  are  perhaps  slowly 
expanding  northward.  Two  seemingly  territo- 
rial birds  were  present  at  Bastrop  S.P.,  Bastrop 
through  early  Jul  (BF).  At  least  2 were  present 
just  w.  of  Menard,  Menard  8 Jul  (ph.  BSt,  EF, 
CWa).  The  pair  at  Richard  Moya  Park,  Austin, 
Travis  remained  until  at  least  10  Jun  (m.ob.).  A 
pair  of  Great  Kiskadees  was  observed  at  Bay- 
view,  Galveston  3-16  Jul  (BBe).  Well  upriver 
from  its  usual  L.R.G.V  haunts  was  a Tropical 
Kingbird  at  Laredo,  Webb  6 Jun  (KT).  Another 
was  seen  at  Salineno,  Starr  30  Jul  (DS).  The 
nesting  pair  of  Tropical  Kingbirds  at  Corpus 
Christi  fledged  at  least  one  young  (MC).  The 
lingering  Rose-throated  Becard  at  Estero  Llano 
Grande  S.P,  Hidalgo  stayed  until  at  least  1 Jul 
and  even  built  a nest  (HH). 

A Warbling  Vireo  at  El  Paso,  El  Paso  15  Jun 
QP)  was  getting  late  even  for  this  notoriously 
tardy  migrant.  A Red-eyed  Vireo  near  Hack- 
berry.  Cottle  27  Jun  (BSu)  was  slightly  w.  of 
the  species’  normal  range.  Yellow-green  Vireos 
were  present  at  Sabal  Palm,  Cameron  4 Jul  QBr) 
and  along  Cannon  Rd.,  Hidalgo  10  Jul  (TFu). 
Three  Purple  Martins  were  found  20  Jul  near 
Marathon,  Brewster  (KB,  KK,  HT).  Nesting  Tree 
Swallows  were  observed  at  Brazoria  N.WR., 
Brazoria  3-6  Jun  (RW,  Jp  GP),  and  a dead  juv. 
was  found  there  28  Jun  QKe)-  Nesting  was 
also  confirmed  at  nearby  San  Bernard  N.WR., 
Brazoria  2 Jun  (RW).  Cave  Swallows  continue 
their  spread  across  East  Texas,  with  sightings  in 
Henderson  9-13  Jun  (PB)  and  Harrison  23  Jun 
(PB),  almost  at  the  Louisiana  border.  Five  were 
in  Franklin  4 Jul  (DB);  30  was  a strong  count  in 
Fannin  6 Jul  (DDC,  DL);  and  5 were  in  Hopkins 
7 Jul  (DB,  LB). 

NUTHATCHES  THROUGH  WARBLERS 

A White-breasted  Nuthatch  at  Big  Webberville 
Park,  Travis  4-5  Jun  (BF)  was  unseasonable. 
Unexpected  were  3 Rock  Wrens  in  w.  Tarrant 
10  Jun  (PJB).  A late  Marsh  Wren  was  in  Lee  1 
Jun  (HB),  the  first  summer  record  for  the  Cen- 
tral Brazos  Valley.  Completely  unexpected  was 
a Gray-cheeked  Thrush  that  lingered  in  the 
Christmas  Mts.,  Brewster  10-13  Jun  (ph.  BT). 
A singing  Swainson’s  Thrush  at  Fort  Hancock 
Res.  6 Jun  (BZ)  was  a first  for  Hudspeth.  A Gray 
Catbird  was  at  Marathon,  Brewster  26  Jun  (ph. 
MY).  A very  early  American  Pipit  was  reported 
near  Robertson,  Crosby  10  Jul  (RLo,  ShL).  A 
Cedar  Waxwing  at  the  Independence  Creek 
Preserve,  Terrell  1 Jun  (SF)  was  late. 

An  Ovenbird  was  a rather  late  migrant  near 
Cibolo,  Guadalupe  8 Jun  (AT,  ph.  CT).  A very 
early  or  perhaps  territorial  Louisiana  Wa- 
terthrush  was  near  Newport,  Harris  27  Jun 
(ph.  GP).  Although  annual  as  a fall  migrant 
in  the  Trans-Pecos,  a Louisiana  Waterthrush 
in  the  Christmas  Mts.,  Brewster  22  Jul-7  Aug 
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(CC,  SGr,  m.ob.)  was  present  for  much  lon- 
ger than  is  typical  for  the  species.  A Northern 
Waterthrush  at  L.  Ransom  Canyon,  Lubbock  4 
Jul  (CSt)  could  have  been  a lingering  spring 
migrant  or  an  extraordinarily  early  fall  mi- 
grant. Early  Black-and-white  Warblers  were 
at  Lafitte’s  Cove,  Galveston  5 Jul  (AHa)  and  at 
Bayview,  Galveston  6 Jul  (BBe).  A male  MacGil- 
livray’s  Warbler  at  El  Paso,  El  Paso  14  Jun  (BZ) 
was  notably  late.  A lingering  spring  migrant 
American  Redstart  was  at  El  Paso,  El  Paso  8 Jun 
(ph.  JN).  In  East  Texas,  where  the  species  is  a 
local  breeder,  3 were  at  Caddo  Lake  N.WR., 
Harrison  1 Jun  (PB,  MD,  VA),  and  singles  were 
at  James,  Shelby  1 Jul  (SO)  and  at  Broaddus, 
San  Augustine  9 Jul  (CWe).  Harder  to  explain 
was  the  presence  of  single  birds  at  Canyon, 
Randall  25  Jun  (MS),  Lubbock,  Lubbock  26  Jun 
(AHe),  and  at  L.  Tanglewood,  Randall  21  Jun 
(TJ).  Perhaps  even  more  unexpected  was  one 
at  Santa  Ana  N.WR.,  Hidalgo  30  Jun  (ph.  TDa). 
An  imm.  Northern  Parula  in  Arlington,  Tarrant 
28  Jun  (DDC)  was  an  unexpected  find.  The  oc- 
currence of  Yellow  Warbler  in  the  summer  in 
Texas  is  enigmatic  and  always  raises  question  of 
possible  nesting  in  the  state.  A male  sang  at  El 
Franco  Lee  County  Park,  Harris  2-10  Jun  (MA, 
JBe);  singles  at  Lubbock,  Lubbock  2 Jun  (SC) 
and  Floydada,  Floyd  2 Jun  (AHe)  were  likely 
late  migrants,  but  one  noted  near  Abernathy, 
Hale  22  Jun  (fide  AHe)  is  harder  to  categorize. 
Single  fall  migrant  Yellow  Warblers  were  found 
31  Jul  at  Lubbock,  Lubbock  (CC,  m.ob.)  and 
near  Crosbyton,  Crosby  (KH).  Following  up  on 
the  spring  discovery  of  nesting  Black-throated 
Gray  Warbler  in  Dog  Canyon,  Culberson,  one 
birder  found  a juv.  there  12  Jun  (CR).  Seldom 
encountered  away  from  the  breeding  grounds, 
a southbound  Golden-cheeked  Warbler  was 
near  Progresso,  Hidalgo  12  Jul  (BF).  A migrant 
Canada  Warbler  at  Sabine  Woods,  Jefferson  28 
Jul  (SM)  provided  the  first  U.T.C.  summer  sea- 
son record. 

SPARROWS  THROUGH  FINCHES 

A singing  Rufous-crowned  Sparrow  in  w.  Tar- 
rant 16  Jun  (GCo,  TDr)  provided  a very  rare 
summer  record  for  the  county.  A Vesper  Spar- 
row was  at  Rio  Farms,  Moore  6 Jul  (BP),  add- 
ing to  the  short  list  of  Jul  records  for  the  Pan- 
handle. A juv.  Grasshopper  Sparrow  in  Waller 
22  Jun  (HL)  furnished  a rare  breeding  record. 
A lingering  White-crowned  Sparrow  was  near 
Utley,  Bastrop  4 Jun  (BF).  A male  Northern 
Cardinal  was  at  Rio  Bosque  Wetlands  Park, 
El  Paso  6 Jul+  OSp);  the  w.  third  of  the  Trans- 
Pecos  is  one  of  the  few  places  in  the  state  were 
this  species  does  not  occur  as  a resident  and 
is  a very  rare  vagrant.  Summer  occurrences 
of  Lazuli  Buntings  in  the  state  raise  questions 
about  the  species’  status  in  the  state.  A singing 


male  was  in  extreme  w.  Palo  Pinto  10  Jun  (GCo, 
SGI),  and  another  was  at  Hagerman  N.WR., 
Grayson  28  Jul  (RRa).  An  ad.  male  Varied  Bun- 
ting was  reported  from  the  La  Puerta  Tract  of 
the  Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  N.WR.  12  Jul 
(fide  MG),  and  2 males  and  one  female  were 
present  on  the  Yturria  tract  in  Starr  throughout 
the  summer  (TB). 

A late  migrant  Yellow-headed  Blackbird 
was  noted  at  the  Independence  Creek  Pre- 
serve, Terrell  1 Jun  (SF).  Mid-summer  Yellow- 
headed Blackbirds  well  away  from  the  known 
breeding  areas  in  the  nw.  portion  of  the  state 
included  singles  at  Shipp  L.,  Bastrop  1 Jul  (BF, 
ph.  BSt),  near  Progresso,  Hidalgo  12  Jul  (BF), 
and  a male  at  Donna,  Hidalgo  31  Jul  (ph.  JD). 
Bronzed  Cowbirds  apparently  had  a minor  ir- 
ruption eastward,  with  one  at  White  Rock  L., 
Dallas  8 Jun  (BBa),  2 different  singles  around 
Midland,  Midland  23  Jun  and  28  Jul  (MN),  one 
at  Mills  Park  Pond,  San  Saba  1 Jul  (CSe),  up 
to  6 around  Webberville,  Travis  for  most  of  the 
season  (BF),  and  3 at  Temple,  Bell  through  the 
summer  (RP).  A Pine  Siskin  at  El  Paso,  El  Paso 
3 Jun  (BZ)  was  late. 
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Despite  the  heavy  damage  to  Ponderosa  Pine  glades  in  the 
Davis  Mountains  Preserve  by  wildfires  in  201 1 and  2012,  at 
least  one  Buff-breasted  flycatcher  remained  on  territory.  This 
male  was  present  from  26  April  through  at  least  15  (here  7) 

July  2012.  Photograph  by  Mark  \N.  Lockwood 

Kittner  QaK).  Mollie  Kloepper,  Harvey  Laas, 
Gregg  Lee,  Rob  Lee  (RLe),  Brad  Lirette,  Dell  Lit- 
tle, Mark  Lockwood,  Robert  Lockwood  (RLo), 
Sharon  Lockwood  (ShL),  Stephan  Lorenz  (StL), 
Linda  Martin-Rust  (LMR),  Steve  Mayes,  Na- 
than McGowan,  Jon  McIntyre,  Wayne  Meyer, 
Darlene  Moore,  Midland  Naturalists,  Jamie 
Newlin,  John  O’Brien,  Irene  Oatman,  Carolyn 
Ohl-Johnson  (COJ),  Susan  Orwig,  Greg  Page, 
Jim  Paton  (Trans-Pecos:  4325  Boy  Scout  Lane, 
El  Paso,  TX  79922.  email:  jnpaton@att.net), 
Seth  Patterson,  Barrett  Pierce,  Randy  Pinkston, 
Paul  Randall,  Bob  Rasa,  Ross  Rasmussen  (RRa), 
Janet  Rathjen,  Raul  Rodriguez  (RRo),  Chris 
Runk,  Monty  Schoenhals,  Willie  Sekula 
(South  Texas:  7063  Co.  Rd.  228,  Falls  City, 
TX  78113-2627.  email:  wsekula@copper.net), 
Stephanie  Sellish  (SSe),  Chuck  Sexton  (CSe), 
Dennis  Shepler,  Jim  Sipiora  QSi),  Steve  Snyder 
(SSn),  John  Sproul  QSp),  Cliff  Stogner  (CSt), 
Byron  Stone  (BSt),  Mary  Beth  Stowe  (MBS), 
Brady  Surber  (BSu),  Bryan  Tarbox,  Kent  Taylor, 
Steve  Taylor,  Heidi  Trudell,  Ann  Tubbs,  Charles 
Tubbs,  Darrell  Vollert,  Christian  Walker  (CWa), 
Ron  Weeks  (UTC:  110  Indian  Warrior,  Lake 
Jackson,  TX  77566.  email:  ronweeks@sbcglob- 
al.net),  Carol  Wells  (CWe),  Brad  Wier  (BWi), 
Jennifer  Wilson,  Sherry  Wilson,  David  Wolf, 
Bill  Wright  (BWr),  Matt  York,  Teri  Zambon, 
Barry  Zimmer.  O 


Mark  W.  Lockwood,  402  East  Harriet  Avenue,  Alpine, 
Texas  79830,  (mark.iockwood@tpwd.state.tx.us) 

Eric  Carpenter  (Centrai  Texas),  471 0 Canyonwood  Drive, 
Austin,  Texas  78735,  (ecarpe@gmail.com) 

Randy  Pinkston,  3505  Hemiock  Court,  Tempie, 

Texas  76502,  (drpinkston@sbcgloba(.net) 

Ron  Weeks  (Upper  Texas  Coast),  1 1 0 indian  Warrior, 
Lake  Jackson,  Texas  77566,  (ronweeks@sbcg(oba(.net) 
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As  was  trae  through  the  continent’s  cen- 
ter generally,  the  Region  was  drier  to 
much  drier  than  normal,  except  for  the 
Rio  Grande  drainage  (about  average  in  precipi- 
tation), and  was  much  warmer  than  normal, 
with  Colorado’s  West  Slope  being  record  hot.  In 
June,  Colorado  experienced  record  warmth,  ex- 
cept for  the  South  Platte  and  Rio  Grande  drain- 
ages, which  were  merely  much  warmer  than 
normal.  In  July,  only  the  Lower  Platte  drain- 
age in  southeastern  Wyoming  reached  record 
warmth,  but  the  rest  of  the  Region  was  much 
warmer  than  normal.  Precipitation  amounts  in 
June  were  much  below  normal,  except  for  the 
Lower  Platte  and  Rio  Grande  drainages,  which 
were  just  below  normal.  July  saw  moderation 


in  precipitation  values,  with  most  of  the  Region 
being  at  or  above  normal  values,  except  for 
three  drainages  in  Wyoming  and  the  Arkansas 
drainage  in  Colorado  (the  drainage  hardest 
hit  in  last  year’s  dry  conditions)  that  were  be- 
low normal.  At  the  end  of  the  season,  most  of 
Wyoming  was  under  severe  drought,  with  the 
east-central  and  southwestern  portions  hav- 
ing extreme  drought  conditions.  Colorado  was 
drier,  with  most  of  the  West  Slope  and  eastern 
plains  being  categorized  as  in  extreme  drought 
and  no  portion  of  the  state  better  off  than  se- 
vere drought. 

With  drought  comes  lowered  water  levels 
on  reservoirs,  making  for  better  conditions  for 
shorebirds  in  eastern  Colorado  than  in  the  past 
few  summers.  Highlights  of  Colorado’s  birding 
summer  included  a new  breeding  location  for 
Barrow’s  Goldeneye,  its  third  Royal  Tern,  a very 
late  Red-throated  Loon,  a newly  discovered 
Black  Swift  breeding  site,  at  least  four  passerine 
hybrid  combinations,  and  breeding  confirma- 
tion of  Black-chinned  Sparrow.  Unseasonable 
Red-breasted  Merganser  and  Ruddy  Turnstone 
also  made  news  in  Wyoming,  as  did  a Band- 
tailed Pigeon,  the  state’s  fourth  Pileated 
Woodpecker,  and  a smashing  Snow  Bunting! 

Abbreviations:  Crow  Valley  (Crow  Valley 
campground.  Pawnee  N.  G.,  Weld);  Grand  Teton 
(Grand  Teton  N.R,  Teton,  WY);  Prewitt  (Prewitt 
Res. , Washington  unless  noted);  R.M.N.P.  (Rocky 
Mountain  N.R,  Larimer  unless  noted);  S.WA. 
(State  Wildlife  Area);  Tamarack  (Tamarack 
Ranch  S.WA.,  Logan);  Timnath  (Timnath  Res., 
Larimer).  “West  Slope”  denotes  locations  w.  of 
the  Rockies.  Due  to  reporting  biases,  all  loca- 


tions can  be  assumed  to  be  in  Colorado  except 
that  each  Wyoming  location  is  so  noted  the  first 
time  it  appears  in  text.  Only  the  observer(s)  ini- 
tially finding  and  identifying  cited  records  are 
identified  here.  Undocumented  reports  from 
Colorado  of  Colorado  B.R.C.  (C.B.R.C.)  review 
species  (<www.cfo-link.org>)  that  are  deemed 
probably  correct  are  summarized  at  the  end  of 
this  report. 

WATERFOWL 

An  injured  Snow  Goose  lingered  at  Greeley, 
Weld  through  24  Jul  (m.ob.),  the  only  Regional 
report  of  this  less-than-annual  summer  visitor. 
Mute  Swan  reports  continue  to  pile  up  in  the 
Region,  with  2 in  Albany,  WY  16  Jun  (SB,  JaD, 
JG,  JS);  how  many  of  the  Regional  reports  of 
the  species  over  the  past  5-10  years  are  refer- 
able to  captive  birds  and  how  many  to  wan- 
derers/migrants from  established  populations 
is  unknown.  Wood  Ducks  farther  n.  and  w. 
in  Wyoming  than  typical  included  a pair  at 
Jackson  Hole,  Teton  8 Jun  (MF),  2 near  Rock 
Creek,  Carbon  24  Jun  (R.  McDermott),  and  one 
at  Yellowstone  N.R,  Teton  29  Jun  Q.  Gaglione). 
The  26  reports  of  American  Wigeon  from  nw. 
Wyoming  in  Park  and  Teton  (m.ob.)  suggest  a 
wider  summer  range  in  the  state  than  noted 
by  Faulkner  (2010).  At  least  117  Redheads  at 
Timnath  17  Jun-15  jul  (SGM)  was  a high  num- 
ber for  mid-summer  on  the  e.  plains.  A male 
Mexican  Duck  with  a female  duck,  apparently 
a Mexican  Duck  x Mallard  hybrid,  at  Firestone, 
Weld  2 Jun  (SGM)  continued  a long  string  of 
recent  records  of  Mexican  Duck  in  Colorado 
(see  Leukering  and  Mlodinow  2012).  The  10 
reports  of  Harlequin  Duck  this  season  from 


^ A Common  Goldeneye  is  fairly  rare  in  Colorado  during  summer,  with  the  occasional  bird  lingering  into  late  Mayor,  more  rarely,  into  midsum- 
Jrimer.  From  2005  through  2009,  Sands  L,  Saiida,  Chaffee  regularly  hosted  single  Common  Goldeneyes  into  late  May  or  even  summer  (all 
data  here  from  S.  York).  In  201 0,  an  apparent  pair  was  present  2-26  May  but  not  seen  thereafter.  In  201 1 , a pair  was  again  present  4 May-1  Jun, 
but  only  the  female  was  noted  after  1 Jun  (last  seen  20  Aug).  Similarly,  this  year,  an  apparent  pair  was  found  2-28  May;  unfortunately,  the  site  was 
visited  only  once  in  Jun,  on  the  1 5th,  when  both  male  and  female  were  noted.  The  male  was  not  seen  subsequently,  but  the  female  was  detected 
regularly  1 Jul-23  Sep.  This  recent  pattern  suggests  local  nesting  by  the  species.  However,  there  are  no  definitive  data  to  support  that  contention. 

Since  2000,  the  Rocky  Mountain  Bird  Observatory  (R.M.B.O.)  has  conducted  a late-fall  census  of  Barrow's  Goldeneyes  in  Colorado  {Leukering  et 
aL  2001 ),  endeavoring  to  assay  the  population  breeding  in  the  state,  the  known  range  of  which  is  restricted  to  The  Flat  Tops,  Garfield,  where  it  nests 
on  fishless  lakes.  The  census  is  conducted  at  this  seemingly  late  season  because  much  of  the  breeding  range  is  difficult  to  access,  and  Barrow's 
Goldeneyes  are  known  to  concentrate  on  more  accessible  lakes  and  reservoirs  in  the  mts.  before  the  winter  freeze-up  forces  them  onto  rivers  where 
they  are  once  again  difficult  to  locate.  While  effort  is  strongly  focused  on  areas  do'wnsiope  from  The  Fiat  Tops  in  Garfield,  Moffat,  and  Rio  Blanco,  a 
large  array  of  water  bodies  is  surveyed  statewide  in  the  effort.  Over  half  of  the  Barrow's  Goldeneyes  counted  in  any  given  year  (1 07-280;  average  205) 
are  centered  on  The  Flat  Tops,  but  a secondary  concentration  exists  downslope  from  the  Front  Range,  particularly  in  Grand  {JB,  R.M.B.O.). 

The  above  sets  the  stage  for  what  was  the  waterfowl  story  of  the  season,  the  presence  of  breeding  Barrow’s  Goldeneyes  on  Echo  L.  3 Jun-1 2 
Aug  (K.  Hartman),  providing  a C/eorCree^  first  and  a very  rare  summer  record  away  from  the  single  knov^n  breeding  area.  A single  ad,  male  was 
noted  there  3 Jun  and  a pair  on  9 Jun.  However,  a goldeneye  brood  photographed  trailing  behind  a female  on  30  Jun  (ph.T.  Bunker,  m.ob.)  pro- 
vided the  first  Colorado  breeding  record  for  the  species  away  from  The  Flat  Tops  since  about  1 900.  Barrow's  Goldeneye  formeriy  nested  at  high  el- 
evation in  Boulder,  Grand,  Park,  and  Summit  in  the  ne.  mts.  and  in  Dolores  and  La  Plata  in  the  sw.  mts.,  possibly  elsewhere.  The  apparent  extensive 
reduction  in  breeding  range  in  Colorado  was  coincidentwith  the  widespread  introduction  offish  into  previously  fishless,  high-e!evation  lakes  in 
the  20th  century;  the  species  may  be  a poor  competitor  with  fish  for  the  aquatic  invertebrates  that  constitute  their  summer  diet. 
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Colorado  has  virtually  no  June  records  of  Pectoral  Sandpiper,  and  the  species  is  a very  uncommon  A cooperative  Royal  Tern  in  basic  plumage  at  Barr  Lake,  Adams  County  made  a big  splash 

spring  migrant  there.  Thus,  this  individual  at  Flagler  State  Wildlife  Area,  Kit  Carson  County  on  10  among  Colorado  birders  during  its  stay  from  29  July  (here)  through  2 August  2012.  Colorado 

June  2012  was  quite  the  surprise.  Photograph  by  Steven  G.  Mlodinow.  had  two  prior  records,  the  most  recent  from  2004.  Photograph  by  Steven  6.  MIodinow. 


the  Yellowstone  R.,  particularly  the  LeHardy 
Rapids  area,  1-30  Jun  (m.ob.)  indicate  ongoing 
usage  of  these  waters  by  the  species  {fide  MF). 
Lingering  Common  Goldeneyes  included  an 
imm.  male  at  Firestone  31  May-21  Jun  (SGM), 
1 1 reports  of  no  fewer  than  1 1 birds  from  Park 
and  Teton,  WY  9 Jun-22  Jul  (m.ob.),  and  one 
at  Louis  L.,  Fremont,  WY  15  Jun  (DeN).  A Red- 
breasted  Merganser  at  Hutton  L.,  Albany  16 
Jun  (SB,  JaD,  JG,  JS)  provided  only  the  2nd  or 
3rd  verified  Wyoming  summer  record  and  the 
only  Regional  report  this  season. 

LOONS  THROUGH  SANDPIPERS 

A first-summer  Red-throated  Loon  was  a sur- 
prise at  John  Martin  Res.,  Bent  3-8  Jul  (DuN, 
ph.  J.  Stulp);  there  are  just  three  previous 
Colorado  summer  records.  The  latest  of  about 
11  Regional  Common  Loons  (25  May-19  Jul) 
included  a basic-plumaged  bird  at  Walden 
Res.,  Grand  19  Jun  (B.  Rowe)  and  an  altemate- 
plumaged  bird  1 5 Jun-6  Jul  at  a very  surprising 
location,  Mike  Higbee  S.WA.,  Prowers  (MP). 
As  last  summer.  Pied-billed  Grebes  piled  into 
Timnath,  with  the  high  count  of  219  there  15 
Jul  (SGM).  An  alternate-plumaged  Horned 
Grebe  was  quite  late  at  Antero  Res.,  Park  3 
Jun  (SGM,  AC),  while  a basic-plumaged  indi- 
vidual was  incredibly  early  at  Barr  L.,  Adams 
29  Jul+  (SGM).  Rare  in  Wyoming  in  summer, 
single  Homed  Grebes  were  found  on  17  Jun  in 
Carbon  and  21  Jun  in  Fremont  (C.  Callaghan). 
Single  hybrid  Aechmophorus  were  noted  at  four 
e.  Colorado  locations  7 Jun-29  Jul  (all  SGM). 
An  imm.  Neotropic  Cormorant  1-21  Jul  at  L. 
Holbrook,  Otero  (tBKP)  made  for  an  interesting 
record,  as  an  ad.  was  not  far  away  in  Crowley  last 
summer  (24  Jun;  B.  Kaempfer).  After  last  sum- 
mer’s breeding  record  at  the  Holcim  wetlands, 
Fremont,  a Least  Bittern  was  noted  at  the  site  25 
Jul-9  Sep  (RM).  White  egrets  made  good  show- 
ings this  summer  on  Colorado’s  West  Slope  and 
in  Wyoming,  where  casual.  Single  juv.  Yellow- 
crowned  Night-Herons  made  first  county  ap- 


pearances at  Bmsh  Hollow  Res.,  Fremont  11 
Jul  (ph.  B.  Kosar)  and  at  the  Brett  Gray  Ranch, 
Lincoln  29  Jul  (MP,  IBM)  and  a county  2nd 
at  South  Platte  Park,  Arapahoe  25  Jul  (ph.  P. 
J.  Ross).  The  species  must  have  had  a good 
breeding  season  somewhere!  A Glossy  Ibis  vis- 
ited Flagler  S.WA.,  Kit  Carson  23  Jun  (SGM); 
the  vast  majority  of  Colorado’s  70+  records  are 
from  Apr/May.  A single  White-faced  Ibis  visited 
Yellowstone  N.R,  Park  30  Jul  (eBird),  where  the 
species  is  a very  rare  migrant. 

An  Osprey  in  ne.  Bent  23  Jun  (SGM)  was 
well  out  on  the  plains,  where  there  are  no 
breeding  records.  Mississippi  Kites  may  finally 
be  colonizing  Greeley,  as  suggested  by  up  to  7 
birds  there  18  Jun+  (P  & R.  Williams).  There 
have  been  scattered  summer  reports  around 
Greeley  for  nearly  a decade;  the  nearest  known 
breeding  site  is  about  130  km  away  at  Sterling, 
Logan.  Cooper’s  Hawk  is  amazingly  scarce  in 
summer  on  Colorado’s  e.  plains,  so  one  near 
Milliken,  Weld  15  Jul  (SGM,  DAL)  was  of  in- 
terest. Nearly  all  of  Wyoming’s  summer  reports 
of  Broad-winged  Hawk  come  from  the  Bear 
Lodge  Mts.,  so  one  there  12  Jun  QA)  was  not 
too  surprising.  A summer  Sandhill  Grane  at 
Ft.  Collins,  Larimer  7 Jul  (S.  Walters)  was  un- 
precedented. A Snowy  Plover  at  Prewitt  4 Jul 
(GW)  provided  yet  another  anomalous  record 
of  the  species  in  ne.  Colorado,  where  it  is  not 
known  to  breed.  The  450  Killdeer  at  Prewitt  19 
Jul  (SGM)  made  for  the  highest  summer  tally 
for  the  state  in  eBird.  The  two  highest  counts 
of  Mountain  Plovers  were  from  late  Jul:  283  at 
Neenoshe  Res.,  Kiowa  11  Jul  (SGM)  and  99  at 
Jackson  Res.,  Morgan  26  Jul  (SGM,  NM).  Single 
Black-necked  Stilts  were  out  of  place  at  Antero 
Res.  3 Jun  (SGM,  AC);  Fruitgrowers  Res.,  Delta 
5 Jun  (DB,  CT);  and  18-lsland  Res.,  Jackson  16 
Jun  (C.  Hundertmark),  while  2 graced  Monte 
Vista  N.WR.,  Rio  Grande  29  Jun  (CV). 

In  the  “which-way-was-it-going”  category,  a 
Greater  Yellowlegs  in  Albany  8 Jun  (MF)  pro- 
vided the  first  Wyoming  record  of  the  species 


in  the  first  half  of  that  month;  northbound  mi- 
grants have  departed  by  the  end  of  May,  and 
southbound  migrants  do  not  typically  arrive 
until  the  2nd  half  of  the  month.  Six  Upland 
Sandpipers  in  Fremont  1 Jul  (M.  McCloy)  were 
in  w.  Wyoming,  where  the  species  is  very  rare, 
while  the  116  Long-billed  Curlews  at  Jett  Res., 
Kiowa  11  Jul  (SGM)  account  for  the  largest 
eBird  count  in  the  state.  A Ruddy  Turnstone 
at  Thunder  Basin  National  Grassland,  Weston  3 
Jun  (SK)  provided  just  the  4th  Wyoming  sum- 
mer record.  The  20  Sanderlings  on  the  same 
date  at  Antero  Res.,  Park  were  very  late,  par- 
ticularly for  so  many,  and  at  high  elevation, 
where  rare;  the  latest  spring  Baird’s  Sandpiper 
was  there  then,  too  (all  SGM,  AC).  Unlike  dur- 
ing the  past  two  summers,  mud  conditions  at 
various  ne.  Colorado  reservoirs  were  excel- 
lent during  Jul,  encouraging  large  numbers 
of  southbound  shorebird  migrants  to  tarry. 
Among  the  high  Baird’s  Sandpiper  counts  were 
those  of  1212  at  Prewitt  19  Jul  rising  to  1970  a 
week  later  and  860  at  Barr  L.  29  Jul  (SGM).  A 
Pectoral  Sandpiper  at  Fruitgrowers  Res.  15  Jul 
(LA)  was  on  the  West  Slope,  where  rare,  and 
one  at  Flagler  S.WA,  Kit  Carson  10  Jun  (SGM) 
was  about  two  weeks  late  for  a northbound 
bird  and  provided  Colorado  with  one  of  its 
very  few  (first?)  Jun  records.  Four  Long-billed 
Dowitchers  at  Woodruff  Narrows  Res.,  Uinta  6 
Jun  0-  Whitmore)  were  not  only  late  but  pro- 
vided a Jun  first  for  Wyoming. 

GULLS  THROUGH  FLYCATCHERS 

Two  ad.  Laughing  Gulls  made  for  a nice  find 
at  L.  Holbrook,  Otero  15  Jul  (MP,  tBKP);  the 
species  is  annual  in  tiny  numbers  in  Colorado. 
Adults  compromised  about  90%  of  the  high 
seasonal  count  of  1404  Franklin’s  Gulls  at 
Jackson  Res.  19  Jul  (SGM),  as  expected  at  that 
early  date.  Caspian  Terns  on  the  West  Slope, 
where  rare,  included  singles  at  Perch  Pond, 
Moffat  1 Jun  (FL)  and  Clifton,  Mesa  9 Jun  (S. 
Wilson),  while  an  ad.  at  Trinidad  Res.  12  Jun 
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(RM)  provided  a first  for  lightly  birded  Las 
Animas.  The  find  of  the  season  was  the  basic- 
plumaged  Royal  Tern  at  Barr  L.  29  Jul-2  Aug 
(ph.  SGM)  that  provided  just  the  3rd  Colorado 
and  Regional  record;  the  previous  records  are 
from  the  e.  plains  in  summer  Qul  1997,  Jun 
2004).  An  alternate-plumaged  Common  Tern 
was  both  late  3 Jun  and  in  the  mts.,  where  rare, 


A pair  of  Blue-gray  Gnatcatchers  was  found  building  a nest  at  Bonny  Reservoir, 
Yuma  County,  Colorado  S May  2012  and  provided  the  first  such  record  on  Colorado's 
eastern  plains.  More  importantly,  though,  the  calls  and  plumage  provided 
confirmation  of  their  identity  as  members  of  the  nominate  eastern  subspecies, 
thus  adding  a taxon  to  the  state's  list  of  breeding  birds.  Photographs  show  black 
on  the  inner  web  of  the  bird's  left  outermost  rectrix,  indicative  of  the  nominate 
subspecies.  Photograph  by  Mark  Peterson. 


This  Alder  Flycatcher  was  first  located  by  its  call  at  Kinney  State  Wildlife  Area, 
Lincoln  County  on  22  July  2012.  There  is  one  previous  mid-summer  record  from 
Colorado,  but  of  course  this  species  is  known  as  a fall  migrant  from  late  July  into 
September  in  Nebraska  and  Kansas.  Photograph  by  Steven  G.  Mlodinow. 


at  Antero  Res.  (SGM,  AC).  Least  Tem  is  quite 
rare  in  Wyoming,  so  one  at  Grayrocks  Res., 
Platte  4 Jun  was  notable  Q.  Mason).  A Band- 
tailed Pigeon  at  Ranchester,  Sheridan,  WY  21 
jun  (L.  Mettel)  was  remarkable,  and  there  are 
fewer  than  10  records  for  the  state,  despite 
the  species  being  common  around  Estes  Park, 
Larimer,  only  about  90  km  s.  of  Wyoming; 

oddly  enough,  the  other  three 
summer  records  are  all  from 
the  n.  tier  of  the  state.  White- 
winged Doves  were  recorded 
in  13  Colorado  counties  and 
in  Laramie,  Albany  10  Jun  (fide 
MF).  In  what  some  thought 
to  be  a good  year  in  Colorado 
for  the  species.  Yellow-billed 
Cuckoos  were  found  a bit  far- 
ther afield  than  is  typical,  in- 
cluding a window  mortality 
near  Hayden,  Routt  4 Jun  (N. 
Merrill)  and  a single  bird  near 
South  Fork,  Rio  Grande  11  Jun 
(CV),  the  latter  location  being  at 
atypically  high  elevation. 

Colorado’s  108th  Black  Swift 
breeding  colony  was  discov- 
ered near  Geneva  L.,  Gunnison 
QB);  Colorado  has  more  known 
Black  Swift  colonies  than  any 
other  state.  Black-chinned 
Hummingbird  was  recorded  in 
Summit  for  only  the  3rd  year 
this  summer  when  one  vis- 
ited a yard  n.  of  Silverthorne 
28  Jun  (CNi  et  al);  the  spe- 
cies was  noted  here  in  2004 
and  2008.  Other  out-of-place 
Black-chinneds  included  one  at 
Steamboat  Springs,  Routt  4 Jul 
(TL)  and  in  Wyoming  up  to  4 
at  Grand  Tetons  N.R,  Teton  12 
Jun-!-  (fide  MF),  one  in  Natrona 
18  Jun  (J.  Lawrence),  and  one 
in  Fremont  3-22  Jul  Q-  Austin). 
Lewis’s  Woodpeckers  are  very 
rarely  reported  in  w.  Wyoming 
away  from  Fremont,  so  the  2 
at  Hermitage  Pt.,  Grand  Teton 
26  Jul  (R.  Beauchamp)  were 
notable;  Teton  has  a previ- 
ous breeding  record.  After  last 
summer’s  incursion,  there  were 
few  sightings  of  Red-headed 
Woodpeckers  w.  of  their  usual 
range  this  summer,  though 
2 returned  to  recent  Douglas 
haunts  in  the  Hayman  Burn 
area  (elevation  ca.  2300  m)  for 
their  3rd  or  4th  summer  locally 
(KH,  E.  Donnan).  Other  reports 


include  2 in  Wyoming  at  Buford,  Albany  16 
Jun-18  Jul  (P.  Deibert)  and  one  at  Eldorado 
Springs,  Boulder  3 Jun  (TF).  The  epicenter  of 
Acorn  Woodpecker  occurrence  in  Colorado  is 
in  the  vicinity  of  Durango,  La  Plata,  where  a 
colony  of  the  species  has  been  present  since 
1995.  Recently,  there  have  been  a few  records 
from  the  e.  foothills;  adding  to  that  collection 
this  summer  were  2 at  Pueblo  Mountain  Park, 
Pueblo  from  16  Jun  into  winter  (D.  "Van  Manen) 
and  one  at  Cheyenne  Mountain  S.P.,  El  Paso 
21  May  (BM).  A Ladder-backed  Woodpecker 
graced  Castlewood  Canyon  S.E,  Douglas  19  Jul 
(D.  Beatty);  there  are  few  records  of  this  species 
n.  of  the  Palmer  Divide.  The  timing  of  post- 
natal dispersal  is  poorly  known  among  many 
species.  A juv.  Downy  Woodpecker  (P  p.  pubes- 
cens  group)  was  noted  on  29  Jul  at  Last  Chance, 
Washington  (SGM);  given  that  this  species  in- 
habits even  small  towns,  this  sighting  would 
seem  rather  unsurprising,  but  eBird  contains 
no  reports  of  the  species  from  Last  Chance 
from  25  May  through  14  Sep,  despite  heavy 
coverage  into  early  Jun  and  starting  again  in 
late  Aug.  Eastern  Hairy  Woodpeckers  (P  v.  vil- 
losus  group)  likely  attempted  nesting  along  the 
S.  Platte  R.  near  Milliken,  Weld  (SGM),  about 
50  km  w.  of  any  known  breeding  site  for  this 
taxon;  given  poor  access  to  many  of  the  finer 
riparian  areas  in  Larimer,  one  wonders  if  a con- 
tact zone  between  Eastern  and  Rocky  Mountain 
Hairy  Woodpeckers  (P  v.  orius  group)  might  ex- 
ist in  Colorado.  A Pileated  Woodpecker  was 
well  documented  at  Beaver  Ponds,  Yellowstone 
N.P.,  Park  12  Jun  (J.  Parker);  notably,  there 
were  rumors  of  a pair  at  that  location  three  or 
four  weeks  earlier.  Wyoming  has  only  three  ac- 
cepted records  of  this  species. 

A calling  Alder  Flycatcher  at  Kinney 
S.WA.,  Lincoln  22  Jul  (ph.  SGM)  would  pro- 
vide only  the  2nd  summer  record  (the  first  is 
from  Jefferson  25  Jun  1996);  notably,  banding 
data  from  Keith  in  w.-cen.  Nebraska  indicate 
that  Alder  Flycatchers  are  common  migrants 
there,  with  a date  span  of  21  Jul  through  17 
Aug  (Brown  et  al.  1996).  A territorial  Willow 
Flycatcher  was  again  present  near  Teller  Farms, 
Boulder  16  Jun-i-  (SGM,  m.ob.);  this  species  is  a 
rare  breeder  away  from  montane  riparian  habi- 
tats. Rather  intriguing  was  a singing  Willow 
Flycatcher  at  Tamarack  7 Jul  (DD),  near  where 
one  was  singing  last  summer.  Spring  migra- 
tion of  Willow  Flycatchers  is  well  known  to 
extend  through  the  first  week  of  Jun,  but  the 
onset  of  southbound  migration  in  Colorado  is 
essentially  unknown,  making  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Jul  records  more  challenging.  Two  sing- 
ing Least  Flycatchers  near  Jackson  Hole  13-18 
Jun  (vt.  MF)  were  in  w.  Wyoming,  where  very 
rare;  there  are  no  known  breeding  records  w.  of 
the  Bighorn  R.  and  Wind  R.  systems  (Faulkner 
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This  Audubon's  Warbler  photographed  at  Flagler  State  Wildlife  Area,  Kit  Carson  County  on  23  June  2012  provid- 
ed an  extremely  rare  record  from  midsummer  on  Colorado's  eastern  plains.  Photograph  by  Steven  G.  MIodinow. 


2010).  In  Colorado,  the  species  has 
bred  for  decades  in  the  Chatfield 
Basin,  Jejferson/Douglas,  but  there 
has  been  recent  expansion  to  the 
West  Slope  in  a few  particularly 
rich  riparian  corridors;  an  appar- 
ently territorial  male  at  Collbran, 

Mesa  9-28  Jun  Q.  Trappett)  would 
account  for  a new  such  site. 

Single-day,  mid-summer  Least 
Flycatchers  were  seen  in  Boulder 
and  Douglas  (TF,  KH),  and  late  Jul 
birds  in  Lincoln,  Kit  Carson,  and 
Washington  (SGM)  were  likely  early 
migrants.  An  apparent  Cordilleran 
Flycatcher  enlivened  Prewitt  26  Jul 
(SGM,  NM);  summer  Cordilleran/ 
Pacific-slope  Flycatchers  are  re- 
corded annually  on  Colorado’s 
Plains  and  in  w.  Nebraska  through 
mid-Jun,  though  a smattering  of 
late  Jul  records  from  both  e.  Colorado  and  w. 
Nebraska  suggests  that  some  southbound  mi- 
grants may  start  trickling  through  by  that  date. 
An  ad.  Eastern  Phoebe  was  found  feeding  a 
fledgling  at  Sand  Creek  WM.A.,  Crook  30  Jul 
QA);  Eastern  Phoebes  are  exceptionally  rare  in 
Wyoming  after  mid-Jun,  and  that  state  had  no 
prior  confirmed  breeding  records. 

An  Ash-throated  Flycatcher  at  Dillon 
Preserve,  Summit  9 Jun  (B.  Boex)  was  in  the 
cen.  Rockies,  where  scarce,  while  one  at  Tabor 
L.,  Jefferson  11  Jun  Q.  Hackos)  was  about  60 
km  n.  of  the  species’  breeding  range  along  the 
Front  Range.  Great  Crested  Flycatchers  are  very 
rare  w.  of  their  easternmost  Colorado  breed- 
ing haunts  during  summer.  This  year,  singles 
graced  Boulder  at  Jim  Hamm  Pond  22-24  Jun 
and  w.  Longmont  29  Jun  (both  ph.  S.  Sievers), 
and  another  serenaded  Royal  Tern  chasers 


at  Barr  L.,  Adams  29  Jul  (SGM).  An  apparent 
Western  Kingbird  x Eastern  Kingbird  hybrid 
was  extensively  studied  and  photographed  at 
Kinney  S.WA.  10  Jun  (ph.  SGM,  TS).  Plumage 
characteristics  were  somewhat  intermediate  but 
more  Eastern-like;  however,  the  state  of  molt  in 
bird’s  remiges  was  consistent  with  Western  or 
Cassin’s  but  not  Eastern  Kingbird.  The  bird  ap- 
peared to  be  paired  with  a Western  Kingbird.  A 
concentration  of  40  Eastern  Kingbirds  at  Yampa 
River  S.P,  Routt  3 Jun  (TL)  was  stunningly  high 
for  nw.  Colorado.  Rare  n.  of  the  Palmer  Divide 
during  spring  and  summer,  single  Cassin’s 
Kingbirds  were  at  Teller  Farms,  Boulder  12  Jul 
(TF)  and  at  Timnath  27  Jul  (C.  Cropper). 

VIREOS  THROUGH  GNATCATCHERS 

Recently,  White-eyed  Vireos  have  become 
nearly  annual  during  summer  but  without 


any  particular  pattern 
other  than  occurring  in  e. 
Colorado.  This  year,  one 
was  at  Crow  Valley  10  Jul 
(C.  Cox,  B.  Schmoker  et 
al.)  and  another  visited 
Colorado  City,  Pueblo  15 
Jul  (DS).  Eastern  and 
Western  Warbling  Vireos 
once  again  showed  a 
substantial  overlap  zone, 
with  Easterns  detected  at 
four  sites  in  Boulder  (TF) 
and  one  in  Larimer  (SGM) 
and  Westerns  detected 
e.  to  Orchard,  Morgan 
(SGM).  An  impressive 
12  Red-eyed  Vireos  were 
detected  this  summer  in 
Colorado.  Particularly 
notable  were  montane 
individuals  at  1840  m in  Somerset,  Gunnison 
11  Jul  QB),  at  2224  m at  Palmer  L.,  El  Paso  6 
Jul  QD),  and  at  2880  m at  Bear  L.,  R.M.N.E 
1 Jul  (G.  Cornett).  Also  of  note  were  potential 
breeders,  such  as  one  at  Colorado  City,  Pueblo 
5 Jun-10  Jul  (DS)  and  a highly  agitated  pair 
at  Prewitt  12  Jul  (SGM).  Actual  nesting  records 
from  Colorado  are  few.  In  Wyoming,  single 
Red-eyed  Vireos  at  Grand  Teton  16  Jun  (AC) 
and  21  Jul  (C.  Miller)  were  in  the  w.  portion  of 
the  state,  where  rare  during  summer.  A Barn 
Swallow  X Cliff  Swallow  hybrid  near  Kersey, 
Weld  15  Jul  (ph.  SGM,  DAL)  apparently  repre- 
sents the  2nd  record  of  this  cross  for  the  state. 
The  5 Red-breasted  Nuthatches  at  Prewitt  26 
Jul  (SGM,  NM)  presaged  an  irruption  onto  the 
e.  plains  during  fall.  The  breeding  range  of 
Eastern  White-breasted  Nuthatches  (S.  c.  caro- 
linensis)  remains  unclear  in  Colorado  but  ap- 
parently extends  w.  along  the  S.  Platte  R.  to  at 
least  Greeley,  Weld  (DAL);  one  at  Teller  harms, 
Boulder  16  Jun,  however,  was  clearly  astray 
(SGM).  The  extent  to  which  the  breeding  rang- 
es of  the  Eastern  and  Montane  (S.  c.  mexicana) 
subspecies  meet/overlap  is  uncertain. 

A singing  Winter  Wren  near  3400-m 
Glacier  Gorge,  R.M.N.P  2 Jul  (KMD)  added  to 
a handful  of  summer  records  from  this  portion 
of  Colorado’s  Rockies.  Given  the  fairly  large 
number  of  hard-to-access  and  poorly  covered 
locations  in  that  Park,  there  may  well  be  a small 
breeding  population  in  Colorado.  Very  inter- 
estingly, the  closest  known  breeding  popula- 
tion of  Pacific  or  Winter  Wren  (see  Leukering 
and  Pieplow  2010)  is  of  Pacific  Wren  in  the 
Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota,  a population  of 
the  very  Winter  Wren-like  subspecies  sale- 
brosus'  more  effort  is  needed  at  mapping  the 
range  of  these  forest  sprites  and  determining 
which  species  (if  not  both)  occur  during  the 


Q A Visits  to  Beatty  Canyon,  Las  Animas  as  part  of  efforts  of  the  2nd  Colorado  Breeding  Bird 
J/lAtias  and  of  field  trips  associated  with  the  convention  of  the  Colorado  Field  Ornitholo- 
gists produced  many  interesting  records  (all  DuN).  Gray  Vireo  is  a very  scarce  breeder  in  e. 
Colorado,  being  found  at  only  a few  Las  Animas  locations,  so  the  5 behaving  as  if  on  territory 
in  good  habitat  here  14-24  May  are  of  great  interest,  though  these  sightings  likely  represent 
the  discovery  of  an  erstwhile  unknown  population  rather  than  a recent  range  expansion. 
Additionally,  the  site's  4 Hepatic  Tanagers  (both  sexes;  18-24  May)  slightly  extends  our  un- 
derstanding of  that  species'  narrow  Colorado  breeding  range.  Perhaps  the  most  surprising 
finds  of  the  spring/breeding  season  in  Colorado  was  the  presence  of  ca.  9 SummerTanagers 
in  this  area  19-24  May.  The  species  is  unknown  as  a breeder  in  e.  Colorado  and  had  only 
recently  been  found  as  a breeder  in  the  state  at  all  due  to  the  discovery  of  breeding  Lucy's 
Warblers  in  Montezuma  about  1 0 years  ago.  Because  Beatty  Canyon  is  in  e.  Colorado,  some 
might  consider  these  SummerTanagers  to  be  referable  to  the  eastern  subspecies  rubra,  but 
the  known  breeding  range  of  western  cooperi  is  closer  than  is  that  of  rubra.  Finally,  Scott's 
Orioles  are  local  breeders  in  sparse  juniper  woodland  in  far  w.  Colorado  and  locally  in  se. 
Colorado's  Juniper  breaks.  Two  males  at  Beatty  Canyon  18  May  (DN)  were  in  an  area  not 
previously  surveyed  for  the  species. 
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This  White-throated  Sparrow  was  seen  briefly  on  13  July  201 2 
at  the  Teton  Science  School,  Teton  County,  Wyoming  and  then 
captured  during  operation  of  a MAPS  mist-netting  station 


22  July.  Given  that  theiris  was  not  quite  the  chestnut-brown 
color  of  an  adult  White-throated,  this  is  probably  a one-ysar- 
oid  bird.  Photogmph  by  !M  Beauregard. 

summer  in  the  s.  Rockies.  Carolina  Wrens  are 
locally  uncommon  in  far  e.  Colorado,  but  a 
few  wander  westward  to  the  foothills  nearly 
every  year;  this  summer’s  single  graced  Castle 
Rock,  Douglas  11  Jun-22  Jul  (KH).  Blue-gray 
Gnatcatchers  w.  of  the  e.  plains  are  known 
to  be  of  the  subspecies  obscura,  found  in  the 
West,  but  the  species  is  virtually  unknown  on 
the  plains  during  the  breeding  season.  A pair 
building  a nest  at  Bonny  Res.,  Yuma  5 May  (ph. 
MP)  was  demonstrated  to  be  of  the  nominate 
subspecies,  the  first  breeding  confirmation 
for  the  state.  A family  group  of  4 near  Pawnee 
Buttes,  Weld  22  Jul  (N.  Farnau,J.  McNeal)  and 
a single  bird  at  Tamarack  10  Jul  Q.  Maley)  were 
not  identified  to  subspecies. 

THRUSHES  THROUGH  TOWHEES 

Eastern  Bluebirds  maintained  their  foothold  in 
Boulder,  with  7 birds  at  three  sites  (TF,  CNu, 
CR),  while  another  was  found  farther  s.  along 
the  foothills  at  Kiowa  Creek  Nature  Center,  El 
Paso  4 Jul  (A.  Sheehey,  J.  Mitchell);  this  spe- 
cies now  seems  to  be  a regular,  albeit  rare  or 
local,  summer  visitor  along  the  foothills  from 
El  Paso  to  Larimer.  In  Wyoming,  an  Eastern 
Bluebird  was  at  Edness  Kimball  Wilkins  S.R, 
Natrona  16  Jun  (B.  & D.  Walgren);  the  only 
established  breeding  population  in  Wyoming 
exists  in  Crook,  but  there  are  breeding  re- 
cords from  Goshen  and  Natrona.  A Northern 
Mockingbird  on  the  Uncompahgre  Plateau, 
Montrose  15  Jun  QB)  was  a remarkable  sight  at 
nearly  3000  m;  this  species  is  quite  rare  above 
2000  m in  Colorado.  Sage  Thrashers  are  not 
annual  in  far  e.  Colorado  during  summer,  so 
singles  near  North  Sterling  Res.,  Logan  19  Jul 
and  near  Seibert,  Kit  Carson  22  Jul  (both  SGM) 
were  noteworthy.  An  American  Pipit  at  Antero 
Res.,  Park  3 Jun  (SGM,  AC)  was  some  two 
weeks  late  for  a migrant.  A stunning  breeding- 
aspect  Snow  Bunting  photographed  at  Casper, 


Natrona,  WY  3 Jun  (SS)  yielded  that  state’s  first 
summer  record  and  was  six  weeks  later  than 
any  other  “spring”  report! 

Ovenbirds  are  locally  uncommon  summer 
residents  along  the  Front  Range  foothills,  but 
the  last  migrants  have  usually  passed  by  late 
May,  thus  one  at  Crow  Valley  13  Jun  (AC)  was 
a goodly  two  weeks  late.  In  Wyoming,  2 sing- 
ing Ovenbirds  at  Vedauwoo,  Albany  2 Jun  (D. 
Jones)  were  away  from  any  known  nesting  area 
and  may  have  been  late  migrants.  Colorado  is 
graced  by  a Black-and-white  Warbler  about 
every  other  summer;  this  summer  there  were 
2,  well  away  from  any  migration  period  and 
from  anything  resembling  suitable  breeding 
habitat,  the  first  at  Longmont,  Boulder  19  Jun 
(DD),  the  other  at  Crow  Valley  7 Jul  (CR).  In 
Wyoming,  where  rare  at  any  season,  a Black- 
and-white  at  Crook  L. , Crook  2 Jun  (SK)  was 
likely  a late  spring  migrant.  Lucy’s  Warblers 
persisted  at  their  only  known  Colorado  breed- 
ing site,  Yellowjacket  Canyon,  Montezuma  as 
evidenced  by  4 detected  there  8 Jun  (JK).  A 
tally  of  46  Common  Yellowthroats  at  Andrick 
Ponds  S.WA.,  Morgan  12  Jul  (SGM)  was  ex- 
ceptional for  summer.  Singing  male  Hooded 
Warblers  are  found  nearly  annually  in  the 
Front  Range  foothill  edge,  with  the  majority 
reported  from  within  the  Boulder  city  limits. 
One  was  again  at  Gregory  Canyon  (where  the 
species  has  bred)  10-22  Jun  (TF),  and  an- 
other was  at  Longs  Canyon  20  Jun  (DD);  one 
out  “on  the  flats”  near  Baseline  Res.  9-16  Jun 
(CNu)  was  in  unusual  habitat.  One  of  this 
summer’s  Hoodeds  eschewed  Boulder:  a sing- 
ing male  at  Pueblo  Mountain  Park  22  Jun-3 1 
Jul  (V  Truan).  An  American  Redstart  along 
the  S.  Fork  of  Fortification  Cr.,  Moffat  29  Jul 
(CD,  BW)  provided  a rare  West  Slope  sum- 
mer record  and  came  from  suitable  breeding 
habitat.  The  5 Northern  Parulas  reported  this 
summer  was  about  twice  the  norm,  and  per 
usual,  most  were  singing  males  in  Jun  (with 
the  first  3 in  the  mts.,  where  rare),  including 


individuals  at  Estes  Park,  Larimer  2-3  Jun  (J. 
Nelson),  Animas  R.  Trail  2-3  Jun  (2nd  for  La 
Plata'  S.  Allerton),  Palmer  L.  19  Jun  (GW), 
and  Carrizo  Canyon,  Baca  22  Jun  (CNi  et  ah). 
The  outlier,  date-wise,  was  an  apparent  one- 
year-old  female  at  Prewitt  26  Jul  (ph.  SGM, 
NM).  Chestnut-sided  Warblers  are  sporadic 
in  Colorado  during  summer  and  rare  in  the 
Rockies  at  any  season,  so  one  at  Franz  Lake 
S.WA.,  Chaffee  14  Jul  (B.  Tweit)  was  doubly 
unusual.  In  Wyoming,  where  there  are  about 
15  prior  summer  records  of  this  species,  one 
showed  up  at  Riverton  26  Jun  (B.  & S.  Hargis), 
the  3rd  such  record  for  Fremont.  Yellow- 
rumped  Warblers  are  essentially  absent  from 
the  plains  from  early  Jun  through  late  Aug,  so 
a female  Audubon’s  at  Flagler  S.WA.  23  Jun 
(ph.  SGM)  was  bizarre,  but  not  quite  so  much 
as  ad.  and  juv.  Yellow-rumpeds  at  Prewitt  26 
Jul  (SGM,  NM)  that  were  in  such  worn  plum- 
age that  their  subspecies  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained. A Prairie  Warbler  at  Monte  Vista  16  Jun 
0-  Rawinski)  yielded  Colorado’s  33rd  record 
and  Rio  Grande’s  first;  most  of  Colorado’s  re- 
cords have  been  from  mid-May  into  mid-Jun. 
Grace’s  Warblers  are  common  breeders  in  sw. 
Colorado’s  Ponderosa  Pine  forests  but  are  rath- 
er local  and  unpredictable  in  s.-cen.  Colorado. 
This  year,  up  to  2 males  and  a female  were  at 
Pueblo  Mountain  Park  21  Jun-3 1 Jul  (RM),  2 
males  were  near  Gulnare,  Las  Animas  21  Jun 
(S.  Moss),  and  a singing  male  was  20  km  nw.  of 
Trinidad,  Las  Animas  6 Jun  (CT,  DB).  A singing 
Yellow-breasted  Chat  in  apparently  suitable 
breeding  habitat  near  Como  3 Jun  (SGM,  AC) 
yielded  Park’s  first  record. 

Tardy  northbound  Green-tailed  Towhees  on 
the  plains  are  occasionally  found  into  early  Jun, 
but  a juv.  as  far  e.  as  Prewitt  26  Jul  (ph.  SGM, 
NM)  is  unprecedented;  the  first  fall  birds  typi- 
cally do  not  appear  until  early  Sep.  Tamarack 
yielded  an  impressive  4 Spotted  Towhee  x 
Eastern  Towhee  hybrids  19  Jul  (ph.  SGM);  hy- 
brid/intergrade towhees  are  regular  here  dur- 


C A Last  summer,  some  portions  of  Colorado's  n.  and  cen.  prairies  were  lush  due  to  a single 
•/O  well-timed  system  of  spring  storms,  though  the  s.  grasslands  were  incredibly  parched, 
with  many/most  sparrow  species  nearly  absent  or  in  greatly  reduced  numbers  there.  This 
summer,  exceptional  drought  conditions  existed  throughout  spring  and  summer  across  the 
entire  plains,  causing  numbers  of  grassland  sparrows  (and  Dickcissel)  to  plummet.  Though 
high  counts  are  far  from  being  an  accurate  gauge  of  actual  population  counts,  the  data  from 
eBird  are  instructive.  High  counts  from  2012  versus  201 1 are  as  follows:  Cassin's  Sparrow  (3, 
55),  Brewer's  Sparrow  (55, 50),  Vesper  Sparrov/  (1 8, 34),  Lark  Sparrow  (60, 1 75),  Lark  Bunting 
(200, 375),  Savannah  Sparrow  (30, 34),  Grasshopper  Sparrow.  (23, 52),  and  Dickcissel  (6, 28). 

Over  the  past  few  years  of  abnormally  dry  conditions,  Cassin's  Sparrows  have  been  found 
in  suitable  grasslands  along  the  relatively  mesic  edge  of  the  Front  Range,  mostly  in  Boulder 
and  Larimer,  representing  a westward  range  expansion;  this  summer,  despite  drought  condi- 
tions and  low  numbers  even  in  its  core  Colorado  range,  Cassin's  were  again  found  in  Boulder 
(CNu,  TF).  Additionally,  a singing  Cassin's  Sparrow  was  w.to  Siloam  Rd.,  Fremont  9 Jun  (RM). 
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^ A Biack-chinned  Sparrow  has  long  been  predicted  to  be  discovered  breeding  in  Colorado. 
3#iA  Prowers  farm  produced  the  first  record  in  Sep  2006.  In  Jun  2010,  however,  one  was 
found  at  a more-expected  location  in  La  Plata,  and  a more  far-flung  bird  was  singing  at  Devil's 
Kitchen  in  Colorado  N.M.,  Mesa  (tMF),  with  multiple  birds  in  the  latter  location  in  spring  2011; 
suspicions  regarding  attempted  or  successful  nesting  were  high.  A singing  male  was  at  Devil's 
Kitchen  again  this  spring,  but  Teuton  and  Brooke  hit  the  jackpot  when  they  found  a pair  with 
a fledgling  at  nearby  No  Thoroughfare  Canyon  4 Jun.  The  following  day,  M.  Henwood  found  4 
ads.  with  2 fledglings  there.  At  least  one  lingered  at  this  location  to  1 9 Jun  (M.  Goff).  One  won- 
ders how  many  pairs  might  nest  in  less  accessible  areas  of  the  Colorado  N.M.  and  surrounding 
lands  and  how  long  they  have  resided  there;  note  that  the  first  report  for  the  state,  of  a heard- 
only  singing  bird  (not  accepted  on  that  basis),  was  from  this  area  in  2005. 


ing  summer  yet  appear  to  be  so  nowhere  else 
in  Colorado.  An  Eastern  Towhee  at  Tamarack 
7 Jul  (ph.  DD)  was  at  the  same  location  where 
one  was  present  last  year  in  early  Jul,  while 
another  Eastern  Towhee  graced  Colorado  City, 
Pueblo  13  Jul  (IDS).  Colorado  has  Just  over  20 
accepted  records  of  Eastern  Towhee,  most  of 
which  occurred  during  late  fall  or  winter  along 
the  Front  Range  edge;  notably,  however,  there 
is  a string  of  summer  records  following  the 
Platte  R.  and  its  tributaries  far  w.  of  this  species’ 
normal  range  in  Nebraska,  and  the  Tamarack 
birds  may  well  represent  an  extension  of  this 
pattern. 

SPARROWS  THROUGH  FINCHES 

A Brewer’s  Sparrow  at  Flagler  S.WA.  22  Jul 
(SGM)  was  about  three  weeks  early  for  a mi- 
grant; the  species  is  virtually  unknown  as  a 
breeder  in  the  e.  half  of  the  plains  away  from 
the  South  Platte  R.  drainage.  A Black-throated 
Sparrow  at  Lakewood,  Jefferson  12  Jun  (W 
Burt)  was  well  away  from  this  species’  West 
Slope  breeding  range  and  outside  the  typical 
early-spring  window  of  overshooting  migrants. 
In  Wyoming,  a Black-throated  Sparrow  at  Balls 
Deep  Canyon  8 Jul  (P.  Chaon,  JaD)  yielded  that 
state’s  6th  summer  record,  all  of  which  have 
come  from  Sweetwater,  while  a Sage  Sparrow  at 
Jackson  Hole  28  Jul  Q-  Langford)  was  a bit  nw. 
of  that  species’  usual  range.  A Lark  Bunting  15 
km  n.  of  Hayden,  Routt  7 Jul  (W  Clark)  yielded 
a rare  summer  record  for  nw.  Colorado.  Lark 
Buntings  are  rare  at  high  elevation  in  Colorado, 
so  the  Custer  records  of  2 at  DeWeese  Res  13 
Jun  and  one  at  Brush  Cr.  24  Jul  (both  RM) 
were  of  interest.  Rather  unexpected  was  a 
Savannah  Sparrow  at  Flagler  S.WA.  22  Jul 
(SGM),  approximately  130  km  e.  of  normal 
breeding  range  in  the  state  at  that  latitude. 
Single  Lincoln’s  Sparrows  at  Kinney  S.WA.  and 
Hugo  S.WA.  10  Jun  (SGM,  TS)  were  about  two 
weeks  tardy. 

A Western  Tanager  at  Cheyenne,  Laramie  20 
Jun  (C.  Seniawski)  was  a bit  e.  of  the  species’ 
breeding  range  and  was  likely  another  bird  flee- 
ing drought  conditions.  Rare  during  summer  w. 


of  the  Front  Range,  a Rose-breasted  Grosbeak 
brightened  Pikes  Stockade,  Conejos  11  Jul  (L. 
Rawinski).  Equally  unusual  was  a mid-summer 
Rose -breasted  at  Rainbow  Valley,  Albany,  WY  6 
Jul  (M.  Pike),  while  a Blue  Grosbeak  at  Beulah, 
Crook  7 Jul  OA)  was  n.  of  that  species’  known 
breeding  range  in  Wyoming.  After  early  Jun, 
Lazuli  Buntings  are  rare  summer  visitors  to  the 
plains.  This  summer  saw  an  unusual  number 
of  sightings  out  onto  the  plains,  the  most  in- 
teresting of  which  were  4 at  Prewitt  26  Jul  and 
one  at  Flagler  S.WA.  23  Jun  (SGM).  A Painted 
Bunting  enlivened  Cottonwood  Canyon,  Baca 
9 Jun  (LA);  this  species  is  an  annual  spring/ 
summer  visitor  to  se.  Colorado,  with  most  of 
the  state’s  summer  records  coming  from  this 
locale.  Up  to  2 Dickcissels  and  a Bobolink  at 
Casper  9-23  Jun  (SS)  were  outside  their  respec- 
tive known  Wyoming  breeding  ranges. 

Despite  their  increasing  presence  in  the 
state.  Great-tailed  Grackles  remain  excep- 
tionally rare  in  Wyoming  away  from  the  se., 
so  one  in  the  sw.  corner  at  Fossil  Butte  N.M., 
Lincoln  24  Jun  (A.  Dorso,  K.  Morris)  and  one 
at  Wright,  Campbell  in  the  nw.  on  5 Jun  (M. 
Mahnke)  were  of  interest.  An  Orchard  Oriole 
at  Nucla,  Montrose  4 Jun  (CD,  BW)  was  on 
the  West  Slope,  where  very  rare.  Along  the 
Front  Range,  unusual  numbers  of  Orchards 
were  again  detected  from  Douglas  to  Larimer, 
suggestive  of  a westward  range  expansion.  A 
Baltimore  Oriole  visiting  Sand  Creek  W M.  A. 
1 Jun  (JA)  yielded  only  the  6th  summer  re- 
cord for  Wyoming;  antecedent  records  were 
scattered  widely.  Bullock’s  Oriole  x Baltimore 
Oriole  hybrids  were  reported  as  far  w.  as 
Boulder  (].  Such).  Very  rare  on  the  plains,  par- 
ticularly during  summer,  a Red  Crossbill,  pos- 
sibly of  Type  2,  was  at  Flagler  S.WA.  23  Jun 
(SGM),  perhaps  presaging  the  enormous  fall 
flight  of  this  Type.  Though  resident  in  the  s. 
Rocky  Mts.  in  modest  numbers,  only  three  re- 
ports of  White -winged  Crossbill  were  received 
this  summer:  2 near  Marma  L.,  Eagle  1 Jun 
(A.  Spencer),  4 at  Louis  L.,  Fremont,  WY  27- 
28  Jul  (DeN),  and  several  at  Mt.  Washburn, 
Park,  WY  19  Jun  (G.  Humpkin).  Rare  on  the 


plains  after  early  Jun,  a Pine  Siskin  was  at 
Crow  Valley  15  Jul  (DAL,  SGM),  and  another 
was  even  farther  afield  at  Mike  Higbee  S.WA. 
15  Jul  (MP),  again  foreshadowing  a huge  fall 
movement  of  the  species. 

Undocumented  rarities:  The  following  review 
species  were  reported  in  the  period  from  Colo- 
rado without  documentation:  Harris’s  Hawk 
(Gunnison);  Lesser  Nighthawk  (Montrose); 
Connecticut  Warbler  (Lincoln). 
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Subtropical  high  pressure  dominated 
most  of  the  Region  in  June,  resulting  in 
weather  that  averaged  warmer  and  drier 
than  typical.  But  that  was  not  the  case  in  north- 
ern Idaho  and  northwestern  Montana,  where 
Pacific  storm  systems  kept  coming  through. 
Amazingly,  Kalispell,  Montana  recorded  16.5 
cm  of  rain  in  June,  making  it  not  only  the 
wettest  June  in  its  history  but  also  the  wettest 
month  ever  recorded  there!  All  locations  report- 
ed that  July  was  unusually  hot  and  dry,  but 
these  torrid  conditions  were  especially  serious 
and  prolonged  in  drought-stricken  portions  of 
southern  Idaho  and  southwestern  Montana. 

GEESE  THROUGH  GRACILIS 

A tardy  Snow  Goose  discovered  in  Elmore,  ID 
2 Jun  (LU)  likely  represented  Idaho’s  first  sum- 
mer record.  The  Clark’s  Grebe  at  Brown’s  L., 
MT  5 Jul  (JB)  was  the  first  ever  recorded  there. 
A Great  Egret  in  Kootenai  2 Jun  (MSc)  was  rare 
for  n.  Idaho;  the  species  appears  to  be  extend- 
ing its  range  ever  northward  in  the  Region. 
Black-crowned  Night-Herons  are  uncommon 
and  very  local  breeders,  so  news  of  successful 
nesting  at  Warm  Springs,  MT  12  Jul  (GS)  was 
cheering.  A locally  rare  Swainson’s  Hawk  was 


a great  find  near  Somers  7 Jun  (DC,  BS).  An 
Upland  Sandpiper  near  Three  Forks,  MT  7 Jul 
(RW)  represented  the  first  confirmed  sighting 
in  Latilong  38  in  103  years.  A Baird’s  Sandpiper 
identified  at  Harrison  Res.,  MT  29  Juri  (EH,  JP) 
provided  the  first  Jun  record  in  sw.  Montana. 
Another  local  first  was  a Stilt  Sandpiper  re- 
ported in  Gooding,  ID  3 Jun  (PWP).  Franklin’s 
Gulls  are  not  annual  in  w.  Montana,  so  reports 
of  7 at  Creston  8 Jun  QCo)  and  14  in  Lake,  MT 

9 Jun  OR)  were  surprising. 

A Band-tailed  Pigeon  documented  at 
Garden  ’Valley  3 Jun  (ph.,  tSF)  will  provide 
Idaho’s  5th  record.  Northern  Hawk  Owls  were 
noted  again  in  Glacier  N.P:  one  was  in  Glacier 
1 Jun  (EH),  and  an  ad.  with  a dependent  owlet 
confirmed  nesting  in  Flathead  5 Jul  (GS).  Also 
remarkable  in  Glacier,  MT  was  a wayward 
Black-billed  Cuckoo  21  Jun  (SG).  Rare  Yellow- 
billed Cuckoos  were  spotted  at  Camas  N.WR., 
ID  3 Jun  (SB,  DCl,  AB),  at  Missoula,  MT  15-21 
Jun  (ph,  GS),  and  at  Garden  Valley,  ID  22  Jun 
(ph.,  JDK).  A Burrowing  Owl  with  fledglings  in 
Madison,  MT  5 Jul  (RW)  provided  the  first  con- 
firmed county  breeding  record.  The  discovery 
of  Barred  Owls  with  young  in  the  Elkhorn  Mts. 
se.  of  Helena  11  Jul  (BM)  represented  the  first 
confirmed  nesting  e.  of  the  Continental  Divide 
in  Montana.  Another  Barred  was  a notable  find 
in  Ketchum,  ID  18  Jun  (SC). 

The  bird  of  the  season  was  a Red-headed 
Woodpecker  near  Cary  14-19  Jun  (ph.,  tJC); 
it  represented  Idaho’s  2nd  verified  record. 
The  season  topped  all  others  for  reports  of 
Alder  Flycatcher,  a species  not  known  to  be 
a breeder  in  the  Region.  Singing  males  were 
detected  in  Montana  at  Tally  Lake  9 Jun  (DC), 
at  Kalispell  11  Jun  (DC),  near  Creston  4 Jul 
(DC),  in  Glacier  N.P  5 Jul  (GS),  and  near 
Helena  21  Jul  (SH).  Idaho’s  only  reported 
Blue  Jay  was  in  Bonner  18  Jun  (ph,  JCu).  If  ac- 
cepted, a Western  Scrub-Jay  seen  at  Kalispell 

10  Jul  (fide  DC)  would  provide  Montana’s  3rd 
record.  Rare  but  regular  in  Idaho,  a Northern 
Mockingbird  was  at  Idaho  Falls  10  Jun  (ph. 


KS).  Very  surprising  was  a Sage  Thrasher  that 
strayed  far  n.  to  Kellogg,  ID  7 Jun  (LH). 

It  was  the  best  season  ever  for  reports 
of  singing  male  Tennessee  Warblers  in  w. 
Montana:  2 were  in  Glacier  7 Jun  (EH),  one 
was  near  Tally  Lake  9 Jun  (DC),  one  was  at 
Foy’s  Lake  11  Jun  (DC),  6 were  in  Flathead 
22  Jun  (EH),  and  one  was  near  Deerlodge  1 
Jul  (MS).  A Chestnut-sided  Warbler  in  Lemhi 
3 Jun  (ph.,  tD&EF)  represents  Idaho’s  12th 
confirmed  record.  Very  rare  was  a Blackpoll 
Warbler  near  Somers,  MT  9 Jun  (EH).  The 
wayward  Black-throated  Sparrow  n.  of 
Sandpoint,  ID  was  last  reported  2 Jun  (RD). 
Lark  Buntings  were  reported  in  unusual 
Montana  locations:  singles  were  in  Gallatin 
5 Jun  (LAH)  and  near  Kalispell,  MT  12  Jun 
(DB),  and  a colony  of  6 was  near  Three  Forks 
9 Jul  (JP).  Sixteen  Grasshopper  Sparrows  de- 
tected on  a survey  route  near  Three  Forks,  MT 
29  Jun  (EH,  JP)  doubled  previous  high  counts 
in  Latilong  38.  Rare  Rose-breasted  Grosbeaks 
were  at  Bozeman,  MT  1 Jun  (RW)  and  Hailey, 
ID  10  Jun  (KC).  A rare  Indigo  Bunting,  not 
annual,  stopped  in  Jefferson,  ID  3 Jun  (SB). 
The  much-celebrated  Bozeman,  MT  Great- 
tailed Crackle  was  last  observed  2 Jul  (RW). 
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The  summer  of  2012  brought  massive 
wildfires  and  scorching  heat  to  New 
Mexico,  including  the  largest  forest  fire 
in  the  state’s  recorded  history,  the  1204-km^ 
Whitewater  Baldy  fire,  which  quickly  dwarfed 
201 1’s  “biggest  ever”  Las  Conchas  fire.  The 
month  of  June  ranked  near  the  top  for  “hot- 
test ever”  for  New  Mexico,  leading  one  climate 
scientist  to  warn  that  we  were  moving  beyond 
the  realm  of  previous  human  experience.  Scat- 
tered rain  showers  in  July  brought  some  re- 
lief but  also  the  threat  of  flash  floods.  Against 
this  backdrop,  the  breeding  activities  of  many 
birds,  particularly  common  species,  appeared 
to  be  generally  depressed,  continuing  a trend 
noted  in  recent  years.  Birding  was  not  without 
its  highlights,  however,  including  the  appear- 
ance of  a number  of  unusual  waterbirds  plus 
several  important  songbird  breeding  range  ex- 
pansions. Thanks  to  Bill  Howe  and  John  Par- 
meter  for  proofreading  this  report. 

Abbreviations:  B.D.  (Boone’s  Draw  sw.  of  Por- 
tales);  B.L.N.WR.  (Bitter  Lake  N.WR.);  Bosque 
(Bosque  del  Apache  N.WR.);  E.B.L.  (Elephant 
Butte  L.);  N.R.T.  (n.  Roosevelt  migrant  trap  w. 
of  Melrose);  P O.  Canyon  (Post  Office  Canyon, 
Peloncillo  Mts.);  R.G.N.C.  (Rio  Grande  Nature 
Center,  Albuquerque);  R.G.V  (Rio  Grande  Val- 
ley). 

WATERFOWL  THROUGH  RAILS 

An  ad.  Black-bellied  Whistling-Duck  was  a 
single-day  wonder  at  a playa  e.  of  Glovis  21  Jul 
(CR).  Two  pairs  of  Mexican  Ducks  were  n.  to 
Zuni  6-11  Jun  QT).  Unseasonable  Ring-necked 
Ducks  were  4 at  Horse  L.  30  Jun  (RT),  2 at 
upper  Stubblefield  L.  18  Jun  (NH),  and  3 on 
Johnson  Mesa  e.  of  Raton  1 Jul  (CR);  apparent- 
ly summering  Lesser  Scaup  were  2 at  Enbom  L. 
4Jul  (RT),  2 at  Stubblefield  L.  16  Jun  (MB,  NP), 


and  a male  at  Bosque  30  Jun  (ph.  NP).  Three 
Common  Mergansers  were  at  Bluewater  L.  1 1 
Jun  (JT),  where  not  known  to  breed.  Eor  the 
2nd  consecutive  year,  no  young  Scaled  Quail 
were  noted  in  the  Carlsbad  area  (SW).  Single 
female  Dusky  Grouse  with  chicks  were  nw.  of 
Cowles  24  Jun  (PN)  and  at  the  Taos  ski  area  7 
Jul  QP).  Reports  of  high-elevation  Wild  Turkeys 
included  a female  with  small  young  at  2652  m 
in  the  Zuni  Mts.  22  Jun  (HS)  and  a female  with 
half-grown  young  at  3048  m in  the  Sandia  Mts. 
28  Jul  (CR). 

A Pacific  Loon  was  an  unseasonable  sur- 
prise at  Charette  L.  15-30  Jul  (CR,  m.ob.,  ph. 
MB,  ph.  CA).  Some  42  active  Eared  Grebe 
nests  were  at  Clovis  21  Jul  (CR).  Continu- 
ing from  Apr,  an  imm.  Brown  Pelican  was  at 
E.B.L.  through  13  Jul  (ph.  DC,  m.ob.);  one 
captured  at  Silver  City  1 1 Jul  was  rehydrated, 
fed,  and  released  the  same  day  at  L.  Roberts 
(U.S.EWS.).  A waterbird  colony  at  E.B.L.  in 
the  vicinity  of  Indian  Springs  contained  46  ac- 
tive Snowy  Egret  nests,  seven  of  Great  Egrets, 
six  of  Black-crowned  Night-Herons,  and  one 
Great  Blue  Heron  nest  18  Jun  (ph.  DG).  A good 
Little  Blue  Heron  season  found  single  ads.  at 
R.G.N.C.  12-20  Jun  (m.ob.,  ph.  NH,  ph.  WH), 
Bosque  7-23  Jun  (m.ob.,  ph.  CA,  ph.  MB),  and 
L.  Carlsbad  8 Jun  (D.  Keyser,  fide  SW).  Up 
to  4 imm.  Tricolored  Herons  were  at  L.  Ava- 
lon 27-28  Jul  (SW,  JP,  MO,  ph.  CA).  Continu- 
ing from  May,  an  imm.  Reddish  Egret  was  at 
Ute  L.  through  3 Jun  QP  ph.  MB,  ph.  CW,  ph. 
NH).  Noteworthy  for  the  Zuni  area  were  single 
Green  Herons  at  Ojo  Caliente  12  Jun  QT)  and 
Blackrock  Dam  29  Jul  QT).  Yellow-crowned 
Night-Heron  continued  its  impressive  ex- 
pansion into  New  Mexico,  with  up  to  3 ads. 
continuing  at  Bosque  through  18  Jun  (m.ob., 
ph.),  an  ad.  continuing  at  Roswell  through  28 
Jun  (ph.  WWi,  WWe,  JP),  and  single  ads.  at 
Sue  Mile  Dam  22  Jun  (SW),  Pajarito  Cr.  n.  of 
Tucumcari  21  Jul  (GR),  and  Texico  21  Jul  (GR). 
An  ad.  White  Ibis  was  a treat  at  B.L.N.WR.  25 
Jun-6  Jul  (ph.  J.  Trujillo,  JIS,  JP,  WWi).  Note- 
worthy for  summer,  single  ad.  Glossy  Ibis  were 
at  Stubblefield  L.  17  Jun  (MB,  NP)  and  Morgan 
L.  18  Jul  (ph.  TR).  Roseate  Spoonbill  made 
an  impressive  showing,  including  establishing 
Bernalillo  and  Otero  firsts,  with  single  imms.  at 
Bosque  28  Jun  (ph.  W Washam),  Holloman  L. 
3-7  Jul  (ph.  K.  Babcock),  and  Albuquerque  16 
Jul  (ph.  S.  Stinnett). 

An  Osprey  pair  was  at  Bluewater  L.  5 Jun 
OT),  where  not  known  to  nest;  unusual  for 
summer  was  one  at  E.B.L.  19  Jun  (DG).  A 
White-tailed  Kite  was  at  Mesilla  Valley  S.P  22 
Jul  (ph.  GG).  Mississippi  Kites  spreading  into 
the  ne.  included  5 along  Garrizo  Gr.,  Union  16 
Jun  (CR),  4 at  Clayton  15  Jun  (CR),  4 at  Ala- 
mocito  Ranch,  Harding  16  Jun  (NP),  and  one 


along  the  Canadian  R.  e.  of  Conchas  L.  30  Jun 
(CR);  at  Carlsbad,  at  least  13  juvs.  from  various 
backyards  were  taken  to  rehabilitators,  an  in- 
dication of  the  relative  abundance  of  breeding 
kites  there  (SW).  Interesting  for  the  summer 
season,  single  ad.  Bald  Eagles  were  at  Charette 
L.  21  Jul  QP)  and  Sugarite  S.P.  23  Jul  (ph.  JNS). 
Common  Black-Hawks  where  seldom  reported 
included  one  to  2 at  Bosque  12  Jun-21  Jul  (ph. 
WH,  NP,  DH),  a juv.  along  the  lower  Mimbres 
R.  in  nw.  Luna  17-19  Jul  (WWe,  MW),  and  an 
ad.  in  the  s.  Peloncillo  Mts.  near  Bunk  Robin- 
son Spring  28  Jul  (ph.  CGL).  A new  Gray  Hawk 
site  in  the  s.  Peloncillo  Mts.  was  established  by 
a pair  with  2 young  at  a nest  in  an  oak  near 
Bunk  Robinson  Spring  28-29  Jul  (ph.  GGL). 
Noteworthy  Zone-tailed  Hawks  were  singles  in 
New  Ganyon,  Manzano  Mts.  1 1 Jul  (LM)  and 
in  far  w.  Chaves  27  Jun  (WWe).  An  active  Per- 
egrine Falcon  eyrie  at  3423  m in  the  Sangre  de 
Cristo  Mts.  1 Jul  (ph.  BE)  was  the  highest  ever 
found  in  New  Mexico.  A heard-only  large  rail, 
certainly  of  the  King  Rail/Clapper  Rail  group, 
was  vocal  at  B.L.N.WR.  on  the  evening  of  7 Jun 
(WH),  but  it  was  not  relocated  or  otherwise 
documented;  during  searches  for  it,  however,  a 
vocal  Black  Rail  was  well  documented  there  9 
Jun  (v.r.  MB,  v.r.  NP),  providing  the  state’s  4th 
acceptable  record. 

PLOVERS  THROUGH  NIGHTJARS 

Notably  late  was  an  American  Golden-Plover 
at  B.L.N.WR.  5 Jun  (ph.  JIS).  A Black-bellied 
Plover  was  at  Ute  L.  1 Jun  (JP),  another  at 
E.B.L.  5 Jun  (DG),  and  3 at  Gonchas  L.  10  Jun 
(GR).  Up  to  three  Snowy  Plover  pairs  nested  at 
E.B.L,  where  an  ad.  was  tending  a juv.  24  Jun 
(ph.  DC)  and  2 ads.  were  incubating  eggs  20- 
23  Jul  (ph.  DC).  An  American  Avocet  pair  tend- 
ing chicks  at  Zuni  1 1 Jun  QT)  provided  a local 


For  the  second  consecutive  year,  a Reddish  Egret  wandered 
north  to  Ute  Lake,  Quay  County,  New  Mexico,  where  this 
immature  was  present  29  May  through  3 June  (here)  2012. 
Photograph  by  Nancy  E.  Hetrick. 
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These  three  Yellow-crowned  Night-Herons  at  Bosque  del  Apache  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  Socorro  County,  present  from  late 

May  through  18  (here  1 ) June  201 2,  were  among  seven  individuals  documented  in  five  New  Mexico  counties  during  the  summer 
season.  Photograph  by  Catherine  I.  Sandell. 


breeding  first;  up  to  four  avocet  pairs  nested  at 
E.B.L.  3 Jun-30  Jul  (ph.  DC),  where  returning 
migrants  numbered  617  on  23  Jul  (ph.  DC). 
Remarkably  early  fall  migrants  were  2 Solitary 
Sandpipers  at  Bosque  30  Jun  (ph.  NP);  a Willet 
was  early  at  Morgan  L.  23  jun  QP)-  A Long- 
billed Curlew  at  Deming  1 Jul  was  coping  with 
triple-digit  heat  by  spending  the  afternoon 
standing  under  a water  sprinkler  (LM).  Several 
Sanderlings  lingered  into  Jun,  including  one  at 
Ute  L.  3 Jun  (ph.  NH),  4 in  a flooded  Fort  Sum- 
ner field  3 Jun  (NP,  ph.  MB),  and  15  at  E.B.L. 
5 Jun  (ph.  DC).  Notably  late  White-rumped 
Sandpipers  were  2 at  Morgan  L.  20  Jun  (TR) 
and  one  there  23  Jun  (JP).  A Stilt  Sandpiper 
was  late  at  B.L.N.WR.  7 Jun  (ph.  WH);  early 
returning  Stilts  were  singles  at  E.B.L.  9 Jul  (DC) 
and  Otto,  Santa  Fe  12  Jul  (RC).  A vocal  Wil- 
son’s Snipe  was  in  a marshy  field  n.  of  Mora  14 
Jul  (CR,  WE);  s.  of  breeding  areas  were  singles 
at  E.B.L.  30  Jun  (DC)  and  Las  Cruces  2 Jul  0- 
Douglas).  A juv.  Wilson’s  Phalarope  at  Morgan 
L.  10  Jul  (ph.  TR)  was  still  sporting  down  feath- 
ers and  may  have  been  produced  locally;  three 


quartets  of  juvs.  at  Zuni  29  Jul  QT)  likewise 
may  have  been  locally  produced.  Unexpected 
in  Jul  were  one  to  2 Red-necked  Phalaropes  at 
Maxwell  N.WR.  15-30  Jul  (CR,  WE,  RC). 

Records  of  Laughing  Gull  continue  to  accu- 
mulate, with  single  imms.  at  E.B.L.  3-5  Jun  (ph. 
DC)  and  Morgan  L.  from  2 Jun-Aug  (ph.  CLB, 
ph.  TR,  m.ob.).  Summering  but  non-breeding 
California  Gulls  included  7 at  Morgan  L.  23  Jun 
(JP)  and  up  to  3 at  E.B.L.  24-30  Jun  (ph.  DC). 
A Least  Tern  was  nw.  to  Morgan  L.  2 Jun  (ph. 
CLB).  An  ad.  Arctic  Tern  visited  Morgan  L.  1 1 
Jun  (ph.  MB),  and  2 ads.  were  at  Stubblefield  L. 
16-18  Jun  (ph.  MB,  ph.  NP,  ph.  NH,  CMB);  the 
species  has  been  documented  in  New  Mexico 
in  four  of  the  past  five  years.  Jaegers  are  casual 
in  New  Mexico  in  Jun,  so  noteworthy  was  an 
ad.  light-morph  Pomarine  Jaeger  retrieved 
from  a brine  pool  near  Loving  6 Jun  (ph.  S. 
Uhrig);  the  bird  was  revived  and  subsequently 
released  and  not  seen  again. 

Inca  Dove  has  become  rare  in  the  Albu- 
querque area,  so  noteworthy  were  singles  in 
the  University  area  12  Jul  (CR),  R.G.N.C.  12 
Jun  (R  Kline),  and  at  Paradise  Hills  15 
Jul  (WH);  only  one  was  reported  in 
the  Carlsbad  area  (fide  SW).  Common 
Ground-Doves  were  at  three  Hidalgo 
sites,  with  up  to  2 at  Rodeo  15  Jun-14 
Jul  QP.  RW),  one  in  P.  O.  Canyon  14 
Jul  (CDL),  and  5 in  Guadalupe  Canyon 
14  Jul  QP)-  Yellow-billed  Cuckoos  were 
relatively  conspicuous  in  the  ne.  in  ear- 
ly Jun,  with  reports  of  one  to  3 from  at 
least  seven  sites  in  in  San  Miguel,  Quay, 
De  Baca,  and  Roosevelt  2-5  Jun  (m.ob.); 
in  the  lower  R.G.V  and  lower  Pecos 
Valley,  the  species  continued  to  suffer 
from  habit  loss  owing  to  saltcedar  re- 
moval (NS,  SW).  A Whiskered  Screech- 
Owl  near  Bunk  Robinson  Spring  27  Jul 


(CGL)  provided  a new  Peloncillo  Mts.  locale. 
At  least  one  Elf  Owl  continued  in  the  Sole- 
dad  Canyon  area.  Organ  Mts.,  4 Jun  and  11 
Jul  (DG,  MS,  JZ).  Burrowing  Owl  has  become 
scarce  in  Eddy,  where  only  one  nest  was  report- 
ed this  season  (SW).  Noteworthy  for  e.  Lincoln, 
a Lesser  Nighthawk  was  vocal  on  the  Diamond 
A Ranch  near  the  Chaves  line  27  Jun  (WWe);  n. 
was  one  trilling  near  Variadero,  San  Miguel  30 
Jun  (CR).  Mexican  Whip-poor-wills  in  the  n. 
included  singles  in  the  Zuni  Mts.  in  Hausner 
Canyon  7 Jun  QT)  and  Little  Water  Canyon  9 
Jun  QT)  and  in  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Mts.  w.  of 
Las  Gallinas  14  Jul  (CR). 

HUMMINGBIRDS  THROUGH  THRASHERS 

At  least  14  Broad-billed  Hummingbirds  were 
in  uppermost  Guadalupe  Canyon  27-29  Jul 
(CGL),  an  area  not  previously  surveyed  for  sen- 
sitive species;  2 were  in  the  cen.  Peloncillo  Mts. 
in  upper  Cottonwood  Canyon  16  Jun  QP),  and 
up  to  2 were  in  P.  O.  Canyon  on  various  dates  1 
Jun-29  Jul  (CDL).  Magnificent  Hummingbird 
reports  were  received  only  from  the  Mogollon 
and  Pinos  Altos  ranges.  Lucifer  Hummingbird 
numbers  were  down  in  R O.  Canyon,  with  a 
high  count  of  only  9 on  10  Jun  (CDL);  else- 
where in  the  Peloncillo  Mts.,  a male  was  in  up- 
per Cottonwood  Canyon  16  Jun  QP)-  A male 
Anna’s  Hummingbird  lingered  in  P O.  Canyon 
through  4 Jun  (CDL).  An  apparent  Calliope 
Hummingbird  x Rufous  Hummingbird  male 
was  at  L.  Roberts  21  Jul  (ph.  NP).  An  ad.  Belted 
Kingfisher  was  feeding  a juv.  below  Cochiti 
Dam  15  Jul  (WH).  A Gila  Woodpecker  in  P.  O. 
Canyon  6 Jul  (CDL)  was  the  first  there  since 
1985.  Probably  benefitting  from  recent  fires, 
American  Three-toed  Woodpeckers  contin- 
ued to  be  widely  reported,  from  the  Sangre  de 
Cristo,  San  Juan,  and  Jemez  mts.  s.  to  the  Zuni, 
Sandia,  and  Black  ranges. 

Late  migrant  Western  Wood-Pewees  in- 
cluded 3 at  Vaughn  7 Jun  (WH)  and  one  in  R 
O.  Canyon  13  Jun  (CDL);  an  active  nest  was 
on  the  prairie  at  Maxwell  N.WR.  3 Jun  (KG). 
A Willow  Flycatcher  singing  in  Albuquerque’s 
Tingley  bosque  24  Jun  (CR)  may  signal  a new 
breeding  locale.  Unusual  was  a Dusky  Fly- 
catcher nest  in  Zuni’s  Blackrock  bosque  7 Jun 
QT).  The  continuing  Eastern  Phoebe  pair  was 
carrying  food  under  the  Alameda  bridge  29  Jun 
(HT),  suggesting  a 2nd  brood  was  being  reared. 
Brown-crested  Flycatchers  e.  of  historical  range 
included  one  in  Selden  Canyon  n.  of  Radium 
Springs  14  Jun  (ph.,  v.r.  NS)  and  two  pairs  on 
the  Simon  Ranch,  nw.  Luna  17-19  Jul  (MW). 
Only  one  pair  of  Thick-billed  Kingbirds  was 
detected  in  Guadalupe  Canyon  14  Jul  QP)-  An 
active  Scissor-tailed  Flycatcher  nest  was  w.  to 
the  Mesa  Rest  Area  7-8  Jun  (SOW,  ph.  WH); 
even  farther  w,  singles  were  at  the  Alameda 
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With  fewer  than  two  dozen  New  Mexico  records,  White  Ibis  is  a rare  treat; 
this  one  was  at  Bitter  Lake  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  Chaves  County  25 
June  (here)  through  6 July  2012.  Photograph  by  Jesse  Trujillo. 
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Providing  the  northernmost  New  Mexico  record  ever,  this  im- 
mature Roseate  Spoonbill  at  Albuquerque,  Bernalillo  County  16 
July  was  one  of  a remarkable  three  documented  in  the  state  in 
summer  2012.  Photograph  by  Sarah  Stinnett. 


WAXWINGS  THROUGH  JUNCOS 

Providing  yet  another  Cedar  Waxwing  breed- 
ing locale,  an  ad.  was  feeding  four  recent  fledg- 
lings at  2560  m along  the  East  Fork  Jemez  R. 
24  Jul  (ph.  C.  Mangeng).  Phainopepla  extend- 
ed its  breeding  range  nw.  to  the  lower  Bluewa- 
ter  Gorge,  where  an  ad.  was  feeding  nestlings 
30  Jul  QT);  elsewhere,  a male  was  n.  to  Placi- 
tas,  Sandoval  11-13  Jun  (R.  McCollough),  and 
another  was  e.  to  Mountainair  15  Jun  (R.  Yak- 
sich).  Unseasonable  was  a Chestnut-collared 
Longspur  at  Stubblefield  L.  30  Jul  (WE,  RC). 
An  Ovenbird  heard  singing  in  Gallinas  Can- 
yon on  the  Gallinas  B.B.S.  2 Jun  (CR,  WE)  was 
the  2nd  found  on  that  route  in  recent  years;  it 
was  still  singing  14  Jun  (WWe).  A late  Worm- 
eating Warbler  in  Sole- 
dad  Canyon  1 Jun  (DG) 
provided  an  Organ 
Mts.  first.  Remarkable 
was  a Golden-winged 
Warbler  in  the  Lower 
Gila  Box  at  Blue  Cr.  2 
Jul  (R.  Shook);  there 
are  no  previous  New 
Mexico  records  from  w. 
of  the  R.G.V  nor  from 
the  Jun-Jul  period. 
Late  Black-and-white 
Warblers  were  singing 
singles  at  Albuquerque 
7 Jun  (CR)  and  near 
Seneca,  Union  16  Jun 


This  Arctic  Tern  at  Morgan  Lake,  San  Juan  County  1 1 June  was  one  of  three  documented 
in  two  New  Mexico  counties  in  June  2012.  Photograph  by  Matthew  J.  Baumann. 


bridge  13  Jun  (MK),  Aguirre  Springs  area  21 
Jun  (DB),  and  Dripping  Springs  2 Jun  (ph.  SM). 
White-eyed  Vireo  continued  its  increasing 
presence  in  New  Mexico,  with  singing  males 
in  Mills  Canyon,  Mora/Harding  16-18  Jun  (ph. 
MB,  ph.  NR  WWi),  Cedar  Crest  5-11  Jul  (D. 
Ligon),  and  Bosque  14  Jul-5  Aug  (DH,  ph.  MB, 
ph.  NP).  Two  Yellow-throated  Vireos  were  at 
B.D.  2 Jun  (MB,  NP,  ph.  CW),  and  another  was 
w.  to  Zuni’s  Blackrock  bosque  7 Jun  QT).  Red- 
eyed Vireos  w.  to  the  R.G.V.  were  singles  at  the 
Alameda  bridge  27-29  Jun  (MK,  ph.  WH)  and 
Bosque  29  Jul  (ph.  NP);  one  at  N.R.T.  1 Jun 
QP)  furnished  the  only  additional  report.  Up 
to  8 Tree  Swallows  again  summered  in  E.B.L.s 
Indian  Springs  area  (DC);  a Violet-green  was  e. 
to  N.R.T.  1 Jun  (JP).  Cave  Swallows  at  Carls- 
bad Cavern  rebounded  from  201 1’s  disastrous 
season,  as  some  68%  of  birds  banded  Jun-Jul 
this  year  were  young  of  the  year  (SW);  in  the 
Las  Cruces  area.  Caves  nested  at  the  Picacho 
bridge,  where  there  was  a nest  with  young  7 
Jul  (BO),  and  at  Mesilla  Dam,  where  a fledgling 
was  begging  7 Jul  (BO). 

A Black-capped  Chickadee  was  e.  to  Folsom 
1 Jul  (CR).  Bridled  Titmice  nested  e.  to  the  San 


Mateo  Mts.,  where  ads.  were  feeding  nestlings 
at  Springtime  Campground  1 Jun  (SM)  and  in 
Potato  Canyon  9 Jun  (SM,  fide  HS);  in  the  Black 
Range,  an  ad.  was  tending  fledglings  at  Hermo- 
sa  18  Jul  (DC).  Noteworthy  for  the  Manzano 
Mts.,  a pair  of  Red-breasted  Nuthatches  was 
tending  young  in  New  Canyon  11  Jul  (LM). 
Two  Carolina  Wrens  continued  at  Bosque 
Jun-Jul  (ph.  NP),  where  present  since  2011. 
Numbers  of  Bewicks  Wrens  were  down  consid- 
erably in  the  Gallinas  Mts.  8 Jun,  where  pinyon- 
juniper  habitat  had  recently  been  cleared  (HS). 
An  early  Marsh  Wren  was  at  Zuni  29  Jul  QT). 
Two  Black-tailed  Gnatcatchers  at  Granite  Gap 
Preserve  15  Jun  (JP)  provided  the  only  report 
of  a species  that  has  become  especially  scarce 
statewide  since  the  2011  freeze.  Noteworthy 
for  Quay,  an  Eastern  Bluebird  was  near  Tucum- 
cari  2 Jun  (CR,  WE).  Reports  of  Gray  Catbird  s. 
in  the  Pecos  Valley  included  up  to  2 at  Bosque 
Redondo  3-4  Jun  (NP,  WH)  and  one  banded 
at  B.L.N.WR.  5 Jun  QIS).  Bendire’s  Thrashers 
where  seldom  reported  were  one  singing  near 
Zunis  Tekapo  6 Jun  (JT)  and  one  e.  to  Variadero 
30  Jun  (CR);  noteworthy  Curve -billeds  were 
one  w.  to  Zuni  29  Jul  QT)  and  another  singing 
at  Charette  L.  15  Jul  (CR). 


Providing  a close  study,  this  adult  light-morph  Pomarine 
iaeger  was  retrieved  from  a brine  pool  in  the  Laguna  Grande 
salt  lake  complex  east  of  Loving,  Eddy  County,  New  Mexico 
on  6 June  2012;  it  was  revived  and  released  elsewhere. 
Photograph  by  Samantha  R.  Uhrig. 

(CR).  Lucy’s  Warbler  is  now  well  established 
e.  to  Rattlesnake  Springs,  where  up  to  4 were 
singing  3-6  Jun  (SOW,  R.  Nieman);  farther  n.  at 
least  one  singing  along  Twin  Butte  Canyon  Cr. 
7 Jun  (SOW)  provided  a first  summer  record 
for  Chaves.  East  was  a singing  Virginia’s  Warbler 
below  Johnson  Mesa,  e.  Colfax  1 Jul  (CR).  A 
singing  male  Mourning  Warbler  was  reported 
at  Zuni’s  Blackrock  bosque  7 Jun  (JT).  A pair 
of  Hooded  Warblers  took  up  residence  in  the 
Santa  Fe  Canyon  Preserve  Jun-Jul  (WE,  ph.  J. 
Batkin,  ph.  BF,  WWe),  where  the  species  also 
occurred  in  2009  and  2010,  but  breeding  was 
not  confirmed;  another  Hooded  was  singing  in 
Embudito  Canyon,  Sandia  Mts.  8 Jun  (MO). 
Late  American  Redstarts  were  singles  at  N.R.T. 
and  Ned  Houk  Park  1 Jun  (JP),  B.D.  2 Jun  (JR 
MB,  NP),  and  Maxwell  N.WR.  3 Jun  (KG);  one 
at  Bosque  29  Jun  (NP)  and  2 there  28-29  Jul 
(DH,  NP)  were  noteworthy.  An  ad.  male  Cape 
May  Warbler  rescued  from  a cat  at  Cerrillos 
28  Jun  (ph.  M.  Weisenberger)  provided  New 
Mexico’s  13th  record.  A Northern  Parula  w.  to 
the  Ice  Caves  Trading  Post  3 1 May  was  last  re- 
ported 3 Jun  (K.  Score);  also  in  the  w,  a male 
was  singing  at  Zuni’s  Blackrock  Dam  6 Jun  (JT), 
while  in  the  R.G.V  one  was  in  Albuquerque’s 
Tingley  bosque  30  Jun  (A.  Gorbet).  A late  Mag- 
nolia Warbler  was  at  N.R.T.  1 Jun  QP)-  Two 
male  Yellow  Warblers  were  singing  at  Cochiti 
L.  15  Jul  (WH),  where  breeding  has  been  es- 
tablished only  recently;  a male  Black-throated 
Blue  was  w.  to  Zuni’s  Blackrock  bosque  7 Jun 
QT).  A Wilson’s  Warbler  pair  was  occupying  a 
bog  in  e.  Taos  along  the  Rito  la  Presa  ne.  of  Tres 
Ritos  20  Jun  (WWe).  A Red-faced  Warbler  n. 
to  Hondo  Canyon  15  Jul  (H.  Walker)  provided 
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one  of  the  few  Sandia  Mts.  records.  A pair  of 
Painted  Redstarts  was  tending  fledglings  near 
Kingston  by  9 Jun  (ph.  DC). 

Botteris  Sparrows  away  from  their  middle 
Animas  Valley  stronghold  were  3 at  Rodeo  8-27 
Jul  (RW)  and  3 singing  w.  of  Cloverdale  29  Jul 
(CGL).  Surprising  was  a male  Field  Sparrow 
singing  w.  to  Selden  Canyon,  Dona  Ana  8 Jun 
(ph.  NS).  Only  recently  arrived  to  the  Zuni 
area,  9 Black-chinned  Sparrows  were  singing 
in  Cheama  Canyon  6 Jun,  where  an  ad.  was 
tending  2 fledglings  29  Jul  (JT).  A Vesper  Spar- 
row was  singing  s.  to  the  Black  Range  at  Burnt 
Cabin  Flat  10  Jul  (ph.  DC).  Unseasonable  was 
a Savannah  Sparrow  s.  to  L.  Roberts  14  Jul  (ph. 
NP);  in  suitable  breeding  habitat  were  6 singing 
n.  of  Mora  14  Jul  (CR,  WE)  and  2 in  a swale  at 
Rociada,  San  Miguel  20  Jun  (WWe).  Historically 
absent  as  a breeder  from  the  Gila  Valley  in  New 
Mexico,  Song  Sparrow  now  appears  estab- 
lished there,  at  least  in  the  Nichols  Canyon  area 
of  the  Lower  Gila  Box,  where  two  family  groups 
were  documented  23  Jun  (CR,  DG),  the  same 
area  where  fledglings  were  reported  in  2011; 
these  appear  to  represent  M.  m.  fallax,  the  sw. 
subspecies  resident  in  s.  Arizona.  Most  unusual 
was  a singing  Swamp  Sparrow  summering  in 
a wet  thicket  at  Rodeo  3 Jun-1  Jul  (v.r.  RW). 
An  Oregon  Junco  at  Oasis  S.P.  18-20  Jun  (ph.  J. 
Lofton)  was  unseasonable. 

TANAGERS  THROUGH  FINCHES 

A Hepatic  Tanager  was  below  Johnson  Mesa, 
e.  Colfax  1 Jul  (CR);  others  in  the  ne.  included 
one  near  Capulin  N.M.,  Union  16  Jun  (CR) 
and  3 along  the  Canadian  R.  in  Mills  Canyon 
16  Jun  (NP),  where  there  was  also  at  least  one 
Summer  Tanager  the  same  day  (NP,  MB).  Sum- 
mer Tanagers  were  nw.  to  the  Zuni  area,  where 
a pair  feeding  young  in  the  Blackrock  bosque 
29  Jun  QT)  provided  a Zuni  breeding  first. 


and  one  was  in  lower  Bluewater  Gorge  30  Jul 
QT).  Northern  Cardinal  may  have  colonized 
Mesilla  Valley  S.P,  where  a male  seen  from  2 
Jun  into  Jul  (ph.  NS,  ph.  CG)  was  accompanied 
by  a female  21  Jul  (W  Treers);  in  w.  Sierra,  at 
least  one  territory  was  at  Hillsboro  (ph.  DC), 
another  territory  was  s.  of  Hillsboro  (ph.  DC), 
and  two  territories  were  along  Tierra  Blanca  Cr. 
(ph.  DC);  in  the  ne.,  a pair  of  cardinals  was  at 
Ute  L.  1-3  Jun  QP,  NH).  Very  late  for  the  ne., 
a male  Pyrrhuloxia  was  in  s.  Curry  2 Jun  (ph. 
DW).  Single  male  Rose -breasted  Grosbeaks 
were  at  Fort  Sumner  1-3  Jun  (NP)  and  w.  to 
the  Alameda  bridge  29  Jun  (HT).  A male  Blue 
Grosbeak  spent  a hot  afternoon  lingering  un- 
der a water  mister  in  s.  Curry  2 Jun  (ph.  DW). 
Indigo  Buntings  were  conspicuous  across  the 
south,  including  3 singing  males  in  nw.  Luna  at 
the  Simon  Ranch  17-19  Jul  (ph.  MW,  ph.  JNS); 
noteworthy  in  the  n.  were  one  or  more  in  Nu- 
tria Canyon  7 Jun  QT),  3 along  the  Chama  R. 
near  the  monastery  16-17  Jun  (SW),  and  3 at 
Cochiti  L.  15  Jul  (WH).  A male  Varied  Bunting 
was  singing  in  the  s.  Sacramento  Mts.  in  Culp 
Canyon  3 Jun  (DG)  and  another  male  in  P.  0. 
Canyon  9-10  Jun  (CDL)  provided  the  2nd  lo- 
cal record  there;  significant  was  the  discovery 
of  9 or  more  in  uppermost  Guadalupe  Canyon, 
both  above  and  below  the  vicinity  of  Bunk 
Robinson  Spring  28-29  Jul  (ph.  CGL),  an  area 
not  previously  surveyed.  A Dickcissel  made  a 
brief  visit  to  Holloman  L.  12  Jun  (DB). 

Two  Bronzed  Cowbirds  were  n.  to  B.D.  2 Jun 
OP);  the  species  was  active  in  the  E.B.L.  area, 
where  Hooded  Oriole  was  a favored  victim  Jun- 
Jul  (ph.  DC).  An  ad.  male  Hooded  Oriole  was 
n.  to  the  Diamond  A Ranch,  w.  Chaves  28  Jun 
(WWe).  Orchard  Oriole  was  reported  from  nu- 
merous localities  in  the  e.  third  of  New  Mexico, 
including  in  Colfax,  Union,  San  Miguel,  Quay, 
Curry  (ph.  DW),  Chaves,  and  Eddy;  farther  w, 


Getting  a new  lease  on  life,  this  adult  male  Cape  May  War- 
bler was  rescued  from  a cat  at  Cerrillos,  Santa  Fe  County, 

New  Mexico  on  the  late  date  of  28  June  201 2.  Photograph 
by  Mara  E.  Weisenberger. 

single  ad.  males  were  n.  of  Radium  Springs  22 
Jun  (ph.  NS),  near  L.  Roberts  11  Jul  Q-  Let), 
and  at  Rodeo  8 Jul  (RW).  An  unseasonable 
ad.  male  Baltimore  Oriole  was  at  Rattlesnake 
Springs  24  Jun  (SW).  An  impressive  Red  Cross- 
bill season  began  in  early  Jun,  when  the  species 
was  judged  abundant  in  the  Zuni  Mts.  QT)  and 
others  were  found  on  nearby  Mt.  Taylor  (DK); 
by  early  Jul,  moderate  numbers  were  reported 
across  the  n.  mts.,  and  by  mid-Jul,  the  species 
was  increasing  rapidly  in  the  Sandia  Mts.,  with 
estimates  of  500  or  more  at  Sandia  Crest  by  late 
Jul.  Adding  spice  to  the  crossbill  invasion  were 
at  least  3 White-winged  Crossbills  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  Sandia  Crest,  plus  up  to  3 
others — including  a mating  pair — below  the 
crest  at  the  lOK  trailhead  18-30  Jul  (m.ob., 
ph.);  2 ad.  male  White-wingeds  on  Gallo  Peak, 
Manzano  Mts.  26  Jul  (PN)  provided  the  only 
report  away  from  the  Sandia  Mts. 

Initialed  observers:  Collin  Adams,  Matthew 
Baumann,  Dan  Belcher,  Charles  L.  Black,  Ce- 
lestyn  M.  Brozek,  Roger  Clark,  David  Cleary, 
Wyatt  Egelhoff,  Bernard  Foy,  Coleman  Coin, 
Kathy  Granillo,  David  Griffin,  David  Hawk- 
sworth,  Nancy  Hetrick,  William  Howe,  Mau- 
reen Kelly,  David  Krueper,  Carroll  D.  Littlefield, 
Carl  G.  Lundblad,  Larry  Malone,  Sonja  Men- 
doza, Paul  Nobel,  Matthew  O’Donnell,  Bruce 
Ostyn,  John  Parmeter,  Nicholas  Pederson,  Tim 
Reeves,  Christopher  Rustay  Jeffrey  1.  Sanchez, 
Hart  Schwarz,  Marcy  Scott,  Nancy  Stotz,  James 
N.  Stuart,  Hank  Taliaferro,  John  Trochet,  Ross 
Tsai,  Mark  Watson,  Richard  Webster,  Steve 
West,  William  West,  Debra  Whitecotton,  Sar- 
tor O.  Williams,  William  Wittman,  Cole  Wolf, 
James  Zabriskie.  O 


Sartor  0.  Williams  [ll, 

Division  of  Birds,  Museum  of  Southwestern  Biology, 
University  of  New  Mexico,  Albuquerque, 

New  Mexico  87131-0001,  (sunbittern@earthlink.net) 


One  of  three  singing  males  found  in  New  Mexico  this  season,  this  territorial  White-eyed  Vireo  was  along  the  Canadian  River  in  Mills 
Canyon  16  (here)  and  18  June  2012,  where  it  sang  from  both  Mora  County  and  Harding  County.  Photograph  by  Nicholas  D.  Pederson. 
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This  summer  produced  relatively  few 
large  wildfires,  a reprieve  after  the 
multiple  massive  fires  of  the  past  sev- 
eral years.  Several  species  showed  continued 
signs  of  expansion  of  their  nesting  ranges, 
including  Cooper’s  Hawk,  Buff-breasted 
Flycatcher,  and  Tropical  Kingbird.  Among 
rarities,  it  was  a banner  summer  for  Plain- 
capped  Starthroat,  a Scarlet  Tanager  held  a 
territory  in  Madera  Canyon,  and  a Flame- 
colored  Tanager  attempted  nesting  in  the 
Chiricahua  Mountains. 

Abbreviations:  A.T.E  (‘Ahakhav  Tribal  Pre- 
serve, Parker),  B.T.A.  (Boyce  Thompson 
Arboretum  S.R),  B.WD.  (Bill  Williams 
Delta,  L.  Havasu),  G.R.P  (Glendale  re- 
charge ponds),  G.WR.  (Gilbert  Water 
Ranch),  L.C.R.V  (lower  Colorado  R.  val- 
ley), Sweetwater  (Sweetwater  Wetlands, 
Tucson). 


WATERFOWL  THROUGH 
WOODPECKERS 

The  Black-bellied  Whistling-Duck  present 
during  May  at  Willow  L.  was  seen  again 
9 Jul  (SBu).  The  resident  small  Canada 
Goose  continued  all  season  at  Tucson  Q- 
Higgins).  More  than  30  Canada  Geese 
summering  in  Flagstaff  was  an  unusually 
large  number  there  Q.  Coons).  Gadwall  is 
an  irregular  nesting  species  in  the  L.C.R.V, 
so  a female  with  6 young  at  the  n.  end  of 
L.  Havasu  14  jul  (LHa,  DVP)  was  notable. 
Casual  w.  to  the  L.C.R.V,  single  Mexican 
Ducks  were  at  Lake  Havasu  City  12  Jul 
(DVP)  and  B.WD.  20  Jul  (LHa,  DVP).  A 
few  Northern  Shovelers  may  summer  in 


se.  Arizona,  but  54  at  Willcox  25-27  Jun 
(AR)  was  an  astonishing  and  unexplained 
concentration.  A Canvasback  summered 
above  Granite  Reef  Dam  Q-  Kopitzke,  m.ob.). 
At  L.  Havasu,  the  high  count  of  Redhead  for 
the  season  was  121  on  21  Jun,  dropping  to 
73  by  4 Jul  (DVP,  LH);  in  the  past,  this  spe- 
cies was  rare  and  irregular  in  the  L.C.R.V  in 
summer.  A single  Bufflehead  was  reported  at 
Benson  S.T.P  19-21  Jun  (TC)  and  9 Jul  (AR). 

The  Arizona  Game  and  Fish  Department 
reported  trans-locating  4 Dusky  Grouse 
to  the  Pinaleno  Mts.  this  year,  where  they 
have  not  been  present  historically.  Common 
Loons,  scarce  in  summer,  were  at  Imperial 
N.WR.  19-20  Jul  (one;  B.  Zaun)  and  B.WD. 
19-20  Jul  (2;  DVP).  Least  Grebes  continued 
at  Pena  Blanca  L.  all  season,  with  a high 
count  of  7 and  at  least  one  nest  producing  a 
juv.  22  Jul  (AS,  m.ob.).  A courting  pair  was 
observed  on  a pond  n.  of  the  lake  31  Jul  (tT. 
Jones).  Eared  Grebes  were  seen  in  unusually 
large  numbers  for  summer  on  L.  Havasu, 
with  35  on  21  Jun  and  30  on  14  Jul  (DVP). 
Neotropic  Cormorants  continue  to  increase 
and  expand  their  range.  At  Tucson,  the  41 
present  7 Jun  (MMS)  represented  a new  lo- 
cal high  count.  At  B.WD.,  one  continued  all 
season  (m.ob.).  Outliers  to  the  n.  were  one  at 
L.  Montezuma  23  Jun  (C.  Fultz),  3 at  Kaibab 
L.  17  Jul  (ph.  JWe),  and  4 e.  to  San  Carlos 
L.  27  Jul  (D.  Jenness).  The  annual  summer 
influx  of  juv.  Brown  Pelicans  brought  only 
moderate  numbers  to  the  state.  An  American 
Bittern  heard  at  Yuma  4 Jun  (HD)  was  late. 
A Little  Blue  Heron  was  well  n.  along  the 
Colorado  R.  at  Willow  Beach  26  Jul  (B.  Et- 
ter,  fide  CLu).  At  more  expected  locations  for 


This  rare  Glossy  Ibis  was  discovered  at  Willcox,  Arizona  12  (here  13)  June  2012. 
Photograph  by  Arlene  Ripley. 


summer  wandering  ardeids  were  a Tricolored 
Heron  at  G.R.P  31  Jul-1  Aug  (TD,  ph.  JKo) 
and  a Reddish  Egret  at  Willcox  30  Jun  (ph.  J. 
& M.  Hirth).  Cattle  Egret  is  a very  localized 
nesting  species  in  Arizona;  the  Parker  Val- 
ley heronry  had  an  estimated  950  nests  1 Jul 
(LHa,  DVP),  and  nesting  was  observed  again 
near  Gila  Bend  (TC).  A Green  Heron  was  rare 
above  the  Mogollon  Rim  at  Lyman  L.  8 Jun 
(DS).  Now  nearly  annual  in  the  state,  an  ad. 
Glossy  Ibis  was  at  Willcox  12-19  Jun  (ph. 
DS,  tMMS)  and  again  1 Jul  (L.  Norris;  ph. 
ML).  In  the  Parker  Valley,  50  active  White- 
faced Ibis  nests  1 Jul  (LHa,  DVP)  were  more 
than  in  prior  years. 

Mississippi  Kites  nested  in  Chino  Val- 
ley for  only  the  3rd  time  22  Jul+  (A.  Melle, 
ph.  E.  Moore),  with  a nestling  present  29  Jul 
(m.ob.).  In  Flagstaff,  2 kites  present  26  Jul+ 
(ph.  CL)  made  only  a 2nd  local  record  and 
one  of  few  above  the  Mogollon  Rim.  An  agi- 
tated female  Cooper’s  Hawk  at  Kohen  Ranch, 
Bill  Williams  River  N.WR.  1 1 Jun  (LHa)  sug- 
gested local  nesting.  Several  fledgling  Coo- 
per’s Hawks  in  Paradise  Valley  2 Jul  (TC)  in- 
dicated nesting  in  the  Phoenix  metropolitan 
area,  as  happened  around  Tucson  beginning 
in  the  1990s.  A dark-morph  Broad-winged 
Hawk  along  the  Little  Colorado  R.  e.  of  Cam- 
eron 1 Jun  (CL,  BG)  was  late  for  this  casual 
spring  migrant.  Gray  Hawks  nested  in  Made- 
ra Canyon  for  the  first  time,  with  a nestling 
present  13  Jul  (ph.  D.  Moore),  demonstrating 
the  species’  ongoing  movement  into  more  di- 
verse habitats  in  the  state.  A few  Short-tailed 
Hawks  were  documented  in  the  Sky  Island 
ranges  again,  with  one  continuing  in  the  San- 
ta Catalina  Mts.  all  season  (m.ob.),  one  near 
Monte  Vista  Peak,  Chirica- 
hua Mts.  15  Jun  (ph.  DS), 
one  in  the  now-traditional 
Barfoot  Park  area  28  Jun+ 
(A.  Stepniewski;  ph.  A Bill- 
ings), and  a molting  bird 
over  Portal  10  Jul  (ph. 
REW),  making  2-3  in  the 
Chiricahua  Mts.  in  all.  Ca- 
sual in  the  L.C.R.V  in  sum- 
mer, a Zone-tailed  Hawk 
was  at  A.T.E  23  Jul  (B. 
Miller,  Jide  LHa). 

An  ad.  Black-bellied  Plo- 
ver was  on  the  early  side 
for  this  casual  transient 
at  G.WR.  23  Jul  (ph.  R. 
Catero).  The  only  Snowy 
Plovers  reported  were  up 
to  2 at  Willcox  13-21  Jun 
Q.  Saba,  AR,  TC)  and  2 at 
Cibola  N.WR.  1 Jul  (LHa, 
DVP).  A young  juv.  Ameri- 
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can  Avocet  with  2 ads.  at  Mormon  L.  3 Jul 
owl)  suggested  nesting  there;  avocets  nest 
irregularly  in  n.  Arizona.  Two  ad.  Solitary 
Sandpipers  at  Havasu  N.WR.  18-21  Jul 
(DVP)  were  early  migrants.  Record  early 
for  this  casual  migrant  in  se.  Arizona,  a Red 
Knot  was  atWillcox  18-22  Jul  0-  Mohlmann; 
ph.  AC,  AR).  Four  Semipalmated  Sandpip- 
ers were  reported  in  s.  Arizona  13-25  Jul. 
Record  early  in  se.  Arizona,  a Baird’s  Sand- 
piper was  at  Willcox  19  Jun  (REW).  Another 
early  shorebird  was  a Pectoral  Sandpiper  at 
Willcox  27-31  Jul  (GHR,  DS),  preceded  by 
an  early  Long-billed  Dowitcher  there  13 
Jul  (DS).  A Franklin’s  Gull  at  Willcox  1 Jul 
(L.  Norris)  was  between  migration  periods. 
The  first  returning  California  Gulls  for  the 
L.C.R.V  were  early  at  B.WD.  8 Jul  (DVP), 
with  2 ads.  and  a juv.  arriving  farther  n. 
on  L.  Havasu  12  Jul  (DVP).  Caspian  Terns 
turned  up  early  in  Maricopa  at  G.R.P,  with 
3 on  8 Jun,  4 on  19  Jun  and  2 on  24  Jun 
(MH).  Farther  n.,  one  was  at  Cataract  L.  and 
5 at  Kaibab  L.  21  Jun  (ph.  JWe).  There  have 
been  few  prior  summer  records  of  Common 
Tern  in  the  L.C.R.V,  so  a subad.  at  Cibola 
N.WR.  9 Jun  (ph.  HD),  4 at  n.  L.  Havasu  12 
Jul  (DVP),  and  one  at  L.  Havasu  14-17  Jul 
(DVP,  LHa)  were  notable. 

A few  Band-tailed  Pigeons  were  found 
along  the  South  Rim  in  Grand  Canyon  N.P 
3-25  Jun  (BG,  JWe),  where  they  have  been 
seldom  seen  in  recent  decades.  Several  ob- 
servers reported  an  apparent  drop  in  the 
number  of  Inca  Doves  in  the  greater  Phoe- 
nix area,  which  follows  an  earlier  and  per- 
sistent drop  in  the  Tucson  area;  whether  the 
discovery  there  of  nesting  Cooper’s  Hawks  is 
mere  coincidence  is  unknown,  but  a similar 
coincidence  was  noted  in  Tucson.  A Groove- 
billed Ani  was  a casual  visitor  at  Pena  Blanca 
L.  19-27  Jun  (K.  Tompkins,  ph.  J.  Harned; 
ph.  DS,  LH).  A juv.  Northern  Saw-whet  Owl 
on  Mt.  Lemmon  24  Jun  (ph.  CLu)  implied 
nesting  in  the  range,  which  had  been  previ- 
ously unconfirmed.  The  only  report  of  Buff- 
collared  Nightjar  was  of  one  heard  at  Ruby 
ghost  town  1 Jun  (N.  Lund,  tj.  Walker). 
Mexican  Whip-poor-will  is  scarce  n.  of  the 
Mogollon  Rim;  one  heard  singing  in  Augur 
Canyon  near  Nutrioso  18  Jun  (S.  Blackman) 
was  in  Apache,  where  the  species  is  infre- 
quently reported. 

Plain-capped  Starthroats  continued  their 
spring  onslaught.  At  Hereford,  the  bird  found 
in  lower  Ash  Canyon  in  spring  stayed  all  sea- 
son (R.  Behrstock,  K.  LeMay).  In  Montosa 
Canyon,  Santa  Rita  Mts.,  one  bird  continued 
all  season,  and  another  was  reported  1-4  Jun 
(LH).  There  was  a lull  in  new  arrivals  until  7 
Jul,  when  singles  were  found  in  lower  Carr 


Canyon,  Huachuca  Mts.  (ph.  H.  & P.  Brod- 
kin).  Sunny  Flat  Campground  near  Portal  (J. 
Yerger),  and  in  a Portal  yard  (ph.  REW,  RAR); 
the  latter  bird  was  intermittent  through  20 
Jul.  A starthroat  visited  a feeder  in  lower  Mill- 
er Canyon,  Huachuca  Mts.  12  Jul-1  Aug  (ph. 
CVC),  leaving  one  to  ponder  whether  one, 
2,  or  even  3 had  visited  the  e.  flanks  of  the 
Huachucas  this  summer.  Recent  years  have 
seen  scattered  summer  visits  to  the  lowlands 
by  Blue-throated  Hummingbirds;  a male  at 
Green  Valley  1-5  Jun  (R.  Smith,  D.  Quesen- 
berry)  was  followed  by  a female  there  6-10 
Jul  (R.  Smith).  The  e.  flanks  of  the  Huachucas 
have  hosted  the  preponderance  of  Arizona’s 
reported  Lucifer  Hummingbirds  for  nearly 
a decade.  Last  year’s  Monument  Fire  altered 
habitats  there,  raising  the  possibility  of  im- 
pacts on  this  species.  The  Ash  Canyon  Bed 
& Breakfast,  where  most  birders  seek  them, 
had  none  all  season,  and  the  Hirths’  feeders 
in  lower  Ramsey  Canyon  had  none  for  the 
first  time  in  13  summers.  One  was  seen  at 
the  Beattys’  property  in  Miller  Canyon  30  Jun 
(C.  Melton),  and  up  to  2 were  in  lower  Ash 
Canyon  (R.  Behrstock),  both  of  these  loca- 
tions were  burned  over  by  the  fire.  In  Por- 
tal, a male  visited  feeders  1-4  Jun,  a female 
was  there  14  Jul,  and  a male  was  present  31 
Jul-1 1 Aug  (REW,  RAR).  It  seems  likely  that 
these  same  birds  visited  other  nearby  feed- 
ers, but  reports  were  lacking.  The  first  south- 
bound Rufous  Hummingbird  was  reported  at 
Desert  View,  Grand  Canyon  N.E  27  Jun  (BG), 
a new  early  date  for  the  park.  The  only  Al- 
len’s Hummingbird  reported  was  at  Portal  20 
Jul  (REW,  RAR).  The  only  White-eared  Hum- 
mingbird reported  continued  intermittently 
from  spring  through  to  fall  at  the  Beattys’ 
feeders  (m.ob.).  Elegant  Trogons  are  seldom 
seen  away  from  known  breeding  locations,  so 
individuals  high  in  Carr  Canyon  5-30  Jul  (S. 
Healy)  and  along  upper  Mount  Hopkins  Rd. , 
Santa  Rita  Mts.  20  Jul  (D.  Touret)  were  of  in- 
terest. An  Acorn  Woodpecker  was  a surprise 
in  the  Tucson  Mts.  well  away  from  oaks  2 Jun 
(M.  Skinner),  while  at  least  2 continued  at  Ar- 
izona State  University  in  Tempe  (P.  Deviche). 
Very  rare  in  Navajo,  2 Ladder-backed  Wood- 
peckers were  in  appropriate  habitat  along  Ci- 
becue  Cr.  8 Jun  (DS).  Three  found  along  Old 
Hwy.  64  w.  of  Cameron  23  Jun  (BG)  were  the 
first  for  the  Navajo  Nation. 

PASSERINES 

Scattered  Western  Wood-Pewees  lingered  in 
the  lowlands  until  mid-Jun,  as  in  the  previ- 
ous summer,  but  one  at  Sweetwater  19  Jun 
was  very  late  (MMS).  Late  Gray  Flycatchers 
were  reported  from  Florida  Canyon  3 Jun 
(LH)  and  from  the  Dragoon  Mts.  4 Jun  (AR), 


This  Bay-breasted  Warbler  was  found  at  Coon  Bluff,  Maricopa 
County  on  6 Jurse  2012;  there  are  fewer  than  twenty  records  of 
this  species  for  Arizona.  Phetsgmph  by  Lindsay  Story. 


both  areas  where  this  species  is  not  known 
to  nest.  Very  late  singing  Pacific-slope  Fly- 
catchers included  one  at  Bill  Williams  River 
N.WR.  9 Jun  (DVP),  one  at  Las  Cienegas  11 
Jun  (MMS,  MP),  one  in  Huachuca  Canyon 
12  Jun  (AC),  and  one  at  Barry  Goldwater  Air 
Force  Range  13  Jun  (J.  Arnett).  Buff-breasted 
Flycatchers  continue  to  spread  in  the  Santa 
Catalina  Mts.,  with  nesting  observed  again 
at  Rose  Canyon  (CLu  et  al.).  In  the  not-so- 
distant  past,  this  species  was  essentially  re- 
stricted to  the  Huachuca  Mts.  as  a breeding 
bird  in  the  United  States;  they  are  now  also 
nesting  in  the  Chiricahua  Mts.  and  Santa  Rita 
Mts.  A Black  Phoebe  was  at  Lyman  L.  8 Jun 
(DS);  this  species  is  rare  and  local  in  ne.  Ari- 
zona. A Dusky-capped  Flycatcher  was  along 
the  Santa  Cruz  R.  at  Carmen  26  Jun  (DS);  the 
elevation  at  this  site  is  very  low  for  breeding 
of  this  species  in  Arizona.  A Sulphur-bellied 
Flycatcher  was  reported  from  Mingus  Mt., 
Yavapai  25  Jul  (D.  Greenwood);  this  spe- 
cies is  a casual  summer  visitor  (overshoots?) 
along  drainages  coming  off  the  Mogollon 
Rim  in  cen.  Arizona.  Tropical  Kingbirds 
continue  to  spread  and  were  seen  nesting 
again  at  A.T.E  1 JuH  (LHa,  DVP)  and  seen 
for  a 2nd  consecutive  year  at  Pintail  Slough, 
Havasu  N.WR.,  13-22  Jun  (D.  DeLorenzo), 
the  species’  northernmost  and  westernmost 
location  in  Arizona.  A Thick-billed  Kingbird 
at  B.T.A.  9 Jul  (CST)  was  well  n.  of  known 
breeding  areas  in  the  state.  Five  Scissor-tailed 
Flycatchers  were  reported  during  the  sum- 
mer, a good  showing  for  this  casual  visitor. 

A singing  White-eyed  Vireo  was  in  a Portal 
yard  28  Jun  (v.r.  REW);  this  species  is  a casu- 
al visitor  to  Arizona,  with  numerous  records 
of  singing  birds  during  summer.  A singing 
Bell’s  Vireo  was  at  the  Yuma  East  Wetlands 
17  Jun  (HD),  where  this  species  is  casual  at 
best.  A singing  Red-eyed  Vireo  was  at  Pintail 
Slough,  Havasu  N.WR.  18  Jun  (tDVP);  this 
species  is  casual  in  the  state  during  summer, 
particularly  along  the  Lower  Colorado  River. 

Black-capped  Gnatcatchers  continue  to 
flourish  in  se.  Arizona  with  pairs,  or  family 
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groups,  located  in  Montosa  Canyon,  Chino 
Canyon  (rarely  checked),  and  California 
Gulch.  Late  Swainson’s  Thrushes  included 
one  in  Miller  Canyon  8 Jun  (CVC),  one  at 
Cameron  12  Jun  (TC  et  ah),  and  one  at  Hua- 
chuca  Canyon  12  Jun  (ph.  AC);  after  the  first 
week  of  Jun,  this  species  is  considered  casual 
in  the  state.  The  pair  of  American  Robins  that 
nested  at  Rotary  Park,  Lake  Havasu  City  dur- 
ing spring  remained,  and  another  nest  found 
13  Jun  was  noted  to  have  been  abandoned 
21  Jun;  then  on  14  Jul,  another  nest  with  2 
nestlings  was  located  (LHa,  DVP).  A single 
Cedar  Waxwing  was  at  Portal  7 Jul  (RAR); 
this  species  lingers  regularly  into  mid-Jun 
but  is  casual  in  the  state  later  in  summer. 

Ovenbirds,  casual  in  the  state  during  sum- 
mer, were  reported  from  Patagonia  Lake  S.P. 
15  Jun  (ph.  E Massarotto,  ML),  and  again 
there  3 Jul  (ML),  and  along  the  San  Pedro 
R.  near  San  Manuel  2 Jul  (S.  Blackman).  A 
Louisiana  Waterthrush  was  reported  from 
Ramsey  Canyon  29  Jul  (H.  de  Grys);  this  re- 
port fits  nicely  into  the  “dual"  migratory  pat- 
tern in  Arizona,  with  a push  during  late  Jul, 
followed  by  wintering  individuals  that  ap- 
pear during  the  late  fall.  A singing  Northern 
Waterthrush  was  at  Sweetwater  9 Jun  (v.r. 
MMS);  this  species  is  casual  in  the  state  dur- 
ing summer.  Black-and-white  Warblers  were 
at  South  Fork  of  Cave  Creek  Canyon  15  Jun 
(L.  Southworth)  and  in  Madera  Canyon  30 
Jul  (D.  Touret  et  al).  At  least  2 Lucy’s  War- 
blers were  seen  6-8  Jun  along  Cibecue  Cr. , 
Navajo,  where  this  species  is  rarely  reported. 
A very  late  female  MacGillivray’s  Warbler  was 
near  Summerhaven  27  Jun  (ph.  CLu);  this 
species  is  not  known  to  breed  in  the  Santa 
Catalina  Mountains.  A singing  male  Mourn- 


This  Plain-capped  Starthroat  present  in  Ash  Canyon  from  late 
May  into  July  (here  4 July)  201 2 was  one  of  several  found  in 
southeastern  Arizona  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  2013. 
Photograph  by  Robert  Behrstock. 


ing  Warbler  was  an  outstanding  find  at  Hua- 
chuca  Canyon  11  Jun  (R.  Beck;  v.r.  J.  Wood- 
ley);  there  are  only  eight  previous  records 
from  Arizona.  Single  American  Redstarts 
were  at  Sweetwater  1 Jun  Q-  Mohlmann) 
and  at  South  Fork  of  the  Little  Colorado  R. 
20  Jun  (B.  Davis,  fide  EH),  where  this  spe- 
cies has  been  known  to  nest  previously.  No 
fewer  than  7 Northern  Parulas  were  reported 
this  summer,  about  average  for  a season.  One 
of  the  best  birds  of  the  season  was  a breed- 
ing-plumaged  male  Bay-breasted  Warbler  at 
Coon  Bluff  along  the  lower  Salt  R.  6 Jun  (ph., 
tL.  Story);  there  are  fewer  than  20  records 
from  Arizona.  No  fewer  than  57  Yellow  War- 
blers were  counted  during  a census  along  3 
km  of  the  Bill  Williams  R.  (Mosquito  Flats)  8 
Jul  (DVP);  this  gives  a good  idea  of  how  this 
species  has  exploded  there  since  the  1970s, 
when  Yellow  Warbler  was  not  known  as  a 
breeding  species.  Late  Yellow-rumped  War- 
blers were  at  Lake  Havasu  City  4 Jun  (CMc) 
and  at  Agua  Caliente  Park  in  Tucson  10  Jun 
(MP).  A late  Townsend’s  Warbler  was  at  the 
Barry  Goldwater  Air  Force  Range  13  Jun  (J. 
Arnett).  A singing  Black-throated  Green  War- 
bler was  reported  from  Ski  Valley,  Santa  Cata- 
lina Mts.  15  Jun  (C.  Cathers;  tCLu);  there 
are  very  few  summer  reports  of  this  species 
from  Arizona.  Amazing  was  a Canada  War- 
bler coming  to  a bird  bath  in  Hidden  Valley, 
Pinal  9 Jun  (ph.  N.  Lange),  providing  a 10th 
record  for  Arizona. 

A singing  male  Cassin’s  Sparrow  was  docu- 
mented at  Cibola  Valley  C.A.  4-5  Jun  (vt.  M. 
Tobin);  this  species  is  casual  at  best  in  w.  Ari- 
zona (or  California).  A Five-striped  Sparrow 
was  located  in  Montosa  Canyon,  Santa  Rita 
Mts.  16-19  Jun  (M.  Peterson,  C.  Cathers) 
and  again  7 Jul  OWl);  this  species  was  found 
in  numbers  there  last  summer  but  remains 
casual  in  this  range,  where  they  were  more 
regular  30  years  ago.  A very  late  Lincoln’s 
Sparrow  was  banded  along  Sonoita  Cr.  5 Jun 
(E  Massarotto).  A very  late  Gambel’s  White- 
crowned  Sparrow  was  at  Portal  23  Jun-1  Jul 
(REW).  A White-crowned  Sparrow  of  sub- 
species oriantha  was  lost  at  Pena  Blanca  L. 
26  Jun-18  Jul  (LH);  singles  at  DeMott  Park 
Campground,  Kaibab  Plateau  2 Jul  (DS)  and 
at  Wilson  Meadow,  San  Francisco  Peaks  21 
Jul  (ph.  G.  Botello),  were  potentially  breed- 
ing individuals. 

A Summer  Tanager  was  along  Cibecue  Cr. , 
Navajo  8 Jun  (DS);  this  species  is  not  known 
to  nest  in  Navajo  County.  A singing  male 
Scarlet  Tanager  was  located  in  Madera  Can- 
yon 17  Jun  (perhaps  as  early  as  2 Jun)  (ph.  D. 
Quesenberry;  ph.  LH,  AC)  and  remained  on 
territory  until  at  least  19  Jul;  there  have  been 
about  25  previous  records  from  Arizona.  A 


female  Flame-colored  Tanager  was  discov- 
ered building  two  nests  in  South  Fork  of  Cave 
Creek  Canyon  6 Jun-6  Jul  (D.  Jasper;  ph., 
tREW;  ph.  J.  Cohen);  there  are  only  about  15 
total  records  of  this  tanager  from  Arizona  and 
very  few  from  the  Chiricahua  Mountains.  No 
fewer  than  eight  reports  of  Rose-breasted 
Grosbeaks  were  received,  about  average  for 
Jun  in  recent  years.  Scattered  Lazuli  Buntings 
were  reported  during  Jun  from  lowland  loca- 
tions away  from  breeding  areas  in  the  state. 
Indigo  Buntings  seemed  to  be  reported  in 
greater  numbers  this  summer,  particularly 
along  the  Lower  Colorado  R.,  where  it  is  an 
irregular  (yet  sometimes  uncommon)  breed- 
ing bird  in  burned  saltcedar.  A male  Varied 
Bunting  discovered  at  the  B.T.A.  in  May  re- 
mained there  until  at  least  10  Jul  (m.ob.;  ph. 
B.  Grice).  About  20  Painted  Buntings  were 
reported  this  summer,  most  of  which  (11) 
were  present  at  San  Bernardino  N.WR.  31 
Jul  (REW);  this  species  has  become  a rela- 
tively common  molt  migrant  in  the  extreme 
se.  corner  of  Arizona. 

A Dickcissel  was  in  a Flagstaff  yard  21  Jun 
(ph.  D.  Poleyquiva);  this  species  is  casual 
in  the  state  during  summer.  The  Common 
Grackle  discovered  in  a Flagstaff  yard  dur- 
ing May  remained  present  there  until  16  Jun 
(CL;  ph.  JWl).  An  ad.  male  Orchard  Oriole 
was  reported  from  the  San  Pedro  R.  near  Si- 
erra Vista  23  Jul  (A.  & A.  Miller);  Orchard 
Oriole  is  a casual  fall  and  winter  visitor  to 
Arizona.  Male  Baltimore  Orioles  were  found 
at  Cameron  12  Jun  (tTC)  and  at  Portal  9 Jul 
(ph.,  tREW);  this  species  is  still  considered 
casual  in  the  state.  Seemingly  out  of  place 
were  single  Lawrence’s  Goldfinches  at  Sierra 
Vista  S.T.R  3 Jun  (E.  Wilson  et  al.)  and  at 
Pena  Blanca  L.  28  Jul  (S.  Meyer  at  al.);  this 
species  is  an  irregular  yet  sometimes  com- 
mon wintering  bird  in  se.  Arizona,  but  there 
are  very  few  summer  reports  from  this  region 
of  the  state. 
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The  summer  season  was  milder  than  usu- 
al, with  some  well-timed  precipitation 
throughout  much  of  the  Great  Basin. 
Several  contnbutors  noted  that  the  southbound 
shorebird  migration  took  place  a week  or  two 
earlier  than  usual.  Highlights  of  the  season  in- 
cluded Nevada’s  first  Red-bellied  Woodpecker, 
as  well  as  a Bronzed  Cowbird,  and  a Roseate 
Spoonbill,  Boreal  Owl,  and  territorial  Least  Fly- 
catchers in  Utah. 

Abbreviations:  Antelope  I.  (Antelope  Island 
S.P.  and  Causeway,  Davis,  UT);  Corn  Cr.  (Corn 
Creek  Unit,  Desert  N.WR.,  Clark,  NV);  H.B.VP 
(Henderson  Bird  Viewing  Preserve,  Clark,  NV); 
L.  Mead  (Lake  Mead  National  Recreation  Area, 
Clark,  NV);  Miller’s  R.A.  (Miller’s  Rest  Area,  Es- 
meralda, NV);  Pahranagat  (Pahranagat  N.WR., 
Lincoln,  NV);  Quail  Creek  (Quail  Creek  S.P, 
Washington,  UT). 

WATERFOWL  THROUGH  WOODPECKERS 

A Mexican  Duck  x Mallard  cross  was  observed 
at  Kolob  Meadows,  Washington,  UT  9 Jun  (DT, 
JD);  these  have  been  seen  in  the  Great  Basin 
with  increasing  frequency  over  the  past  few 
years.  A Pacific  Loon,  very  rare  in  the  Region 
during  summer,  remained  at  Quail  Creek 
throughout  the  period  (ph.  RF  et  al).  Three 
Neotropic  Cormorants  continued  at  Mill  Race 
Ponds,  Salt  Lake,  UT  through  21  Jun  (ph.  RY).  A 
juv.  Brown  Pelican  was  at  L.  Mead  19  JuH  (AL). 
Green  Herons  were  observed  n.  of  expected 
range  at  Pyramid  L.,  Washoe,  NV  10  Jun  (MM) 
and  at  Kennecott  Nature  Center,  Salt  Lake,  UT 
6 Jul  (KK,  RY).  A Glossy  Ibis  was  reported  9 Jul 
near  Lehi,  Utah,  UT  (TAv).  Utah’s  3nd  Roseate 
Spoonbill,  and  the  first  since  1919,  was  photo- 
graphed 6 Jul  along  the  Colorado  R.  in  Cataract 
Canyon,  San  Juan,  UT  (NR).  The  bird  fortunate- 
ly moved  downstream  to  a more  accessible  area 
and  lingered  through  6 Sep,  providing  many 
birders  a rare  opportunity  to  view  the  vagrant. 

Rare  Nevada  raptor  reports  included  a 
juv.  White-tailed  Kite  at  Stillwater  N.WR., 
Churchill,  NV  9 Jul  (BH,  SS)  and  a Common 


Black-Hawk  at  Pahranagat  31  Jul  (NR  et  al.). 
The  family  group  of  Harris’s  Hawks  continued 
at  Boulder,  Clark,  NV  this  summer,  success- 
fully fledging  2 juvs.  (PL,  BC  et  al.).  Although 
southbound  shorebird  migration  started  early, 
there  were  very  few  rare  or  vagrant  sightings 
this  summer.  An  exception  was  a Red  Knot  at 
Antelope  1.  29  Jul  (TAv,  JB).  A Least  Tern  was  a 
nice  find  at  H.B.VP  8 Jul  (WP,  BJ,  CDT). 

A wayward  Common  Ground-Dove  was 
photographed  27-31  Jul  at  Caliente,  Lincoln, 
NV  (JR).  A Yellow-billed  Cuckoo  made  a rare 
appearance  in  the  Region  at  Springdale,  Wash- 
ington, UT  3 Jun  (MH).  A Boreal  Owl  was  ob- 
served in  Naturalist  Basin,  Duchesne,  UT  25  Jul 
(RH,  JH).  Utah  Black  Swift  sightings  included 
one  over  Seegmiller  Marsh,  Washington,  6 Jun 
(RD)  and  5 at  Little  Deer  Falls,  Duchesne  30  Jul 
(BO).  An  amazing  18  Vaux’s  Swifts  were  also  at 
Seegmiller  Marsh,  Washington,  UT  6 Jun  (RD).  A 
Costa’s  Hummingbird  at  Reno,  Washoe,  NV  29 
Jul  QA)  was  n.  of  typical  range.  The  small  col- 
ony of  Acorn  Woodpeckers  remained  through 
the  season  in  the  Kolob  Meadows,  Washington, 
UT  (RF).  The  highlight  of  summer  was  a va- 
grant Red-bellied  Woodpecker  at  Ruby  Lake 
N.WR.,  Elko,  NV  12  Jun  (ph.,  tLSA),  the  first 
documented  record  for  Nevada.  Pileated  Wood- 
peckers were  regularly  observed  near  their  only 
Nevada  breeding  site  at  Chimney  Beach,  Tahoe 
L.,  Washoe  this  summer  (MM,  PL  et  al.). 


3 Jun  QF),  and  Fallon,  Churchill,  NV  13-15  Jul 
(CA).  A male  Lark  Bunting  was  observed  along 
the  Bruneau  R.,  Elko,  NV  6 Jul  (TS,  CC).  Male 
Bobolinks  were  found  at  Miller’s  R.A.  18  Jun 
(GS)  and  Washington  Fields,  Washington,  UT 
20  Jun  (RD).  A Bronzed  Cowbird  lingered  19 
May-18  Jun  at  Oasis  Valley,  Nye,  NV  (LC,  ph. 
MM).  A flock  of  5 Red  Crossbills  was  a surprise 
in  the  desert  at  Indian  Springs,  Clark,  NV  6 Jul 
(PL,  BC),  surely  part  of  the  great  irruption  of 
the  species  through  much  of  the  continent  that 
began  in  summer  and  extended  through  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year. 
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PASSERINES 

Singing  Least  Flycatchers  were  documented 
on  territories  in  Weber,  UT  along 
Riverdale  Parkway  (13-24  Jun) 
and  21st  Pond  (16-28  Jun)  (tKP, 
ph.  PH).  A White-eyed  Vireo  was 
reported  along  Pinto  Cr.,  Washing- 
ton, UT  1 Jul  (LT),  and  a Gray  Cat- 
bird visited  a Cedar  City,  Iron,  UT 
yard  24  May-8  Aug  (SH).  Brown 
Thrashers  were  out  of  place  at 
Ivins  Res.,  Washington,  UT  2 Jun 
(MH)  and  Miller’s  R.A.  16-18  Jun 
(FW).  A cooperative  Prothonotary 
Warbler  remained  at  Fort  Bue- 
naventura Park,  Weber,  UT  10 
Jun-1  Jul  (tKP  ph.  PH).  Single 
Northern  Parulas  were  found  at  Confluence 
Park,  Washington,  UT  2-3  Jun  (KW)  and  Corn 
Cr.  23  Jun  (GS,  RS).  A Chestnut-sided  Warbler 
was  photographed  at  Floyd  Lamb  Park,  Clark, 
NV  7 Jun  (AL,  ph.  MM),  and  a Black-throat- 
ed Blue  Warbler  visited  a yard  in  Henderson, 
Clark,  NV  30  Jun  (ph.  TA). 

A singing  Summer  Tanager  was  observed 
n.  of  usual  areas  in  Provo  Canyon,  Utah,  UT 
6 Jul  (TD).  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak  sightings 
included  males  at  Springdale  Pond,  Washing- 
ton, UT  3 Jun  QSiKB),  Baker,  White  Pine,  NV 


Rick  Fridell,  Utah  Division  of  Wildlife  Resources, 
451  North  SR  318,  Hurricane,  Utah  84737 
(rfridell@burgoyne.com) 


■■  ■ ' ,v‘  . '■■'r-'-.'-K  ■ ■,'V  ' 
'''  > .HT-y. 


Pacific  Loons  are  seldom  observed  anytime  in  the  Great  Basin  but  are  particularly 
rare  in  the  summer.  This  loon  lingered  at  Quail  Creek  State  Park,  Washington  County, 
Utah  from  13  June  (here)  through  12  October  2012.  Photograph  by  Rick  Fridell. 


This  Prothonotary  Warbler  graced  Fort  Beunaventura  Park  in 

Ogden,  Weber  County,  Utah  from  1 0 June  through  1 July  201 2 
(here).  Photograph  by  Paul  Higgins. 
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Early  summer  2012  opened  with  cool 
and  cloudy  conditions  similar  to  those 
that  had  dominated  much  of  Alaska  in 
spring.  The  Alaska  Climate  Research  Center 
summarized  the  spring  as  having  moderate 
to  strong  temperature  deviations  below  the 
long-term  averages  across  the  entire  western 
half  of  the  state.  The  eastern  Interior  and 
most  of  Alaska’s  Southeast,  however,  were 
spot-on  for  long-term  averages  through  the 
end  of  spring.  The  Climate  Research  Center 
reported  similar  or  even  more  widespread 
negative  deviations  from  average  tempera- 
tures for  the  summer  months,  especially 
from  the  central  Interior  northward.  More 
than  a few  observers  decried  the  dreary 
summer  conditions  and  linked  those  to  a 
poor  showing  of  passerines,  especially  in 
July.  Sea  surface  temperatures  in  the  Gulf  of 
Alaska  were  depressed  and  remained  so  well 
through  most  of  the  summer  season.  The 
Bering  Sea  was  also  slow  to  warm,  certainly 


The  early  southbound  push  of  shorebirds  that  begins  towards 
the  end  of  June  was  punctuated  by  this  Western  Willet  on  the 
Kenai  River  mouth  flats  near  Kenal.  Photographed  here  on  the 
first  day  of  its  22-30  June  2012  stay,  the  bird  rarely  ventured 
from  the  area  and  afforded  great  views  during  favorable  tide 
stages.  This  represents  Alaska's  first  substantiated  record  of 
Willet.  Photograph  by  Toby  A.  Burke. 


due  in  some  part  to  the  massive 
southern  sea  ice  extents.  Save  for 
Southeast,  it  seemed  this  delayed 
warming  trend  slowed  passerine 
movements,  and  territorial  song 
displays  seemed  intermittent,  at 
least  around  the  Anchorage 
jkagway  area.  Summer  produced 
few  Bering  Sea/North 
Pacific  low-pressure 
systems,  which  limited 
the  showing  of  Asian 
species  at  outposts  in 
the  Region’s  west.  If  anything,  the  south- 
bound movements  of  departing  shorebirds 
was  slightly  early,  and  unremarkable  num- 
bers of  juveniles  were  reported.  In  spite  of 
poor  weather,  the  number  of  summer  rari- 
ties seemed  strong,  at  least  in  South-coastal 
areas  and  in  Southeast,  which  had  the  lion’s 
share  of  extralimitals  and  unique  records. 
The  Barrow  area  again  had  interesting  re- 
cords; this  area  continues  to  hold  strong  po- 
tential for  the  first  half  of  summer. 

To  our  regret,  Juneau  birder  Paul  Suchanek 
has  left  Alaska  for  greener  (drier  and  warmer, 
no  doubt)  pastures.  For  many  years,  Paul  has 
been  an  active  and  energetic  birder  in  the 
greater  Juneau  area.  He  found  and/or  provid- 
ed documentation  of  numerous  rare  birds, 
and  his  pursuits  of  new  birding  locations 
added  many  local  sites  on  the  birding  circuit. 
Juneau  and  Alaska  birders  will  miss  Paul. 

WATERFOWL  THROUGH  RAILS 

of  the  usual  scattered  late  migrant  Cackling 
Goose  reports,  a single  in  the  Gustavus  area 
29  Jun  (ph.  NKD)  provided  that  locale’s  3rd 
summer  record.  A loafing  flock  of  46  Aleu- 
tian Cackling  Geese  around  St.  Paul  I.  7-15 
Jul  (St.  Paul  Tour)  constituted  the  Pribilofs’ 
highest  count.  Small  numbers  occasion- 
ally linger  in  the  Pribilofs  in  midsummer. 
An  imm.  Tundra  Swan  at  Bartlett  Cove  near 
Gustavus  22  Jun-Aug  (ph.  BM,  TML)  was 
the  first  documented  in  Southeast  and  first 
since  a few  sight  records  from  the  same  area 
in  the  1950s  and  1960s.  Less  than  annual  for 
the  Pribilofs  was  a Tundra  Swan  at  St.  Paul  5 
Jun-r  (St.  Paul  Tour).  A female  Wood  Duck 
near  Barnes  L.  on  the  Stikine  R.  5 Jul  (WTS) 
provided  only  about  the  4th  summer  report 
for  Southeast;  prior  reports  also  originated 
on  Southeast  Mainland  rivers.  Following  a 
handful  of  scattered  Jun  sight  reports  from 
the  Nome  area,  a pair  of  Tufted  Ducks  was 
confirmed  along  the  Council  Rd.  near  Hast- 
ings Cr.  25  Jun  (LHD).  Tufteds  are  rarely  en- 
countered on  the  Seward  Pen. , especially  in 
midsummer.  A female  Greater  Scaup  with  9 
young  on  St.  Paul  24  Jul  (St.  Paul  Tour)  con- 


firmed breeding  for  the  species  for  the  Pribi- 
lofs. For  the  3rd  consecutive  year,  Barrow’s 
Goldeneye  nested  at  Ketchikan:  a female  was 
located  with  4 ducklings  22  Jun  (ph.  MEH); 
suitable  nesting  habitat  significantly  limits  ei- 
ther goldeneye  from  nesting  in  the  Alexander 
Archipelago.  Kenny  L.  continued  its  string  of 
Ruddy  Ducks,  where  at  least  two  pairs  could 
be  found  6 Jun-8  Jul  (BM,  EF).  The  spring’s 
male  Ruddy  Duck  in  the  Sitka  area  was  last 
encountered  there  8 Jun  (MRG,  MLW,  MET). 

A female  Spruce  Grouse  photographed 
with  4 chicks  at  Thorne  Bay  on  Prince  of 
Wales  I.  18  Jun  (ph.  KL)  was  of  special  in- 
terest: the  Prince  of  Wales  Spruce  Grouse  (F 
c.  isbeibi)  is  endemic  to  this  large  island  and 
adjacent  Zarembo  I.  and  is  the  only  Alaska 
representative  of  the  Franklin’s  subspecies 
group  and  the  only  Spruce  Grouse  known 
from  Southeast.  Sooty  Grouse  has  not  oc- 
curred on  these  islands.  A remarkable  first 
record  for  St.  Lawrence  L,  a Willow  Ptarmi- 
gan was  photographed  at  Gambell  31  May 
(PEL  et  al.).  A displaying  Pied-billed  Grebe 
again  spent  the  season  at  Sitka’s  Swan  L.  6 
Jun+  (ph.  MRG  et  al.);  unlike  in  2010  and 
2011,  no  breeding  was  documented  this 
season.  Two  Horned  Grebes  that  showed  up 
in  Kodiak’s  Ugak  Bay  14  Jul  (LM)  were  two 
weeks  ahead  of  that  island’s  previous  earliest 
fall  report.  The  species  winters  but  does  not 
breed  in  the  Kodiak  islands.  A lone  Western 
Grebe  in  the  Juneau  area  14  Jul  (RJG)  provid- 
ed a very  rare  summer  record  for  the  Region. 
Two  Double-crested  Cormorants  at  St.  Paul 
22  Jun-7  Jul  (St.  Paul  Tour)  were  unusual 
for  the  Pribilofs  and  mark  the  first  record  of 
multiple  birds  of  the  now  roughly  15  reports. 

The  spring  season’s  subad.  White-tailed 
Eagle  continued  around  St.  Paul  I.  6-16  Jun 
(St.  Paul  Tour),  then  reappeared  24  Jul-Aug. 
Single  Northern  Harriers  were  noted  in  areas 
of  n.  Southeast  where  the  species  has  bred 
a few  times  in  the  past,  at  Gustavus  31  Jul 
(NKD,  BBP),  near  Haines  4 Jul  (PTHR),  and  at 
Juneau  27  Jun  (PMS).  No  breeding  evidence 
was  reported.  Summer  reports  of  Swainson’s 
Hawk  are  always  notable;  one  was  at  Fair- 
banks Airport  1 Jun  and  one  near  milepost 
40  of  the  Steese  Hwy.  4 Jun  (MC,  TS).  For  the 
2nd  consecutive  year,  Harlan’s  Hawks  were 
located  around  Gustavus,  with  singles  14  & 
16  Jul  and  a different  bird  at  Bartlett  Cove  15 
Jul  (ph.  NKD,  MB).  Harlan’s  have  also  been 
noted  occasionally  in  Southeast  in  summer  in 
the  Haines  area.  The  Region’s  only  Sora  report 
this  season  was  a lone  bird  at  Juneau  27-28 
Jul  (MWS,  PAR,  PMS,  GBV). 

SHOREBIRDS  THROUGH  WOODPECKERS 

The  few  highlights  of  regular  southbound 
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migrant  ad.  shorebirds  from  Asia 
were  all  from  St.  Paul  I.,  including 
single  Lesser  Sand-Plovers  21-23  & 

28  Jun;  a Gray-tailed  Tattler  18  Jul; 
a Red-necked  Stint  15-17  Jul;  and  2 
ad.  Sharp-tailed  Sandpipers  29  Jul 
(St.  Paul  Tour).  More  significant  was 
the  Pin-tailed  Snipe,  photographed 
and  audio-recorded  at  St.  Paul  28 
& 31  Jul  (ph.  DG,  St.  Paul  Tour),  a 
first  for  the  Pribilofs,  Alaska’s  5th, 
and  the  first  in  the  autumn  migra- 
tion period.  Sixteen  Killdeer  at  Ket- 
chikan 18  Jul  (AWP)  constituted  a 
new  local  high  count.  Barrow  bird- 
ers located  a Common  Sandpiper  on 
the  tundra  14-15  Jun  (RF,  BKP,  ph. 

CB),  a first  North  Slope  record.  Of 
the  handful  of  Solitary  Sandpiper 
reports  from  Southeast,  where  the 
species  is  a rare,  localized  breeder,  2 in  wet- 
lands at  Harriet  Hunt  L.  near  Ketchikan  for 
most  of  Jun  raised  suspicions  about  nesting 
(ph.  JHL).  Toby  Burke  discovered  a Western 
Willet  on  the  Kenai  R.  flats  22  Jun,  where  it 
was  fairly  easily  seen  on  the  extensive  tide- 
flats  through  30  Jun  (ph.  KT,  ph.  TB,  m.ob.); 
there  are  two  older  sight  records  for  Alaska. 

Southbound  Semipalmated  Sandpipers 
made  a strong  showing  in  Southeast,  where 
they  were  regular  in  numbers  in  the  north. 
Maximum  counts  hit  50  near  Gustavus  11 
Jul  (BBR  NKD)  and  150  in  Juneau  9 Jul 
(MWS,  GBV,  PMS,  JFSa,  PAR).  Noteworthy 
were  singles  7 & 22  Jul  at  Ketchikan  (AWP, 
SCH),  where  migrant  shorebird  habitat  is 
very  limited.  Following  a sight  record  from 
the  same  area  from  late  May,  Red-necked 
Stint  was  finally  confirmed  for  Southeast 
when  a lone  bird  was  photographed  at  Ju- 
neau 8-9  Jul  (ph.  PMS,  BAA  et  ah);  there  is 
but  one  prior  sight  record  from  Southeast. 
Three  White-rumped  Sandpipers  were  likely 
recent  arrivals  at  potential  breeding  areas 
near  Barrow  11  Jun  (RBB),  but  none  were 
reported  thereafter.  Two  Curlew  Sandpipers 
first  noted  on  the  tundra  near  Barrow  2 Jun 
(MT)  may  have  been  intermittent  there  for 
up  to  10  days  or  so.  This  species  has  bred 
near  Barrow  and  is  found  occasionally  in 
Jun,  but  modern  records  have  become  un- 
usual. Two  Stilt  Sandpipers  were  likely  over- 
shoots 5 Jun  at  the  Nome  harbor  (ph.  AJL), 
where  the  species  is  casual.  Of  the  small 
number  of  Ruff  reports  this  season,  an  ad. 
at  Gustavus  9 Jul  (BBP)  was  most  significant, 
as  it  provided  a first  mid-summer  report  for 
Southeast.  The  female  Wilson’s  Phalarope  on 
Juneau’s  Mendenhall  L.  15  Jun  (RJG)  was  the 
summer’s  only  report.  Wilson’s  is  often  rep- 
resented by  reports  from  the  Juneau  area  and 


This  Black  Tern  may  well  have  moved  out  of  interior  wetland  habitats  to  Glacier  Bay,  Alaska  27 
(here)  and  28  June  201 2,  where  it  made  only  a third  record  for  Southeast  and  the  state's  tenth 
overall.  The  first  Southeast  record  involved  two  specimens  collected  out  of  a flock  of  nine  at 
Wrangell  on  18  September  1903.  Photograph  by  Carlos  J.  Navarro. 

nowhere  else  in  late  spring  and  early  sum- 
mer. It  seemed  early  for  such  large  numbers 
of  Red  Phalaropes  in  the  s.  Bering  Sea,  but 
St.  Paul  observers  had  counts  of  2000  on  10 
Jul,  6000  on  24  Jul,  and  3900  on  28  Jul  (St. 

Paul  Tour);  typical  peaks  for  ad.  and  juv.  Red 
Phalaropes  are  later  in  the  season. 

It  was  a particularly  good  summer  for  rare 
and  unusual  gull  reports.  Most  unusual  for 
Southeast  were  Jul  inshore  reports  of  Sabine’s 
Gull,  including  one  near  Gustavus  3 Jul  and 
2 in  lower  Glacier  Bay  6 Jul  (ph.  NKD).  Wan- 
dering Franklin’s  Gulls  turned  up  at  Glacier 
Bay  6 Jun  (ph.  IM,  NKD)  and  Anchorage  5-11 
Jun  (CC,  DWS,  BKP  et  ah);  Franklin’s  is  casu- 
al at  both  sites.  Adak  produced  its  first  Black- 
tailed Gull,  a second-cycle  bird  7 Jul  (ph. 

IH),  another  in  the  growing  series  of  mid- 
summer records  from  the  Region’s  periph- 
ery. The  season’s  lone  Ring-billed  Gull  report 
came  from  the  Hyder  waterfront  30  Jul  (AWP, 

SCH);  fairly  typical  California  Gull  reports 
for  summer  came  in  from  across  Southeast, 
with  a notable  second-cycle  bird  at  Yakutat 
27  Jun  (ph.  SCH)  and  another  Anchorage  22 
Jul-Aug  (DWS  et  ah).  Before  the  Anchorage 
landfill  closed  in  the  late  1980s,  Californias 
were  becoming  annual  in  late  summer,  often 
in  decent  numbers.  The  Kenai  area  contin- 
ued its  hot  streak  with  an  ad.  Lesser  Black- 
backed  Gull  photographed  along  the  river 
19  Jul  (ph.  RAM);  what  was  likely  the  same 
individual  was  located  the  following  day  at 
the  Anchor  R.  mouth  (DL).  There  is  one  prior 
Kenai  Pen.  area  record  of  this  casual  species. 

This  season’s  notable  Slaty-backed  Gull  re- 
ports came  from  South-coastal  areas,  where 
the  species  is  rare  in  summer,  with  singles 
at  Cordova  30  Jun  MGB),  near  the  Homer 
harbor  23  Jul  (MR),  and  at  Anchorage’s  Ship 
Creek  Pt.  30  Jul  (TT). 


Caspian  Terns  made  a par- 
ticularly strong  showing  on 
both  sides  of  the  state.  In  the 
Nome  area,  at  least  5 between 
the  Nome  R.  mouth  and 
the  far  end  of  Safety  Sound 
seemed  early  for  the  w.  coast 
3 Jun  (LHD,  NRH),  while  2 
were  in  Safety  Lagoon  21  Jun 
(PH).  In  Southeast,  record 
numbers  were  present  in  Gla- 
cier Bay  all  summer,  primar- 
ily along  Gustavus  beaches, 
where  the  species  has  been 
increasing  in  recent  years. 
Maximum  counts  included 
50  from  29  Jun  and  100+ 
on  5 Jul  (NKD,  BBP),  both 
of  which  exceeded  the  previ- 
ous local  peak.  Among  these 
Glacier  Bay  Caspians  were  10  that  had  been 
banded  at  the  Columbia  R.  estuary  colony. 
Sixteen  Caspian  Terns  at  Eagle  Beach  n.  of  Ju- 
neau 2 Jul  (PMS)  was  the  next  highest  South- 
east tally.  Glacier  Bay  also  produced  a Black 
Tern  27-28  Jun  (ph.  CJN,  GP,  EHJ,  NKD), 
only  the  3rd  ever  for  Southeast  and  about 
the  10th  for  Alaska.  Most  of  the  previous  re- 
cords in  the  Region  came  from  the  e.  Interior’s 
larger  lakes.  The  summer’s  only  South  Polar 
Skua  report  again  came  from  the  North  Gulf 
off  Ugak  Bay  in  the  e.  side  of  Kodiak  29  Jun 
QBA,  MP).  A lone  Dovekie  17  Jun  and  4 Black 
Guillemots  5 Jun  and  one  still  around  23  Jun 
in  inshore  waters  at  St.  Paul  1.  (all  St.  Paul 
Tour)  were  highly  unusual  for  summer  and 
probably  left  over  from  the  winter  ice  condi- 
tions that  likely  pushed  Bering  Sea  alcids  s. 
of  their  normal  range.  Such  winter  conditions 
have  probably  influenced  the  previous  similar 
summer  reports  from  the  Pribilofs. 

Although  Eurasian  Collared-Doves  were 
widely  reported  across  Southeast,  observers 
at  most  localities  reported  fewer  individu- 
als than  last  summer.  One  in  a remote  for- 
ested area  w.  of  Petersburg  in  Rocky  Pass  5 
Jul  (BLH)  was  of  interest;  nearly  all  Alaska 
reports  have  come  from  inhabited  areas  or 
disturbed  habitats.  Eurasian  Collared-Dove 
again  reached  into  the  Interior,  with  one  at 
a feeder  near  Nabesna  in  Alaska  Range  foot- 
hills 12  Jun  (ph.  JR,  J’W).  There  are  now  two 
records  for  the  Interior.  Eollowing  some  late 
spring  Northern  Hawk  Owl  reports  from  the 
w.  half  of  the  Seward  Pen.,  at  least  one  other 
remained  in  the  area  at  milepost  67  of  the 
Kougarok  Rd.  e.  of  Nome  7 Jun  (Wilderness 
Birding).  Northern  Hawk  Owls  occasionally 
drift  out  of  the  boreal  forest  to  the  Bering  Sea 
coast,  mostly  in  late  spring,  with  the  most 
recent  record  from  spring  2000.  A calling 
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Heinl's  efforts  at  following  paired  and  singing  White- 
crowned  Sparrows  in  ephemeral  habitat  near  the 
Ketchikan  Airport  in  summer  2012  paid  off.  Nesting  had 
been  suspected  in  this  area  2003, 2004,  and  2008.  HeinI 
documented  the  first  nesting  record  for  Alaska's  Southeast, 
involving  the pugetemis  subspecies,  which  had  only  been 
added  to  the  Alaska  checklist  from  last  fall's  bird  also  at 
Ketchikan.  This  male  was  attending  a newly  fledged  juve- 
nile, photographed  here  S August  after  being  located  with 
several  other  birds  22  July.  Photograph  by  Steven  C HeinI 

Northern  Pygmy-Owl  in  the  Juneau  area  23 
Jul  (GBV)  was  the  summer’s  only  observa- 
tion of  this  rare  Southeast  breeder.  The  Re- 
gion’s only  confirmed  breeding  records  in- 
clude a nest  from  Mitkof  1.  and  a juv.  found 
alive  at  Haines  in  Jun  1988.  The  Anna’s 
Hummingbird  at  a Ketchikan  residence  8 
jun  (AWP)  was  said  to  have  been  present  for 
several  weeks  prior  to  that  date  O^K);  this 
report  adds  to  a growing  number  of  summer 
season  records  for  this  rare  fall  visitor.  Two 
pairs  of  Yellow-bellied  Sapsuckers  set  up  ter- 
ritories in  the  Fairbanks  area  in  Jun:  the  first 
pair  closer  to  town  was  not  known  to  have 
a nest  and  was  last  reported  17  Jun  ODL), 
while  the  other  pair  near  Ester  was  feeding 
through  the  end  of  Jun  QDL  et  al.).  A pair 
or  two  of  this  otherwise  rare  spring  migrant 
from  the  e.  Interior  periodically  reach  Fair- 
banks and  occasionally  nest. 

PASSERINES 

Western  Wood-Pewee  is  normally  confined 
to  the  boreal  forests  out  to  the  e.  edges  of 


the  Seward  Pen.,  so  one  on  the  coast  at  Pt. 
Hope  village  14  Jun  (RBB)  was  significant  as 
one  of  very  few  records  for  the  nw.  coast.  Up 
to  4 Yellow-bellied  Flycatchers  were  associ- 
ated in  a loose  group  at  milepost  27  of  the 
Steese  Hwy.  near  the  Old  Chatanika  Rd.  out 
of  Fairbanks  4 Jun  (MC,  TS).  At  least  3 birds 
were  detected  through  21  Jun  QDL).  Nearly 
30  years  to  the  day  from  the  first  Alaska  re- 
cord, also  from  Anchorage,  a calling  Least 
Flycatcher  stuck  around  a forest  patch 
near  the  Anchorage  airport  16-25  Jun  (TT, 
m.ob.),  for  the  season’s  only  report  of  this 
intermittent  summer  overshoot.  Although 
Western  Kingbird  was  not  found  at  Hyder 
this  summer,  where  most  of  this  rare  but  not 
annual  overshoot  originate,  one  wandered 
westward  to  coastal  Anchorage  11-14  Jun 
(GB,  PP  et  al.),  a first  local  record  and  one 
of  only  a few  from  South-coastal  Alaska.  An- 
other in  a surprising  series  of  North  Slope 
Eastern  Kingbirds  showed  again,  at  Barrow 
24  Jun  (GB),  where  the  most  recent  bird  was 
noted  in  2009.  Cassin’s  Vireo  went  unre- 
corded in  the  Region  this  summer,  making 
this  one  of  the  few  years  that  this  increasing 
visitor  has  not  been  reported.  The  only  no- 
table vireo  report  otherwise  was  a Warbling 
Vireo  on  the  outer  coast  of  Southeast,  where 
casual,  at  Sitka  16  Jun  (MRG).  It  seemed  like 
a quiet  summer  for  extralimital  swallows 
other  than  the  usual  batch  of  peripheral 
Barn  Swallows.  Notable  was  the  Bank  Swal- 
low on  the  outer  Southeast  coast  at  Sitka  19 
Jun  Cph.  MRG);  the  species  is  a rare  migrant 
otherwise  in  the  Alexander  Archipelago. 
A single  Eurasian-type  Barn  Swallow  hung 
around  Barrow  9 Jul  and  later;  2 American 
Barn  Swallows  were  also  present  in  the  area 
10-11  Jul  (DWS).  Both  reach  the  North 


Slope,  mostly  in  the  Barrow  area,  with  sur- 
prising frequency.  Macintosh  assessed  this 
summer’s  local  populations  of  Pacific  Wren 
and  Golden-crowned  Kinglets  on  the  Kodiak 
road  system  as  severely  depressed  following 
the  just  finished  winter’s  heavy  snow  accu- 
mulations and  extended  cold  periods.  He 
felt  wrens  were  down  approximately  75% 
while  Golden-crowned  numbers  were  down 
about  90%.  Thrushes  drew  little  attention 
this  season,  although  a lone  American  Robin 
offshore  at  St.  Paul  I.  7 Jun  (St.  Paul  Tour) 
made  only  the  2nd  spring  record  in  the 
Pribilofs,  where  more  are  located  in  fall.  Ko- 
diak, where  the  species  is  all  but  unknown 
in  summer,  also  had  American  Robin  news: 
one  was  located  near  Kalsin  Bay  6 Jun  (CT), 
and  another  was  seen  gathering  worms  in 
town  21  Jun,  then  observed  feeding  a young 
bird  on  the  25th  (SB,  AH),  the  Kodiak  Ar- 
chipelago’s 2nd  breeding  record.  Beginning 
with  a single  from  2 Jun  (MT),  3-f  Varied 
Thrushes  were  scattered  around  Barrow  this 
season,  where  spring  overshoots  beyond  the 
boreal  forest  are  not  so  unusual.  Two  were 
then  reported  11-12  Jul  (RBB),  and  the 
same  or  another  2 were  noted  8 & 10-1 1 Jul 
(DWS).  Three  Bohemian  Waxwings  at  mile- 
post 68  of  the  Kougarok  Rd.  out  of  Nome 
followed  by  another  5 on  the  Pilgrim  Hot 
Springs  Rd.,  both  7 Jun  (Wilderness  Bird- 
ing),  were  highly  unusual  away  from  boreal 
forest  of  the  e.  Seward  Pen.  Cedar  Waxwings 
were  strongly  in  evidence  at  the  n.  end  of  the 
species’  known  breeding  range  in  Southeast. 
A maximum  of  13  was  tallied  on  31  Jul,  and 
nesting  was  suspected  in  the  Gustavus  area 
from  13  Jun-Aug  (BBP);  the  Juneau  peak 
reached  15  birds  on  19  Jun  (GBV);  and  small 
numbers  were  noted  farther  n.,  with  up  to  8 


The  bird  of  summer  2012  was  clearly  this  male  Blue  Grosbeak,  captured  here  on  the  first  day  of  its  9-1 3 July  visit  at  a Skagway 
residence.  The  only  prior  Alaska  record  is  of  an  adult  male  at  Petersburg  in  August  1989.  Photograph  by  Andrew  Beierly. 
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This  American  Goldfinch  was  at  a Barrow  yard  feeder  1 1 July 
201 2,  the  first  North  Slope  record  of  this  otherwise  casual 
visitor  to  Alaska.  Phatogmph  by  Aden  Bynum. 

in  the  Haines  area  from  18  Jun+  (MD)  and  a 
single  at  Yakutat  1 Jun  (fide  GSB),  which  was 
surprisingly  a first  local  report. 

It  seemed  an  off  year  for  warbler  high- 
lights, dominated  mostly  by  fairly  wide- 
spread Tennessee  Warbler  reports.  Up  to  3 
were  again  noted  singing  along  the  Rich- 
ardson Hwy.  10-19  Jun,  between  mileposts 
238  and  242  (MC,  TS,  SD);  3 migrants  were 
located  around  Juneau  4-22  Jun  (GBV,  PMS, 
MWS,  BAA);  and  2 appeared  at  Wrangell 
1-3  Jul  (BHD,  CLR).  Most  Southeast  records 
are  of  late  migrants,  so  the  Wrangell  birds 
were  unusual.  A skulking,  singing  Common 
Yellowthroat  located  in  wetlands  on  Stormy 

L.  on  the  nw.  Kenai  Pen  coast  6 & 10  Jun 
(TDE,  CT,  KT)  made  the  2nd  Kenai  Pen.  re- 
cord. There  are  maybe  10  South-coastal  area 
reports  of  such  singing  birds,  mostly  from 
the  Anchorage  area.  With  limited  suitable 
nesting  substrate.  Yellow  Warbler  remains 
an  irregular  nester  off  the  Southeast  coast, 
so  a male  observed  carrying  food  near  the 
Ketchikan  airport  15  Jul  (SCH)  provided  the 
best  local  breeding  evidence  to  date. 

In  the  evening  of  6 Jun,  Lehman 
checked  the  "near  boneyard"  at 
Gambeli,  St.  Lawrence  L and  discovered 
a dui!  Phylloscopus  warbler,  a bird  with 
blackish  legs  and  feet  that  he  thought  a 
good  candidate  for  a Chiffchaff  (P.  coilybi- 
ta)  of  the  Siberian  subspecies  fr/sfe.  The 
primary  projection  appeared  short  com- 
pared to  Willow  Warbler.  He  gathered  the 
other  birders  present  at  Gambeli,  includ- 
ing Kevin's  Zimmer's  tour  group,  Bob  Dit- 
trick,  James  Huntington,  and  Clarence  Ir- 
rigoo,  a local  birder,  and  they  studied  the 
bird  into  the  wee  hours  of  7 Jun.  Inten- 
sive field  study,  and  lengthy  examination 
of  the  photographs  by  experts  on  the 
genus,  confirmed  Lehman's  first  identifi- 
cation, providing  the  first  record  of  Chiff- 
chaff  for  Alaska  and  North  America. 


Chipping  Sparrow  is  confined  in  sum- 
mer in  Southeast  mostly  to  the  drier  Main- 
land riparian  corridors,  so  one  at  Wrangell 
28  Jun  (BHD,  CLR,  WM)  was  a notable  find 
offshore.  White-crovraed  Sparrows  brought 
excitement  to  s.  Southeast  this  summer,  with 
territorial  males  noted  at  Juneau  15  Jun  (one 
bird;  ph.  GBV)  and  at  Ketchikan,  with  one 
near  town  1 7 Jun  and  then  3 at  the  airport 
22  Jul+  (ph.  SCH,  AWP).  One  of  these  was 
paired  with  a female  and  accompanied  by 
a fledgling,  for  a first  confirmed  Southeast 
breeding  record.  This  disturbed  airport  habi- 
tat previously  harbored  singing  birds  in  2004 
and  2008,  when  2 juvs.  were  also  found.  All 
of  these  individuals,  including  this  seasons 
Juneau  bird,  indicate  the  subspecies  pugeten- 
sis,  which  ranges  along  the  Pacific  coast  n. 
to  sw.  British  Columbia.  Sonograms  of  the 
voice  recording  of  this  year’s  birds  in  Ket- 
chikan closely  match  those  of  northernmost 
pugetensis  populations  from  e.  Vancouver  I. 
and  the  Strait  of  Georgia.  This  subspecies 
has  only  been  recently  documented  for  the 
Alaska  checklist,  a Ketchikan  bird  from  fall 
2011,  and  is  purported  to  be  expanding  in 
its  n.  range  into  disturbed  habitats. 

This  year’s  Western  Tanager  reports  away 
from  the  known  Southeast  Mainland  ripar- 
ian corridors  included  singles  at  Ketchikan 
3 62:  21  Jun  (ph.  SCH,  JHL),  at  Wrangell  22 
Jul  (LK,  BHD,  CLR),  and  at  Gustavus  17- 
18  Jun  (BBP,  NKD).  Southeast  produced  a 
grosbeak  “slam”  this  summer:  all  four  of  the 
rarer  species  were  located  this  season  for  the 
first  time  ever.  At  Ketchikan,  locals  found  a 
bright  male,  rare  in  spring/summer  Rose- 
breasted  Grosbeak  at  a feeder  7 Jun  QK), 
about  the  11th  state  record,  while  a Black- 
headed Grosbeak  was  along  the  Stikine  R.  25 
Jun  (WTS).  These  were  outdone  by  a male 
Blue  Grosbeak  at  a Skagway  feeder  9-13  Jul 
(ph.  AB,  JB);  there  is  one  prior  Alaska  record, 
from  Petersburg  in  Aug  1989.  The  slam  fin- 
ished with  the  Evening  Grosbeak  first  noted 
in  Juneau  28  May  that  hung  around  through 
2 Jun  (MEF,  PAR,  BAA,  RJG),  the  season’s 
only  sighting.  Undetailed  icterids  reported 
online  from  the  Barrow  area  this  summer 
included  a Rusty  Blackbird  11-12  Jun  (RBB) 
and  a Common  Crackle  24  Jun  (GB),  which 
would  be  only  a 2nd  North  Slope  record. 

A female-type  Cassin’s  Finch  docu- 
mented at  a Nabesna  area  feeder  12  Jun  (ph. 
JR,  JW)  made  the  Interior’s  first  ever  record 
of  this  species,  which  is  a casual  visitor  to 
Southeast,  mostly  in  fall  and  winter.  After 
being  mostly  absent  for  several  seasons,  Red 
Crossbills  re-entered  sections  of  Southeast 
in  Jun  (fide  SCH),  and  observers  noted  a 
similar  pattern  for  White -winged  Crossbills 


in  the  Kodiak  area  beginning  19  Jul  (DH). 
A local  Barrow  resident  documented  the 
North  Slope’s  first  American  Goldfinch  on 
11  Jul,  a bright  male  (ph.  AB,  fide  DDG);  it 
represents  the  Region’s  7th  record.  A House 
Sparrow  at  Wrangell  11  Jul  (ph.  KLC)  and 
another  along  the  lower  Stikine  R.  13  Jul 
(ph.  BKN)  provided  first  local  records  and 
only  the  3rd  and  4th  Southeast  records  away 
from  the  species’  knovra  Alaska  range  in  Ket- 
chikan. Three  active  House  Sparrow  nests 
and  at  least  one  fledged  young,  and  ads.  car- 
rying food,  were  otherwise  only  detected  in 
Ketchikan  this  season  16  Jun-r  (AWP,  SCH). 

Contributors  and  observers:  L.  Adams,  B. 
A.  Agler,  J.  B.  Allen,  G.  S.  Baluss,  G.  Beiber, 
A.  & J.  Beierly,  C.  Benesh,  R.  B.  Benter,  S. 
Berns,  M.  Blakeslee,  M.  G.  Burcham,  L.  & 
T.  A.  Burke,  A.  Bynum,  C.  Carroll,  K.  L. 
Churchill,  L.  H.  DeCicco,  B.  H.  Demerjian, 

M.  Denker,  N.  DeWitt  (Interior),  B.  Dit- 
trick,  N.  K.  Drumheller,  S.  Dubois,  E El- 
dridge,  T.  D.  Eskelin,  E.  Fernandez,  M.  E. 
Frank,  R.  Furrer,  D.  D.  Gibson,  D.  Goch- 
feld,  M.  R.  Goff,  S.  Golodoff,  R.  J.  Gordon, 
C.  A.  Griswold,  F & B.  Haas,  C.  Harwood, 

N.  R.  Hajdukovich,  M.  E.  Heinl,  S.  C.  Heinl 
(Southeast),  I.  Helmericks,  E.  Henderickson, 
A.  Himelbloom,  E Hottola,  B.  L.  Hunter,  E. 
H.  Johnson,  K.  Johnson,  W Keys,  M.  Kilcher, 

L.  Knapp,  J.  Koerner,  J.  E Koerner,  A.  J. 
Lang  (South-coastal  Alaska),  K.  Larson,  E 
E.  Lehman,  D.  Leifheit,  T.  Lenz,  J.  H.  Lewis, 
S.  B.  Lewis,  T.  M.  Lewis,  J.  D.  Levison,  R. 

A.  Macintosh,  C.  Mannix,  G.  Matz,  C.  Mc- 
Intyre, B.  Meiklejohn,  I.  Miles,  N.  Mollett, 
W Moorhead,  B.  Morford,  P.  Morris,  J.  & K. 
Morse,  L.  Murphy,  C.  J.  Navarro,  W K.  Neu- 
man, L.  J.  Oakley,  R.  O’Donnell,  T.  O’Leary, 

B.  B.  Paige,  J.  Parks,  D.  Pavlik,  B.  H.  Pawuk, 

M.  Pehrson,  B.  Peluso,  B.  K.  Percival,  G.  Pe- 
terson, E Peterson,  L.  Eberhard-Phillips,  R. 
Phillips,  A.  W.  Piston  (Southeast),  L.  Pizut- 
to-Phillips,  J.  Pontii,  E Pourchot,  D.  Porter, 
E T.  H.  Randles,  L.  L.  Raymond,  M.  Renner, 

J.  Reppert,  D.  Ricky,  P.  A.  Rose,  C.  L.  Ross, 
W T.  Sampson,  J.  E Sauer,  R.  L.  Scher,  M.  W 
Schwan,  D.  W Sonneborn,  .St.  Paul  Tour  (S. 
Schuette,  D.  Gochfeld,  R.  O’Donnell  et  al), 

K.  Stenek,  T.  Steurer,  E M.  Suchanek,  C.  P. 
Suzie,  J.  Swelstad,  C.  & K.  Tarbox,  M.  Tay- 
lor, M.  E.  Tedin,  T.  Tobish,  S.  Todd,  C.  Trus- 
sell,  G.  B.  van  Vliet,  J.  Walters,  M.  L.  Ward, 
S.  Weltz,  M.  Wheatall,  Wilderness  Birding 
(R.  Dittrick,  A.  J.  Lang  et  al),  R.  Winckler,  V 
Wilson,  C.  Wood. 


Thedi  Tobish,  2510  Foraker  Drive, 
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NORTH  AMERICAN  BIRDS 
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Chris  Charlesworth 


Although  the  summer  of  2012  was  the 
tenth  warmest  on  record  for  Canada 
(since  1948),  British  Columbia  tem- 
peratures in  June  and  July  came  in  very  close 
to  average,  except  for  in  the  northeastern  cor- 
ner of  the  province,  where  temperatures  were 
1.1°  C above  average,  making  it  the  seventh 
warmest  summer  for  that  part  of  the  province. 
Rainfall  came  in  about  20%  above  average  in 
the  province’s  southern  third,  about  20%  below 
in  the  middle  third,  and  about  average  in  the 
northern  third. 

WATERFOWL  THROUGH  HUMMINGBIRDS 

Rare  in  the  interior  during  the  summer  months, 
a male  Eurasian  Wigeon  was  at  Jacko  L.  near 
Kamloops  17  Jun  (RH).  Continuing  the  trend 
of  increased  sightings  on  the  West  Coast  of 
the  continent,  a Manx  Shearwater  was  noted 
off  Nootka  1.  20  Jun  0ared  Towers).  Brown 
Pelicans  are  more  regular  in  British  Columbia 
waters  in  the  fall  season,  so  several  reports  this 
summer  were  of  note.  Nine  were  counted  off 
Amphitrite  Pt.  near  Ucluelet  on  Vancouver  1.  28 
Jun  (AD);  another  was  seen  from  a British  Co- 
lumbia ferry  near  Pender  I.  2 Jul  (Ian  Thomas) 
and  one  from  the  tip  of  the  Iona  South  Jetty  in 
Richmond  7 Jul  Qames  Hutchison).  A Snowy 
Egret  found  in  May  at  Panama  Plats  near  Victo- 
ria remained  until  at  least  1 Jun  QK).  Very  rare 
in  s.  British  Columbia  in  Jun,  a Broad-winged 
Hawk  was  noted  at  Observatory  Hill  near  Vic- 
toria 3 Jun  (Ed  Pellizon,  Rob  Gowan). 

An  ad.  Willet  at  the  Iona  Sewage  Ponds  in 
Richmond  4 Jul  provided  a good  record  for 
this  locally  rare  species  (Peter  Candido).  A 
first  for  the  province,  an  ad.  Common  Green- 
shank  in  breeding  plumage  was  well  described 
near  Sandspit,  Haida  Gwaii  18  Jul  (p.a.,  Peter 
Hamel).  Black-necked  Stilts  nested  for  the  hrst 


time  on  Vancouver  I.  this  summer.  At  Panama 
Plats  in  Victoria,  4 ads.  noted  in  spring  re- 
mained, and  up  to  7 chicks  from  two  broods 
were  seen  by  observers  throughout  the  sum- 
mer. Summer  records  of  Hudsonian  Godwits  in 
s.  British  Columbia  are  few,  so  one  at  the  Tohno 
Mudflats  14  Jun  (AD)  was  of  note.  In  late  Jun 
and  early  Jul,  up  to  2 Hudsonian  Godwits  were 
seen  at  Boundary  Bay,  near  Vancouver,  these 
birds  possibly  representing  early  southbound 
migrants.  A Hudsonian  Godwit  was  at  Bound- 
ary Bay  30  Jun  (KL),  and  2 were  present  21 
Jul  (KL).  An  ad.  Red-necked  Stint  in  breeding 
plumage  was  photographed  at  Boundary  Bay 
27-28  Jul  (KL,  m.ob.).  Rare  but  annual  in  the 
s.  portion  of  British  Columbia,  a single  Frank- 
lin’s Gull  was  noted  at  Alki  L.,  Kelowna  26  Jul+ 
(GW,  m.ob.).  Also  at  Alki  L.  was  a Forster’s  Tern 
8 Jun  (DC,  RT). 

A male  Broad-tailed  Hummingbird  was 
photographed  at  a feeder  near  Cranbrook  in  the 
Kootenays  22-26  Jun  (Alan  Barnard);  there  are 
just  a few  records  of  this  species  for  British  Co- 
lumbia. Costa’s  Hummingbird  reports  seem  to 
be  increasing  over  recent  years.  A male  Costa’s 
has  been  frequenting  the  Dunbar  neighbour- 
hood of  Vancouver  since  Jun  2010  and  was 
reported  again  24  Jul  (fide  Meg  Brown).  The 
Sunshine  Coast  hosted  its  first  Costa’s  Hum- 
mingbird ever,  with  a male  visiting  a feeder  in 
Gibsons  20-24  Jul  (Barry  Janyk). 

PASSERINES 

In  the  Fraser  Valley,  an  Ash-throated  Flycatcher 
was  found  at  Agassiz  13  Jul  (RT).  Rare  w.  of  the 
Coast  Mountain  range,  a Black-billed  Magpie 
was  a nice  find  at  Burnaby  20  Jun  (Greg  Stuart). 
Single  Northern  Mockingbirds  were  at  Prince- 
ton 5 Jul  (Amanda  Lahaie),  at  the  Summerland 
Research  Station  in  the  Okanagan  6 Jul  (Tom 
Lowery),  and  at  Long  Beach  near  Tofino  21  Jun 
(George  Bradd).  The  only  report  of  the  feder- 
ally endangered  Sage  Thrasher  to  come  in  from 
its  breeding  grounds  in  the  Okanagan  was  of  2 
birds  at  Nighthawk  in  the  Richter  Pass,  where 
they  sang  on  territory  from  3 Jul,  remaining 
several  weeks  QK,  m.ob.). 

A male  Northern  Parula  was  at  Loon  L.  be- 
tween Cache  Creek  and  Clinton  6-9  Jun  (DT, 
RTy).  Rare  in  summer,  a Palm  Warbler  was  at 
the  Tofino  G.C.  1 Jun  (AD).  Exceptionally  rare 
on  Vancouver  L,  a singing  male  Ovenbird  was 
a nice  find  at  Beaver  L.  near  Victoria  11-12 
Jun  Oeff  Gaskin  et  al).  Two  reports  of  Black- 
and-white  Warbler  came  from  s.  coastal  British 
Columbia:  one  was  banded  at  Witty’s  Lagoon 
near  Victoria  24  Jun  (Ann  Nightingale),  and  a 
singing  male  was  at  Maplewood  Flats  in  North 
Vancouver  8 Jun  (Rob  Lyske  et  al).  British 
Columbia  experienced  an  irruption  of  Black- 
throated  Sparrows  this  spring  and  summer.  In 
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the  interior,  one  was  at  Tranquille  near  Kam- 
loops 14  Jun  (Ellie  Hill)  and  another  at  Chut- 
ter  Ranch  near  Merritt  26  Jun  (Jarrod  Hobbs). 
Numerous  reports  of  Black-throated  Sparrows 
also  came  from  the  Lower  Mainland  and  Fraser 
Valley,  with  a single  bird  noted  at  Pitt  Meadows 
9 Jun  (RF,  AF,  m.ob.);  that  bird  was  joined  by 
another  10  Jun  (BD,  WD,  m.ob.),  and  at  least 
one  remained  until  12  Jun.  Near  the  Hope  Air- 
port, a Black- throated  Sparrow  was  seen  13 
Jun  (RT);  another  was  at  a Hope  feeder  1 1 Jun 
(RT).  At  the  University  of  British  Columbia,  a 
Black-throated  Sparrow  was  found  1 1 Jun  (Tra- 
cy Lau);  finally,  one  was  found  and  videotaped 
at  the  Squamish  Estuary,  Howe  Sound  11  Jun 
(Chris  Dale). 

Rare  in  British  Columbia  outside  of  the  ne. 
corner  of  the  province,  a male  Rose-breasted 
Grosbeak  was  at  a feeder  at  the  Little  Qualicum 
River  Village,  Vancouver  1.  9 Jun  (Neil  Robins); 
a male  was  at  Pitt  Meadows  13  Jun  (Brian  SelQ. 
Three  male  Indigo  Buntings  turned  up  in  the 
province;  singing  males  were  near  Courtenay 
10-15  Jul  (Dave  & Adele  Routledge)  and  near 
the  Revelstoke  Airport  24  Jul  (Devon  Ander- 
son), while  one  was  banded  at  Colony  Fann  in 
Port  Coquitlam  2 Jun  (Derek  Matthews).  Brit- 
ish Columbia’s  4th  Painted  Bunting  was  at  a 
feeder  in  Ucluelet  on  the  West  Coast  of  Vancou- 
ver 1.  23-24  Jul  Qeny  Herst,  Julie  Dorfman). 

Observers:  Russell  Cannings,  Don  Cecile, 
Brent  Daikow,  Wayne  Daikow,  Adrian  Dorst, 
Andrew  Foxall,  Roger  Foxall,  Rick  Howie,  Jer- 
emy Kimm,  Kevin  Louth,  Rick  Toochin,  Danny 
Tyson,  Rick  Tyson  (RTy),  Gwynneth  Wilson.  O 


Chris  Charlesworth,  725  Richards  Road, 
Kelowna,  British  Columbia  VIX  2X5, 
(c_charlesworth23@hotmail.com) 


Providing  one  of  very  few  records  for  British  Columbia,  this  male 
Broad-tailed  Hummingbird  visited  a feeder  near  Cranbrook  in 
22-26  (here  22)  June  2012.  Photograph  by  Alan  Barnard. 
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The  summer  of  2012  was  spectacu- 
lar; mega-rarities  dot  this  column. 
Regional  firsts  included  an  icterid, 
a warbler  subspecies,  and  a hybrid  swal- 
low. Several  species  provided  summer  firsts 
for  Washington.  A good  number  of  species 
showed  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  Cascades, 
as  eastside  birds  went  west  and  westside 
birds  went  east.  Comparatively  speaking, 
the  showings  of  Eastern  Phoebe,  Northern 
Paruia,  and  Black-throated  Sparrows  quali- 
fied as  mini-invasions. 

The  weather  was  downright  cold  and  wet 
much  of  this  summer,  with  persistent  dry 
and  warm  conditions  barely  making  an  ap- 
pearance before  the  end  of  the  period.  The 
first  two  weeks  in  June  were  especially  cool 
and  rainy,  with  the  northward  movements 
of  several  species  seemingly  delayed  or  at 
least  slowed.  On  9 June,  attendees  of  the 
Washington  Ornithological  Society  conven- 
tion in  Spokane  endured  non-stop  rain  and 
measly  high  of  51°  E 

The  ongoing  range  expansions  of  several 
species  forged  north,  west,  and  east,  with  no 
southward  component — indicative  of  cli- 
mate changes  that  we  now  recognize  well. 
As  for  the  pioneering  efforts  of  our  observer 
base,  we  acknowledge  and  applaud  those 
who  stray  from  the  beaten  path,  take  a sec- 
ond look  at  presumed  common  birds,  invest 
their  intellectual  curiosity  in  learning  more 
about  the  avian  communities  that  surround 
us,  and,  most  importantly,  tell  us  what  they 
find.  Without  such  efforts  and  the  discover- 
ies that  come  to  light  as  a result,  writing  and 
reading  the  columns  that  appear  in  this  jour- 
nal would  be  far  less  informative. 

Abbreviations:  Finley  (William  L.  Finley 


N.W.R.,  Benton);  ER.R.  (Fern  Ridge  WM.A., 
Lane);  F.W  (Fernhill  Wetlands,  Washington)' 
Malheur  (Malheur  N.WR.,  Harney)', 
Nisqually  (Nisqually  N.WR.,  Thurston, 
WA);  N.S.C.B.  (North  Spit  Coos  Bay);  O.S. 
(Ocean  Shores,  Grays  Harbor,  WA);  P.N.P. 
(Pt.  No  Point,  Kitsap,  WA);  P.S.B.  (Port 
Susan  Bay,  Snohomish,  WA);  PT.  (Puget 
Trough,  WA);  Ridgefield  (Ridgefield  N.WR., 
Clark)',  S.J.C.R.  (South  Jetty  Columbia  R., 
Clatsop)',  S.R.D.  (Sandy  R.  delta,  Multnomah)' 
WWR.D.  (Walla  Walla  R.  delta.  Walla 
Walla):  WV  (Willamette  Valley).  “Eastside” 
and  “westside”  indicate  locations  e.  and  w.  of 
the  Cascade  crest,  respectively. 

WATERFOWL  THROUGH  CRANES 

Three  uninjured  Greater  White-fronted 
Geese  summered  at  FW  (AF,  SN);  this  spe- 
cies is  less  than  annual  in  the  WV  during 
summer.  Snow  Geese  are  scarce  at  any  sea- 
son along  the  Oregon  coast  and  particularly 
rare  May-Sep,  so  one  at  Florence  22  Jun 
was  surprising  (Z.  Stotz).  A Ross’s  Goose 
inhabiting  Coulee  City,  Grant  13  Jul+  (ph. 
BW)  provided  just  the  5th  summer  record 
for  Washington.  Three  Gray-bellied-type 
Brant  were  at  Samish  I.,  Skagit  17  Jun  (RM); 
summer  records  of  this  type  away  from  their 
Western  Fligh  Arctic  breeding  grounds  are 
few.  This  season’s  reports  of  Black  Brant, 
which  summer  annually  in  the  Region,  in- 
cluded 3 at  Destruction  1.,  Jefferson  14  Jun 
(RM),  2 at  Westport,  Grays  Harbor  28  Jun 
(BW,  SM),  one  at  Midway  Beach,  Pacific  19 
Jul  0-  Poelstra),  and  4 at  O.S.  23  Jul  (S. 
Glynn).  Seven  tardy  Cackling  Geese  (sub- 
species minima)  stopped  briefly  at  PN.R  7 
Jun  (VN).  Most  unusual  were  7 Aleutian 
Cackling  Geese  (B.  h.  leucopareia)  at  five 
coastal  locations  between  Cape  Blanco  and 
Hoquiam,  Grays  Harbor  19  Jun-30  Jul. 
Previous  mid-summer  reports  of  Cackling 
Geese,  all  since  2005, 
have  involved  either  B.  h. 
minima  or  B.  h.  taverneri 
at  inland  locations,  but 
closer  scrutiny  of  coastal 
geese  is  revealing  that  a 
few  Aleutians  may  summer 
in  the  Region  (R.  Lowe  et 
al.);  northbound  Aleutians 
are  normally  gone  from 
the  Region  by  mid-May. 

Another  Cackling  Goose 
(subspecies  undeter- 
mined) was  at  ER.R.  11 
Jul  (NS).  Five  Trumpeter/ 

Tundra  Swans  flew  over 
Marymoor  Park,  King  14 
Jun  (MFI).  A Trumpeter 


Swan  was  at  L.  Wenatchee,  Chelan  4-6  Jul 
(A.  Jacobs),  and  a Tundra  Swan  was  near 
Sprague  L.,  Adams  1 Jun-i-  (M.  Crawford, 
RH).  Aside  from  the  resident  Trumpeter  at 
Turnbull  N.WR.,  there  are  only  about  15 
prior  summer  records  for  each  species,  with 
most  occurring  over  the  past  few  years. 

A Eurasian  Wigeon  lingering  at  West 
Medical  L.,  Spokane  2-11  Jun  (MH,  BW) 
adds  to  just  11  prior  summer  records,  all 
since  2001.  Twelve  Northern  Pintails  flying 
s.  along  the  coast  at  the  mouth  of  Tenmile 
Cr.,  Coos  29  Jun  (DF)  were  at  least  two 
weeks  ahead  of  the  record  early  date  for 
presumed  southbound  migrants.  Although 
Canvasbacks  are  rare  and  local  breeders  in 
e.  Washington,  21  non-breeders  at  Calispell 
L.,  Pend  Oreille  2 Jul  (SM,  RM,  CW)  made  a 
record  summer  count.  Similarly,  217  Lesser 
Scaup  on  L.  Lenore,  Grant  4 Jul  (SM,  RM, 
CW)  was  also  a seasonal  record  for  the 
Region.  Nearly  as  remarkable  were  the  140 
Redheads  and  140  Ring-necked  Ducks  gath- 
ered with  the  Canvasbacks  at  Calispell  L.  2 
Jul  (SM,  RM,  CW);  neither  species  breeds  at 
this  locale.  A Surf  Scoter  continuing  from 
spring  at  Reardan,  Spokane  8 Jun  (DW,  BW) 
provided  only  the  3rd  summer  record  for  e. 
Washington.  Single  Long-tailed  Ducks,  not 
annual  during  summer,  visited  Edmonds, 
Snohomish  28  Jun  (D.  Duffy)  and  Port 
Townsend,  Jefferson  29  Jul  (B.  Sundstrom). 
A Hooded  Merganser  at  Ochoco  Res.  (CG, 
S.  Staats)  19  Jun  made  the  first  Jun  record 
for  Crook. 

A breeding-plumaged  Common  Loon  at 
Laurance  L.,  Hood  River  1 Jul  (S.  Schlick) 
was  in  the  Oregon  Cascades,  where  ads. 
summer  most  years,  but  nesting  attempts 
are  almost  nil.  Up  to  6 Horned  Grebes 
summered  at  Ridgefield  (RH),  while  11  at 
L.  Lenore,  Grant  4 Jul  (SM,  CW,  RM)  was 
equally  unprecedented  for  e.  Washington. 


Furnishing  only  the  third  summer  record  for  Washington,  this  adult  Ruff  made  a brief 
stop  at  Ocean  Shores,  Grays  Harbor  County  21  Jyiy  2012.  Photograph  byPymShaw. 
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Despite  the  presence  of  suitable  habitat,  no 
breeding  evidence  was  noted  at  either  lo- 
cation. The  only  Clark’s  Grebes  away  from 
the  ER,R.  breeding  colonies  were  one  at 
Philomath,  Benton  4 Jun  (HH)  and  2 at  EW 
through  9 Jun  (AE).  Eour  organized  pelagic 
trips  were  run  out  of  Newport  and  Westport 
9 jun-21  Jul,  The  best  find  was  a Laysan 
Albatross  out  of  Westport  14  Jul  (RS);  this 
species  is  now  detected  nearly  every  summer 
in  the  Region’s  waters.  Though  now  an  an- 
nual phenomenon,  a breathtaking  250,000 
Sooty  Shearwaters  passed  Midway  Beach, 
Pacific  28  Jun  (BW,  SM);  more  modest  pas- 
sages were  noted  at  S.J.C.R.  2 Jul  (MP)  and 
Boiler  Bay  25  Jul  (R.  Hoyer).  Upwards  of  50 
Sooty  carcasses  washed  up  on  Coos  beaches 
during  the  last  week  of  Jun  (KC,  DL);  there 
is  no  ready  explanation  for  this  die-off, 
which  did  not  seem  to  affect  other  tubeno- 
ses.  A survey  conducted  by  the  Washington 
Dept,  of  Pish  and  Wildlife  found  14  Manx 
Shearwaters  off  n.  Washington  6 Jun-24 
Jul,  with  a daily  maximum  of  4 on  24  Jul 
(RM  et  ah).  The  only  other  Manx  was  out 
of  Westport  30  Jun  (RS).  American  White 
Pelicans,  now  erratic  summer  wanderers  in 
w.  Washington,  included  20  at  O.S.  15  Jun 
(fide  D.  Moore),  5 at  Ridgefield  25  Jun-18 
Jul  (REI),  7 at  Nisqually  29  Jun-3  Jul  (S. 
Thorp,  A.  Drauglis),  3 near  South  Bend, 
Pacific  14  Jul  (M.  A.  Gillespy),  and  2 at  Luhr 
Beach,  Thurston  29  Jul  (S.  Thorp);  the  newly 
established  Miller  Sands,  Clatsop  nesting 
colony  is  likely  the  source  of  these  birds. 
Brown  Pelicans,  rare  but  now  annual  during 
summer  in  the  PT.,  included  one  at  Budd 
inlet,  Thurston  23  Jun  (BS),  2 at  Edmonds, 
Snohomish  1 Jul  (C.  Shulze),  one  near  Blake 
1.,  King/Kitsap  4-5  Jul  (C.  Hesselein,  L. 
Shaw),  and  one  at  Orcas  I.,  San  Juan  5 Jul 
(fide].  Stark). 

Although  Snowy  Egrets  have  summered 
along  Oregon’s  s.  coast  in  recent  years,  one 
at  Eugene  5-9  Jun  (TMe)  appears  to  be  a sea- 
sonal first  for  the  Willamette  Valley.  There 
have  been  no  documented  nestings  of  Black- 
crowned  Night-Herons  w.  of  the  Cascades  in 
nearly  a century,  and  yet  they  appear  annual- 
ly on  the  westside  in  summer.  In  addition  to 
an  ad.  at  Ankeny  N.WR.  16  Jun  (R.  Gerig),  2 
were  at  Ridgefield  6 Jun  (A.  McDonnell)  and 
singles  at  Tacoma  4 & 19  Jun  (M.  Charest); 
the  latter  reports  represent  very  rare  records 
for  the  Puget  Trough.  Pour  White-faced  Ibis 
at  Wilson  Creek,  Grant  9 Jun  (M.  Yawney) 
was  the  latest  report  following  a modest 
spring  incursion  into  e.  Washington.  Another 
unidentified  Plegadis  ibis  was  at  E.  E.  Wilson 
WM.A.  5 Jun  (].  Geier),  and  a possible  Glossy 
Ibis  visited  Bend’s  Hatfield  L.  28  Jul  (LR). 


OREGON  & WASHINGTON 


During  a Snowy  Owl  invasion  event,  it  is  not  unusual  to  have  lingering  individuals 
stay  until  early  April  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  but  records  after  mid-April  are  few. 
Remarkably,  both  Oregon  and  Washington  hosted  single  Snowies  in  summer 
2012,  with  the  Oregon  bird  providing  a first  summer  record  for  that  state.  This 
bird  at  Havilla,  Okanogan  County  12-22  (here  12)  July  provided  Washington's 
second  summer  record.  Photograph  by  Brad  Waggoner. 


A Broad-winged  Hawk  was 
near  Carnation,  King  10  Jun  (D. 

Swayne,  S.  Wood);  Washington 
has  only  five  previous  records 
of  northbound  Broad-wingeds, 
spanning  early  Apr-early  Jun. 

Single  Swainson’s  Hawks  vis- 
ited Stanwood,  Snohomish  8 Jun 
(G.  Pagos,  G.  Rohde)  and  Neah 
Bay,  Clallam  23  Jun  (CW);  there 
are  only  a handful  of  summer  re- 
cords for  w.  Washington.  A Red- 
shouldered Hawk  was  noted  at 
Ridgefield  4 (RS)  & 31  Jul  (M. 

Roening);  it  is  unclear  if  these 
observations  involved  the  same 
bird,  but  there  are  few  summer 
records  for  Washington,  and 
breeding  in  the  state  has  not 
yet  been  confirmed.  A Rough- 
legged Hawk  near  Brothers, 

Deschutes  4 Jul  (W  Hoffman) 
adds  to  about  five  prior  sum- 
mer records  for  the  Region. 

Sandhill  Cranes  are  rare  during 
summer  on  the  westside.  Pive 
were  near  Carnation,  King  10 
Jun  (E.  Kowalczyk),  and  reports  of  single 
birds  at  Corvallis  10  Jun  (R.  P Moore)  and 
nearby  Pinley  22  Jul  (WDR)  likely  involved 
the  same  individual.  Most  unusual  was  one 
at  Langlois,  Curry  1 Jun  (K.  Andersson),  as 
there  is  no  normal  passage  along  the  Oregon 
coast.  Two  at  Sylvan  L.,  Lincoln  10  Jun  (S. 
Giles)  were  far  removed  from  the  few  iso- 
lated breeding  locales  in  e.  Washington,  thus 
these  were  thought  to  be  exceptionally  late 
northbound  birds. 

SHOREBIRDS  THROUGH  WOODPECKERS 

Three  golden-plovers  were  noted  in  Oregon 
16  Jun-13  Jul,  while  none  were  detected  in 
Washington:  an  American  Golden-Plover 
was  at  New  River,  Coos  16  Jun  (KC,  DL), 
and  single  Pacifies  visited  Oregon  Dunes, 
Coos  24  Jun  (DP)  and  ER.R.  13  Jul  QS).  On 
the  easts! de.  Snowy  Plovers  are  rarely  found 
away  from  known  breeding  sites  in  the  Great 
Basin,  so  one  at  Hatfield  L.  5 Jun  (LR)  was 
noteworthy.  A surprising  Semipalmated 
Plover  visited  Othello,  Adams  11  Jun  (ph. 
O.  Olliver,  RH);  this  species  is  rarely  found 
during  Jun  in  e.  Washington.  Over  three 
weeks  tardy  as  a northbound  migrant,  and 
providing  only  the  3rd  Jun  record  for  w. 
Washington,  a Solitary  Sandpiper  stopped  at 
Tacoma  2 Jun  (BL);  the  other  two  records, 
presumably  involving  southbound  birds, 
came  in  late  Jun.  On  the  eastside,  single 
Solitaries  at  Fields,  Harney  15  Jun  (AH,  CH, 
ES)  and  near  Cheney,  Spokane  27  Jun  (TO) 


were  about  three  or  four  weeks  early  for 
southbound  migrants;  on  14  Jul,  more  time- 
ly singles  appeared  at  Hatfield  L.  (PL)  and 
Hillsboro,  Washington  (SN).  The  bird  of  the 
season  in  Oregon  was  a Spotted  Redshank, 
an  ad.  in  alternate  plumage  that  was  little 
more  than  a one-day  wonder  at  ER.R.  4-5 
Jul  (B.  Uhler,  ph.  D.  Arendt);  one  at  S.J.C.R. 
21  Feb-15  Mar  1981  represents  the  only 
other  record  from  the  Region.  Willets  are 
less  than  annual  as  northbound  migrants  in 
e.  Washington,  so  one  near  Port  of  Benton, 
Benton  12  Jun  was  noteworthy  (J.  Abel).  A 
Willet  at  Florence  9 Jun  (L.  Cruz)  was  a good 
find  there,  as  this  species  is  rarely  detected  n. 
of  Coos  on  the  Oregon  coast.  Even  rarer  was 
the  one  that  strayed  to  Philomath  29  Jul  0- 
& K.  Fairchild);  Willets  are  less  than  annual 
in  the  Willamette  Valley.  Single  Whimhrels 
were  detected  inland  at  Redmond,  Deschutes 
25  Jul  (K.  Owen)  and  Hillsboro  31  Jul  (D. 
Manzer).  A Hudsonian  Godwit  S.J.C.R.  30 
Jun-2  Jul  (LC,  m.ob.)  was  the  first  south- 
bound ad.  found  in  the  Region  since  2007; 
juvs.  are  now  nearly  annual  Aug-Oct.  A Bar- 
tailed Godwit  was  at  Westport,  Grays  Harbor 
31  Jul  (ph.  C.  Hagenlocher);  this  species 
appears  annually  among  the  large  flocks  of 
Marbleds  that  use  Willapa  Bay  and  Grays 
Harbor  but  is  much  rarer  elsewhere  in  the 
Region.  A Marbled  Godwit,  generally  rare 
in  the  P.T.,  inhabited  Blaine,  Whatcom  7-9 
Jul  (P  Wegener),  while  90  at  Fort  Stevens 
S.P.,  Glatsop  15  Jul  (Sp  DI)  was  an  excep- 
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tional  count  for  the  Oregon  coast,  where 
high  counts  rarely  top  100  birds.  More  no- 
table was  one  at  Clarkston,  Asotin  8 Jul  (K. 
Carlson),  as  this  species  is  not  annual  dur- 
ing summer  in  e.  Washington.  Seventeen 
Marbleds  at  Malheur  18  Jul  (N.S.)  was  the 
high  count  among  several  reports  from  e. 
Oregon.  It  should  be  noted  that  Oregon 
counts  of  Ruddy  Turnstones  have  declined 
precipitously  across  the  past  two  decades. 
Favored  Bandon,  where  tallies  occasionally 
reached  triple  digits,  now  gets  just  a handful 
of  migrants.  This  season’s  reports  were  lim- 
ited to  up  to  3 at  S.J.C.R.  16-22  Jul  (MP,  PS) 
and  a rare  inland  stray  at  ER.R.  29  Jul  (NS). 

A two-week  tardy  northbound  Semi- 
palmated  Sandpiper  stopped  at  Reardan, 
Lincoln  5 Jun  Ql)-  Southbound  Semipal- 
mateds,  once  considered  scarce  on  the 
outer  Washington  coast,  have  shown  in 
fair  numbers  in  recent  summers;  8 at  O.S. 
24  Jul  (BW,  T.  Aversa)  represents  a now- 
typical  coastal  high  count.  Nearly  half  of 
the  Semis  reported  in  Oregon  were  adults. 
Three  ads.  at  FW  15  Jul  (SF,  DI)  and  an  ad. 
and  2 juvs.  at  ER.R.  18  Jul  QS)  made  the 
daily  maxima;  the  juvs.  in  the  latter  group 
were  the  first  of  the  season.  A Red-necked 
Stint  still  sporting  alternate  plumage  at  the 
Siuslaw  R.  mouth  23  Jul  (AC,  L.  Bloch,  ph. 
TMe)  was  not  nearly  as  controversial  as  the 
basic-aspect  bird  found  in  Oregon  last  sum- 
mer; most  of  the  Region’s  16  records  have 
involved  Jun-Jul  adults.  A White-rumped 
Sandpiper  at  O.S.  26  Jul  (ph.  D.  Marques) 
provided  Washington’s  6th  record;  previous 
state  records  have  been  from  late  May-early 
Jul.  A Pectoral  Sandpiper  at  Kent,  King  14 
Jun  (CW)  was  about  three  weeks  late  for  a 
northbound  bird  and  four  weeks  early  for 
a southbound  one.  Single  Dunlins  were  at 
Seattle  30  Jun  (G.  Oliver,  K.  Slettebak)  and 


Sait  Creek  Falls  in  eastern  Lane  County  has  long  been  the 
place  to  go  In  Oregon  to  see  Black  Swifts,  though  no  nest 
had  been  found  there  or  anywhere  else  in  the  state.  That 
all  changed  on  20  July  2013,  when  Eric  Horvath  spotted  this 
nest  with  a brooding  adult.  Horvath  and  others  captured 
images  that  fully  documented  Oregon's  first  Black  Swift  nest. 
Photograph  by  Jack  Williamson. 


near  Stanwood,  Snohomish  1 5 jul  (MW;  this 
species  is  now  rare  but  annual  in  the  ET. 
during  summer.  Four  ad.  Stilt  Sandpipers 
6-23  Jul  was  truly  exceptional,  as  nearly  ail 
of  the  Region’s  reports  involve  juvs.,  which 
were  reported  at  Floras  L.,  Curry  6 Jul  (TR), 
Stanwood  18  Jul  (MW),  O.S.  21  Jul  (ph. 
RS,  BL,  A.  Wang),  and  Astoria  23  Jul  (ph. 
MP).  Both  states  hosted  ad.  Ruffs:  a molting 
male  brightened  O.S.  21  Jul  (ph.  RS,  BL,  A. 
Wang;  3rd  summer  record  for  Washington), 
and  a female  inhabited  ER.R.  10-13  Jul  QS). 
Migrant  ad.  Short-billed  Dowitchers  seem 
to  overfly  Oregon,  particularly  during  their 
southbound  migrantion,  so  140-200  at 
S.J.C.R.  15-16  Jul  (SF,  DI,  MP)  were  note- 
worthy; 100-f  were  still  there  22  Jul  (MP).  An 
ad.  female  Wilson’s  Phalarope  at  Hoquiam, 
Grays  Harbor  28  Jun  (BW,  SM)  was  two 
weeks  early  for  the  outer  coast,  where  rare 
at  any  time.  On  19  Jul,  an  ad.  male  and  a 
female  Wilson’s  were  on  N.S.C.B.,  where 
this  species  bred  2002-2008;  since  that  pe- 
riod, there  has  been  no  evidence  of  breed- 
ing at  this  locale.  Mid-Jun  Regional  records 
of  Red-necked  Phalaropes  are  few,  so  the  15 
tallied  at  six  e.  Washington  locations  10-24 
Jun  were  exceptional;  their  migratory  status 
is  not  clear. 

Thirty  Sabine’s  Gulls  off  Newport  21  Jul 
(GG)  made  the  seasonal  maximum,  and  one 
at  Florence  29  Jul  (RR)  made  the  only  in- 
shore report.  A Mew  Gull  at  Coulee  City, 
Grant  13  Jul  (ph.  BW)  provides  only  the 
3rd  summer  record  for  the  eastside.  On  the 
westside.  Mew  Gulls  (mostly  imms.)  are  rare 
but  annual  during  Jun;  2 were  at  Hoquiam, 
Grays  Harbor  24  Jun  (CW).  Franklin’s  Gulls 
showed  in  unprecedented  numbers  in  e. 
Washington  this  summer,  with  93  tallied 
(8  is  the  norm)  10  Jun-4  Jul,  including 
stunning  high  counts  of  40  at  WW.R.D.  23 
Jun  (M&MLD)  and  45  at  Clarkston,  Asotin 
26  Jun  (K.  Carlson).  Single  Franklin’s  at 
Nisqually  16-20  Jun  (ph.  R.  Bjorklund)  and 
Dugualla  Bay,  Island  22-24  Jul  (TM)  were 
on  the  westside,  where  not  annual  during 
summer.  Typically  very  rare  during  sum- 
mer, Herring  Gulls  (8  total)  were  noted  at 
three  locations  in  Washington.  Six  ads.  near 
breeding  colonies  of  Ring-billed  Gull  and 
California  Gull  at  Banks  L.,  Grant  6 Jun 
(R.  Cannings)  were  noteworthy;  this  spe- 
cies is  not  known  to  breed  in  Washington, 
and  Banks  L.  is  only  320  km  s.  of  a breed- 
ing colony  near  Kelowna,  British  Columbia. 
Remarkably,  a Thayer’s  Gull  was  at  Sekiu, 
Clallam  1 Jun  (T.  Signor),  and  4 were  tallied 
at  La  Push,  Clallam  4-13  Jun  (RM);  there  are 
few  summer  records  for  the  Region. 

A Least  Tern,  Washington’s  6th  and  first 


for  e.  Washington,  enlivened  Potholes  Res., 
Grant  15-16  Jun  (vt.  M.  Yawney);  most 
Regional  records  have  been  on  the  west- 
side,  late  May-mid-Aug.  A basic-plumaged 
Common  Tern  at  Seaside  9-15  Jul  (LC,  SF, 
DI)  was  a presumed  non-breeder,  as  south- 
bound birds  rarely  appear  in  Oregon  before 
mid-Aug.  Two  Arctic  Terns  in  the  WV  at 
Philomath  2 Jun  (ph.  WDR)  were  truly  as- 
tounding, as  there  are  very  few  inland  re- 
cords at  any  season  and  no  prior  inland 
summer  reports  from  Oregon.  Again,  no 
Arctic  Terns  were  noted  at  their  last  known 
isolated  breeding  locale  on  Dungeness  Spit, 
Clallam,  which  was  last  occupied  in  2009. 
One  Arctic  at  O.S.  24  Jul  (ph.  C.  Pearson, 
B.  Pearson)  was  noteworthy;  most  summer 
records  of  this  species  away  from  the  isolated 
Everett  and  Dungeness  Spit  colonies  have 
come  from  offshore  waters.  Two  Forster’s 
Terns  were  detected  in  w.  Oregon,  where 
barely  annual  Jun-Jul;  one  flew  past  Depoe 
Bay  21  Jun  0-  Gilligan),  and  another  was  at 
ER.R.  5 Jul  (fide  D.  Heyerly).  Single  Elegant 
Terns  in  n.  Coos  9 Jul  (DF)  and  Fort  Stevens 
S.P.  (ph.  S.  Stenner)  were  harbingers  of  a 
major  fall  incursion  along  Oregon’s  s.  coast. 
Washington’s  9th  Long-billed  Murrelet, 
and  first  for  the  summer  season,  was  at  Pt. 
of  Arches,  Clallam  24  Jul  (ph.  RM,  ph.  A. 
Willoughby  K.  Olthof).  Washington’s  prior 
records  span  6 Aug-23  Mar.  The  season’s 
lone  Scripps’s  Murrelet  report  was  of  2 off 
Westport  30  Jun  (ph.  RS).  This  season’s 
Horned  Puffin,  now  annual  during  summer, 
was  near  Sekiu,  Clallam  18  Jul  (S.  Pearson). 

A Yellow-billed  Cuckoo,  Washington’s 
12  th  since  1974,  graced  Little  Pend  Oreille 
N.WR.,  Pend  Oreille  21  Jun  (tM.  Munts); 
this  species  was  extirpated  as  a breeder 
from  Washington  in  the  1930s.  In  Oregon,  a 
cuckoo  was  again  heard  at  the  S.R.D.  12  Jul 
0-  Gatchet);  at  least  one  Yellow-billed  was 
heard  and  briefly  seen  at  this  locale  in  Jul 
2009.  Both  states  hosted  summering  Snowy 
Owls;  Oregon’s  first  patrolled  Zumwalt 
Prairie,  Wallowa  2 Jun-24  Jul  0^  Harrison, 
m.ob.),  while  Washington’s  2nd  ever  record- 
ed in  the  summer  season  enlivened  Havillah, 
Okanagan  12-22  Jul  (ph.  BW);  a bird  in 
Pierce  2006  is  the  only  other  Jun-Jul  record 
for  the  Region.  Three  juv.  Long-eared  Owls 
appeared  to  have  been  fledged  at  Magnuson 
Park,  King  28  Jun-t  (S.  Ramos);  there  are 
fewer  than  10  confirmed  breeding  records 
for  w.  Washington.  A Common  Poorwill 
was  at  Thorn  Prairie  in  e.  Douglas  29  Jun  (R. 
Foster,  M.  Hunter);  the  breeding  status  of 
this  species  on  the  w.  slope  of  the  Cascades  is 
poorly  known,  but  there  are  several  anteced- 
ent records  from  this  area  and  from  similar 
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dry,  south-facing  aspects  n.  to  e.  Linn,  where 
occasional  breeding  is  either  suspected  or 
presumed.  Extremely  cool  and  wet  weather 
during  early  Jun  seems  to  have  delayed  and 
displaced  northbound  Black  Swifts.  Two 
very  late  northbound  birds  passed  Bandon 
27  Jun  (KC,  DL).  Additionally,  there  were 
a number  of  early  to  mid-Jun  reports  from 
the  eastside,  with  several  7-12  Jun  reports 
from  far  e.  Washington  counties  (e.  of  the 
Columbia  R.),  where  normally  rare.  The 
maximum  of  24  was  at  Calispell  L.,  Pend 
Orielle  9 Jun  (DW,  S.  Giles);  3 Black  Swifts 
in  Umatilla  16  Jun  (K.  Tran)  made  the  only 
e.  Oregon  report  from  this  period.  Though 
Black  Swifts  have  long  been  presumed  to 
nest  at  Salt  Creek  Falls,  Lane,  two  nests 
vAth  incubating  ads.  discovered  there  20 
Jul+  represent  the  first  documented  nesting 
for  Oregon  (ph.  E.  Horvath).  A male  Black- 
chinned  Hummingbird  at  Marblemount, 
Skagit  8-10  Jun  (RM,  RK)  and  a female  at  the 
same  location  9-10  Jun  (RK)  were  extremely 
rare  for  the  w.  Washington  lowlands.  An 
Annas  Hummingbird  at  Elk  Mt.,  Spokane 
17  Jul  (M.  Woodruff)  further  evidenced 
this  species’  continuing  range  expansion  in 
the  Region.  A Calliope  Hummingbird  that 
lingered  at  Marblemount  until  9 Jun  (RK) 
added  to  very  few  prior  summer  records  for 
the  w.  Washington  lowlands.  A male  Broad- 
tailed Hummingbird  was  at  Bend  29  Jul  (T. 
Crabtree);  nearly  all  of  Oregon’s  reports  of 
this  enigmatic  species  come  from  Harney 
oases  or  from  the  ranges  farther  east.  The 
breeding  status  of  Broad-tailed  in  Oregon  is 
at  best  poorly  known. 

Western  Washington’s  10th  Acorn 
Woodpecker  graced  Fox  I.,  Pierce  20  Jun 
(ph.  G.  Hansen).  A stray  Acorn  was  pho- 
tographed at  a Florence  feeder  in  early  Jun 
(fide  Diane  Pettey);  there  are  virtually  no 
coastal  records  n.  of  Coos.  A Williamson’s 
Sapsucker  was  near  Trout  L.,  Skamania  21- 
24  Jul  (W  Cady);  there  are  very  few  records 
of  this  species  in  w.  Washington,  though  it 
might  actually  be  regular  near  the  crest  in 
the  s.  Cascades.  A bird  described  as  look- 
ing like  a male  Williamson’s  Sapsucker  with 
a “mostly  red  crown”  was  near  Timothy 
L.,  Clackamas  on  3 June  (tJW  S.  Masta);  it 
was  presumed  to  be  a hybrid,  with  specu- 
lation that  the  non-Williamson’s  parent 
was  either  a Red-naped  or  Yellow-bellied 
Sapsucker.  Washington’s  9th  and  first  sum- 
mer Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker  was  near 
Omak,  Okanagan  3 Jun  (tCW,  RS);  most 
records  of  the  Region’s  records  occur  Dec- 
Apr.  An  apparent  Red-naped  Sapsucker  x 
Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker  hybrid  was  at 
Little  Pend  Oreille  N.W.R.,  Pend  Oreille  3 Jul 


(SM,  RM,  CW).  There  is  one  prior  record  of 
this  cross  from  Washington  during  summer; 
a female  with  a brood  patch  was  collected 
in  Okanagan  on  10  Jun  1995.  Merlins  con- 
tinue to  spread  into  w.  Washington  urban/ 
suburban  habitats,  as  evidenced  by  22  tal- 
lied near  nesting  sites  in  Seattle  8 Jul  (MB,  K. 
McCormick).  Prior  to  2008,  urban  nesting 
records  were  all  from  Snohomish  northward. 
A Merlin  near  Mt.  Angel,  Marion  17  Jul  0- 
Breese)  was  a very  rare  mid-summer  find  in 
the  Willamette  Valley. 

PASSERINES 

Least  Flycatchers,  now  detected  annu- 
ally in  w.  Washington,  included  singles 
at  Corkindale,  Skagit  22  May-1  Jul  (RM), 
at  Diablo,  Whatcom  9 Jun  (RK),  and  at 
Camano  T,  Island  23-24  Jun  (M.  Willison). 
Near-normal  numbers  of  Least  Flycatchers 
(11)  were  reported  from  e.  Washington  2 
Jun-7  Jul.  For  the  first  time  in  nearly  a de- 
cade, no  Leasts  were  reported  in  Oregon 
in  Jun-Jul.  Single  Gray  Flycatchers  near 
Mt.  Hardy,  Skagit  3 Jun  (M.  Bartels)  and  at 
Marblemount,  Skagit  8-10  Jun  (RM)  pro- 
vided w.  Washington’s  2nd  and  3rd  summer 
records;  there  are  about  15  records  for  Gray 
Flycatchers  in  w.  Washington,  with  most 
having  occurred  in  May.  Dusky  Flycatchers 
are  local  breeders  in  open  habitats  on  the  w. 
slopes  of  the  Cascades,  but  lowland  sum- 
mer records  are  scarce.  This  summer,  low- 
land singles  were  at  Newhalem,  Whatcom 
2 Jun  (CW,  RS),  at  Diablo  9 Jun  (RK,  R 
Wegener),  and  at  Sauk  Valley,  Skagit  8 Jun 
(RM),  and  2 were  at  Newhalem  8 Jun  (RM, 
RK).  There  was  a mini-invasion  of  Eastern 
Phoebes:  singles  at  Ephrata,  Grant  2 Jun 
(M.  Yawney),  near  Naches,  Yakima  4-8  Jun 
(E.  & T.  Bjorkland,  tL.  Safford),  and  at 
Rosalia,  Whitman  9-24  Jun  (ph.  M&MLD) 
furnished  Washington’s  8th  through  10th 
records.  In  Oregon,  an  Eastern  Phoebe 
found  along  the  Luckiamute  R.,  Polk  in  late 
May  remained  until  2 Jun  (O.  Schmidt  et 
al.).  A Say’s  Phoebe,  w.  Washington’s  3rd 
in  summer,  stayed  at  Marblemount  3-6  Jun 
(M.  Bartels),  FollovHng  Washington’s  first 
breeding  record  last  summer,  two  pairs  of 
Black  Phoebes  nested  again  at  Ridgefield, 
8 Jun-14  Jul  (RH).  However,  the  extent  of 
this  species’  northward  range  expansion  is 
better  exemplified  by  the  discovery  of  a pair 
of  ads.  with  2 fledglings  at  Lacey,  Thurston  3 
Jul  (S.  Thorp).  It  is  truly  astounding  when 
one  realizes  that  just  four  decades  ago,  the 
northernmost  extent  of  this  species’  range 
barely  grazed  the  sw.  corner  of  the  Region — 
and  now  Black  Phoebes  are  breeding  more 
than  700  km  to  the  n.  at  the  s.  edge  of  Puget 


defended  a territory  nearTonasket,  Okanogan  County  6 July  2012 
(here)  and  later.  Washington's  previous  record  is  from  2002;  Or- 
egon has  five  records  of  the  species.  Photograph  by  Ryan  Merrill. 


This  lovely  male  Chestnut-collared  Longspur  inhabited  coastal 
Ocean  Shores,  Grays  Harbor  County,  Washington  21-26  (here  21 ) 
July  2012.  There  are  only  seven  previous  records  of  the  species  for 
Washington.  Photograph  by  Ryan  Shaw. 

Sound.  Additionally,  singles  were  detected 
at  Magnuson  Park,  King  19  Jul  (D.  Parrott) 
and  at  Nisqually  25  Jul  (CW).  A Black 
Phoebe  at  EW  20  Jul  (GG),  Washington's 
5th,  was  closely  followed  by  the  6th  at 
nearby  Hillsboro  on  22  Jul  (SN).  Another  at 
Sheridan  30  Jul  was  the  first  in  Yamhill  since 
2006  (PS,  C.  Karlen).  Single  Ash-throated 
Flycatchers  at  Bellingham  19-20  Jun  (J. 
Meche)  and  Vancouver,  Clark  30  Jun-1  Jul 
(ph.  S.  Carpenter)  added  to  about  25  prior 
w.  Washington  records,  most  of  which  have 
fallen  mid-May-late  Jul.  An  Ash-throated  at 
Eastside,  Coos  11  Jun  (TR),  was  on  Oregon’s 
s.  coast,  where  this  species  is  not  quite  annu- 
al. Wayward  Western  and  Eastern  Kingbirds 
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This  Eastern  Meadowlark  at  Marblemount,  Skagit  County, 
Washington  1 -4  (here  1 ) June  2012  made  a stunning  first  record 
for  the  Oregon  & Washington  region.  The  male  bird  seemed 
territorial  for  the  few  days  it  was  present  and  sang  persistently, 
allowing  for  audio  documentation  and  leaving  no  doubt  as  to 
its  identity.  Visible  in  photographs  are:  bold  dark  streaking  in 
the  flanks,  clean  white  malars,  and  extensive  white  in  the  outer 
rectrices,  features  indicative  of  Eastern  rather  than  Western 
Meadowlark.  Photoqmph  by  Ryan  Merrill. 

were  unusually  prevalent  in  w.  Washington 
this  summer.  Ten  Westerns  at  Corkindale 
5 Jun  (RK)  and  7 Easterns  at  Marblemount 
10  Jun  (RK,  RM)  provided  exceptional  sum- 
mer high  counts  for  w.  Washington.  Summer 
outer  coast  records  for  Western  Kingbirds 
are  rare,  so  3 at  Hobuck  Beach,  Clallam  3 Jun 
(N.  Ball),  2 still  present  there  23  Jun  (CW), 
and  one  at  Midway  Beach,  Pacific  10  Jun 
(BS)  were  of  note.  Eastern  Kingbirds  may 
be  gaining  a foothold  along  the  Portland-to- 
Longview  reach  of  the  Columbia  River.  In 
addition  to  the  well-known  nesting  pair  at 
the  S.R.D.,  one  was  across  the  Columbia  R. 
at  Steigerwald  N.WR.  18  Jun  (R.  DeTroye), 
and  another  pair  nested  at  Ridgefield  (RH). 
Farther  aheld,  stray  Easterns  visited  Pumice 
Springs,  Deschutes  21  Jun  (K.  Boddie),  Camp 


Sherman,  Je/ferso?t  24  Jun  (B.  Altman),  Finley 
2 Jul  (T,  Johnson),  and  Seaside,  Clatsop  20 
Jul  (N.  Maine). 

The  long-staying  Loggerhead  Shrike  at 
Troutdale  (found  1 Apr)  was  last  seen  9 Jun 
(AC,  CH,  ES).  A surprising  Red-eyed  Vireo 
inhabited  the  mouth  of  the  Elwha  R.,  Clallam 
25  Jun-10  Jul  (S.  Gremmel);  this  species  is 
rare  w.  of  the  Puget  Trough.  At  least  as  rare 
was  a Red-eyed  on  Oregon’s  outer  coast 
at  Coos  Bay  12  Jul  (TR);  the  date  suggests 
that  this  bird  might  have  summered  locally. 
Another  Red-eyed  at  Coos  Bay  12  Jul  (TR) 
was  equally  astray.  A Blue  Jay  at  Vancouver, 
Clark  29  Jun  was  Washington’s  6th  in  sum- 
mer (BT,  SM,  RH,  BE).  A well-studied  ad. 
Violet-green  Swallow  x Northern  Rough- 
winged Swallow  hybrid,  among  a flock  of 
Violet-greens  at  L.  Lenore,  Grant  4 Jul  (tSM, 
ph.  RM,  ph.  CW)  represented  the  first  docu- 
mented occurrence  of  an  unexpected  cross; 
the  bird  seemed  to  be  feeding  young  that 
mostly  resembled  Violet-green  Swallows. 
Further  evidence  of  Bank  Swallows’  contin- 
ued establishment  on  the  westside,  a way- 
ward bird  along  the  Waatch  R.,  Clallam^  23 
Jun  (CW)  was  perhaps  a first  for  the  n.  coast 
of  Washington,  while  8 at  Hoquiam,  Grays 
Harbor  29  Jul  (S.  Giles)  were  at  a coastal  loca- 
tion where  present  last  summer.  The  recently 
discovered  Bank  Swallow  colony  at  Barton 
Park,  Clackamas  swelled  to  75  birds  16  Jun  Q- 
Williamson),  while  the  presence  of  15  Banks 
at  S.R.D.  17  Jul  (AH,  CH,  ES)  suggests  the 
establishment  of  a new  colony  nearby. 

Mountain  Chickadees  are  almost  never 
found  away  from  preferred  montane  habi- 
tats except  during  fall/winter  irruptive 
events,  so  one  at  Alsea  Falls,  Benton,  14  Jun 
(WDR)  was  highly  unusual;  this  locale,  in 
Oregon’s  Coast  Range,  is  at  least  120  km 
w.  of  the  nearest  point  where  this  species  is 
resident.  Although  somewhat  regular  in  the 
Cascades  of  e.  Jackson,  Pygmy  Nuthatches 
rarely  stray  into  the  Siskiyou  Mts.  on  that 
county’s  w.  border;  one  on  Mt.  Ashland  17 
Jun  (B.  & B.  Arrigoni)  was  quite  unexpected. 
The  Wrentit  that  first  appeared  at  S.R.D.  in 
spring  2010  was  noted  there  9 Jun  (AH,  CH, 
ES);  this  remains  the  northernmost  inland 
outpost  in  the  Region,  and  more  than  one 
bird  may  be  involved.  On  the  heels  of  this 
spring’s  record  tally  of  Mountain  Bluebirds, 
a late  bird  lingered  at  Diablo,  Whatcom  7-8 
Jun  (RM),  providing  the  first  lowland  sum- 
mer w.  Washington  record  since  Jun  1999. 
On  15  Jul,  a male  Mountain  Bluebird  was 
in  the  Kalmiopsis  Wilderness  (W  Weber), 
and  a week  later  (22  Jul),  a pair  of  ads.  was 
observed  carrying  food  to  a snag  several  km 
to  the  west  (TR);  the  22  Jul  observation  pro- 


vides the  first  breeding  record  for  Curry.  In 
the  aftermath  of  the  2002  Biscuit  Fire,  a re- 
searcher monitoring  the  regeneration  of  the 
forest  recorded  a summering  male  and  spec- 
ulated that  Mountain  Bluebirds  might  have 
been  breeding  in  the  fresh  openings  created 
by  the  fire  (fide  TR).  Three  Veeries  were  at 
their  only  westside  breeding  location  near 
County  Line  Ponds,  Whatcom/Skagit  2 Jun-i- 
(RM,  RS,  CW).  On  29  Jun,  2 Veeries  were  at 
Black  Butte  Ranch,  Deschutes,  where  one  was 
also  present  in  Jul  2011  (P.  Low). 

Single  Gray  Catbirds  at  the  Narrows, 
Harney  3 Jun  (R.  Smith)  and  Hines,  Harney 
1 1 Jun  (L.  Hammond)  were  presumed  tran- 
sients, while  a singing  male  e.  of  Azalea, 
Douglas  11  Jun  (DI,  SF)  was  in  suitable 
streamside  breeding  habitat.  The  latter  bird 
was  just  over  the  Cascade  divide  from  nw. 
Klamath,  where  catbirds  are  now  found  an- 
nually during  the  breeding  season;  4 were  re- 
ported from  Klamath  23  Jun-7  Jul,  including 

2 at  a favored  site  along  the  Little  Deschutes 
R.  near  Gilchrist  7 Jul  (RR).  Four  Northern 
Mockingbirds,  all  in  Oregon  5 Jun-8  Jul, 
was  slightly  below  the  recent  seasonal  norm; 
one  at  Whitehorse  Ranch,  Harney  5 Jun  0- 
& B.  Carlson)  made  the  only  eastside  report. 
A Sage  Thrasher  at  Newhalem,  Whatcom  8 
Jun  (RK)  provided  only  the  3rd  summer  re- 
cord for  w.  Washington;  this  species  is  not 
annual  in  w.  Washington  during  any  season. 
Brown  Thrashers  showed  well  again,  with 

3 in  Oregon  10  Jun-12  Jul;  singles  were  at 
Alsea  10  Jun  (WDR),  Monroe,  Benton  27  Jun 
(S.  Kavenach),  and  Floras  L.,  Curry  12-16 
Jul  (D.  Beall,  TR);  these  birds,  along  with 
3 detected  during  summer  2011,  push  the 
Regional  tally  to  nearly  50  records.  Lingering 
American  Pipits  included  one  at  Corkindale, 
Skagit  1 Jun  (RM),  one  at  Diablo  6 Jun  (RK), 
and  25  at  Marblemount,  Skagit  9 Jun  (RK, 
P.  Wegener);  there  are  very  few  lowland  re- 
cords for  this  species  in  w.  Washington  dur- 
ing summer.  Washington’s  8th  Chestnut- 
collared  Longspur,  an  ad.  male,  bright- 
ened O.S.  21-26  Jul  (ph.  RS,  BL,  A.  Wang). 
Previous  records  were  split  between  late 
May-early  Jul  and  late  Oct-mid  Dec. 

An  Ovenbird  was  near  Darrington,  Skagit 
22  Jun  (ph.  RM,  ph.  E.  Houston);  Washington 
now  has  about  26  records,  with  most  having 
occurred  May-Jun.  Two  Ovenbirds  were  in  e. 
Oregon,  where  nearly  annual  May-Jun;  one 
was  at  Malheur  4 Jun  (AC,  ph.  DPo);  and  an- 
other was  at  Stukel  Mt.,  Klamath  14  Jun  (KS 
et  al).  A Northern  Waterthrush,  rare  at  any 
season  in  w.  Washington,  was  at  Ridgefield  20 
Jun  (N.  Rach).  The  season’s  only  Black-and- 
white  Warbler  was  a singing  male  at  Malheur 
2 Jun  (AC).  A Tennessee  Warbler  at  Chesaw, 
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Okanogan  12  Jul  (tBW)  provided  the  first 
summer  record  for  Washington;  the  major- 
ity of  the  25  previous  accepted  records  for 
this  species  have  occurred  mid  Aug-Sep.  A 
well-documented,  singing  Eastern  Nashville 
Warbler  (0.  r.  ruficapiUa)  at  Taylor  L.,  Stevens 
3 Jul  (ph.  ON,  tSM,  ph.  RM)  provided  the 
first  record  of  this  taxon  for  Washington. 
Single  American  Redstarts  were  again  found 
at  isolated  w.  Washington  breeding  spots  at 
County  Line  Ponds,  Whatcom/Skagit  1 Jun 
(RM)  and  near  Carnation,  King  16  Jun  (GGe), 
and  a stray  migrant  was  noted  at  Diablo, 
Whatcom  10  Jun  (RM).  Three  redstarts  in 
Oregon  8-9  Jun  included  2 at  Harney  oases, 
where  expected,  and  a rare  WV  detection — 
a singing  male  at  E.E.W  9 Jun  (WDR).  Six 
Northern  Parulas  9 Jun-9  Jul  included  a 
single-season  record  4 in  Washington,  where 
there  were  just  13  prior  records.  Two  parulas 
enlivened  Kennewick,  Benton  17  Jun-5  Jul  (S. 
Atkinson,  TM,  m.ob.),  while  singles  visited 
Potholes  S.P,  Grant  4-6  Jul  (ph.  SM,  CW)  and 
Leavenworth,  Chelan  7 Jul  (tM.  Kizer).  The 
lone  Magnolia  Warbler  of  the  season  was  at 
Bend  6Jun  (PL).  Washingtons  25th  Chestnut- 
sided Warbler  resided  in  Oak  Creek  Canyon, 
Yakima  3-7  Jun  (ph.  A.  Tobiason,  tK.  Brown); 
all  but  a handful  of  Washington’s  records  of 
this  species  have  come  during  Jun.  A male 
Chestnut-sided  sang  persistently  at  Indian 
Ford  Campground,  Deschutes  24  Jun-22 
Jul  (K.  Rodecap,  m.ob.);  it  had  no  apparent 
success  in  attracting  a mate.  A male  Black- 
throated  Blue  Warbler  at  L.  Sawyer,  King  8 
Jun  (ph.  D.  DeNune)  was  Washington’s  first 
in  summer  and  10th  overall;  this  species  is 
mostly  a fall  vagrant  to  the  Region.  A late 
Myrtle  Warbler  passed  through  Malheur  2 Jun 
(AC);  this  subspecies  is  rarely  seen  in  Oregon 
after  May.  A Myrtle  at  Skagit  WM.A.,  Skagit 

19  Jul  (ph.  H.  Opperman,  T.  Aversa)  was  even 
more  surprising;  Washington  now  has  about 

20  summer  records,  but  most  involve  tardy 
migrants  in  early  Jun.  A male  Black-throated 
Green  Warbler  at  Fields,  Harney  9 Jun  (AC) 
was  Oregon’s  12th;  all  but  three  have  oc- 
curred 20  May-15  Jun.  Four  Yellow-breasted 
Chats  were  again  in  the  Ridgefield  area  29  Jun 
(RH,  BT,  BF,  SM),  and  one  was  at  Marymoor, 
King  12-13  Jul  (M.  Bartels);  over  the  past  five 
years  or  so,  chats  have  started  returning  to 
parts  of  w.  Washington,  where  they  were  not 
rare  breeders  a half  century  ago.  A Yellow- 
breasted Chat  near  Toledo  17  Jun  (CP)  was 
less  expected;  chats  are  occasionally  found  in 
drier  interior  drainages  of  extreme  e.  Lincoln 
but  rarely  stray  farther  west. 

Three  Clay-colored  Sparrows  were  noted 
away  from  their  breeding  outposts  in  n.-cen. 
and  ne.  Washington.  One  at  Newhalem, 


OREGON  & WASHINGTON 


Whatcom  1-2  Jun  (RM)  provided  the  6th 
summer  record  for  w.  Washington,  and  ad- 
ditional singles  visited  N.S.C.B.  5 Jun  (TR) 
and  Bend  7 Jun  (D.  Kook,  H.  Horvath). 
Astoundingly  4 Brewer’s  Sparrows  were 
detected  at  as  many  locations  in  the  Skagit 
R.  valley  of  ne.  Skagit/se.  Whatcom  2-8  Jun; 
there  are  only  three  previous  summer  re- 
cords of  this  species  in  the  lowlands  of  w. 
Washington.  Late  migrant  Vesper  Sparrows 
included  one  at  Rockport,  Skagit  8 Jun  (S. 
Pink,  D.  Duffy,  A.  M.  Wood)  and  one  at 
Diablo,  Whatcom  16  Jun  (RM);  this  species 
is  considered  rare  away  from  its  few  west- 
side  breeding  locations.  Another  Vesper  at 
Tillamook  23  Jun  (R.  Wilkins)  was  most 
likely  a post-breeder,  as  this  species  is  less 
than  annual  along  the  n.  Oregon  coast  at  any 
season.  In  the  wake  of  the  spring  influx,  a 
seasonally  unprecedented  4 Black-throated 
Sparrows  were  in  w.  Washington  during  Jun, 
with  one  at  Lacey,  Thurston  1 Jun  0-  Dlugo), 
2 near  Sedro  Woolley,  Skagit  1 Jun  (Jrde  GB), 
and  one  near  Rockport  16  Jun  (GB).  A pair 
of  Black-throateds  likely  nested  at  Smith 
Rocks  S.P,  Crook  (OBSERVER),  and  several 
pairs  were  noted  on  Stukel  Mt.,  Klamath  14 
Jun  (KS);  these  sites  are  not  used  every  year 
but  generally  host  this  species  during  incur- 
sion years.  In  e.  Washington,  8 were  noted  at 
their  traditional  sites  (4  each)  near  Vantage, 
Kittitas  and  Steptoe  Butte,  Whitman,  and  14 
were  detected  at  nine  scattered  locations  else- 
where. Western  Washington’s  5th  summer 
Lark  Sparrow  was  near  Darrington,  Skagit 
22  Jun  (RM,  E.  Houston).  Lark  Sparrows  are 
rare  vagrants  to  w.  Washington,  with  most 
records  occurring  Apr-May  and  Sep-Oct. 
Tardy  Golden-crowned  Sparrows,  now  de- 
tected almost  annually  in  early  Jun,  includ- 


ed singles  at  Seattle  1 Jun  0-  Leland)  and 
Diablo  2 Jun  (RM,  CW,  RS).  Although  the 
breeding  range  of  Gambel’s  White-crowned 
Sparrow  dips  into  the  Region  in  Okanogan 
and  Chelan,  one  singing  at  Marblemount  6 
Jun  (RM)  was  noteworthy,  as  there  are  very 
few  summer  records  for  this  taxon  in  the 
w.  Washington  lowlands.  A late  Golden- 
crowned  Sparrow  was  still  at  Corvallis  23 
Jun  (HH);  this  species  summers  less  than 
annually  and  normally  vacates  the  Region 
by  the  first  week  of  Jun.  Two  Gray-headed 
Juncos  were  in  the  Pueblo  Mts.  of  s.  Harney 
14  Jun  (AH,  CH,  ES);  further  exploration  of 
this  area  is  needed  to  better  understand  the 
status  of  this  and  other  Great  Basin/Rocky 
Mts.  taxa  in  se.  Oregon. 

This  season’s  Summer  Tanagers  included 
single  males  near  Madras,  Jefferson  8 Jun 
(ph.  W.  Wolfe,  R.  Osborn)  and  Malheur  11 
Jun  (ph.  DPo);  this  species  is  occurring  near 
annually  of  late  in  Oregon,  where  there  are 
now  21  records.  Eleven  widely  scattered 
Rose-breasted  Grosbeaks  2-26  Jun,  included 
a seasonal  record  5 in  w.  Washington,  where 
4 were  detected  during  Jun  2011;  from 
2000-2010,  w.  Washington  had  averaged  a 
mere  one  per  summer.  Three  of  Oregon’s  5 
Rose-breasteds  were  found  on  the  eastside, 
while  one  at  Deer  Park,  Spokane  1 Jun  (N. 
Wendt)  constituted  the  lone  report  from  e. 
Washington.  Territorial  male  Indigo  Buntings 
brightened  Vancouver,  Clark  29  Jun-12  Jul 
(ph.  SM,  BT,  BF,  RH),  Conboy  Lake  N.W.R., 
Klickitat  13  Jul  (MH),  and  S.R.D.  15  Jul+  (E. 
Gropp,  m.ob.);  Washington  now  has  about 
32  records,  with  most  detected  Jun-Jul. 

Washington’s  2nd  Painted  Bunting 
thrilled  many  near  Tonasket,  Okanogan  6 
Jul+  (TJ.  Richardson,  J.  Owens,  D.  Dain), 


(*  A Dating  back  to  1986,  mixed  Indigo/Lazuli  Bunting  pairs  have  been  detected  in  the 
J/lRegion,  with  some  successfully  fledging  offspring.  The  first  such  pair,  discovered 
near  Roseburg,  Douglas  in  1986,  was  observed  feeding  at  least  one  juv.  bunting  along 
with  a juv.  Brown-headed  Cowbird.  During  the  summers  of  1994  and  1995,  a male  In- 
digo Bunting  paired  with  a female  Lazuli  Bunting  at  Eugene's  Bloomberg  Park.  While  the 
reproductive  outcome  of  this  pairing  is  unknown,  an  apparent  Indigo  Bunting  x Lazuli 
Bunting  hybrid  was  found  at  nearby  Mt.  Pisgah,  Lane  28  Jun  1 997.  Over  the  subsequent 
1 5 years,  male  Indigo  Buntings  have  been  detected  in  the  interior  valleys  of  sw.  Oregon 
and  in  the  s.  Willamette  Valley  with  increasing  frequency,  mostly  during  the  breeding 
season.  Over  this  span,  there  has  been  a corresponding  uptick  in  the  number  of  reports 
of  hybrids,  with  at  least  four  records  from  Oregon  and  two  from  Washington.  This  sea- 
son, 3 hybrids  were  reported.  One  of  the  earlier  Washington  records  came  from  Cougar, 
Cowlitz  (2010),  which  hosted  another  Indigo  x Lazuli  31  May-6  Jul  (R.  Koppendrayer). 
Another  hybrid  was  at  Oak  Creek  Canyon,  Yakima  4 Jun  (tS.  Downes,  L.  Safford)  and 
another  at  Eugene  3 Jun-t  (D.  Heyerly  et  al.).  Clearly,  we  should  be  looking  for  this  cross 
and  paying  close  attention  to  the  pairings  of  male  (and  female,  v»/hen  detected)  Indigo 
Buntings  found  summering  in  the  Region. 
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Nearly  all  of  the  Orchard  Oriole  records  for  the  Oregon  & Wash- 
ington region  involve  fall  immatures,  with  adults  being  quite 
rare.  This  adult  male,  photographed  on  8 June  2012  at  Page 
Springs,  Harney  County,  Oregon,  and  another  male  found  nine 
days  later  at  Malheur  National  Wildlife  Refuge  headquarters 
nearly  50  kilometers  to  the  north  (presumed  to  be  a different 
individual),  represent  the  first  summer-season  reports  in  the 
region  since  2005.  Photograph  by  George  Peterson. 

while  Oregon’s  5th,  a less  cooperative  fe- 
male, was  seen  briefly  on  Sauvie  I.  20  Jul 
(W.  Gross);  an  ad.  male  in  Seattle  Feb-Mar 
2002  is  the  only  antecedent  record  for 
Washington.  A Bobolink,  very  rare  in  w. 
Washington,  visited  Marblemount,  Skagit 
8-9  Jun  (RM).  Eight  Western  Meadowlarks 
were  detected  at  hve  locations  in  the  Skagit 
R.  valley  of  ne.  Skagit/se.  Whatcom  2-22  Jun; 


Western  Meadowlarks,  away  from  a very  few 
localized  breeding  locations,  have  largely 
left  w.  Washington  by  mid-May.  A superbly 
documented,  singing  Eastern  Meadowlark 
at  Marblemount  1-4  Jun  (ph.  RM)  was  a 
Regional  first;  previously,  the  westernmost 
record  of  this  species  was  from  sw.  Montana 
in  Jun  2009.  Two  reports  of  Great-tailed 
Grackles  was  well  below  the  recent  season 
norm,  and  for  the  2nd  straight  summer, 
none  were  found  in  Washington,  which  had 
hosted  Jun-Jul  birds  annually  2007-2010;  a 
female  was  at  The  Dalles,  Wasco  24  Jun  (T. 
Shelmerdine),  and  a male  inhabited  ER.R. 
7 Jul  (T.  Mickel,  A.  Mickel).  Single  male 
Orchard  Orioles  at  Page  Springs,  Harney  8 
Jun  (H.  Fuller,  ph.  G.  Peterson)  and  Malheur 
17  Jun  (AH,  CH,  ES)  made  the  hrst  Jun-Jul 
reports  in  the  Region  since  2005.  The  lone 
coastal  Bullock’s  Oriole  of  the  season  was  at 
Toledo  5 Jun  (CP). 

Large  numbers  of  Red  Crossbills  flooded 
the  n.  Oregon  coast  during  the  period,  with 
multiple  Types  being  detected  among  the 
hordes  (MP  et  al).  A flock  of  White-winged 
Crossbills  at  Eugene  9 Jun  (L.  McQueen) 
was  surprising,  as  they  were  not  part  an  ir- 
ruptive  event.  Though  Pine  Siskins  are  still 
moving  through  the  Columbia  Basin  dur- 
ing early  and  mid-Jun,  summer  records 
beyond  those  dates  are  exceptional,  so  one 
at  Kennewick,  Benton  1 Jul  (SM,  CW)  and 
another  at  Potholes  S.P.,  Grant  9 Jul  (M. 
Yawney)  were  equally  unexpected.  Four 
Lesser  Goldfinches  at  Puyallup,  Pierce  17  Jul 
(MB)  were  at  a location  where  this  species 
nested  last  summer  and  provided  further  ev- 
idence of  the  species’  range  expansion  in  w. 


Washington  beyond  Clark.  A one-day  tally  of 
31  Lesser  Goldfinches  at  three  locations  in 
Walla  Walla  and  Asotin  1 Jul  (SM,  CW)  con- 
hrms  that  Lessers  have  become  established 
in  se.  Washington  over  the  past  few  years. 

Initialed  observers  (subregional  editors 
in  boldface):  Gary  Bletsch,  Marv  Breece, 
Lee  Cain,  Kathy  Castelein,  Alan  Contreras, 
Jim  Danzenbaker,  Mike  Denny,  MerryLynn 
Denny,  Daniel  Farrar,  Shawneen  Finnegan, 
Bob  Flores,  Andy  Frank,  Chuck  Gates 
(Crook  Jefferson),  George  Gerdts  (GGe),  Greg 
Gillson  (thebirdguide  pelagics,  Washington), 
Hendrik  Herlyn,  Randy  Hill,  Adrian  Hinkle, 
Christopher  Hinkle,  Jon  Isacoff,  Stuart 
Johnston  (Hood  River,  Klickitat),  Randy 
Knapp,  Bruce  Labar,  Dave  Lauten,  Peter 
Low,  Tom  Mansfield,  Thomas  Meinzen, 
Steven  Mlodinow,  Harry  Nehls  (Oregon), 
Vic  Nelson,  Steve  Nord,  Tim  O’Brien,  Mike 
Patterson  (Clatsop),  Chuck  Philo,  Dwight 
Porter,  Lew  Rems,  Roger  Robb,  W Douglas 
Robinson,  Tim  Rodenkirk  (Coos,  Curry), 
Em  Scattaregia,  Ryan  Shaw,  Bill  Shelmerdine, 
Kevin  Spencer,  Andy  Stepniewski,  Noah 
Strycker,  John  Sullivan,  Paul  Sullivan,  Dave 
Trochlell  (Union,  Wallowa),  Bill  Tweit,  Dan 
Waggoner,  Michael  Willison,  Jay  Withgott, 
Charlie  Wright  (eBird).  O 


David  S.  Irons,  6555  S.W.  Scholls  Ferry  Road  #8, 
Portland,  Oregon  97223,  (llsdirons@msn.com) 
Brad  Waggoner,  7865  Fletcher  Bay  Road  N.E., 
Bainbridge  Island,  Washington  98110, 
(wagtaii@sounddsl.com) 

Ryan  Merrill,  1616 10th  StreetW.,  Kirkland, 
Washington  98033,  (rjm284@gmail.com) 
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Strong  northwesterly  winds  blew  much 
of  June,  and  at  Southeast  Farallon  Is- 
land, mean  sea  surface  temperatures 
were  slightly  below  average,  which  is  often 
a good  indicator  of  increased  upwelling  and 
krill  abundance.  Krill  dominated  the  diets  of 
Cassin’s  Auklets  throughout  the  season,  and 
they  enjoyed  their  third  straight  year  of  high 
productivity.  In  contrast,  Brandt’s  and  Pelagic 
Cormorants  and  Western  Gulls  suffered  yet  an- 
other year  of  poor  reproduction  at  Southeast 
Farallon  Island,  apparently  due  to  a continued 
lack  of  anchovies  in  their  diet.  Rarities  included 
the  continuing  Northern  Gannet  and  Common 
Black-Hawk,  as  well  as  two  adult  Little  Stints. 

Abbreviations:  C.B.R.C.  (California  B.R.C.); 
C.R.P.  (Cosumnes  River  Preserve,  Sacramento)', 
C.Y  (Central  Valley);  FI.  (Southeast  Farallon 
1.,  San  Francisco)',  H.R.S.  (Hayward  R.S.,  Alam- 
eda); PRBO  (PRBO  Conservation  Science);  S.E 
(San  Francisco,  not  State  Forest).  Reports  of 
exceptional  vagrants  submitted  without  docu- 
mentation are  not  published.  Documentation 
of  C.B.R.C.  review  species  will  be  forwarded  to 
Guy  McCaskie,  Secretary,  P.  O.  Box  275,  Impe- 
rial Beach,  California  91933. 

WATERFOWL 

A blue-morph  Snow  Goose,  the  first  ever  for 
Monterey,  summered  5 Jun-19  Jul  at  Pt.  Pinos 
(BTM,  ph.  DR,  ph.  BHl,  m.ob.)  and  was  seen 
again  nearby  in  Salinas  29  jul  (BTM).  Other 
summer  Snow  Geese  included  the  continuing 
ad.  at  Bridgeport  Res.  through  18  Jun  (PJM), 
the  first  summer  record  for  Mono,  and  8 at 
Sacramento  N.WR.,  Glenn  T1  Jun  (Wayne  We- 


ber), with  one  lingering  through  31  Jul  (BED). 
A summer  Ross’s  Goose  was  found  at  Merced 
N.WR.,  Merced  31  Jul  (DLSu).  A pair  of  Cana- 
da Geese  with  goslings  on  Ano  Nuevo  I.  in  Jun 
{fide  Ryan  Carle)  provided  the  first  “offshore” 
breeding  record  for  San  Mateo,  as  well  as  the 
first  breeding  record  for  the  s.  San  Mateo  coast. 
A female  Northern  Pintail  along  White  Rock 
Rd.  10  km  from  Merced  19  Jul  (ph.  DLSu)  may 
have  been  the  first  summer  record  for  Mari- 
posa. Lesser  Scaup  broods  at  H.R.S.  were  ac- 
companied by  Redhead  chicks  30  Jun  and  24 
Jul  (RJR).  A female  Long-tailed  Duck  joined 
the  resident  Harlequin  Duck  at  Coyote  Pt., 
San  Mateo  11  Jun+  (RSTh,  LBt,  m.ob.);  other 
Long-taileds  included  a male  at  Pillar  Pt.  Har- 
bor, San  Mateo  3-10  Jun  (Barbara  Kossy)  and 
a continuing  female  near  Moss  Landing,  Mon- 
terey through  10  Jun  (Kevin  Clark).  A Buffle- 
head  with  5 ducklings  at  Thompson  L.  15  Jul 
QTz)  provided  Fresno’s  first  breeding  record.  A 
Hooded  Merganser  at  Caspar,  Mendocino  1 Jun 
(REH)  was  late  for  a coastal  record  away  from 
known  breeding  areas;  a Red-breasted  Mergan- 
ser at  Mono  L.,  Mono  18  Jul  (DHo)  was  like- 
wise unexpected  in  summer.  Notable  Ruddy 
Duck  breeding  confirmations  included  broods 
at  Lake  McSwain  Recreation  Area,  Mariposa  18 
Jul  (DLSu)  and  at  Ukiah  WT.P,  Mendocino  22- 
28  Jul  (CEV). 

LOONS  THROUGH  PELICANS 

An  ad.  Pacific  Loon  in  alternate  plumage  at 
Grant  L.,  Mono  17-21  Jun  (DWm,  RCP  et  al.) 
was  followed  by  a first-summer  bird  there  29 
Jun  (ph.  Nancy  Overholtz),  which  lingered 
to  be  joined  by  another  17-22  Jul  (KNN,  Ken 
Wells,  Karen  Murphy).  Clearly  we  have  much 
to  learn  about  the  summer  movements  of  Pa- 
cific Loons,  which  are  very  rare  inland  in  sum- 
mer. One  on  Vasona  Res.  9-13  Jun  QPa  et  al.) 
was  much  closer  to  the  coast  but  still  provided 
Santa  Clara  with  only  its  2nd  summer  record. 


A high  concentration  of  560  Pied-billed  Grebes 
was  at  O’Neill  Forebay  Merced  30  Jul  (DLSu). 
Single  Horned  Grebes  lingered  into  Jun,  as  late 
as  the  15th,  at  four  locations.  A Red-necked 
Grebe  at  Pescadero  S.B.  15  Jun  (RSTh)  pro- 
vided San  Mateo’s  2nd  Jun  record,  and  another 
was  at  MacKerricher  S.P,  Mendocino  28  Jun 
(ph.  REH).  Eared  Grebes  are  rare  in  summer  in 
the  n.  Sacramento  Valley,  so  one  at  Sacramen- 
to N.WR.,  Glenn  27  Jun  (Wayne  Weber)  was 
noteworthy.  A pair  of  Clark’s  Grebes  attempted 
nesting  on  a small  island  in  a former  salt  pond 
in  Mountain  View,  Santa  Clara,  as  they  did  last 
year;  the  first  egg  was  noted  on  6 Jun,  and  in- 
cubation continued  until  17  Jul,  but  nesting 
was  unsuccessful  (Ron  & Patty  Fulks  et  al.). 

The  first  Black-vented  Shearwater  of  the  sea- 
son, at  Pigeon  Pt.,  San  Mateo  4 Jul  (RSTh),  por- 
tended the  species’  first  good  fall  showing  in 
three  years.  Our  only  Manx  Shearwater  was  off 
Fort  Bragg,  Mendocino  15  Jul  (COg,  GEC).  The 
Northern  Gannet  on  EL  remained  through 
the  period;  although  it  was  not  always  detect- 
able, most  birding  boat  trips  were  able  to  find 
it.  A Brown  Booby  was  also  on  EL  21-23  Jul 
(PRBO),  and  an  unidentified  booby  was  at  Sea- 
cliff  S.B.,  Santa  Cruz  24  Jun  (Kate  St.  Clair).  A 
pair  of  Brandt’s  Cormorants  nested  unsuccess- 
fully along  the  Oakland  waterfront  (Eric  Lich- 
twardt),  providing  a rare  Alameda  nest  record. 
The  Double-crested  Cormorant  colony  at  Big 
River,  Mendocino,  discovered  just  last  year,  sup- 
ported 8-9  nests  on  1 Jun  (REH).  Mendocino’s 
first  inland  Pelagic  Cormorant  was  at  L.  Men- 
docino 10  Jun  (Cynthia  de  la  Cruz).  The  num- 
ber of  American  White  Pelicans  at  Elkhorn 
Slough,  Monterey  24  Jun-26  Jul  peaked  at  73 
on  8 Jul  (Amy  McDonald),  providing  a high 
summer  concentration  for  this  coastal  location. 

BITTERNS  THROUGH  CRANES 

Least  Bitterns  included  a singing  bird  at  Del- 
evan  N.WR.,  Colusa  14  Jun  (CIH,  FrO)  and  at 


("  A With  populations  buoyed  by  high  breeding  success  in  Mexico  in  201 1 and  2012,  large 
^flnumbers  of  Brown  Pelicans  dispersed  into  the  Region.  Although  coastal  numbers  were 
high  in  some  areas,  such  as  along  the  Mendocino  coast,  prey  fish  were  apparently  in  low 
abundance  in  at  least  some  of  the  pelican's  normal  coastal  haunts;  for  example,  the  high 
count  at  F.I.,  of  1 3 on  24  Jul  (Pete  Warzybok,  Russ  Bradley),  was  far  below  average,  and  numer- 
ous individuals  were  recorded  emaciated  and  dying  at  a number  of  locations.  Unprecedent- 
ed numbers  (primarily  imms.)  pushed  inland,  and  except  for  a bird  near  Patterson,  Stanislaus 
27  Jun  (JND),  the  inland  invasion  began  very  synchronously  5-8  Jul,  with  birds  remaining  in 
some  locations  through  the  period.  Inland  birds  included  Tuolumne's  first,  at  Brentwood  L. 
5-8  Jul  (Laura  Murphy);  3-4  in  Napa  5-28  Jul  (MBe,  Bob  Frescura,  Paul  Pedersen);  one  at  Kettle- 
man  City,  Kings  6-26  Jul  (ph.  JSy);  4 in  Yolo  6 Jul+  (with  3 together  in  West  Sacramento  1 4 Jul; 
Magill  Weber);  Mono's  9th  at  Mono  L.  7 Jul  (KNN,  ph.  Scott  Teague);  one  at  Covelo,  Mendocino 
1 Jul  (ph.  Janet  Heppler);  one  at  Contra  Loma  R.P.,  Contra  Costa  7-14  Jul  (Paul  Schorr);  one  at 
Sherman  I.,  Sacramento  8 Jul+  (GEw,  Karen  Zumwalt,  JRow,  Dan  Welsh);  and  up  to  8 at  San 
Luis  Res.,  Merced  1 7 Jul+  (KW),  spiking  to  a record  inland  count  of  35  there  30  Jul  (DLSu). 
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least  one  at  Mather  L,,  Sacramento  4 Jul+  (Phil 
Lutz,  Karen  Zumwalt,  WEH,  Dan  Welsh,  CCo, 
GEw).  A Black-crowned  Night-Heron  colony 
discovered  in  Ukiah  15-16  Jul  Qack  Booth) 
provided  a long  overdue  first  breeding  record 
for  Mendocino.  Coastal  summer  White-faced 
Ibis  reports  of  up  to  14  birds  were  received 
from  Humboldt,  Napa,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Mon- 
terey, Mono  reports  from  Mono  L.  4 Jul  (juv.; 
KNN,  ph.  Teague  Scott)  and  Bridgeport  6 Jul 
(2  birds;  ES,  Mike  McClasky)  were  early  for 
fall  migrants,  raising  speculation  of  possible 
nearby  breeding. 

The  continuing  Sonoma  Common  Black- 
Hawk  was  reported  again  from  Laguna  de 
Santa  Rosa  20  Jun  (RAR).  A Swainson’s  Hawk 
at  Pt.  Reyes  9 Jun  (RS)  was  unexpected  in 
coastal  Marin,  particularly  in  summer.  A Fer- 
ruginous Hawk  near  McArthur  21  Jun  (DPM) 
provided  the  first  summer  record  for  Shasta. 
At  least  3 Yellow  Rails  were  heard  calling  near 
Eagle  L.,  Lassen  in  Jun  (Tom  Rickman  et  ah); 
another  was  at  Willow  L.,  Plumas  25  Jun  (Pe- 
ter Gaede).  A fledgling  Sora  accompanied  by 
an  ad.  at  Spring  Lake  Regional  Park  (Monica 
Schwalbenberg-Pena)  provided  the  2nd  breed- 
ing record  for  Sonoma.  Notable  Common  Gal- 
linule  breeding  confirmations  included  broods 
at  Ukiah,  Mendocino  12  Jun-3  Jul  (GEC)  and  at 
Lake  McSwain  Recreation  Area,  Mariposa  18  Jul 
(DLSu).  The  pair  of  Sandhill  Cranes  at  Bridge- 
port Res.  successfully  raised  a chick  (PJM,  ES), 
which  survived  at  least  through  6 Jul  to  pro- 
vide apparently  the  first  successful  breeding  for 
Mono:  another  bird  at  Merced  N.WR.,  Merced 
12  Jun  (DLSu)  was  unseasonable. 

SHOREBIRDS 

Ad.  American  Golden-Plovers  were  detected  in 
unexpected  numbers,  with  the  first  at  Lower 
Klamath  N.WR.,  Siskiyou  22-26  Jun  (Dave 
Mauser,  Cynthia  Stockwell,  ph.  Alan  Contre- 
ras, ph.  Rich  Hoyer,  m.ob.)  being  followed  by 
3 together  at  Manchester  S.B.,  Mendocino  2 Jul 
(ph.  Angela  Liebenberg).  A Spotted  Sandpiper 
with  a chick  at  San  Pablo  Res.  15  Jul  (Rusty 
ScalO  provided  a rare  breeding  record  for  Con- 
tra Costa:  the  lone  breeding  confirmation  dur- 
ing the  county’s  breeding  bird  atlas  effort  from 
1998  to  2002  was  from  this  same  location.  Two 
ad.  Solitary  Sandpipers  were  located  during 
the  last  few  days  of  the  season,  one  at  Salinas 
WT.R,  Monterey  28  Jul  (ph.  BLS)  and  another  at 
3210  m elevation  at  Moose  L.  in  Sequoia  N.P, 
Tulare  29  Jul  (ph.,  tJTz).  Very  surprising  was  an 
alternate-plumaged  Wandering  Tattler  slightly 
inland  at  Stevens  Creek  Res.  15  Jun  (Rob  Fur- 
row, ph.  Steve  Patt  et  ah),  providing  Santa  Clara 
with  its  first  Jun  record  (out  of  about  only  20 
total  county  records  at  any  time  of  year);  tat- 
tlers are  rare  anywhere  in  the  Region  in  Jun. 
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A Long-billed  Curlew  at  Indian  Creek  Res. 
27  Jun  (GrH)  was  unexpected  in  Alpine.  A to- 
tal of  50  Marbled  Godwits  at  the  Yolo  Bypass 
WA.  and  Yolo  County  landfill  21  Jul  (SCH, 
Michael  Perrone)  provided  a record  single-day 
high  count  for  Yolo;  40  at  Mono  L.,  Mono  18 
Jul  (DHo)  was  also  a notably  high  inland  count. 
Two  ad.  Ruddy  Turnstones  at  Green  Island  La- 
goon 28  Jul  (MBe)  constituted  Napa’s  9th  re- 
cord and  first  since  1987;  other  notable  reports 
even  farther  inland  were  from  Modesto  WTP, 
Stanislaus  10  Jun  (HMR,  ERC,  Bill  Amundsen) 
and  Mono  L.,  Mono  19  Jul  (ph.  DHo,  Chris  Al- 
len). Up  to  25  Red  Knots  summered  at  H.R.S. 
through  the  period  (RJR);  the  first  large  influx  of 
fall  migrants  reported  arrived  26  Jul,  with  750 
being  tallied  that  day  at  Foster  City,  San  Mateo 
(RSTh,  LBt).  A single  alternate-plumaged  Red 
Knot  far  inland  at  Mono  L.  19  Jul  (ph.  DHo, 
Chris  Allen)  was  unexpected  and  apparently 
the  earliest  fall  migrant  ever  found  in  Mono. 
Southbound  Semipalmated  Sandpipers  began 
to  appear  10  Jul,  with  an  ad.  at  H.R.S.  (RJR);  the 
first  juv.  was  at  Don  Edwards  N.WR.,  San  Ma- 
teo 22  Jul  (MDo).  Humboldt  hosted  2 ad.  Little 
Stints,  the  first  at  the  Elk  R.  mouth  24  Jul  (p.a. 
KMS)  and  the  2nd  at  Areata  Marsh  29-30  Jul 
(RHw,  ph.  TKz,  tRbF  et  al).  The  only  Baird’s 
Sandpiper  report  was  from  Salinas  W.T.P.,  Mon- 
terey 14  Jul  (BTM).  The  only  Pectoral  Sandpiper 
reports  were  of  an  apparent  late  northbound 
bird  at  Atwell  L,  Tulare  21  Jun  (Dane  Fagundes) 
and  a fall  migrant  at  Crowley  L.,  Mono  22  Jul 
(Ken  Wells).  Ad.  Stilt  Sandpipers  were  reported 
from  Lake  Earl  WA.,  Del  Norte  8 Jul  (LuB), 
Yolo  Bypass  WA.,  Yolo  14-15  Jul  (TEa),  and  Eel 
River  WA.,  Humboldt  16  Jul  (2  birds;  ph.  TKz). 
The  only  Ruff  reported  was  an  ad.  female  w. 
of  Visalia,  Tulare  30  Jul  (ph.  Dane  Fagundes). 
Sixty  Wilson’s  Phalaropes  at  the  Ukiah  WT.R 
8 Jul  (CEV  GEC,  CWH,  GeH)  was  the  highest 
count  ever  tallied  in  Mendocino,  more  than  four 
times  the  previous  high  of  14.  Unexpected  Jun 
Red-necked  Phalaropes  included  one  at  Pajaro 
Dunes,  Santa  Cruz  11  Jun  (DLEk,  Connie  Vi- 
gno)  and  up  to  4 in  New  Chicago  Marsh,  Santa 
Clara  18-21  Jun  (MJM,  RWR,  FV). 

GULLS  THROUGH  ALCIDS 

Franklin’s  Gulls  included  40  at  Goose  L.,  Mo- 
doc 16  Jun  (SCR)  and  one  in  Chalfant  Valley, 
Mono  1 Jul  (ph.  Monte  Taylor,  JLD).  A Heer- 
mann’s  Gull  at  the  San  Francisquito  Cr.  mouth 
2 Jun  (MMR,  Alma  Rogers)  was  in  both  San 
Mateo  and  Santa  Clara,  providing  the  first  Jun 
record  for  the  latter  county.  Ring-billed  Gull  is 
surprisingly  scarce  along  most  of  the  immedi- 
ate coast,  so  one  at  the  Big  Sur  R.  mouth,  Mon- 
terey 10  Jun  (ph.  DR)  was  a downright  rarity. 
Western  Gull  is  rare  inland  in  summer,  so  2 
at  Sherman  L,  Sacramento  8 Jul  (GEw  et  al.) 


and  up  to  2 near  a Patterson,  Stanislaus  land- 
fill 1-21  Jul  (John  Harris,  SSa,  HMR)  were  un- 
usual; a Mew  Gull  at  the  latter  location  2 1 Jul 
(HMR)  was  even  more  unusual.  PRBO’s  annual 
count  of  California  Gulls  at  Mono  L.,  Mono 
in  late  May  detected  20,059  nests;  this  is  be- 
low the  long-term  average  of  23,000  but  well 
above  last  year’s  all-time  low  of  16,700  nests 
(fide  KNN).  California  Gulls  nested  among 
Western  Gulls  at  two  Capitola,  Santa  Cruz  lo- 
cations; ads.  were  carrying  nesting  material  to 
two  different  areas  on  the  Capitola  Mall  roof- 
top 19  Jun,  and  3 nearly  fledged  young  were 
on  another  rooftop  24  Jul  (both  DLSu).  Santa 
Cruz  had  only  one  prior  nest  record,  from  the 
Capitola  Mall  in  2009.  For  the  3rd  consecu- 
tive year,  California  Gulls  attempted  nesting 
at  the  Davis  WT.R,  Yolo,  but  they  were  once 
again  unsuccessful  (Ed  Whisler).  Similarly,  the 
California  Gull  colony  at  EL  was  again  unsuc- 
cessful, with  fewer  breeding  attempts  than  in 
the  past  few  years. 

A pair  of  Least  Terns  returned  to  the  Sacra- 
mento Regional  WT.R,  Sacramento  for  the  5th 
consecutive  year  21  May-8  Aug  (CCo).  After 
the  first  nest  was  depredated,  a 2nd  nesting 
produced  2 chicks,  but  neither  survived.  An 
ad.  Least  Tern  at  Natomas,  Sacramento  4 Jul 
(WEH,  Dan  Tankersley)  could  possibly  have 
been  one  of  these  birds.  Two  ads.  were  at 
their  traditional  location  near  Kettleman  City, 
Kings  7 Jun  QSy)-  Pomarine  Jaeger  occurs  in- 
land much  less  frequently  than  the  other  two 
jaeger  species,  so  an  ad.  at  Duck  L.,  an  alpine 
lake  at  3178  m elevation  in  Fresno,  19  Jul  (ph. 
Don  & Dave  Lewis)  was  remarkable.  Migrant 
Black  Skimmers  in  Monterey  included  one  at 
Zmudowski  S.B.  10  Jun  (Kevin  Clark)  and  2 at 
the  Salinas  River  N.WR.  22  Jul  (BTM).  Pigeon 
Guillemots  have  been  suspected  of  breeding  in 
weep  holes  at  the  e.  end  of  the  old  S. E-Oakland 
Bay  Bridge,  Alameda  for  four  or  five  years;  this 
year,  six  pairs  were  present  around  cavities 
in  both  the  old  and  new  bridge  spans,  and  a 
juv.  observed  in  a weep  hole  24  Jul  (Eric  Lich- 
twardt)  provided  Alameda’s  first  breeding  con- 
firmation. A Rhinoceros  Auklet  at  H.R.S.  19  Jul 
(RJR)  marked  the  5th  year  of  Jul/Aug  records 
at  this  location.  Horned  Puffin  has  become  a 
fairly  regular  summer  visitor  in  recent  years,  as 
exemplified  by  one  at  Patrick’s  Point  S.E,  Hum- 
boldt 26  Jul  (KBu,  ph.  Alison  Lui,  MMo). 

PIGEONS  THROUGH  THRUSHES 

Band-tailed  Pigeon  is  casual  in  Mono,  so  five 
reports  from  disparate  locations  comprising 
9 birds — one  at  Oasis  9 Jun  (RSTh,  LBt),  3 
at  Inyo  Craters  23  Jun  (DHo),  one  at  Minaret 
Vista  8 Jul  (J.  Aquayo,  m.ob.),  3 at  June  L.  27 
Jul  Qora  Fogg),  and  one  at  Navy  Beach  28  Jul 
(Chris  Leuchtenberg) — represented  an  un- 
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precedented  showing.  Our  only  White -winged 
Dove  flew  n.  along  Fish  Slough  Rd.  from  Inyo 
into  Mono  10  Jun  (RSTh,  LBt).  Three  Yellow- 
billed Cuckoos  spanned  the  width  of  the  Re- 
gion: one  in  the  C.Y  at  the  Tracy  WT.E  24  Jun 
(tTerry  Ronneberg),  the  first  for  San  Joaquin 
in  about  20  years  (fide  DGY);  one  e.  of  the  Si- 
erra Nevada  at  Lundy  Canyon,  Mono  30  Jun 
(Richard  Banks,  Rusty  Scalf,  Judith  Dunham); 
and  one  on  the  coast  at  Cock  Robin  I.  in  the 
Eel  R.  estuary,  Humboldt  9 Jul  (TWL).  Greater 
Roadrunner  continues  to  be  elusive  in  Men- 
docino, with  another  report  of  a brief  sighting, 
this  one  at  the  U.C.  Hopland  Research  & Ex- 
tension Center  26  Jun  (Zane  Kagley).  At  least 
60  Elammulated  Owls,  at  an  average  density 
of  3 territorial  males/km^,  were  detected  along 
a ridge  e.  of  Davis  L.,  Plumas  during  a study 
conducted  1 Jun+  (DPA),  illustrating  why  this 
species  is  considered  the  most  abundant  for- 
est-dwelling owl.  It  is  less  numerous  in  Mono, 
however,  where  it  had  not  been  confirmed 
breeding  until  at  least  one  juv.  with  an  ad.  near 
Green  Creek  Campground  24-25  Jun  (Robert 
& Mamie  McKernan)  provided  confirmation. 
A Barred  Owl  calling  5 km  sw.  of  Fish  Camp 
15  Jun  (DLSu)  established  the  3rd  record  for 
Mariposa.  Generally  associated  with  large  trees 
and  high  mountain  meadows,  a Great  Gray 
Owl  ad.  with  3 juvs.  was  unexpected  in  2nd 
growth  forest  at  1250  m elevation  well  away 
from  meadows  in  the  Miami  Mountain  Motor- 
cycle Area,  Mariposa  15  Jun  (ph.  DLSu).  Two 
Common  Nighthawks  calling  just  s.  of  the  Chi- 
co airport,  Butte  19  Jul  (Robert  Doster)  contrib- 
uted to  a growing  number  of  records  for  the  n. 
Sierra  Nevada  foothills,  where  the  status  of  this 
species  is  still  unclear. 

Continuing  a decade-long  trend,  there  was 
again  no  evidence  that  Black  Swifts  nested  in 
San  Mateo  or  Santa  Cruz,  where  the  species  was 
a once  a regular  breeder.  Black-chinned  Hum- 
mingbird is  scarce  in  Mono,  so  several  visiting 
feeders  in  Lee  Vining  throughout  Jun  (KNN, 
m.ob.)  were  unexpected.  An  imm.  male  Costa’s 
Hummingbird  at  Loma  Prieta  3 Jun  (ADeM) 
provided  the  first  summer  record  for  Santa 
Cruz.  The  first  Broad-tailed  Hummingbird  for 
Plumas  was  an  imm.  female  at  a Chester  resi- 
dence 13-14  Jul  (tRDB).  The  same  location 
hosted  an  apparent  Broad-tailed  Humming- 
bird X Anna’s  Hummingbird  hybrid  26  Jul 
(ph.  RDB).  An  imm.  male  Calliope  Humming- 
bird at  a feeder  in  Fair  Oaks,  Sacramento  31 
Jul  (GEw)  contributed  to  an  accumulation  of 
post-breeding  records  of  this  species  from  this 
part  of  the  C.Y  Lewis’s  Woodpeckers  evidently 
had  another  poor  breeding  season  in  Lassen, 
where  nesting  birds  were  present  in  low  num- 
bers (fide  KAb).  Meanwhile,  a nesting  pair  at  S. 
Lake  Tahoe,  El  Dorado  28-29  Jun  (Dan  Gaube, 


WRi)  provided  the  first  breeding  record  for  the 
Tahoe  basin  since  the  1980s.  Del  Norte's  Crest- 
ed Caracara  was  seen  again  near  Eort  Dick  1 1 
Jun  (ADB,  Carol  Wilson). 

The  small,  dwindling  population  of  Willow 
Flycatchers  on  lower  Rush  Cr.,  Mono  suffered  a 
major  blow  this  season.  For  the  first  time  since 
the  population  was  discovered  in  2000,  no  fe- 
males returned  to  the  site,  and  only  one  male 
persisted  through  the  period  (CMc,  PRBO). 
The  Region  saw  a total  of  4 Least  Flycatchers, 
with  2 in  Sierra — one  at  Church  Meadow  8 
Jun  (Donelda  Warhurst)  and  the  other  at  Yuba 
Pass  14-20  Jun  (Donelda  Warhurst,  m.ob.) — 
plus  singles  in  Modoc  at  Fort  Bidwell  16  Jun 
(SCR)  and  El  Dorado  at  Sugar  Pine  Point  S.P. 
29  Jun-3  Jul  (Kevin  Spencer,  ClH,  WRi).  An 
unseasonable  Pacific-slope  Flycatcher  visited 
Nicolaus,  Sutter  12  Jun  (Mark  Dettling).  Two 
Eastern  Phoebes  included  singles  at  Iron  Gate 
Dam,  Siskiyou  10  Jun-20  Jul  (Mike  Robbins, 
tRE,  ph.  B&CY,  m.ob.)  and  Humboldt  Hill, 
Humboldt  14  Jun  (DCo).  A Say’s  Phoebe  at  Mof- 
fett Field,  Santa  Clara  2 Jun  (MMR)  was  con- 
sidered a late  spring  transient,  whereas  one  at 
Penngrove  Nursery,  Sonoma  27  Jun  QsC)  and 
another  at  Gray  Whale  Ranch  15  Jul  (Santa 
Cruz’s  2nd  in  summer;  tSharon  Hull,  Kathy 
Kuyper,  Pam  Myers)  were  unseasonable.  In 
Mariposa,  where  the  species  is  also  unexpected 
in  summer,  a pair  along  Mt.  Gaines  Rd.  21 
Jun-18  Jul  (ph.  DLSu)  seemed  to  be  on  terri- 
tory, with  one  carrying  nesting  material  21  Jun, 
although  a nest  was  never  found.  Six  Eastern 
Kingbirds  were  reported.  They  included  a pre- 
sumed breeding  pair  at  Blue  L. , Lassen  1 Jul  (W 
Lofthouse)  and  singles  along  Stage  Rd.  in  Pes- 
cadero,  San  Mateo  2 Jun  (LBt,  RSTh),  in  Sierra 
Yalley,  Sierra  15  Jun  (BLe,  Doug  Hendricks, 
Patricia  Langenhahn,  m.ob.),  on  the  w.  shore 
of  Mono  L.,  Mono  18  Jul  (DHo),  and  at  Areata 
Marsh,  Humboldt  19  & 21  Jul  (RbF,  Ralph  Bu- 
cher, Pat  Bitton). 

The  2 singing  male  Least  Bell’s  Yireos  dis- 
covered last  season  at  Merced  N.WR.,  Merced 
persisted  through  at  least  3 Jul  (KYY).  Another 
was  at  San  Joaquin  River  N.WR.,  Stanislaus  14 
Jun-5  Jul  (Cory  Gregory,  John  Harris,  m.ob.). 
A nesting  pair  of  Cassin’s  Yireos  at  Davis  Creek 
Res.  24  Jun  (TEa,  KvG)  established  the  first 
breeding  record  for  Yolo.  Two  Red-eyed  Yireos 
represented  an  average  showing,  with  one  at 
Golden  Gate  Park,  S.E  4 Jun  QsC)  and  another 
at  Patrick’s  Point  S.P.,  Humboldt  23  Jun  (Kl,  ph. 
TKz,  Greg  Chapman).  A Steller’s  Jay  at  Merced, 
Merced  10  Jun  Qulie  Ekeland),  while  unex- 
pected on  the  C.Y  floor  in  summer,  recalled 
the  bird  that  lingered  in  Sacramento,  Sacra- 
mento through  mid-Jun  2011.  Establishing 
the  first  summer  record  for  California,  a Blue 
Jay  appeared  in  Redwood  Yalley,  Humboldt  1 1 


Jul  (ph.  Karen  Larkin).  A gathering  of  1473 
Common  Ravens  near  Patterson,  Stanislaus 
21  Jun  (HMR)  was  the  largest  group  ever  re- 
ported in  the  Region.  A Purple  Martin  over 
S.  Lake  Tahoe  Keys  Marina,  El  Dorado  9 Jun 
QCS)  represented  just  the  3rd  record  for  the 
Tahoe  basin.  Establishing  the  first  breeding  re- 
cord for  the  baylands  of  San  Mateo,  a pair  of 
Tree  Swallows  tended  young  in  a eucalyptus  at 
Coyote  Pt.  29  Jun  (LBt,  RSTh).  On  the  heels  of 
the  comeback  in  Santa  Cruz  and  coastal  Mon- 
terey reported  last  season,  a pair  of  Western 
Bluebirds  carrying  food  to  young  at  a nest  in 
a eucalyptus  at  Coyote  Pt.  18  Jun  (RSTh)  pro- 
vided the  first  breeding  record  for  the  baylands 
of  San  Mateo.  A Townsend’s  Solitaire  at  Coyote 
Hills  R.P.,  Alameda  15-16  Jun  (ph.  Davor  De- 
sancic,  ph.  Jerry  Ting)  was  presumably  a late 
northbound  transient.  Swainson’s  Thrush  is 
expected  during  spring  migration  at  San  Joa- 
quin River  N.WR.,  Stanislaus,  but  one  linger- 
ing there  6-28  Jun  (Cory  Gregory,  SSa,  Ralph 
Baker,  HMR)  had  some  wondering  if  it  might 
nest,  but  no  evidence  of  breeding  was  found. 

THRASHERS  THROUGH  FINCHES 

Modoc’s  3rd  Gray  Catbird  was  at  New  Pine 
Creek  28  Jun  (Brent  Campos).  Notably  late  re- 
ports of  lingering  Cedar  Waxwings  came  from 
Napa  10  Jun,  Glenn  12  Jun,  and  Santa  Clara 
1 Jul.  A Worm-eating  Warbler  banded  at  Palo- 
marin,  Marin  10  Jun  (Renee  Cormier)  provided 
the  Region’s  3rd  summer  record  in  the  past  20 
years.  Our  only  Northern  Waterthrush  was  an 
inland  bird  along  Sand  Creek  Rd.,  Colusa  7 Jun 
(ph.  JCS).  Three  of  5 reported  Black-and-white 
Warblers  were  singing  males,  as  was  our  only 
Prothonotary  Warbler  at  Tioga  Lodge,  Mono  2 
Jun  (KNN),  our  only  Hooded  Warbler  at  De- 
chambeau  Cr.,  Mono  4-5  Jun  (KNN,  m.ob.), 
our  only  Prairie  Warbler  on  the  Marin  Head- 
lands, Marin  10-12  Jun  (ph.,  v.r,  Tara  Mcln- 
tire),  and  both  our  Chestnut-sided  Warblers  at 
Stevens  Creek  Res.,  Santa  Clara  16  Jun  (MMR, 
DvWb)  and  at  Pt.  Reyes,  Marin  24  Jun  (RS). 
A Lucy’s  Warbler  on  EL  26-31  Jul  (PRBO) 
provided  the  8th  island  record  and  the  first 
summer  Regional  record  for  at  least  the  past 
25  years.  Five  American  Redstarts  included 
Alpine’s  first  in  Markleeville  17  Jun  (]LD,  JLx). 
Nineteen  Northern  Parulas  was  a good  total 
and  included  one  in  e.  Mariposa  5 Jun  (DLSu) 
and  C.Y  birds  along  the  Sacramento  R.  in  s. 
Glenn  11-12  Jun  (Mark  Dettling,  ph.  JCS,  JLD, 
JLx)  and  at  C.R.P  21  Jul  QTr,  CCo,  Jerry  Mari- 
novich).  Two  Yellow  Warblers  on  the  C.Y  floor 
were  both  in  appropriate  breeding  habitat:  one 
at  Caswell  S.P,  San  Joaquin  4 Jul  (DGY)  and 
one  near  Nicolaus,  Sutter  12  Jun  (Mark  Det- 
tling). Yellow-breasted  Chats  were  notable  Mo- 
doc finds  at  Fort  Bidwell  15  Jun  and  near  the  s. 
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end  of  Surprise  Valley  15  Jun  (both  SCR). 

Clay-colored  Sparrows  are  quite  rare  in  the 
Region  in  Jul,  so  a singing  bird  along  the  Eel 
R.,  Humboldt  2-4  Jul  (RHw,  Meghan  Still)  was 
remarkable.  Black-chinned  Sparrows  could  be 
characterized  as  irruptive  breeders  in  the  Re- 
gion, with  most  irruptions  coinciding  with  se- 
vere droughts  in  desert  habitats  to  the  south. 
The  irruption  we  noted  in  our  spring  report 
continued  into  summer,  with  birds  reported 
in  seven  counties  (Tuolumne,  Contra  Costa,  El 
Dorado,  Mono,  Mariposa,  Santa  Clara,  and  Santa 
Cruz).  In  Yosemite  N.P.,  Foresta  Rd.  hosted  a 
remarkable  20+  Black-throated  Sparrows  7 
Jun-18  Jul  (DLSu,  m.ob.)  and  gave  Mariposa 
its  first  breeding  record  for  this  species.  Late 
Zonotrichia  sparrows  included  a White-throated 
Sparrow  lingering  from  spring  at  Occidental, 
Sonoma  through  20  Jun  (Mike  Heffernon)  and 
White-crovmed  Sparrows  (of  subspecies  that  do 
not  breed  in  the  Region)  staying  into  mid-Jun 
in  Alameda  and  Mono,  with  one  Mono  White- 
crowned  at  Crowley  L.  staying  until  7 Jul  (ES). 
A Golden-crowned  Sparrow  near  Ruth  26  Jul 
(SMcA)  provided  a summer  first  for  Tri?iity. 

Summer  Tanagers  were  at  Jamestown,  Tu- 
olumne 6 Jun  (RSTh,  LBt),  Palo  Alto,  Santa 
Clara  8 Jun  (Robin  Carle  et  al),  Trinidad  S.B., 
Humboldt  24  Jun  (ph.  TKz),  and  Twin  Lakes, 
Mono  24  Jun  (Ken  Wells).  Thirty-one  Rose- 
breasted Grosbeaks  included  San  Benito’s  3rd 
along  the  Pajaro  R.  11  Jun  (Wilma  Vermilyer), 
Alpine’s  3rd  at  Sand  Flat  Campground  16  Jun 
(HKo),  and  Placer’s  3rd  in  Foresthill  30  Jun  (ph. 
BWb).  A Blue  Grosbeak  near  Dechambeau  Cr., 
Mono  12  Jul  (KNN)  was  remarkable,  especially 
in  midsummer.  Seventeen  Indigo  Buntings  rep- 


resented our  2nd  highest  total  in  the  past  three 
decades.  Hooded  Orioles  continued  to  colo- 
nize the  Sierra  Nevada  foothills:  one  at  Tulloch 
L.  Resort,  Calaveras  17-26  Jul  (JLD,  JLx)  was 
the  latest  example.  A well-described  male  Bal- 
timore Oriole  in  Sierra  Valley  17  Jun  (tMark 
Kudrav)  provided  a first  record  for  Sierra. 

Cited  observers  (county  subregional  editors 
in  boldface):  Ken  Able  (Lassen),  David  P.  Arse- 
nault, Alan  D.  Barron,  Leonie  Batkin,  Murray 
Berner  (Napa),  William  G.  Bousman  (Santa 
Clara),  Matthew  Brady  (Stanislaus),  Lucas 
Brag,  Ryan  D.  Burnett,  Ken  Burton,  Eric  R. 
Caine,  George  E.  Chaniot,  Josiah  Clark,  Daryl 
Coldren,  Chris  Conard  (Sacramento),  Rudy 
C.  Darling  (Nevada),  Jeff  N.  Davis  (Madera), 
Al  DeMartini,  Bruce  E.  Deuel  (n.  C.V  coun- 
ties), Colin  P.  Dillingham  (Plumas  and  Sierra), 
Matthew  Dodder,  Jon  L.  Dunn,  Todd  East- 
erla,  Mark  W.  Eaton  (San  Francisco),  David  L. 
Ekdahl,  Ray  Ekstrom  (Siskiyou),  Gil  C.  Ewing, 
Rob  Fowler  (Humboldt),  Steve  Gerow  (Santa 
Cruz),  Steve  A.  Glover  (Contra  Costa),  Kevin 
Guse,  Steve  C.  Hampton,  W Edward  Harper, 
Garth  Harwood,  Cliff  Hawley,  Geoff  Heineck- 
en,  Rob  Hewitt,  Bill  Hill,  Debbie  House,  Rich- 
ard E.  Hubacek,  John  E.  Hunter  (Trinity),  Ken 
Irwin,  Robert  J.  Keiffer  (Mendocino),  Helen 
Kochenderfer,  Tony  Kurz,  Robin  L.  C.  Leong 
(Solano),  Tom  W Leskiw,  Bob  Lewis,  Jim  Lo- 
max, Michael  J.  Mammoser,  Blake  T.  Matheson, 
Sean  McAllister,  Chris  McCreedy,  Peter  J.  Me- 
tropulos  (San  Mateo),  Mark  Morrissette,  Dan 
P Murphy,  Kristie  N.  Nelson  (Mono),  Chet 
Ogan,  Frances  Oliver  (San  Joaquin),  Ed  Pan- 
dolfino  (Placer),  Gary  W.  Potter  (Fresno),  Rob- 


ert C.  Power,  Harold  M.  Reeve,  Robert  W Reil- 
ing,  Will  Richardson,  Robert  J.  Richmond  (Al- 
ameda), Don  Roberson  (Monterey),  Michael  M. 
Rogers,  Stephen  C.  Rottenbom,  James  Rowoth, 
Ruth  A.  Rudesill  (Sonoma),  Salvatore  Salerno, 
Adam  Searcy  (Marin),  Jeff  Seay  (Kings),  Keith 
M.  Slauson,  Rich  Stallcup,  John  C.  Sterling 
(Modoc,  Alpine,  Calaveras,  and  Yolo),  Tim  Steu- 
rer  (El  Dorado  and  Amador),  Emilie  Strauss, 
David  L.  Suddjian  (Santa  Cruz  and  Mariposa), 
Brian  L.  Sullivan,  Steven  D.  Summers  (Tulare), 
Ronald  S.  Thom,  Jim  Tietz  (EL),  John  Trochet, 
Steve  Umland  (Tuolumne),  Frank  Vanslager, 
Chuck  E.  Vaughn,  Kent  Van  Vuren  (Merced), 
Cheryl  Watson-Heinecken,  Brace  Webb,  Dave 
Weber,  Jerry  R.  White  (Lake),  David  Wimp- 
fheimer,  David  G.  Yee,  Bob  & Carol  Yutzy 
(Shasta).  Many  more  observers  are  not  specifi- 
cally cited;  all  are  appreciated. 
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The  summer  period  was  typically  warm 
and  dry,  though  July  temperatures 
were  a bit  below  normal  and  some 
desert  areas  received  greater-than-normal 
precipitation  in  the  latter  half  of  July.  The 
avian  highlight  was  the  Great  Knot  x Surf- 
bird  hybrid  (the  former  species  still  unre- 
corded in  California)  in  San  Diego  in  July; 
this  is  almost  certainly  the  same  individual 
found  here  in  2009.  Most  encouraging  were 
the  numbers  of  desert  riparian-nesting  birds 
such  as  Yellow-billed  Cuckoos  and  Lucy’s 
Warblers  at  a habitat  restoration  site  in  ex- 
treme southeastern  Riverside  County  near 
Palo  Verde;  good  numbers  of  cuckoos  were 
also  found  this  summer  on  the  South  Fork  of 
the  Kern  River. 


Abbreviations:  B.S.  (Butterbredt  Spring  at 
the  s.  end  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  above  Cantil, 
e.  Kern)-  C.L.  (China  Lake  Naval  Air  Weap- 
ons Station,  extreme  ne.  Kern)',  G.H.E  (Gali- 
leo Hill  Park  in  extreme  e.  Kern)',  N.E.S.S. 
(n.  end  of  the  Salton  Sea,  Riverside)',  S.C.R.E. 
(Santa  Clara  River  Estuary  near  Ventura, 
Ventura);  S.E.S.S.  (s.  end  of  the  Salton  Sea, 
Imperial);  S.EK.R.P.  (South  Fork  Kern  River 
Preserve  near  Weldon,  Kern);  S.J.WA.  (San 
Jacinto  Wildlife  Area  near  Lakeview,  River- 
side); VA.EB.  (Vandenberg  A.EB.,  nw.  Santa 
Barbara).  Museum  collections  abbreviated 
in  the  text  are:  SDNHM  (San  Diego  Natural 
History  Museum).  Because  most  rarities  in 
s.  California  are  seen  by  multiple  observers, 
only  the  observer(s)  initially  finding  and/or 
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This  pair  of  Yeifow-crewned  Night-Herons  photographed  on  14  June  2012  on  the  San 
Diego  River  attended  a nest  at  Sea  World  near  the  mouth  of  the  San  Diego  liver,  San 
Diego  County,  California  but  did  not  produce  young.  Photograph  by  Jim  Pea. 


identifying  the  bird  are  included.  Documen- 
tation for  species  on  the  California  Bird  Re- 
cords Committee  (C.B.R.C.)  review  list  (see 
<www.californiabirds.org>)  is  forwarded  to 
the  C.B.R.C.  and  archived  at  the  Western 
Foundation  of  Vertebrate  Zoology  in  Ca- 
marillo. 

WATERFOWL  THROUGH  HAWIS 

The  only  Brant  reported  inland  were  2 at 
N.E.S.S.  7 Jul  (CMcG)  and  6 at  S.E.S.S.  30 
Jun  (GMcC).  Single  Harlequin  Ducks  were 
again  present  at  Estero  Bluff  S.R,  San  Luis 
Obispo  and  at  nearby  Cayucos  through  the 
summer  (MLS,  TME);  at  least  one  has  sum- 
mered here  since  2008.  A White-winged 
Scoter  at  S.E.S.S.  29  Jun  (BM)  was  the  only 
scoter  found  away  from  the  coast.  Three 
Common  Goldeneyes,  unexpected  in  sum- 
mer, were  at  Avila  Beach,  San  Luis  Obispo  29 
May-29  Jul  (MLS).  The  presence  of  a half- 
grown  Sooty  Grouse  near  Sunday  Peak  in 
the  Greenhorn  Mts.  10  Jul  (DG)  provides  the 
first  evidence  of  successful  nesting  in  Kem  in 
many  years. 

The  appearance  of  “hundreds”  of  Black- 
vented  Shearwaters  off  La  Jolla,  San  Diego 
on  20  Jul  (SW)  were  the  earliest  dispersing 
northward  from  nesting  colonies  in  Mexico 
this  year.  A Manx  Shearwater  was  photo- 
graphed 3 km  off  Portuguese  Pt.,  Los  Angeles 
29  Jul  (BA).  The  only  Red-billed  Tropicbirds 
reported  were  one  105  km  sw.  of  Santa  Rosa 
I.  21  Jul  (TMcG)  and  another  37  km  w.  of  Pt. 
Loma,  San  Diego  27  Jun  (PEL).  Single  Brown 
Boobies  were  27  km  w.  of  Ocean  Beach,  San 
Diego  27  Jun  (PEL),  off  Torrey  Pines,  San  Di- 
ego 1 Jul  (JK),  and  2 km  off  Pt.  Loma  22  Jul 
OP).  Brown  Pelicans  were  widely  scattered 
throughout  the  interior,  as  indicated  by  sin- 
gles at  C.L.  27-28  Jun  (SLS)  and  Bakersfield 
10-11  Jul  (GF),  2 on  Klondike  L.  near  Big 
Pine,  Inyo  25  Jun  (EHG),  one  at  Paso  Robles, 
San  Luis  Obispo  7 Jul  (TME),  3 on  L.  Perris, 
Riverside  29  Jul  (BJS),  and  one  at  Borrego 
Springs,  San  Diego  3 Jul  (RW);  in  addition, 
large  numbers  were  at  the  Salton  Sink,  such 
as  2850  counted  at  N.E.S.S.  7 Jul  (RMcK) 
and  similar  numbers  at  S.E.S.S.  through 
the  period  (GMcC).  Three  or  4 Neotropic 
Cormorants  were  at  the  S.E.S.S.  27  Jun-31 
Jul-h  (GMcC,  HBK),  and  another  was  at  Fig 
Lagoon  near  Seeley,  Imperial  30  Jun-5  Aug 
(GMcC). 

The  presence  of  at  least  2 American  Bit- 
terns near  Niland,  Imperial  through  the  sum- 
mer (GMcC,  JTS,  HBK)  strongly  suggested 
nesting;  breeding  at  the  Salton  Sink  has 
yet  to  be  documented.  A Reddish  Egret  at 
Goleta,  Santa  Barbara  19  Jul-8  Aug  (RPH) 
was  the  only  one  n.  of  Orange.  Two  pairs  of 


Yellow-crowned  Night-Herons 
each  successfully  fledged  3 
young  at  Imperial  Beach,  San 
Diego  in  Jul  (GMcC,  JP),  but  a 
pair  at  a nest  near  the  San  Di- 
ego R.  mouth  evidently  failed 
to  produce  young  0?)-  Up 
to  22  Wood  Storks  were  at 
S.E.S.S.  18  Jun-18  Aug  (KCM, 

HBK,  GMcC);  this  is  the  only 
place  in  California  where  this 
species  can  still  be  found. 

A Black  Vulture  over  Goleta 
23  Jul  (WTF)  was  believed  to 
be  the  same  bird  present  in  this 
general  area  since  Sep  2009.  A 
White-tailed  Kite  at  C.L.  21  Jul 
(TEW)  was  in  an  area  of  Cali- 
fornia where  seldom  found.  A 
first-summer  Mississippi  Kite 
in  the  Tijuana  R.  valley,  San  Di- 
ego 1-2  Aug  (PM)  had  probably 
summered  in  this  general  area. 

A pair  of  Harris’s  Hawks  along 
with  one  “helper”  fledged  3 
young  in  Jacumba,  San  Diego  27  Jun  (EGK). 
A pair  of  Red-shouldered  Hawks  in  Bard, 
Imperial  24  Jun  (HD)  was  along  the  Colora- 
do R.,  where  rare.  As  many  as  14  Swainson’s 
Hawks  on  the  Carrizo  Plain,  San  Luis  Obispo 
5-6  Jun  (PAG)  were  likely  non-breeding 
imms.  capitalizing  on  the  abundant  grass- 
hoppers in  the  area.  A pair  of  Zone-tailed 
Hawks  with  a recently  fledged  juv.  at  Mid 
Hills  Campground  in  Mojave  N.P  26  Aug 
OB)  provides  the  first  evidence  of  success- 
ful nesting  in  San  Bernardino.  The  finding  of 
a pair  of  Red-tailed  Hawks  with  3 recently 
fledged  young  near  El  Centro,  Imperial  27 
Jun  OMcM)  documents  the  first  nesting  in 
the  s.  half  of  the  Salton  Sink;  there  are  one  or 
two  documented  nestings  at  N.E.S.S. 

PLOVERS  THROUGH  MURRELETS 

A Wilson’s  Plover,  a casual  straggler  to  this 
Region,  was  near  Imperial  Beach  14  Jun-1 
Jul  (LS).  a pair  of  Black  Oystercatchers  again 
attempted  to  nest  at  Dana  Pt.,  Orange  in  Jun 
(RMcN),  but  as  in  the  past  two  summers  the 
birds  were  unsuccessful.  The  first  of  the  10 
southbound  Solitary  Sandpipers  reported 
were  single  birds  at  Camp  Pendleton,  San 
Diego  13  Jul  OMcM),  C.L.  18  Jul  (SES),  and 
Hansen  Dam,  Los  Angeles  22  Jul  (KLG).  A 
Wandering  Tattler  at  Estero  Bluff  S.P.  19  Jul 
(TME)  was  the  earliest  of  the  fall  migrants  re- 
ported this  year.  A Long-billed  Curlew  near 
Bishop,  Inyo  5 Jul  Q&DP)  was  possibly  nest- 
ing locally;  the  Owens  Valley  is  the  extreme 
s.  limit  of  this  species’  known  breeding  range 
in  California.  A Ruddy  Turnstone  at  S.J.WA. 


17-18  Jul  (CMcG)  was  the  only  one  found 
inland  away  from  the  Salton  Sea.  The  earliest 
of  the  southbound  Surfbirds  this  year  was 
one  at  Cayucos  15  Jul  (MLS).  Remarkable 
was  a Great  Knot  x Surfbird  hybrid  at  Im- 
perial Beach  14-18  Jul  (PEL) — no  doubt  the 
same  bird  present  on  San  Diego  Bay  in  Aug 
2009  (North  American  Birds  64:  31,  154).  At 
least  4 Sanderlings  at  C.L.  23-27  Jul  (SLS) 
and  9 at  Owens  L.  Inyo  24  Jul  (DJH)  were 
inland  and  away  from  the  Salton  Sea.  Only 
4 Semipalmated  Sandpipers  had  been  found 
by  the  end  of  Jul:  single  birds  at  Owens  L 25 
Jul  OLD),  Emerald  Cove  on  the  Colorado  R., 
San  Bernardino  19-20  Jul  (DV),  S.J.WA.  23 
Jul  (DW),  and  Long  Beach,  Los  Angeles  31  Jul 
(DD).  The  earliest  Baird’s  Sandpipers  were 
singles  at  C.L.  21  Jul  (DVB),  Emerald  Cove 
on  the  Colorado  R.  25  Jul  (DV),  Blythe  28 
Jul  (DV),  and  S.J.WA.  29  Jul  (MC).  A Dun- 
lin, very  rare  in  summer,  was  at  Bolsa  Chica, 
Orange  17  Jun  (BED).  A first-summer  Cur- 
lew Sandpiper  at  Imperial  Beach  16  Jun-1 5 
Jul  (PEL)  provides  the  first  summer  record 
for  California.  A Stilt  Sandpiper  at  S.J.WA. 
22  Jul  (CAM)  was  inland  and  away  from  the 
expected  haunts  at  S.E.S.S.  An  ad.  male  Ruff, 
still  retaining  much  of  its  “ruff,”  was  at  Fa- 
mosa  Slough  in  San  Diego  13  Jul  QD). 

Single  South  Polar  Skuas  were  seen  30  km 
sw.  of  Pt.  Conception,  Santa  Barbara  and  35 
km  s.  of  Santa  Rosa  I.  21  Jul  (DP,  TMcG). 
A Laughing  Gull  at  Oxnard,  Ventura  30  May 
(MT)  was  on  the  coast,  where  rare,  but  to- 
tally unexpected  were  7 at  S.J.WA.  15  Jul 
(CMcG);  the  species  is  exceptional  anywhere 
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This  Ruff,  retaining  some  of  its  head  plumes,  was  present  at  Famosa  Slough  in  San  Diego, 
San  Diego  County,  California  on  13  July  2012.  Photograph  by  Thomas  A.  Blackman. 


A pair  of  California  Gufis  with  a recently  hatched  chick  on  Anacapa  Island  on 
21  June  2012  furnished  the  first  record  of  nesting  on  the  Channel  Islands  or 
anywhere  in  coastal  Southern  California.  Photograph  by  Ken  Owen. 


inland  away  from  the  Salton  Sink  in  Califor- 
nia. A Franklin’s  Gull  at  C.L.  2 Jun  (DVB)  was 
likely  a late  spring  migrant,  while  one  at  the 
same  location  30  Jun  (TEW)  was  summering 
locally  or  an  exceptionally  early  fall  migrant. 
Two  Heermann’s  Gulls  on  the  Colorado  R. 
near  Picacho  State  Recreation  Area,  Imperial 
23  Jun  (BJS),  and  at  least  7 in  the  Salton  Sink 
in  Jun  (CMcG,  GMcC,  JMcM)  were  inland, 
where  considered  rare.  A Yellow-footed  Gull 
at  Big  Bear  L.,  San  Bernardino  7 Jul  (ET)  was 
not  only  high  in  the  mts.  but  also  only  the 
2nd  found  inland  away  from  the  Salton  Sink. 
A pair  of  California  Gulls  nesting  on  Anaca- 
pa I.  in  Jun  (KO)  provides  the  first  breeding 
record  for  the  Channel  Is.  and  for  coastal  s. 
California.  A Herring  Gull,  remarkably  rare 
anywhere  in  s.  California  in  summer,  was  at 
the  S.C.R.E.  11  Jul  (DP),  and  another  was  at 
N.E.S.S.  16  Jun  (RMcK).  A first-cycle  Lesser 
Black-backed  Gull  at  S.E.S.S.  13  Jul-21  Sep 


(GMcC,  HBK)  was  clearly 
summering  locally. 

The  only  Least  Terns 
reported  inland  were  sin- 
gle birds  at  S.E.S.S.  2 Jun 
(GMcC)  and  29  Jun  (BM). 
Two  Gull-billed  Terns  were 
at  Bolsa  Chica  31  May-2 
Jun  (BA,  BED)  and  at  the 
nearby  Seal  Beach  N.WR. 
Jun  OF);  on  the  coast,  this 
tern  nests  only  at  s.  San 
Diego  Bay  and  is  a casual 
or  accidental  straggler  to 
the  north;  this  species  had 
its  most  successful  breed- 
ing season  in  several  years 
at  S.E.S.S.,  with  some  150 
pairs  fledging  100+  young 
in  Jul-Aug  at  a colony  in 
the  Wister  Unit  of  the  Im- 
perial Wildlife  Area  after 
failing  in  attempts  at  other  more 
traditional  sites  earlier  in  the  sea- 
son (KCM).  Two  Arctic  Terns  on 
Tinemaha  Res.,  Inyo  4-7  Jul  (PEL) 
were  very  late  spring  migrants 
moving  northward  through  the  in- 
terior. Two  Elegant  Terns  inland  in 
the  Riverside  portion  of  the  Prado 
Basin  6 Jun  OFF)  were  away  from 
the  Salton  Sink,  and  2 more  were 
in  the  Salton  Sink  at  Fig  Lagoon 
30  Jun  (GMcC).  Two  Black  Skim- 
mers in  the  Riverside  portion  of 
the  Prado  Basin  3 Jul  OFF)  pro- 
vide one  of  the  few  records  for 
this  species  inland  away  from  the 
Salton  Sink. 

Up  to  3 Common  Murres  a day 
at  La  Jolla  30Jun-14  Jul  (SW,  GN,  PEL),  2 
at  San  Clemente  1.  20  Jul  QTS),  and  single 
birds  at  Newport  Beach,  Orange  16  Jun 
(BED)  and  5 Jul  (TAB)  were  unexpected  at 
this  time  of  the  year.  Up  to  2 Pigeon  Guil- 
lemots per  day  at  Lajolla  18  Jun-28  Jul  (SW, 
JK,  GN,  BJS,  BLC),  2 at  San  Clemente  I.  12 
Jun  (NJD),  and  singles  there  15  May  OFR), 
17  Jun  OFR)  and  30  Jul  OTS),  one  at  Dana 
Point  21  Jul  (BED),  and  “more  than  the  usual 
numbers  off  Palos  Verdes  this  summer”  sug- 
gested a movement  of  birds  to  the  s.  of  the 
species’  normal  range.  A Marbled  Murrelet 
near  San  Simeon  28  Jul  (MLS)  was  at  the  s. 
limit  of  this  species’  normal  range. 

PIGEOr^S THROUGH  NUTHATCHES 

A Band-tailed  Pigeon  on  San  Clemente  1. 
5 Jun  QFR)  and  another  at  G.H.P.  22  Jul 
(TEW)  were  far  from  suitable  montane  habi- 
tat. About  20  Yellow-billed  Cuckoos  were 


believed  present  at  the  S.EK.R.P.  this  sum- 
mer, with  seven  nests  found  QS).  and  an 
additional  20  pairs  were  at  the  Palo  Verde 
Ecological  Reserve  near  Blythe  (LBH);  single 
birds  at  Picacho  State  Recreation  Area  23 
Jun  (BJS),  at  Amargosa  Canyon,  Inyo  24  Jun 
(LSW),  along  Hogback  Creek  near  Lone 
Pine,  Inyo  27  Jul  (DJH),  at  Santa  Paula,  Ven- 
tura 20  Jul  (CR),  and  along  the  San  Luis  R. 
near  Bonsail,  San  Diego  1 1 Jul  QMcM)  were 
in  suitable  nesting  habitat,  while  singles  at 
G.H.P  24  Jun  (TEW),  near  downtown  Los 
Angeles  25  Jun  QFG),  and  at  Ocean  Beach, 
San  Diego  16  Jul  (PU;  ’^SDNHM)  were  mi- 
grants or  lost  birds. 

The  Mexican  Whip-poor-will  at  Green 
Canyon  high  in  the  San  Bernardino  Mts.  30 
Apr  was  still  present  16  Jun  (BS),  and  an- 
other was  along  the  Angeles  Crest  Hwy.  in 
the  San  Gabriel  Mts.  9 Jun-6  Jul  (DD),  but 
most  surprising  was  one  calling  at  only  750 
m elevation  above  La  Canada  Flintridge,  Los 
Angeles  11  Jun  (LB).  Three  Black  Swifts  over 
Lancaster,  Los  Angeles  3 Jun  (AS)  were  late 
spring  migrants,  but  one  over  the  S.J.WA. 
27  Jul  (TAB)  was  likely  foraging  from  a nest- 
ing location  in  the  nearby  San  Jacinto  Mts., 
as  migrants  are  not  expected  at  this  time  of 
year.  A Chimney  Swift  near  Elysian  Park, 
Los  Angeles  23  Jun-17  Jul  (LS,  KLG)  was  the 
only  one  seen  during  the  period.  Single  mi- 
grant ad.  male  Allen’s  Hummingbirds  near  El 
Centro  13  & 17  Jul  (KZK)  were  in  an  area  of 
s.  California  where  few  have  been  recorded. 
A Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker  near  Laws,  Inyo 
15  Jun  (LW)  is  the  first  documented  in  Cali- 
fornia in  summer. 

Two  Western  Wood-Pewees  oversum- 
mered out  of  breeding  habitat  at  G.H.P.  24 
Jun-1  Jul,  with  one  remaining  through  8 Jul 
(TEW);  a different  bird  there  24  Jul  (KHL) 
may  have  been  a fall  migrant.  Unseason- 
able Ash-throated  Flycatchers  were  on  San 
Clemente  I.  30  Jun  (|BR)  and  29  Jul  QTS). 
Eastern  Kingbirds  appeared  at  Los  Osos,  San 
Luis  Obispo  4-13  Jul  (BAB),  in  n.  Bishop,  Inyo 
1 Jul  (C&RH),  and  at  Shoshone,  Inyo  22  Jul 
(LSW).  A White-eyed  Vireo  was  singing  on 
Pt.  Loma,  San  Diego  19  Jul-6  Oct  (GN);  one 
at  G.H.P  15  Jul  (TEW)  could  have  been  the 
same  bird  present  through  3 Jun,  as  there  is 
little  coverage  here  in  midsummer.  An  in- 
tensive study  of  nesting  Gray  Vireos  in  San 
Diego,  primarily  in  the  Sunrise  Hwy.  area  of 
the  Laguna  Mts.,  followed  an  astonishing 
60  nests  (including  many  re-nestings  due 
to  high  rates  of  nest  depredation);  detailed 
results  are  to  be  reported  elsewhere  (PU). 
Vagrant  Red-eyed  Vireos  were  at  Nestor,  San 
Diego  24  Jun  OK)  and  Picacho  State  Recre- 
ation Area,  Imperial  23  Jun  (BJS). 
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Nesting  of  American  Crows  on  the  Car- 
rizo  Plain,  San  Luis  Obispo  was  confirmed  for 
the  first  time  4 Jun  (PAG).  Up  to  8 Purple 
Martins,  including  a family  group,  at  Stallion 
Springs  17-20  Jul  (DG)  suggests  breeding  at 
this  locality  in  the  Tehachapi  Mts.,  Kern,  sev- 
eral km  from  the  core  population  on  the  Te- 
jon  Ranch  {Western  Birds  42:  164-173).  Two 
Chestnut-backed  Chickadees  with  Moun- 
tain Chickadees  along  Fir  Canyon  Trail  in 
the  San  Rafael  Mts.,  Santa  Barbara  14  Jul 
(PS)  were  notable  for  being  out  of  range, 
at  high  elevation  (1035  m),  and  away  from 
riparian  habitat  usually  occupied.  A Red- 
breasted Nuthatch  at  720  m elevation  along 
East  Cuesta  Ridge  in  the  Santa  Lucia  Mts. 
15  Jun  (TME)  was  only  the  2nd  ever  found 
in  summer  in  San  Luis  Obispo.  A significant 
dispersal  of  aculeata  White-breasted  Nut- 
hatches into  the  coastal  lowlands  began  in 
late  Jul,  as  exemplified  by  one  at  Bolsa  Chica 
30  Jul  (RAE). 

THRUSHES  THROUGH  FINCHES 

Unseasonable  on  the  deserts  was  a Swain- 
son’s  Thrush  at  G.H.P.  30  Jun  (K&BK).  A 
Gray  Catbird  in  Los  Osos  4 Jun  (RHZ)  was 
the  first  to  be  found  in  spring  in  San  Luis 
Obispo.  Very  localized  as  a breeder  in  the 
Region,  a Bendire’s  Thrasher  was  in  Smoke 
Tree  Wash,  Joshua  Tree  N.P.,  Riverside  22  Jun 
(CMcG).  A Curve-billed  Thrasher  at  Starlite, 
w.  of  Bishop  11  Jun-27  Sep  (RRS)  estab- 
lished the  first  record  for  Inyo  and,  at  1800 
m,  a high-elevation  record  for  the  Region. 
An  American  Pipit  at  L.  Henshaw,  San  Diego 
28  Jul  (GN)  was  unseasonable  and  well  out 
of  breeding  habitat.  Eive  Cedar  Waxwings 
at  Avalon  on  Santa  Catalina  1.15  Jun  (RAH) 
were  quite  late.  Two  Phainopeplas  near 
Brawley  30  Jun  (GMcC)  were  unexpected  in 
the  Imperial  Valley  in  midsummer. 

As  always,  “spring”  vagrant  warblers  con- 
tinued to  appear  well  into  the  “summer” 
season.  For  clarity,  we  repeat  that  spring/ 
summer  cutoff  dates  vary  somewhat  among 
observers  and  county  coordinators,  so  some 
sightings  from  early  through  mid-Jun  appear 
in  the  spring  season  report,  whereas  others 
await  publication  in  the  summer  report.  An 
Ovenbird  was  at  G.H.P.  24  Jun  (TEW).  A 
Blue-winged  Warbler,  casual  in  the  Region 
with  about  30  records,  was  photographed  in 
Morongo  Valley,  San  Bernardino  4 Jun  (RC). 
Mid-summer  Black-and-white  Warblers 
were  in  San  Diego  at  Sorrento  Valley  3 Jul 
OK)  and  Mission  Valley  25  Jul  (SBM),  and 
along  Arrastre  Cr.,  San  Bernardino  Mts.,  San 
Bernardino  7 Jul  (CG).  Lucy’s  Warblers  have 
responded  spectacularly  to  habitat  restora- 
tion at  the  Palo  Verde  Ecological  Reserve 


near  Blythe,  Riverside,  with  over  100  birds 
found  there  2 Jun  (SRi);  to  the  w,  2 were 
near  Brawley  26  Jul  (GMcC).  Three  MacGil- 
livray’s  Warblers  were  on  Mt.  Pinos,  Ventura 
8 Jun  (Dave  Pereksta);  breeding  has  not  been 
documented  in  the  county.  Belatedly,  we  re- 
port a Hooded  Warbler  at  Camarillo,  Ven- 
tura 22  Apr  (DP).  Seven  Northern  Parulas 
in  San  Luis  Obispo  and  Santa  Barbara  4-28 
Jun  included  2 nest-building  at  Carpinteria 
17-28  Jun  (EC);  elsewhere,  singles  were  at 
Mt.  Palomar,  San  Diego  7 Jun  (SB),  Desert 
Center,  Riverside  5 Jun  (RL),  Zzyzx,  San  Ber- 
nardino 17  Jun  (TAB),  fnyokern,  Kern  22  Jun 
(RAB),  and  G.H.P.  25  Jun  (K65:BK).  Strag- 
gling American  Redstarts  were  in  the  Laguna 
Mts.  9 Jun  (GN),  at  Pt.  Fermin,  Los  Angeles 
1 4 Jun  (DE) , at  Playa  Vista , Los  Angeles  17-18 
Jun  (DS),  and  along  Hurkey  Cr.,  San  Jacinto 
Mts.,  Riverside  9 Jul  OFGr)-  Casual  in  spring, 
a Blackburnian  Warbler  was  at  Kelso,  San 
Bernardino  12  Jun  (MS).  Establishing  one  of 
the  few  mid-summer  records  for  the  Region, 
a Myrtle  Warbler  was  along  Salinas  R.  near 
San  Miguel,  San  Luis  Obispo  25  Jun-16  Jul 
(SRo);  an  Audubon’s  Warbler  in  the  Laguna 
Mts.  20-28  Jul  (CZ,  BR)  was  slightly  s.  of 
the  documented  breeding  range  in  San  Di- 
ego. Hermit  Warblers  at  or  beyond  the  s.  end 
of  their  breeding  range  were  on  Black  Mt. 
in  the  San  Jacinto  Mts.  12  Jun  (AK)  and  at 
Wooded  Hill  in  the  Laguna  Mts.  9 Jun  (GN). 
Two  singing  male  Wilson’s  Warblers  at  the 
San  Joaquin  Wildlife  Sanctuary,  Irvine  9 Jun, 
with  one  male  remaining  through  30  Jun 
(BED),  established  one  of  the  few  summer 
lowland  records  in  recent  decades. 

A Spotted  Towhee  at  G.H.P.  1-15  Jul 
(TEW)  was  unprecedented  on  the  e.  Kern 
desert  in  midsummer,  some  45  km  or  more 
from  nearest  breeding  habitat.  A Clay-col- 
ored Sparrow  in  alternate  plumage  was  pho- 
tographed in  Malibu  1 Aug  (SS).  A Large- 
billed Savannah  Sparrow  at  Bolsa  Chica  7-27 
Jun  (RAE)  was  very  early  for  a post-breeding 
dispersed  to  the  coast.  A Lincoln’s  Sparrow 
was  once  again  on  territory  at  Wooded  Hill 
in  the  Laguna  Mts.  19  May  (GLR);  breeding 
of  this  species  was  documented  for  the  first 
time  in  Kern  when  Goodward  found  a re- 
cently fledged  juv.  at  one  site  and  ads.  carry- 
ing food  at  another  10  Jul  near  Sunday  Peak 
in  the  Greenhorn  Mts.  just  s.  of  the  Tulare 
line.  A dark-lored  ad.  White-crowned  Spar- 
row (not  identified  to  subspecies)  was  on 
San  Clemente  I.  12  Jun  OBR)-  The  coastward 
spread  of  breeding  Oregon  Juncos  contin- 
ued, with  2 juvs.  at  the  Ballona  Freshwater 
Marsh,  Los  Angeles  1 1 Jul  (Don  Sterba)  and  2 
ads.  with  2 juvs.  at  Newport  Beach,  Orange 
3 Jun  (S&MA). 


A Hepatic  Tanager  was  at  Arrastre  Creek 
23  Jun  (SRe),  with  a pair  there  29  Jun  (JB); 
this  continues  to  be  one  of  the  few  regular 
breeding  localities  in  the  state.  Some  16 
wandering  Summer  Tanagers  were  found 
away  from  breeding  localities  during  the 
period,  most  being  from  the  coastal  slope. 
Rose-breasted  Grosbeaks  were  found  on 
the  Salinas  R.  in  San  Miguel  4 Jun  (SRo),  at 
Oceano,  San  Luis  Obispo  9 Jun  (TS),  at  Ven- 
tura 17  May  (PL;  not  included  in  the  spring 
report),  at  Pt.  Loma  12  Jun  (GN),  and  in 
San  Timoteo  Canyon,  San  Bernardino  29  Jul 
(MG). 

Seven  Indigo  Bunting  territories  were  not- 
ed at  Palo  Verde  Ecological  Reserve  during 
the  period  (LBH,  DV),  with  another  2 sing- 
ing males  at  Picacho  State  Recreation  Area  4 
Jun  (DV);  elsewhere,  3 males  and  a female 
were  in  San  Luis  Obispo  16  Jun-28  Jul,  2 
males  were  at  VA.EB.  17-18  Jun  QMC),  3 
males  were  in  mainland  Los  Angeles  during 
the  period,  2 males  were  on  San  Clemente  I. 
13  Jun-18  Jul,  and  one  was  on  Hot  Springs 
Mt.,  San  Diego  16  Jun  QK).  Late  vagrant 
Dickcissels  included  a male  at  the  Palo  Verde 
Ecological  Reserve  12  Jun  (BB,  CM)  and  a 
female  at  Hansen  Dam,  Los  Angeles  23  Jun 
(KLG). 

A Bronzed  Cowbird  was  well  up  the  Colo- 
rado River  at  Riverlodge  G.C.,  San  Bernardino 
20  Jul  (LBH,  DV).  An  Orchard  Oriole  was  at 
Oceano  4 Jun  (MB).  Ever  nomadic  and  un- 
predictable, 2 Red  Crossbills  were  at  G.H.P. 
8 Jul  (TEW).  A Pine  Siskin  at  Poway,  San  Di- 
ego 22  Jul  QD)  was  exceptional  for  midsum- 
mer in  the  lowlands.  A Lawrence’s  Goldfinch 


This  Blackburnian  Warbler  at  Kelso,  San  Bernardino  County 
on  1 2 June  2012  provides  one  of  the  few  spring  records  of 
this  vagrant  to  California.  Photograph  by  Marcel  Such. 
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on  San  Clemente  1.  19  Jun  (EJL)  was  only 
the  2nd  ever  found  in  summer  on  the  island. 
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This  column  is  shorter  than  usual  because 
there  was  little  coverage  this  summer.  In 
particular,  nesting  waterbirds  were  poor- 
ly represented.  The  only  significant  rarities  were 
three  continuing  Roseate  Spoonbills  at  La  Paz. 

DUCKS  THROUGH  SKIMMERS 

Ducks  contributed  greatly  to  the  dearth  of  nest- 
ing waterbirds,  as  none  were  reported  nesting 
anywhere  in  the  Region.  An  unusual  summer- 
ing Lesser  Scaup  was  at  Nopolo  8 May-17  Jul, 


and  Least  Grebes  were  seen  at  the  same  location 
throughout  the  period  (TH).  Boat  trips  in  the  s. 
Gulf  of  California  were  less  productive  than  in 
the  previous  two  years,  with  5-10  Wedge-tailed 
Shearwaters,  a probable  Townsend’s  Shearwa- 
ter, a possible  Christmas  Shearwater,  a Wedge- 
ramped  Storm-Petrel,  a Masked  Booby,  2 Red- 
footed Boobies,  a Sabine’s  Gull,  and  a South 
Polar  Skua  among  the  highlights  seen  off  Los 
Barriles  24-26  Aug  (AW,  DK  et  al).  Expected 
species  seen  far  out  in  the  Pacific  in  the  vicinity 
of  Rocas  Alijos  9 Aug  included  a Black- footed 
Albatross,  2 Red-billed  Tropicbirds,  at  least 
100  Masked  Boobies  (including  about  50  in 
pairs  evenly  spaced  on  the  north  spire),  and  2 
Brown  Boobies  (RBM).  The  maximum  Brown 
Booby  count  at  Islas  Coronado  was  20  on  28 
May  (BN). 

Two  Wood  Storks  last  seen  in  the  La  Paz  area 
28  Jul  (ph.  GM)  were  followed  by  what  may 
have  been  the  same  2 at  Estero  San  Jose  22-27 
Aug  (DK).  Yellow-crowned  Night-Heron  was 
seen  again  in  nw.  Baja  California,  this  time  at 
Ensenada  10  Aug  (EDZH).  White  Ibis  nested 
again  in  extreme  nw.  Baja  California  Sur  (pair 
with  2 chicks  at  Isla  Piedra,  Laguna  Ojo  de  Li- 
ebre  22  May;  VAP,  JR),  but  the  species  has  been 
recorded  only  twice  in  Baja  California.  The 
wader  highlight  was  again  Roseate  Spoonbill, 
with  3 last  seen  in  the  La  Paz  area  7-8  Jul  (ph. 
GM).  According  to  local  press  reports,  Lagunita 
El  Cipres  and  its  resident  population  of  endan- 
gered Clapper  Rails  will  receive  federal  protec- 
tion, despite  plans  for  a desalinization  plant  on 


adjacent  property  (EDZH). 

Potentially  summering  shorebirds  at  Loreto 
in  Jun  included  Black-bellied  Plover,  Spotted 
Sandpiper,  Whimbrel,  Long-billed  Curlew, 
Marbled  Godwit,  and  Long-billed  Dowitcher 
(TH).  In  the  Mexicali  Valley,  nesting  waterbirds 
observed  at  the  Cerro  Prieto  geothermal  ponds 
30  May  and  28  Jun  included  no  herons,  five 
pairs  of  Black-necked  Stilts  (maximum  num- 
ber of  ads.  seen:  77),  three  pairs  of  American 
Avocets  (76),  one  pair  of  Laughing  Gulls  (4), 
three  pairs  of  Gull-billed  Terns  (225),  five  pairs 
of  Caspian  Terns  (49),  and  43  pairs  of  Black 
Skimmers  (101)  (ESM,  RO).  At  Islotes  Afegua, 
just  off  La  Paz,  nesting  larids  included  30  ad. 
Laughing  Gulls,  70  ad.  Caspian  Terns,  and  120 
ad.  Black  Skimmers  16  Jun  (NA,  VAP  et  al). 
Enjoying  much  greater  isolation  at  Rocas  Alijos 
9 Aug  were  9 Sooty  Terns,  including  one  beg- 
ging juv.  (RBM). 

FLYCATCHERS  THROUGH  TANAGERS 

The  s.  limits  of  Say’s  Phoebe’s  breeding  range 
in  Baja  California  Sur  are  unclear.  A nest  with 
young  was  noted  at  Punta  Eugenia  16  May  (ph. 
RAE),  and  one  bird  was  seen  at  Nopolo  26  Jun 
(TH).  Tropical  Kingbirds  were  seen  at  Lagunas 
de  Chametla  29  Jun  (ph.  GM)  and  4 Aug  (EK) 
and  at  Estero  San  Jose  2 Aug  (EK),  but  nesting 
was  not  confirmed  this  year.  Cassin’s  Kingbirds 
are  known  to  nest  only  in  the  Region’s  Califor- 
nia District,  but  they  winter  throughout,  where 
they  arrive  early,  leave  late,  and  might  oversum- 
mer on  occasion.  Demonstrating  this  distribu- 
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tion  were  individuals  on  the  Vizcaino  Peninsula 
at  Rancho  San  Ramon  and  Bahia  Tortugas  15- 
16  May  (MJB,  RAE,  EDZH)  and  individuals  at 
Nopolo  26  Jun  and  Loreto  16  Jul  (both  TH). 
Bell’s  Vireo  was  confirmed  nesting  in  Baja  Cali- 
fornia Sur  again  at  Rancho  San  Jose  de  Castro 
15-16  May  (MJB,  RAE,  EDZH).  In  between  seg- 
ments of  their  traditional  nesting  range  were 
Blue-gray  Gnatcatchers  at  Rancho  El  Descanso 
(nest-building)  14-17  May,  Catavina  17  May, 
and  Rancho  San  Jose  de  Castro  16  May  (all 
MJB,  RAE,  EDZH).  The  endangered  Belding’s 
Yellowthroat  has  been  suspected  of  nesting  un- 
der somewhat  unusual  circumstances  at  Lagu- 
nas de  Chametla  (a.k.a.  La  Paz  sewage  ponds) 
for  several  years.  An  ad.  feeding  a juv.  there  13 


May  (GM)  provided  confirmation.  And  gear- 
ing up  for  the  next  season,  a Western  Tanager 
at  Tecate  21  Jul  QS)  was  near  the  beginning  of 
the  usual  fall  migration  period  for  the  species 
in  our  Region. 

Contributors:  Nallely  Arce,  Santiago  Ayala- 
Arce,  Victor  Ayala-Perez,  Mark  J.  Billings,  Ro- 
berto Carmona,  Richard  A.  Erickson,  Daniel 
Galindo  Espinosa,  Gabriela  Gutierrez,  Tom 
Haglund,  Adriana  Hernandez,  David  Klauber, 
Ed  Kwater,  Gerardo  Marron,  Robert  B.  McNab, 
Steven  G.  Mlodinow,  Brian  Nordstrom,  Ricar- 
do Olachea,  Jim  Pea,  Joaquin  Rivera,  Eduardo 
Soto  Montoya,  Joe  Sweeney,  Angus  Wilson, 
Enrique  D.  Zamora-Hemandez.  As  usual,  re- 


cords submitted  to  and  accessed  from  eBird/ 
aVerAves  were  essential  in  the  compilation  of 
this  report.  O 
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Many  observers  reported  a greater 
number  of  both  late-departing  and 
early-arriving  migrants  this  season. 
The  Region  enjoyed  a bounty  of  rainfall  from 
spring  through  summer,  which  resulted  in 
an  abundance  of  food  for  ducks  as  well  as  for 
insectivorous  birds,  and  it  is  possible  that  at 
least  some  of  the  lingering  birds  were  taking 
advantage  of  this  bounty. 

NORTHERN  MEXICO 


An  ad.  male  Wood  Duck  was  recorded 
along  Rio  Tunal  2 km  from  Independencia  y 
Libertad  and  32  km  s.  of  Durango,  Dgo.  30 
Jun  (ph.  JHMG,  ENA);  this  species,  formerly 
considered  to  be  only  a winter  visitor  to 
Mexico,  is  believed  to  maintain  two  small 


resident  populations  on  river  systems  in  the 
state  of  Durango.  Twelve  Blue-winged  Teal 
were  observed  roosting  in  the  wetlands  of 
Los  Alamos  Ranch,  20  km  ne.  of  Durango, 
Dgo.  28  Jul  (ph.  JHMG,  ENA).  Two  ad. 
Montezuma  Quail  with  12  chicks  were  seen 
close  to  the  confluence  of  the  Rio  Grande 
and  Rio  Pecos,  60  km  nw.  of  Acuna,  Coah. 
20  Jul  (ph.  JCC).  In  Nuevo  Leon,  one  was 
also  heard  singing  in  a desert-shrub  area 
10  km  w.  of  Los  Villarreales  26  Jul  (RV).  In 
San  Luis  Potosi,  an  imm.  and  2 ad.  Golden 
Eagles  were  12  km  nw.  of  Matehuala  20  Jun 
(ph.  KASH). 

Slightly  early  arriving  southbound  mi- 


grants were  25  Long-billed  Curlews  at  the 
Facultad  de  Medicina  Veterinaria  y Zootecnia 
(Universidad  de  Juarez  del  Estado  de  Durango) 
11  km  se.  of  Durango,  Dgo.  12  Jun  (JHMG, 
ENA,  AIS),  and  3 were  also  at  the  wetlands  of 
Los  Alamos  Ranch  11  Jul  (ph.  JHMG,  ENA). 


Additional  early  migrants  at  the  Los  Alamos 
Ranch  included  3 Western  Sandpipers  12 
Jul  (ph.  JHMG,  ENA),  12  Baird’s  Sandpipers 
(ph.  JHMG,  AIS),  and  at  least  250  Long-billed 
Dowitchers  24  Jul  (ph.  JHMG,  ENA),  plus  a 
flyover  Forster’s  Tern  28  Jul  (ph.  JHMG,  BS, 
BR).  Four  Ring-billed  Gulls  were  at  Estero 
Santa  Cruz,  Son.  16  Jun  (AF). 

At  least  10  Common  Nighthawks  were 
seen  at  Los  Villarreales  28  Jun,  and  15 
individuals  were  there  26  Jul  (ph.  RV,  GF, 
HE);  these  dates  suggest  the  species  could 
be  a summer  resident  in  this  area.  Two  male 
Amethyst-throated  Hummingbirds  were 
seen  near  Lagunilla  in  Parque  Nacional 
Cumbres  de  Monterrey,  Nuevo  Leon  28-29 
Jul  (AM,  JM,  RV,  RS,  JIS,  m.ob.).  An  early 
Rufous  Hummingbird  was  at  Los  Alamos 
Ranch  28  Jul  (ph.  JHMG,  BS,  BR).  Two 
Spot-crowned  Woodcreepers  were  seen 
near  Lagunillas  29  Jul  (AM,  JM  RV,  JG,  RG, 
m.ob.);  the  species  has  been  recorded  at  this 
same  location  for  the  past  two  years,  ca.  200 
km  nw.  of  its  previously  known  range.  An 
Orange-billed  Nightingale-Thrush  was 
discovered  in  Canon  San  Isidro  in  Parque 
Nacional  Cumbres  de  Monterrey,  Nuevo 
Leon  12  Jun  (RV,  OC,  DB),  and  2 were  there 
28  Jul  (RV,  AM.  JM,  ph.  IR,  RD,  m.ob.), 
one  singing.  A Black-headed  Nightingale- 
Thrush  was  seen  near  La  Trinidad  in  Parque 
Nacional  Cumbres  de  Monterrey  26  Jul  (DB, 
OC);  the  same  observers  had  previously 
recorded  2 at  the  same  location  8 May  2012. 
Four  Aztec  Thrushes  were  observed  near 
Lagunillas  29  Jul,  including  an  ad.  feeding 
an  imm.  bird  (AC,  ph.  RV,  ph.  RD,  ph.  AM, 
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ph.  JM,  m.ob.);  this  is  the  2nd  record  for  this 
area,  more  than  500  km  from  the  nearest 
part  of  the  species’  known  range.  The  date 
and  observed  parental  behavior  suggest  a 
population  in  the  area.  A possibly  summering 
Gray  Catbird  was  seen  along  Rio  Tunal  near 
El  Durazno,  Dgo.  7 Jul  QHMG). 

A Tropical  Parula  was  in  the  Area  Natural 
Protegida  Meseta  de  Cacaxtla,  50  km  n.  of 
Mazatlan,  Sin.  13  Jul  (RV,  AvdH),  and  one 
individual  was  also  at  Estero  del  Yugo, 
10  km  n.  of  Mazatlan,  17  jul  (RV,  JHMG); 
the  species  is  mapped  in  Howell  & Webb 
(1995)  as  occurring  in  Sinaloa  only  along 
the  Sierra  Madre  Occidental,  but  there  are 
many  records  at  sea  level,  such  as  the  ones 
mentioned  here.  An  early  arriving  migrant,  a 
Black-throated  Green  Warbler  was  observed 
near  Jame,  Coah.  31  Jul  (AM,  JM,  RV).  Two 
out-of-season  Western  Tanagers  were  at 
Lagunillas  28  Jul  (RV,  JM,  ph.  AM,  DZ,  AG, 
m.ob.),  and  2 were  at  Valle  de  la  Soledad, 
Nuevo  Leon  31  Jul  (RV,  AM,  JM).  Two 
Yellow-headed  Blackbirds  were  seen  near 
Presa  La  Amistad,  about  60  km  w.  of  Acuna, 
Coah.,  on  21  Jul  (ph.  RV,  GF,  HE). 

Contributors  (area  compiler  in  boldface); 
David  Borre,  Oliver  Castillo,  Aldo  Ceballos, 
Juan  Cruzado  Cortes,  Ruben  Deschamps, 
Hugo  Elizondo,  Gustavo  Fernandez,  Abram 
Fleishman,  Alfredo  Garcia,  Ricardo  Guerra, 
Julio  Guzmm,  Alonso  Ibarra  Saldana,  Jose 
Hugo  Martinez  Guerrero,  Amy  McAndrews, 
Jorge  Montejo,  Esmeralda  Nevarez  Aragon, 
Bernardo  Rodriguez,  Ignacio  Rodriguez, 
Juan  I.  Sada,  Rene  Sada,  Bryan  Sharp,  Karlo 
Antonio  Soto  Huerta,  Rene  Valdes,  Alwin 
van  der  Heiden,  Diana  Zorilla. 
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Six  Fulvous  Whistling-Ducks  were  at 
Parque  Ecologico  Xochimilco,  D.E  27  Jun, 
and  2 were  there  in  mid-Jun,  along  with  2 
Black-bellied  Whistling-Ducks,  a Neotropic 
Cormorant,  and  a Northern  Jaqana  (AMH, 
RW).  A male  Blue-winged  Teal  and  a male 
Northern  Pintail  were  seen  in  the  Lerma 
marshes,  Mex.  3 Jun  (MR).  A male  Blue- 


winged Teal  was  at  Laguna  Chapulco,  Pue. 
1 Jun  (SS),  and  2 were  at  El  Carmen,  Pue. 
7 Jun  (ph.  JR).  Two  Northern  Shovelers 
were  at  Laguna  Arroyo  Seco,  Jal.  5 Jun  (ph. 
PSPT),  and  40  were  at  Laguna  los  Fuertes  in 
Teziutlan,  Pue.  7 Jun  (ph.  JR);  a male  was  at 
Parque  Ecologico  Xochimilco  30  Jun  (RCP), 
where  a Yellow-crowned  Night-Heron  was 
seen  27  Jun  (RW).  An  imm.  Mississippi 
Kite  circling  over  Parque  El  Haya,  Xalapa, 
Ver.  1 Jun  (AM,  JM)  was  a late  migrant. 
Two  female  Northern  Harriers  were  in  the 
Lerma  marshes,  Mex.  3 Jun  (MR).  A Spotted 
Sandpiper  in  alternate  plumage  was  at  Lago 
PMzcuaro,  Mich.  25  Jul  (MR,  MC  et  al.). 

A Eurasian  Collared-Dove,  furnishing 
the  first  record  for  the  Distrito  Federal,  was 
at  the  intersection  of  Avenidas  499  & 414  in 
San  Juan  de  Aragon  3 Jun,  and  another  was 
at  San  Juan  de  los  Lagos,  Jal.  28  Jul  (HGdS). 
Additionally,  at  least  4 were  at  Perote,  Ver. 
and  4 at  Tehuacan,  Pue.  20  Jul  (AM,  JM). 
A Mangrove  Cuckoo  was  discovered  below 
Nuevo  Jerusalen/Tacambaro,  Mich.  26  Jul 
(MC  et  al.) . This  is  yet  another  location  within 
the  Balsas  R.  drainage  where  this  species  has 
been  found  through  the  summer  months;  the 
other  locations  were  Taxco,  Gue.  and  near 
Cuernavaca,  Mor.  A Rufous  Hummingbird 
was  an  early  southbound  arriver  to  Puebla, 
found  5.5  km.  e.  of  Azumbilla  23  Jun  (ph. 
AM,  ph.  JM).  Unusual  at  this  elevation  and 
interior  location,  a Ringed  Kingfisher  was 
at  a nest  burrow  below  Nuevo  Jerusalen/ 
Tacambaro,  Mich.  26  Jul  (MC  et  al);  this  is 
another  species  that  is  a possible  summer- 
only  resident  only  in  the  Balsas  R.  drainage. 
A male  American  Kestrel  was  at  the  Cantona 
ruins,  Pue.  3 Jun  (ph.  JM,  ph.  AM),  another 


was  e.  of  Tlachichuca,  and  at  least  2 more 
were  between  Tlachichuca  and  Guadalupe 
Victoria,  Pue.  23  Jul  QM,  AM);  these  records 
and  others  in  the  Perote  valley  suggest  a 
resident  population.  A pair  of  Peregrine 
Falcons  was  seen  above  Viaducto  and 
Insurgentes,  D.E  6-18  Jul  (HGdS,  MPV). 

A Social  Flycatcher  was  discovered  at 
Parque  Ecologico  Xochimilco  27  Jun  (ph. 
FG,  AMH,  RW),  and  presumably  the  same 
individual  was  rediscovered  there  30  Jun 
(RCP).  Twelve  Dwarf  Vireos,  a high  count, 
were  calling  along  a one-km  stretch  of  scrub 
located  5.5  km  e.  of  Azumbilla  22  Jul  (ph. 
AM,  ph.  JM).  South  of  their  known  summer 
range,  2 male  Phainopeplas  were  2 km  n.  of 
Tepeyehualco,  Pue.,  and  5 more  were  s.  of 
the  Cantona  ruins,  Pue.  3 Jun  (ph.  AM,  JM). 
Only  the  2nd  record  for  Puebla,  a pair  of 
Oaxaca  Sparrows  was  observed  performing 
distraction  displays  5.5  km  e.  of  Azumbilla 
20  Jul  (ph.  JM,  AM).  An  unseasonable 
(summering?)  Lincoln’s  Sparrow  was 
mist-netted  near  Minatitlan,  Ver.  27  Jun 
(ph.  PLM).  Seven  female  Yellow-headed 
Blackbirds  were  seen  in  the  Lerma  marshes, 
Mex.  3 Jun  (MR). 

Contributors  (area  compilers  in  boldface): 
Rafael  Calderon  Parra,  Michael  Carmody 
Falco  Garcia,  Hector  Gomez  de  Silva,  Amy 
McAndrews,  Alejandro  Melendez  Herrada, 
Jorge  Montejo,  Pedro  Luis  Mucino,  Raul 
Padilla  Calderon,  Monica  Perez  Villafana, 
Proyecto  Sal  a Pajarear  El  Tamarindo,  Mike 
Rodegerdts,  Mark  Robbins,  Jajean  Rose, 
Stephanie  Schubel,  Richard  Wilson. 

SOUTHERN  MEXICO 

A male  Gadwall  was  at  Laguna  Manialtepec, 
Oax.  28  Jun  (ph.  JR),  presumably  a 
summering  individual.  An  out-of-season 
imm.  Cooper’s  Hawk  was  at  Canon  Sabino, 
sw.  of  Santa  Maria  Tecomovaca,  Oax.  22 
Jul  (AM,  JM).  An  Elf  Owl  was  heard  near 
the  cabins  at  Canon  Sabino,  sw.  of  Santa 
Maria  Tecomovaca,  Oax.  22  Jul  OM,  AM); 
very  few  records  of  this  species  exist  for  the 
state,  and  this  encounter  might  represent 
the  first  for  Oaxaca  in  the  summer  season. 
One  imm.  male  and  4 female  Broad-tailed 
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Hummingbirds  were  near  San  Cristobal 
de  las  Casas,  Chis.  29-30  Jul  (ph.  FA);  this 
species  has  been  encountered  in  the  summer 
season  in  San  Cristobal  previously,  with  2 
males  reported  feeding  on  thistle  flowers 
19  Jul  2009  (PB,  MC  et  al.),  but  its  status 
here  otherwise  is  unknown.  At  least  12  Cliff 
Swallows  were  observed  flying  between 
two  fields  and  a few  houses  from  a PEMEX 
station  at  the  w.  end  of  San  Cristobal  de  las 
Casas,  Chis.  5 Jun  (MC  et  al.);  10,  along  with 
5 Cave  Swallows,  were  seen  collecting  mud 
along  on  the  e.  end  of  the  city  (FA,  MC  et 
al.).  This  species  was  first  identified  nesting 
in  San  Cristobal  in  Jun  2007  (ph.  FA),  and 
since  that  time,  several  active  colonies  have 
been  found  throughout  the  city. 

Contributors  (area  compilers  in  boldface): 
Francesca  Albini,  Peter  Bono,  Michael 
Carmody,  Amy  Me  Andrews,  Jorge  Montejo, 
Jajean  Rose. 

YUCATAN  PENINSULA 

A few  Blue-winged  Teal  remained  after  their 
usual  departure  in  May,  with  2 reported 
at  Celestun,  Yuc.  24  jun  (AD)  and  one  on 
Cozumel,  Q.  Roo  26  Jun  (MW).  A pair  of 
Crane  Hawks  was  present  at  Presidente  Juarez 
in  Q.  Roo,  40  km  se.  of  Chunhuhub,  9 Jul 
(WS).  Three  American  Coots  were  observed 
3 Jul  in  a flooded  field  near  Moctezuma,  25 
km  s.  of  El  Cuyo,  Yuc.  (EB),  while  4 American 
Avocets  in  alternate  plumage  appeared  to  be 


spending  the  summer  in  the  coastal  lagoon 
system  4 km  w.  of  Santa  Clara  on  the  n. 
coast  of  Yucatm,  where  seen  15  Jul  (BM, 
RM).  A Blue  Ground-Dove  was  heard  calling 
at  a waterhole  in  the  estuary  at  Celestun  1 7 


Jul  (AD),  the  hrst  report  of  the  species  for 
that  area.  Almost  20  years  after  MacKinnon 
identified  a Black-faced  Antthrush  in  thick 
brush  15  km  s.  of  El  Cuyo  in  the  Ria  Lagartos 
Biosphere  Reserve,  another  was  observed  14 
Jul  at  Rancho  San  Miguel  20  km  sw.  of  El 
Cuyo  (EB);  this  is  the  westernmost  record  of 
the  species  within  the  state  of  Yucatan.  Eour 
Fork-tailed  Flycatchers  were  seen  together 
in  a pasture  at  Presidente  Juarez  9 Jul  (WS), 
a date  that  seems  incorrect  for  migrants. 

Several  thousand  Purple  Martins  were 
present  at  Punta  Pajaros  in  the  middle  of  the 
coast  of  the  Sian  Ka’an  Biosphere  Reserve 
20-21  Jun,  and  none  were  there  the  morning 
of  22  Jun  OP);  although  the  species  is  known 


to  pass  through  some  years  in  Jun,  normally 
such  a large  flock  is  not  present  until  Aug. 
The  hrst  migrant  warblers  reported  were  in 
a Casuarina  tree  at  Las  Coloradas,  Yuc.  18 
Jul,  among  them  a Black-and-white  Warbler 


and  a Prothonotary  Warbler  QB,  LG).  Other 
migrant  warblers  were  seen  at  El  Eden  in  n. 
Q.  Roo  during  the  last  week  of  Jul  (AP). 

Contributors  (area  compiler  in  boldface): 
Evan  Barrientes,  Joyn  Bryan,  Alexander  Dzib, 
Leonardo  Guerrero,  Barbara  MacKinnon, 
Rodrigo  Migoya,  Alejandro  Pacheco,  Jose 
Patron,  Waldemar  Santamaria,  Mike  Wease. 
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Summer  is  an  excellent  time  of  year  to 
visit  some  of  the  areas  in  the  Region 
that  are  still  poorly  known  ornithologi- 
cally.  The  allure  of  migration  is  over,  if  only 
for  a brief  period,  and  the  waves  of  tourists 
at  well-known,  readily  accessible  destinations 
have  passed.  Panama  resident  Venicio  Wilson 


took  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  visit 
Estero  Salado  and  Rio  Guazaro,  two  seldom- 
visited  areas  on  the  Caribbean  side  of  Veraguas 
Province.  While  there,  he  was  rewarded  with 
a number  of  species  not  previously  reported 
from  northern  Veraguas,  the  most  signih- 
cant  of  which  are  detailed  in  this  report. 

Similarly,  Manfred  Bienert  and 
his  colleagues  were  richly  re- 
warded for  their  mid-summer 
expeditions  to  Salinas  Grandes 
and  the  Playitas-Moyua-Teco- 
mapa  lagoon  complex  on  Nica- 
ragua’s Pacific  slope  this  summer.  An  explora- 
tion of  the  south  slope  of  Pico  Bonito  National 
Park  in  Honduras  also  contributed  many  new 
locality  records,  the  most  exciting  of  which  are 
included  in  this  report. 

Least  Storm-Petrel  was  recorded  for  only 
the  second  time  in  Nicaragua  this  season,  and 
Pomarine  Jaeger,  long  overdue,  was  recorded 


Central  America  § 

for  the  first  time  in  Honduras.  Also  new  for 
Honduras  was  a Slaty-backed  Forest-Falcon 
found  in  the  rainforests  of  the  Moskitia,  where 
it  is  likely  resident.  Plain-brown  Woodcreep- 
ers  were  rediscovered  in  Honduras,  where  last 
recorded  in  1887.  Other  highlights  this  sum- 
mer included  Honduras’s  first  documented 
Harpy  Eagle  nest,  the  first  photographically 
documented  records  of  Clapper  Rail  in  Cos- 
ta Rica,  Nicaragua’s  second  record  of  Snowy 
Plover,  and  what  may  be  North  America’s 
southernmost  breeding  record  of  Least  Tern, 
also  in  Nicaragua.  Interestingly,  the  Clapper 
Rails  have  been  assigned  to  a South  American 
subspecies  rather  than  one  of  the  subspecies 
found  farther  north. 

Abbreviations:  P-M-T  (Playitas-Moyua-Teco- 
mapa,  a three  lagoon  Ramsar  site  complex 
in  Matagalpa  Province,  Nicaragua),  T.A.B.R. 
(Tawahka-Asangni  Biosphere  Reserve,  Gra- 
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A rare  sight  in  most  of  Central  America,  this  Masked  Duck 
was  at  the  Playitas-Moyua-Tecomapa  lagoon  complex  in 
Matagalpa  Province,  Nicaragua  on  2 June  2012.  Photo- 
graph by  Manfred  Bienert. 


A small  population  of  Clapper  Rails  was  discovered  in 
northwestern  Costa  Rica  a little  mare  than  a decade  ago.  Until 
recently  (a  pair  v«s  observed  in  Honduras  in  2010),  these  were 
the  only  reports  from  the  Pacific  coast  of  Central  America.  On 
21  July  2012,  at  least  two  were  found  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Tempisque  River  in  Guanacaste  Province.  The  following  day, 
one  (seen  here)  of  at  least  three  present  was  photographed. 
Interestingly,  the  bird  responded  to  a recording  made  in  south- 
western Ecuador.  An  examination  of  the  photographs,  coupled 
with  the  vocal  information,  suggest  the  Costa  Rican  birds  are 
most  likely  representatives  of  a South  American  subspecies. 
Photograph  by  Jason  Horn. 

das  a Dios  Department,  Honduras),  U.O.C.R. 
(Union  de  Ornitologos  de  Costa  Rica  website). 

TiNAMOUS  THROUGH  HAWKS 

Rarely  reported  anywhere  in  Honduras, 
Thicket  Tinamous  were  heard  at  three  sites 
in  s.  Francisco  Morazdn  this  summer.  One  was 
at  Sicatacare  (1200  m elevation)  13  Jun  (RJ, 
JVD);  2 were  duetting  15  Jun  near  Montana 
de  Isopo  at  1450  m elevation  QVD);  and  2 
were  calling  at  Laguna  Villa  Royal  6 Jul  (RJ, 
JVD).  In  Nicaragua,  4 Blue-winged  Teal  ob- 
served at  Salinas  Grandes,  Leon  17  Jun  (MB) 


may  have  been  late  migrants  or  summering 
birds.  Of  the  relatively  few  resident  waterfowl 
species  in  the  Region,  the  secretive  Masked 
Duck  is  rare,  locally  distributed,  and  generally 
poorly  known.  Therefore,  one  seen  at  P-M-T 
2 Jun  (ph.  MB)  is  worth  noting.  Much  less  se- 
cretive, a Ruddy  Duck  observed  swimming  in 
open  water  at  P-M-T  2-3  Jun  (RB,  MB)  was 
unseasonable,  as  the  species  is  not  known  to 
breed  in  Nicaragua. 

In  Guatemala,  4 Northern  Bobwhites  heard 
near  Nenton,  Huehuetenango  23  Jul  (v.r.  JPC) 
confirms  the  presence  of  that  population.  Two 
Black-eared  Wood-Quail  on  5 Jun,  one  on  7 
Jun,  and  2 on  9 Jun  on  the  s.  slope  of  Pico 
Bonito  N.E  (all  v.r.,  CF)  extend  the  range  of 
this  rare  species  westward  into  Atlantida.  Pre- 
viously reported  in  Nicaragua  only  once,  a 
single  Least  Storm-Petrel  was  seen  from  Los 
Farallones,  about  1 km  offshore,  15  Jul  (RJ, 
JVD).  These  rocky  islets  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Gulf  of  Fonseca  deserve  further  investigation 
as  a possible  petrel  nesting  site.  Thirty-seven 
Wood  Storks  observed  23  Jun  (VW)  at  Estero 
Salado,  a seldom-explored  area  about  10  km 
e.  of  Calvevora  on  the  Caribbean  slope  of  Pan- 
ama, provided  the  first  record  for  n.  Veraguas. 

Surely  due  to  poor  coverage  in  the  Gulf  of 
Fonseca,  few  observations  of  Blue-footed  Boo- 
by in  Honduras  have  been  published.  Possibly 
just  the  2nd  country  record,  2 were  at  Cedeno, 
Choluteca  1 Jul  (MM);  5 were  seen  at  Amapala, 
Valle  7 Jul  (ph,  JVD,  RJ).  The  species  is  be- 
lieved to  be  present  year-round  in  the  area, 
however,  with  numerous  reports  known  from 
the  El  Salvador  and  Nicaragua  portions  of  the 
Gulf.  A single  American  White  Peli- 
can at  Berberia  wetlands,  Choluteca 
21  Jul  (ph.  RG,  OD)  probably  sum- 
mered in  the  Region.  In  Nicaragua, 

Pinnated  Bitterns  were  seen  at  sev- 
eral sites  where  not  previously  re- 
ported. On  2 Jun,  8 were  seen  at 
P-M-T:  5 at  Moyua  Lagoon  (MB) 
and  3 at  Las  Playitas  Lagoon  (MB, 

LC,  GD).  One  was  observed  at  Las 
Plaptas  Lagoon  3 jun  (GD,  LC, 

RB),  2 were  there  8 Jun  (RB,  GD, 

LC),  and  one  was  there  29  Jul  (GD, 

LD,  DH).  One  observed  at  Lago  de 
Apanas,  Jinoiega  29  Jul  (1000  m el- 
evation; GD,  LC,  DH)  represented  a 
new  locality  and  elevational  record. 

A Green  Ibis  at  Laguna  de  Bacalar, 

Gracias  a Dios  22  Jun  (DG,  MM, 

EL)  was  noteworthy  for  the  n.  coast 
of  Honduras.  Singles  were  at  Estero 
Salado  23  & 25  Jun  (VW),  a first 
for  n.  Veraguas. 

A King  Vulture,  a species  now 
rare  in  s.  Honduras,  was  seen  21 


Jul  near  Sabana  Grande,  Francisco  Morazdn 
(JVD),  Pearl  Kite  has  recently  expanded  its 
range  northward  on  the  Pacific  slope  into 
Honduras  and  El  Salvador;  however,  one  in 
Costa  Rica  near  Javillos  de  San  Carlos,  Ala- 
juela  19  Jul  (U.O.C.R.,  MC)  was  in  the  Carib- 
bean lowlands,  where  there  are  few  records. 
In  Honduras,  a Crested  Eagle  was  noteworthy 
at  T.A.B.R.  4 Jun  (RG,  ph.  OD,  AA).  The  big 
news  in  Honduras,  however,  was  an  active 
nest  of  Harpy  Eagle  discovered  in  Patuca  N.E, 
Olancho,  near  the  Nicaragua  border  in  Jun 
(HD,  jide  DMe;  more  information  -will  be  pub- 
lished elsewhere). 

RAILS  THROUGH  TERNS 

Spotted  Rail  is  seldom  reported  in  the  Region 
away  from  a few  established  localities.  A road- 
killed  bird  was  found  next  to  a flooded  rice 
field  in  Taboga,  Guanacaste,  a lowland  agri- 
cultural area  sw.  of  Canas  21  Jul  (ph.  JZ,  JH, 
HB).  Up  to  4 Clapper  Rails  were  found  in 
mangroves  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tempisque 
R.,  Guanacaste  21-22  Jul  (ph.  JH,  HB,  JZ); 
although  first  reported  in  Costa  Rica  a little 
over  ten  years  ago,  these  were  the  first  to  be 
photographically  documented.  These  birds 
may  represent  a small  resident  population  that 
has  been  overlooked  until  recently.  Interest- 
ingly, they  responded  to  recordings  made  in 
sw.  Ecuador,  and  their  vocalizations  closely 
matched  those  on  the  recordings.  James  Maley, 
a Clapper  Rail  expert,  opined  that  their  vocal- 
izations, relatively  short  and  broad-based  bill, 
and  dull  grayish-buff  breast  color  were  indica- 
tive of  nominate  longirostris  of  South  America. 


Following  up  on  two  Snowy  Ptowrs  found  at  Salinas  Grandes  on  7 July  2012, 
Manfred  Bienert  found  six  birds  when  he  visited  one  week  later.  Together, 
these  birds  comprised  only  the  second  record  for  Nicaragua  and  the  first 
since  2007.  Photograph  by  Manfred  Bienert. 
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A Double -striped  Thick-knee  seen  on  a sand- 
bar on  Rio  La  Gallega,  8 km  ne.  of  Quepos, 
Puntarenas  3 Jul  (U.O.C.R.,  JC)  was  about  50 
km  s.  of  Jaco,  the  previous  southernmost  lo- 
cality of  record  in  Costa  Rica.  The  species  has 
been  seen  in  this  same  area  since  2009  (JC). 

In  El  Salvador,  an  ad.  American  Colden- 
Plover  in  alternate  plumage  seen  14  Jul  at 
Bocana  Rio  Jiboa,  La  Paz  (AM)  was  an  early 
migrant  or  perhaps  summering.  In  Nicaragua, 
Salinas  Crandes  produced  more  than  its  share 
of  rare  and  unseasonable  shorebirds.  Pro- 
viding only  the  2nd  report  for  Nicaragua,  2 
Snowy  Plovers  were  found  there  7 Jul,  and  6 
were  there  14  Jul  (ph.  MB).  The  only  previous 
report  was  in  Jul  2007  from  Laguna  de  Tisma, 
Masaya.  Following  unprecedented  numbers 
of  American  Avocets  in  Central  America  this 
past  winter,  3 lingered  at  Salinas  Crandes  at 
least  until  17  Jun  (ph.  MB).  Remarkably,  3 
were  seen  23  Jun  at  Cabo  Camaron,  Gracias 
a Dios,  on  the  n.  coast  of  Honduras  (DC,  EL). 
Ten  Greater  Yellowlegs  seen  at  Salinas  Crandes 
17  Jun  and  one  at  El  Guayabo,  Granada  23 
Jun  (both  ph.  MB)  may  have  been  summer- 
ing. A Wandering  Tattler  in  El  Salvador  at  Los 
Cbbanos,  Sonsonate  29  Jul  (ph.  EC)  may  have 
been  an  early  fall  migrant.  Typically,  the  hrst 
fall  migrants  do  not  appear  in  the  Region  un- 
til Aug.  Rare  in  El  Salvador  in  any  season,  a 
juv.  Surfbird  was  seen  at  Bocana  Rio  Jiboa  4 
Jul  (AM).  A Red-necked  Phalarope  at  Salinas 
Crandes  14  Jul  (ph.  MB)  was  likely  an  early 
fall  migrant. 

A Gray-hooded  Gull  found  at  Panama  Vie- 
jo, Panama  City  13  Jul  (ph.  & vt.  LL,  CL,  RBe) 
provided  only  the  7th  record  for  Panama  and 
the  Region.  An  important  Bridled  Tern  colony 
at  Los  Farallones  in  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca,  Ni- 
caragua was  discovered  in  Aug  1994  (Komar, 
O.,  and  W Rodriguez,  Golonial  Waterhirds  19: 
264-267)  but  has  not  been  reported  on  since. 
An  estimated  600  ads.  were  present  there  15 
Jul  (DC,  RJ,  ph.  JVD).  Several  individuals  ap- 
peared to  be  incubating,  and  one  chick  was 
photographed.  A small  colony  of  Least  Terns 
with  15-20  ads.  was  discovered  at  Barra  Muer- 
ta,  Gracias  a Dios  22  Jun  (DC,  EL),  with  breed- 
ing conhrmed  a few  days  later,  making  this 
apparently  the  hrst  breeding  record  for  main- 
land Honduras.  Establishing  the  hrst  breed- 
ing evidence  for  Nicaragua  and  the  southern- 
most for  the  continent,  several  brooding  Least 
Terns,  fledglings,  and  two  nests  (with  one  and 
two  eggs,  respectively)  were  found  at  Salinas 
Crandes  7 Jul  (ph.  MB).  However,  when  next 
visited  14  Jul,  the  nesting  area  was  hooded. 

JAEGERS  THROUGH  WOODCREEPERS 

A second-year  Pomarine  Jaeger  was  2 km  off 
Jeannette  Kawas  N.P.,  Atldntida  21  Jul  (OK, 


Following  exceptional  numbers  of  American  Avocets  reported  in  Central  America  this  past  winter,  at  least  three  (one  shown  here) 
were  still  present  at  Salinas  Grandes  in  Nicaragua  on  the  late  date  of  17  June  2012.  Photograph  by  Manfred  Bienert. 


ph.  PS).  Although  not  unexpected  in  the  w. 
Caribbean  as  a non-breeding  visitor,  the  spe- 
cies had  not  been  documented  previously  in 
Honduras.  Mainland  records  of  the  insular 
White-crowned  Pigeon  in  the  Region  are  few, 
and  almost  all  are  from  the  outer  coast.  One 
observed  at  Corozal  Town  14  Jun  (ph.  NW),  at 
the  base  of  Corozal  Bay,  furnished  a new  local- 
ity record  for  Belize.  Seemingly  out  of  place,  a 
Striped  Owl  was  observed  at  1030  m elevation 
at  Laguna  Villa  Royal,  Sabana  Grande,  Francis- 
co Morazdn  1 1 Jul  (ph.  JVD).  This  site  is  birded 
frequently,  and  the  owl  was  not  seen  again.  An 
Oilbird  feather  found  on  the  forest  hoor  at 
1650  m in  Montserrat  de  Coronado,  San  Jose 
21  Jun  (U.O.C.R.,  AC)  conhrmed  this  species’ 
presence  in  the  Volcan  Irazu/Turrialba  massif 
in  Costa  Rica’s  Cordillera  Central.  Providing 
only  the  4th  record  for  Cerro  de  la  Muerte, 
at  least  2 vocalizing  Oilbirds  were  spotlight- 
ed while  visiting  fruiting  wild  avocado  trees 
in  Paraiso  del  Quetzal,  San  Jose  (2750  m)  10 
Jul  (]Z,  KEa,  VC).  Despite  the  spate  of  recent 
records,  the  Oilbird  remains  a very  rare  and 
enigmatic  species  in  Costa  Rica. 

In  Panama,  a Bronzy  Hermit  at  Estero  Sal- 
ado  23  Jun  (VW)  was  the  hrst  to  be  reported 
in  n.  Veraguas.  A Brown  Violetear  that  visited 
hummingbird  feeders  at  250  m at  Green  Hills 
Butterhy  Ranch,  Gayo  13  Jun  QM)  was  quite  a 
surprise.  Although  a fairly  common  resident 
in  the  Maya  Mts.  above  900  m,  the  only  previ- 
ous summer  record  of  the  species  in  the  Belize 
lowlands  was  established  more  than  a century 
ago,  in  Jul  1905.  A Stripe-tailed  Humming- 
bird at  500  m in  the  Colon  Mts.,  T.A.B.R.,  n. 
of  Krausirpe  4 Jun  (RG,  OD,  AA)  was  at  an 
unusually  low  elevation.  Two  Green-fronted 
Hummingbirds  were  seen  near  Nenton,  Hue- 
huetenango  23  Jul  (ph.  JPC),  conhrming  the 
species’  presence  in  this  part  of  Guatemala. 


On  7 Juljf  201 2 at  Salinas  Grandes,  Manfred  Bienert 
obtained  the  first  breeding  record  of  Least  Tern  in  Nicaragua 
and  the  southernmost  for  North  America  when  he  located 
two  nests,  several  fledglings,  and  brooding  adults.  How- 
ever, when  he  returned  a week  later  the  nesting  area  was 
flooded.  Photograph  by  Manfred  Bienert. 

A Tody  Motmot  heard  in  dry  forest  on  Gerro 
Guanacaure,  Choluteca  21  Jul  (RG,  OD)  appar- 
ently represents  a hrst  record  for  s.  Honduras. 

A Slaty-backed  Forest-Falcon  calling  in 
the  Colon  Mts.,  T.A.B.R.  5 Jun  (RG,  OD)  pro- 
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vided  the  first  Honduras  record.  Honduras’s 
2nd  Yellow-headed  Caracara  made  a brief 
appearance  at  Laguna  Villa  Royal,  Sabana 
Grande  29  Jul  (RJ,  ph.  JVD).  Among  the  firsts 
for  seldom-birded  n,  Veraguas  in  Panama  were 
a Yellow-headed  Caracara  observed  at  Estero 
Salado  23  Jun  (VW)  and  an  Orange-breasted 
Falcon  observed  the  same  day  near  a sea  cliff 
at  Estero  Salado  (ph.  LS,  VW).  The  latter  was 
not  only  the  first  reported  from  the  w.  Carib- 
bean slope  but  the  first  for  any  coastal  locality 
in  Panama.  Red-lored  Parrot,  a common  main- 
land species,  had  not  been  recorded  on  any  of 
the  Belize  cays  prior  to  this  year.  First  reported 
by  locals  on  Caye  Caulker  in  early  May,  2 birds 
were  confinned  visually  2 Jun+  (J&DB).  Rare- 


Jaegers  are  not  infrequent  summer  visitors  to  the  Carib- 
bean; nevertheless,  few  jaegers  seen  on  the  Honduran 
coast  have  been  identified.  This  second-cycle  Pomarine 
Jaeger,  seen  2 kilometers  offshore  of  Jeannette  Kawas 
National  Park  on  21  July  2012,  allowed  close  study  by  boat 
after  it  had  chased  a Magnificent  Frigatebird  for  several 
minutes.  It  provided  the  first  documented  record  of  the 
species  for  Honduras.  Photograph  by  Paul Stufkens. 


ly  reported  in  Honduras,  a Russet  Antshrike 
was  in  the  Colon  Mts.  section  of  the  T.A.B.R.  5 
Jun  (RG,  OD,  AA).  Also  rare  in  Honduras,  and 
not  previously  reported  in  Gracias  a Dios,  indi- 
vidual Long-tailed  Woodcreepers  were  noted 
1 Jun  several  km  n.  of  the  village  of  Krausirpe 
and  also  in  the  Colon  Mts.,  T.A.B.R.  4 Jun 
(RG,  OD,  AA).  Not  reported  since  a specimen 
was  collected  in  1887  along  the  Nicaraguan 
border.  Plain-brown  Woodcreepers  were  re- 
discovered in  Honduras  3 & 4 Jun.  At  least  4 
individuals  were  detected  over  the  two  days  in 
the  Colon  Mts.,  all  attending  ant  swarms  (RG, 
OD,  AA). 

COTINGAS  THROUGH  COWBIRDS 

of  interest  were  2 male  Snowy  Cotingas  sev- 
eral km  n.  of  Krausirpe  village,  T.A.B.R.  31 
May;  another  male  was  photographed  along 
the  base  of  the  Colon  Mts.  3 Jun  (RG,  ph. 
OD,  AA).  A male  White-ruffed  Manakin  in  the 
Colon  Mts.  4 Jun  (500  m)  provided  the  first 
record  for  T.A.B.R.  (RG,  OD,  AA).  A Common 
Raven  observed  at  close  range  flying  over  the 
road  between  Yali  and  Condega,  Jinotega  9 Jun 
(LC)  was  26  km  w.  of  where  another  raven  was 
seen  three  years  earlier  by  the  same  observer. 
This  species  is  declining  in  Nicaragua  and  is 
now  seldom  reported.  Brown  Creeper  reaches 
its  s.  limit  in  the  pine-oak  forests  of  Nicara- 
gua’s n.  mts.,  where  there  are  very  few  recent 
reports.  Three  were  seen  at  1600  m at  Finca 
Las  Brisas  del  Mogoton,  Nueva  Segovia  10  Jun 
(RB,  LC,  GD). 

In  Honduras,  3 White-throated  Magpie- 
Jays  sjust  w.  of  the  Aguan  Valley,  along  Rio 
San  Lorenzo,  Yoro  3 Jun  (CF)  made  a first  re- 
cord for  the  department.  A pair  of  Unicolored 
Jays,  representing  just  the  4th  known  popula- 
tion for  Honduras  and  a first  record  for  the 
department,  was  discovered  on  the  s.  side 
of  Pico  Bonito  N.R,  Atlantida  6 Jun  (v.r.,  ph. 

CF).  Ten  Sedge  Wrens 
in  Quetzaltenango, 
Quetzaltenango  22  Jul 
(ph.  JPC)  established 
a high  count  at  this 
site  in  w.  Guatemala. 
Stripe-breasted  Wrens 
were  detected  almost 
daily  in  T.A.B.R.  1-5 
Jun  (RG,  OD,  AA);  this 
species  was  first  docu- 
mented in  Honduras 
in  2004,  when  a pair 
was  discovered  in  this 
same  reserve.  Previous- 
ly known  in  Honduras 
only  from  a few  sites  in 
Choluteca  and  Francisco 
Morazdn,  a Fan-tailed 


Warbler  was  detected  in  mature  semi-decid- 
uous  forest  at  Atima,  Santa  Barbara  24-25  Jul 
(MM,  DG).  The  Atima  site  is  closer  to  (and 
perhaps  contiguous  with)  known  populations 
in  El  Salvador  and  Guatemala  than  to  the  pop- 
ulation in  s.  Honduras. 

Rufous-winged  Tanager  is  a rare  bird  in 
Honduras;  thus,  a male  and  female  seen  with 
a large  mid-story  mixed-species  flock  at  the 
summit  of  the  Colon  Mts.,  T.A.B.R.  5 Jun 
(RG,  OD,  AA)  was  unexpected.  Grayish  Salta- 
tor  continues  to  expand  its  range  southward 
along  both  slopes  of  Costa  Rica.  Indicative  of 
this  trend  was  one  found  at  Palmar  Sur,  Pun- 
tarenas  5-6  Jul  (DMa).  Other  than  one  record 
from  San  Vito  near  the  Panama  border,  this 
marks  the  southernmost  occurrence  of  the 
species  in  the  Pacific  lowlands.  Three  Ruddy- 
breasted Seedeaters  were  seen  in  P-M-T  2 Jun 
(MB),  and  6 were  there  8 Jun  (LC,  GD,  RB). 
Even  though  the  species  occurs  in  Nicaragua’s 
Pacific  lowlands,  it  had  not  previously  been 
reported  from  this  site.  A female  Summer  Tan- 
ager observed  perched  atop  a dead  pine  in  San 
Rafael  del  Norte,  Jinotega  on  the  unseasonable 
date  of  20  Jul  (LC,  MB)  did  not  move  during 
the  15  minutes  it  was  under  observation.  It 
may  have  been  an  ill  or  injured  bird  unable 
to  migrate  northward  the  previous  spring;  fall 
migrants  typically  do  not  arrive  in  the  Region 
until  Sep.  Providing  another  first  for  n.  Vera- 
guas was  a Bronzed  Cowbird  observed  along 
the  Rio  Guazaro,  about  15  km  e.  of  Calvevora 
24Jun(VW). 

Contributors  (country  coordinators  in  bold- 
face): Alex  Alvarado,  George  Angehr  (Pan- 
ama), Harry  Barnard,  Rob  Batchelder,  Rob 
Behrstock  (RBe),  Jim  and  Dorothy  Beveridge, 
Manfred  Bienert,  John  Paul  Cahill,  Alvaro  Cer- 
das, Liliana  Chavarria  (Nicaragua),  Johan 
Chaves,  Enrique  Choussy  Mario  Cordoba, 
Herber  Dohlen,  Georges  Duriaux,  Olivia  Diaz, 
Kevin  Easley  (KEa),  Knut  Eisermann  (Guate- 
mala), Carlos  Funes,  Robert  Gallardo,  Daniel 
Germer  (Honduras),  David  Hille,  Jason  Horn, 
Roselvy  Juarez  (El  Salvador),  Lee  Jones  (Be- 
lize), Oliver  Komar,  Cindy  Lieurance,  Leslie 
Lieurance,  Esdras  Lopez  Mejia,  Daniel  Mar- 
tinez (DMa),  Mayron  Mejia,  Jan  Meerman, 
Alvaro  Moises,  David  Medina  (DMe),  Darien 
Montanez  (Panama),  Paul  Stufkens,  Lider  Su- 
cre, John  van  Dort,  Nathaniel  Wander,  Venicio 
Wilson,  Jim  Zook  (Costa  Rica).  O 


H.  Lee  Jones,  3 Ogaldez  Street,  Punta  Gorda, 

Belize,  (bzbirdman@gmail.com) 

Oliver  Komar,  Zamorano  University, 

Department  of  Environment  and  Development  Studies, 
Km  35,  Carretera  a Danli,  Francisco  Morazan, 

Honduras,  (okomar@zamorano.edu) 


Honduras's  second  Yellow-headed  Caracara,  and  first  documented  by  photograph,  was  a one- 
day  wonder  at  Laguna  Villa  Royal,  Sabana  Grande  29  July  2012.  Photograph  by  John  van  Dort. 
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Summer  in  the  Region  is  usually  quiet 
for  bird  activity  particularly  when  early 
tropical  cyclones  rip  through  the  is- 
lands. Only  Chris,  an  extra-tropical  storm, 
was  a brief  threat  in  mid-June  to  Bermuda. 
Intrepid  birders  sometimes  venture  to  sea 
in  search  of  pelagic  species;  this  season’s 
cruises  on  the  R/V  Atlantic  Explorer  from 
the  Bermuda  Institute  for  Ocean  Sciences 
(BIOS)  produced  several  records  of  note  (Ta- 
ble 1).  Summer’s  surprises  included  several 
very  early  migrants,  probably  indicators  of 
changes  in  the  global  environment. 

WATERFOWL  THROUGH  TERNS 

A Black-bellied  Whistling-Duck  at  Mare 
Anse  Laborde,  Anse-Bertrand,  Guadeloupe 
23  Jun  (FD)  was  locally  quite  rare;  it  was  not 
identified  to  subspecies  but  could  have  been 
either  the  nominate  (northern)  or  southern 
discolor.  Two  West  Indian  Whistling-Ducks 
were  reported  from  Etang  Anse-a-Veau,  Nip- 
pes,  Haiti  7 Jul  (SC);  5 were  at  Santo  Do- 
mingo, Dominican  Republic  8 Jul  (AMo). 
The  Canada  Goose  that  left  Treasure  Cay, 
Abaco,  Bahamas  in  Apr  returned  in  Jun  and 
remained  through  the  season  (EB).  Two  male 
Wood  Ducks  were  present  on  Tucker’s  Point 
G.C.,  Bermuda  1-30  Jun  (AD).  The  first 
summer  report  of  Blue-winged  Teal  was  of  8 
birds  on  Otto  Watler’s  property.  Grand  Cay- 
man 24  Jul  (PDa).  Some  200  White-cheeked 
Pintails  at  Laguna  de  Punta  de  Aguilas,  La 
Altagracia,  Dominican  Republic  in  Jun  QC, 
MdC)  made  a good  count  of  this  locally 
threatened  species.  A female  Ring-necked 
Duck  seen  at  Blue  Shark  G.C.,  New  Provi- 
dence 6 Jun  and  14  Jul  was  perhaps  in- 
jured (TH,  PD;  WP).  A Masked  Duck  was 
at  Bois  Jolan,  Guadeloupe  22  Jul  (ED,  ED). 
Two  Ruddy  Ducks  were  noted  at  Laguna  de 


Punta  de  Aguilas,  La  Altagracia,  Dominican 
Republic  24  Jun  QO-  Pied-billed  Grebes 
nested  successfully  at  Hobby  Horse  L.,  New 
Providence,  Bahamas  (LH,  WP,  PD,  LL). 

The  last  fledgling  Bermuda  Petrel  depart- 
ed Nonsuch  1.  27  Jun  QM)-  The  2011-2012 
breeding  season  had  101  nesting  pairs  and 
57  successfully  fledged  chicks.  A Black- 
capped  Petrel  was  seen  16  km  off  Munjack 
Cay,  Abaco  23  Jun  (EB).  Pelagic  species  seen 
frequently  to  the  ne.  of  Abaco  in  Jun  (EB, 
SR,  JH)  included  Cory’s  Shearwater  (high 
count  10  on  12  Jun),  Great  Shearwater 
(high  count  4 on  12  Jun),  and  Audubon’s 
Shearwater  (high  count  80  on  15  Jun),  plus 
one  Wilson’s  Storm-Petrel;  White-tailed 
Tropicbird  and  Brown  Booby  were  seen  on 
multiple  dates.  An  Audubon’s  Shearwater 
was  off  Cooper’s  Pt.,  Bermuda  9 Jun  (PW). 
Seawatchers  in  Guadeloupe  at  Pointe  des 
Chateaux  saw  a Sooty  Shearwater  3 Jun  and 
4 Great  Shearwaters  and  a Cory’s  Shearwa- 
ter 6 Jun  (FD).  An  imm.  Magnificent  Frig- 
atebird  first  seen  over  Hamilton  Harbour 
29  Jun  (AC)  was  at  various  locations  in 
Bermuda  through  5 Jul.  A male  Magnificent 
Frigatebird  was  at  various  Bermuda  loca- 
tions 3 Jul  (AP).  A Masked  Booby  was  noted 
lingering  at  colony  site  at  Cayo  Alcaraza,  off 
Culebra,  Puerto  Rico  30  Jun  (JS).  An  imm. 
Brown  Booby  lingered  near  Cooper’s  L,  Ber- 
muda 3 Jul-i-  (LW).  Over  100  Brown  Boobies 
were  on  rocks  n.  of  Booby  Cay,  e.  of  New 
Providence  28  Jul  (OG,fide  CW). 

Glossy  Ibis  is  uncommon  to  rare  in  the 
s.  islands  of  the  Bahama  Archipelago,  so 
one  on  Great  Inagua  6-7  Jun  (NC,  CS,  SJ) 
and  2 on  Grand  Turk  12-15  Jun  (MP)  were 
noteworthy.  Two  American  Flamingos  were 
photographed  at  Osprey  Cay,  Exuma  Cays 
Land  and  Sea  Park  in  late  May  (M65rBC,  fide 
LG),  and  another  was  in  s.  Abaco  16  Jun-i- 
(CS,  AH).  The  American  Flamingo  nesting 
season  on  Great  Inagua  was  unusually 
prolonged  and  successful.  Newly  fly- 
ing young  were  seen  in  Apr,  indicating 
that  nesting  started  in  Dec  2011,  and 
ads.  were  still  laying  eggs  and  young 
were  hatching  as  late  as  Jun.  Some 
50,000  flamingos  were  estimated  on 
the  island;  a count  of  nest  mounds 
was  not  available  (NC). 

Although  shorebird  migration  can 
be  difficult  to  interpret  under  even 
ideal  observational  conditions,  their 
appearance  on  smaller  islands  after 
a period  of  absence  in  spring  usually 
indicates  an  influx  of  southbound 
migrants.  Table  2 (next  page)  illus- 
trates timing  of  apparent  migrants  in 
the  Bahamas  versus  the  Cayman  Is- 


lands to  the  west. 

A Black-necked  Stilt  was  at  Spittal  Pond, 
Bermuda  2-10  Jun  (KR).  A Spotted  Sandpip- 
er at  Spittal  Pond  3 Jul  (MM)  may  have  been 
the  first  shorebird  of  the  fall  to  return  to  Ber- 
muda. In  the  Lesser  Antilles,  shorebirds  at 
Aeroport  Pole  Caraibes,  Guadeloupe  22  Jul 
(ED,  FD)  included  4 Spotted,  6 Pectoral,  and 
2 Stilt  Sandpipers  and  2 Short-billed  Dow- 
itchers.  Laughing  Gulls  in  Bermuda  were 
reported  from  Harrington  Sound,  Hamilton 
Harbour,  and  Cavello  Bay  3 Jul  (AD,  PH). 
Two  Ring-billed  Gulls,  probably  associated 
with  cruise-ship  traffic,  were  seen  at  Cata- 
no,  Puerto  Rico  8 Jun  QSa).  On  16  Jun,  the 
Grand  Bahama  Bird  Group  visited  Peterson 
Cay  N.P  to  post  signs  here  prohibiting  entry 
to  seabird  nesting  areas,  including  nest  sites 
of  over  200  Bridled  Terns  (fide  EG).  Over  30 
Bridled  Terns  also  nested  on  Whale  Cay  in 
the  Sea  of  Abaco  (EB).  On  11  Jun,  a colony  of 
50  Least  Terns  was  discovered  on  the  shore 
road  n.  of  Great  Inagua  airport  (NM),  and 
25+  nested  on  Arawak  Cay,  New  Providence 
(WP,  PD,  LHa,  LL).  An  imm.  Least  Tern  was 
in  Harrington  Sound  2 Jul  (AD)  and  another 
in  Great  Sound,  Bermuda  23  Jul  (PH).  A 
group  of  10  Least  Terns,  including  2 chicks, 
was  noted  at  Frank  Hall  Estates,  Grand  Cay- 
man 27  Jun  (PDa).  A Gull-billed  Tern  was 
seen  at  Grand  Harbour,  Grand  Cayman  30 
Jun  (SM,  CR-S).  A Roseate  Tern  was  in  Har- 
rington Sound  23  Jun  (DBW),  while  another 
remained  near  Rickett’s  L,  Bermuda  1-30 
Jun  (DBW).  A Royal  Tern  was  at  various  lo- 
cations around  Bermuda  26  Jun-4Jul  QM). 
Thirty  Sandwich  Terns  were  seen  on  rocks  w. 
of  Booby  Cay  28  Jul  (OG,  fide  CW).  A Black 
Tern  was  at  Ilet  Blanc,  Sainte-Rose,  Guade- 
loupe 1 Jul  (ED). 

DOVES  THROUGH  BLACKBIRDS 

Eour  White-winged  Doves  plus  2 Yellow- 


Table  1 . Birds  observed  on  the  RA/ Atlantic  Explorer  cruise  _ 

1 7-21  June  201 2,  ca.  100  km  se.  of  Bermuda  (PH,  DBW). 

Species 

Number 

Great  Shearwater 

408 

Cory's  Shearwater 

56 

Manx  Shearwater 

2 

Wilson's  Storm-Petrel 

13 

unidentified  storm-petrel 

2 

White-tailed  Tropicbird 

69 

unidentified  skua 

3 

Gull-billed  Tern 

1 

Common  Tern 

1 
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Table  2.  Comparison  of  shorebird  migration  in  the  Bahamas  and  Cayman  Islands,  June  and  July  2012. 


Spedes  / C ' 

Location  (number  of  birds) 

Observer(s) 

Black-bellied  Plover 

Bahamas:  Abaco/Green  Turtle  Cay 

Grand  Cayman:  Grand  Harbour  (10) 

30 

3 

EB,BB 

PDa 

Semipalmated  Plover 

Bahamas:  Abaco/Green  Turtle  Cay 

Grand  Cayman:  Grand  Harbour  (6) 

30 

20 

EB,BB 

PDa 

Piping  Plover 

Bahamas:  Abaco/Green  Turtle  Cay 

20 

EB,BB 

GreaterYellowlegs 

Grand  Cayman  (1) 

23 

PDa 

Willet 

Grand  Cayman  (1) 

30 

PDa 

Lesser  Yellowlegs 

Bahamas:  New  Providence  (1) 

10 

WP,PD 

Whimbrel 

Grand  Cayman:  Volgunner's  Pond  (1) 

9 

PDa 

Ruddy  Turnstone 

Bahamas:  Abaco/Green  Turtle  Cay 

Grand  Cayman:  Grand  Harbour  (4) 

30 

2 

EB,BB 

PDa 

Red  Knot 

Bahamas:  Abaco/Green  Turtle  Cay 

28 

EB,BB 

Sanderling 

Bahamas:  Abaco/Green  Turtle  Cay 

31 

EB,BB 

Semipalmated  Sandpiper 

Bahamas:  New  Providence  (4) 

WP,PD 

Least  Sandpiper 

Bahamas:  Abaco/Green  Turtle  Cay 

Bahamas:  New  Providence  (6) 

20 

31 

EB,BB 

WP,PD 

Short-billed  Dowitcher 

Bahamas:  Abaco/Green  Turtle  Cay 

Bahamas:  New  Providence  (7) 

30 

21 

EB,BB 

WP,PD 

billed  Cuckoos  were  seen  at  the  farm  at 
Treasure  Cay  31  Jul  (EB),  and  4 Key  West 
Quail-Doves  were  heard  at  Blue  Shark  G.C. 
12  Jul  (CW,  RZ)  Two  Ashy-faced  Owls  were 
seen  near  Carretera  Cano  Hondo,  Domini- 
can Republic  3 Jun  (AMo).  Five  female/ 
young  Bahama  Woodstars  in  s.  Abaco  3 Jul 
and  4 males  at  Treasure  Cay  31  Jul  (EB,  SD) 
reflected  the  separation  of  the  sexes  during 
the  nesting  season.  A Ringed  Kinghsher  was 
at  La  Grande  Riviere  Goyaves,  Guadeloupe 
5 Jul  (ED).  On  New  Providence,  a Belted 
Kinghsher  at  Hobby  Horse  L.  21  Jul  (PD, 
LL,  WP)  and  2 at  Adelaide  Village  31  Jul 
(CW)  were  early.  The  endemic  subspecies 
of  West  Indian  Woodpecker  on  San  Salva- 
dor is  extremely  vulnerable,  and  it  is  always 
reassuring  to  receive  a report  of  it.  Two  were 
seen  near  the  nw.  corner  of  the  island  11-12 


Jun  at  the  same  location  where  White  found 
them  15  years  ago  (WM,  CH,  PM).  At  Trea- 
sure Cay,  2 West  Indian  Woodpeckers  were 
seen  feeding  young  in  a hole  in  a telephone 
pole  that  had  been  occupied  by  European 
Starlings  earlier  in  the  year  (EB).  An  extraor- 
dinarily early  report  of  Yellow-bellied  Sap- 
sucker  at  La  Romana,  Dominican  Republic 
28  Jun  (JR)  was  a great  surprise;  the  species 
normally  arrives  in  October.  A Black-whis- 
kered Vireo  was  singing  from  the  top  of  an 
almond  tree  at  the  Gerace  Research  Center, 
San  Salvador  (JCF,  CH,  ALM,  FF),  where  the 
species  is  very  rare.  Over  30  Bahama  Swal- 
lows were  at  Sandy  Pt.,  Abaco  3 Jul,  some 
nesting  under  the  eaves  of  houses  (EB,  SD). 
A single  Bahama  Swallow  was  at  Blue  Shark 
G.C.  12  Jul  (RZ).  Eleven  apparently  nest- 
ing Cave  Swallows  were  at  Long  Bay  Cave, 


South  Andros  25  Jun  (EB,  LP). 
Warbler  migration  commenced  14 
Jul,  with  2 Black-and-white  War- 
blers in  mangroves  at  Riddell’s  Bay, 
Bermuda  14  Jul  (DBW,  MM) — the 
earliest  fall  records  by  five  days.  A 
Louisiana  Waterthrush  at  Tuckers 
Town  Bay,  Bermuda  26  Jul  QM)  was 
not  far  behind.  A Black-and-white 
Warbler  on  the  Mastic  Trail,  Grand 
Cayman  27  Jul  (SG,  fide  SM)  was 
early  for  that  location.  The  only  mi- 
grant warblers  reported  in  the  Ba- 
hamas during  the  period  were  the 
usual  early  arrivals — Prairie  War- 
bler, Louisiana  Waterthrush,  and 
Yellow-throated  Warbler  (m.ob.). 

A Rufous-collared  Sparrow  was 
along  Ebano  Verde,  a trail  from  the 
visitor  center  to  Casabito,  La  Vega, 
Dominican  Republic  27  Jul  (RH).  A 
Bobolink  was  reported  at  Areceibo, 
Puerto  Rico  30  Jul  (RH). 


Observers  (subregional  editors  in 
boldface):  Betsy  Bracey,  Elwood 
Bracey,  Jeffrey  Climie,  Alison  Co- 
peland, Marcelo  de  Cruz  (MdC), 
Mechelle  & Bill  Cooksey,  Nancy 
Clum,  Sean  Christiansen,  Peter  Davey 
(PDa),  Paul  Dean,  Eric  Delacroix,  Andrew 
Dobson,  Susan  Dougherty,  Frantz  Duzont, 
Juan  Carlos  Fernandez,  Facundo  Franken, 
Lynn  Gape,  Erika  Gates,  Bahamas  Orni- 
thology Group  (OG),  Sara  Gregson,  Chris 
Haney,  Lee  Hanna  (LHa),  Richard  Harris, 
John  Heathcote,  Tony  Hepburn,  Peter  Hop- 
kin,  Linda  Huber,  Alex  Hughes,  Scott  John- 
son, Lionel  Levine,  William  Mackin,  Jeremy 
Madeiros,  Stuart  Mailer,  Neil  McKinney, 
Miguel  Mejias,  Predensa  Moore,  Alcides  L. 
Morales,  Alvaro  Moises  (AMo),  Lewis  Phil- 
lips, Michael  Pienkowski,  William  Pinder, 
Adam  Power,  Jonathan  Reece,  Christine 
Rose-Smyth,  Keith  Rossiter,  Sean  Rune 
(SRu),  Steve  Russell,  Julio  Salgado  OSa),  Jose 
Salguero,  Caroline  Stahala,  Carolyn  Wardle, 
Tony  White,  Paul  Watson,  Lloyd  Webbe,  Da- 
vid Wingate,  Richard  ZainEldeen.  O 


Robert  L.  Norton  (Greater  Antilles),  8960  NE  Waldo  Road, 
Gainesville,  Florida  32609,  (corvus0486@aol.com) 

Anthony  White  (Bahamas  Archipelago),  P.  0.  Box  2531, 
Jackson,  Wyoming  83001,  (spindalisiaaol.com) 

Andrew  Dobson  (Bermuda)  Warwick  Academy, 

117  Middle  Road,  Warwick  PG  01,  Bermuda 
(ADobson@warwickacad.bm) 

Eddie  Massiah  (Lesser  Antilles),  Johnson  Road, 

Fitts  Village,  St.  James,  Barbados,  (ebmassiah@hotmail.com) 


Q A Adelaide's  Warbler  {Setophaga  adeiaidae)  is  now  nesting  in  the  Virgin  Islands,  as 
J/lreported  in  these  pages  recentiy.  Singing  males, and  possibly  females,  were  noted 
in  two  locations  on  opposite  sides  of  a ridge  in  the  w.  of  St.  Thomas  14  Jun  (SRu).  Rune 
first  noted  2 birds  along  a trail  to  Santa  Maria  Bay  on  the  n.  side  and  one  bird  later  the 
same  day  on  the  s.  side  of  the  ridge  along  Perseverance  Bay  trail.  This  marks  the  first 
known  expansion  of  Adelaide's  Warbler  eastward  to  the  Virgin  Islands  from  Culebra  or 
Puerto  Rico  proper.  This  complex  was  recently  split  into  multiple  full  species,  providing 
Barbuda  (S.  subita)  its  only  endemic  and  St.  Lucia  (S.  deHcata)  another  endemic  species. 
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Spring  & Summer  2012  Hawaiian  Islands 


Peter  Donaldson 


Spring  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  is  usu- 
ally a quiet  season  with  few  north- 
bound migrants.  This  spring  pro- 
duced an  amazing  three  new  species  for 
the  Region,  but  the  summer  was  very 
quiet.  Early  March  weather  was  unusually 
active,  with  flooding  rain  and  damaging 
winds  and  even  large  hail  and  tornadoes. 
A rain  gage  on  Maui  Island  recorded  16  cm 
of  rainfall  in  one  hour  on  9 March,  with  5 
cm  falling  in  15  minutes.  A hailstone  mea- 
suring 11.4  cm  fell  on  Oahu  Island  on  9 
March.  The  nasty  weather  kept  observers 
out  of  the  held  and  the  heavy  rain  hlled 
wetlands  from  Kauai  to  Maui.  The  wet 
and  stormy  weather  did  not  reach  Hawaii 
Island.  Stable  weather  with  steady  trade 
winds  persisted  from  mid-March  through 
July.  Windward  areas  ended  July  with  near- 
normal rainfall  for  the  year,  while  leeward 
areas,  especially  on  Maui  and  Hawaii  Is- 
lands, continued  to  suffer  extreme  drought 


conditions.  Observer  coverage  was  good, 
with  an  unusual  number  of  seabird  reports. 

WATERFOWL  THROUGH 
STORM-PETRELS 

There  were  few  reports  of  unusual  waterfowl 
species  or  numbers  through  the  spring  and 
summer.  At  least  3 and  possibly  as  many  as 
6 Black-footed  Albatrosses  were  seen  off  the 
Kona  coast  of  Hawaii  I.  5 Mar  (SY),  a rather 
high  count  for  the  main  Hawaiian  Islands. 
The  Short-tailed  Albatross  (Endangered) 
pair  that  nested  successfully  on  Midway 
Atoll  last  winter  successfully  fledged  a chick 
again.  The  bird  was  last  seen  testing  its 
wings  10  Jun  (ph.  JK).  This  was  only  the 
2nd  Short-tailed  known  to  have  fledged 
anywhere  away  from  the  Japanese  and  Chi- 
nese nesting  islands.  Single  Kermadec  Pe- 
trels were  photographed  at  Kokee,  Kauai  28 
Jun  (JD)  and  at  Kilauea  Point  N.WR.,  Kauai 
late  Jul  (TT).  Kermadecs  are  rare  in  the 
Region  although  they  have  been  reported 


pretty  regularly  from  Kauai  recently,  Kokee, 
in  cen.  Kauai,  is  a very  unusual  location  for 
a petrel.  Good  numbers  of  Hawaiian  Petrels 
(Endangered)  were  reported  from  shore 
watches  on  Kauai  including  an  estimated 
2000  birds  seen  flying  inland  29  May  (OJ), 
A count  of  52  Bulwer’s  Petrels  off  Makahue- 
na  Pt.,  Kauai  is  an  unusually  high  count  for 
any  location  and  is  an  especially  high  num- 
ber to  be  seen  from  shore  (OJ,  AR).  Single 
Bullers  Shearwaters  were  seen  off  Kona  17 
Apr  (RD),  between  Kauai  and  Niihau  I.  18 
May  (OJ,  AR),  and  off  Port  Allen  21  May 
(OJ),  with  2 seen  off  Makahuena  Pt.  20  May 
(OJ,  AW).  Bullers  have  been  reported  more 
frequently  in  recent  years,  but  it  is  unusual 
to  receive  this  many  reports.  Counts  of  160 
Newell’s  Shearwaters  (Threatened)  off  Port 
Allen,  Kauai  and  of  14  Band-rumped  Storm- 
Petrels  between  Kauai  and  Niihau  15  Jun 
are  impressive  (OJ),  but  such  counts  likely 
reflect  the  skill  and  knowledge  of  the  ob- 
servers rather  than  population  increases.  In 
fact,  the  seabirds  nesting  in  the  Kauai  forests 
are  all  in  trouble. 

PLOVERS  THROUGH  PASSERINES 

A Black-bellied  Plover  at  Kawaiele  Bird 
Sanctuary,  Kauai  23  May  QD)  and  a Less- 
er Yellowlegs  on  Molokai  1.  17  & 24  Mar 
(ADY)  were  the  only  ones  reported  over  the 
spring  or  summer.  These  uncommon  but 
regular  migrants  seem  to  have  been  getting 
less  regular  over  the  past  several  years.  One 
of  the  outstanding  rarities  for  the  period  was 
a Surfbird  first  spotted  on  a rocky  ledge  in 
Halona,  Oahu  9 Apr  (ph.  EV).  The  bird,  rep- 


This  Surfbird,  the  first  ever  for  the  Hawaiian  Islands  region,  frequented  a rocky  shelf  at  the  base  of  steep  sea  cliffs.  The  bird  at  least  10-1 5 (here  1 1 ) April  2012  at  Aimakapa  on  the  Big  Island  of 

might  never  have  been  noticed  if  not  for  intrepid  biologists  checking  seabird  nests  in  the  area.  Photograph  by  Eric  VanderWerf.  Hawaii.  Photograph  by  Eric  VanderWerf. 
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The  first  ever  recorded  in  the  Hawaiian  isiands  region,  this  gorgeous  Ihite-winged  Tern  was  ebsen'ed  foraging  actively  at  the 
Kaunakakai  Wastewater  Reclamation  Facility  25  May  (here)  through  8 June  2012.  Photegmph  byfiikme  Dibben-Yomg. 


resenting  a first  record  for  the  Region,  was 
seen  by  many  observers  through  at  least  7 
Jul  (EV).  A Curlew  Sandpiper  that  wintered 
on  Molokai  also  summered  there  (ADY).  A 
Red  Phalarope  was  seen  from  the  n.  shore 
of  Kauai  17  Mar  (OJ),  and  one  was  seen 
from  the  s.  shore  25  Mar  (OJ,  AW).  Curlew 
Sandpipers  are  quite  rare  in  the  Region  but 
have  been  reported  regularly  for  the  past 
several  years.  Red  Phalaropes  are  uncom- 
mon wintering  birds  but  seldom  observed 
from  shore. 

Gulls  remained  quite  scarce,  with  no  re- 
ports of  large  gulls  around  the  main  islands 
in  spring  or  summer.  Two  Franklin’s  Gulls  in 
alternate  plumage  were  observed  at  Aimak- 
apa  Pond,  Hawaii  I.  during  the  2nd  week 
of  Apr  (m.ob.).  Unlike  other  gull  species  in 
the  Region,  Franklin’s  are  most  often  seen 
in  alternate  plumage  in  spring,  thus  north- 
bound migrants.  Far  more  interesting  than 
the  few  gulls  in  the  Region  were  the  terns. 
A Vt^hite-winged  Tern  at  the  Kaunakakai 
Wastewater  Reclamation  Facility  on  Molo- 
kai represents  the  first  record  for  the  Re- 
gion. The  bird  was  first  spotted  25  May  (ph. 
ADY)  and  then  observed  by  many  observ- 
ers until  8 Jun  (ADY).  Single  Arctic  Terns 
in  alternate  plumage  were  seen  off  Kona  17 
Apr  (RD)  and  at  Kawaiele  29  Apr-5  May 
(ph.  OJ,  JL,  TS,  LS).  Arctics  are  uncommon 


migrants,  almost  always  reported  in  spring. 
Quite  surprising  was  another  new  tern  spe- 
cies for  the  Region:  an  Elegant  Tern  at  Ai- 
makapa  was  photographed  10  Apr  (ph.  DD) 
and  remained  through  15  Apr  (RD,  RM,  EV, 
MW,  m.ob.);  it  was  possibly  present  there, 
but  not  identified,  in  late 
Mar  {fide  RD).  Although 
there  are  no  previous 
records  for  the  Region, 
there  is  specimen  from 
Johnston  Atoll  (USNM 
544937;  19  Apr  1969). 
An  ad.  dark-morph  Par- 
asitic Jaeger,  presumably 
another  northbound  mi- 
grant, was  observed  off 
Kona  5 May  (ph.  C.R.C). 

Four  Mourning  Doves 
seen  daily  15-18  May 
(OJ)  on  Lehua  I.  were 
quite  a surprise.  This 
exotic  has  been  estab- 
lished on  the  main  is- 
lands for  some  time,  but 
its  status  remains  poorly 
known,  with  very  few  re- 
cent reports  from  Kauai, 
the  nearest  large  island. 
Rosy- faced  Lovebirds 
are  apparently  becoming 
established  in  residential 
areas  of  s.  Maui  centered 
around  Maui  Meadows 
(F&KS).  A Belted  King- 
fisher was  seen  at  Lo- 


kowaka  Pond,  Hawaii  I.  7 Mar  (DR).  This 
bird,  which  is  uncommon  in  the  Region, 
probably  wintered  in  the  area  but  was  rarely 
observed.  Three  Greater  Necklaced  Laugh- 
ingthrushes,  an  elusive  exotic  found  only 
on  Kauai,  were  seen  in  se.  Kauai  1 Apr  (OJ, 
LS)  and  n.  Kauai  20  Jul  (OJ).  A Great-tailed 
Grackle  continues  to  be  seen  regularly  at 
Ala  Moana  Park,  Honolulu,  Oahu,  includ- 
ing multiple  sightings  since  27  Jun.  A Great- 
tailed Grackle,  possibly  the  same  individual, 
was  photographed  at  Ewa  Beach,  Oahu  27 
Jun  {fide  EV).  The  bird  or  birds  are  believed 
to  have  arrived  by  ship  or  aircraft.  We  re- 
ceived our  usual  scattered  reports  of  native 
forest  birds.  The  news  from  Kauai  continues 
to  be  bad,  with  observers  reporting  far  fewer 
natives  than  just  a decade  ago  (LT). 

Contributors:  George  L.  Armistead,  Casca- 
dia  Research  Collective  (C.R.C),  Reg  David, 
Jim  Denny,  Arleone  Dibben-Young  (ADY), 
Peter  Donaldson,  Hawaii  Forest  & Trail 
(H.ET.),  Darren  Dowell,  Oscar  Johnson, 
John  Klavitter,  Alan  Knue,  David  Kuhn, 
Joey  Leibrecht,  Richard  May,  Mike  Nishimo- 
to,  Mike  Ord,  Ron  Pozzi,  Chuck  Probst,  An- 
dre Raine,  David  Rankin,  Tom  Savre,  Lau- 
rel Scott  (LSc),  Mike  Silbernagle,  Nicholas 
Sly,  Lauren  Solomon,  E & K.  Starr,  Thomas 
Tamura,  Lance  Tanino,  Eric  VanderWerf, 
Michael  Walther,  Alex  Wang,  Vic  Warren, 
Suzanne  Yin,  Lindsay  Young. 


Peter  Donaldson,  2375  Ahakapu  Street, 

Pearl  City,  Hawaii  96782,  (pcinldsn.bird@mac.com) 


Cetacean  researchers  with  Cascadia  Research  Collective  have  shown  that  the  best  way  to 
find  unusual  seabirds  is  to  spend  long  hours  at  sea!  This  nice  photograph  of  a Parasitic 
Jaeger,  a rare  species  in  Hawaii,  was  taken  off  the  Kona  coast  of  Hawaii  Island  5 May 
2012.  Photograph  by  Daniel  Webster/CR.C 
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1 • St.  Paul  Island,  Alaska  birders  chased  this  interesting  snipe  around  for  parts  of  28  (here)  and  31  July  2012.  The 
photograph  shows  most  of  the  field  characters  of  Pin-tailed  Snipe,  notably  the  uniformly  patterned  panel  of  upperwing 
coverts,  the  plain  face  pattern  with  a broadened  anterior  eye  line,  the  nearly  uniform  cool  brown  trailing  second- 
ary edges  (lacking  appreciable  white),  and  the  long  projection  of  the  tarsi  beyond  the  smallish-looking  tail.  The  bird 
vocalized  often  on  the  second  day,  a recording  of  which  apparently  matched  audio-recordings  of  Pin-tailed.  This 
individual  flushed  from  and  sought  out  dry  grassy  patches  each  time  it  flushed,  a habitat  strongly  favored  by  Pin-tailed. 

Photograph  by  Doug  Gochfeld. 

2 • Despite  the  increasing  frequency  with  which  Rufous  Hummingbirds  have  been  appearing  in  New  England  in  recent 
decades.  Regional  observers  are  seldom  privileged  to  see  adult  males  like  this  one  photographed  26  July  2012  at  a feeder 
in  Randolph,  Norfolk  County,  Massachusetts.  Photograph  by  Lisa  Buchanan. 

3 • Nevada's  first  Red-bellied  Woodpecker  was  discovered  1 2 June  201 2 at  Ruby  Lake  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  Elko 
County,  Nevada.  Photograph  by  Leslie  Scopes  Anderson. 

4 • This  adult  Red-necked  Stint,  digiscoped  on  the  first  day  of  its  8-9  July  201 2 visit  to  Juneau's  Mendenhall  Wetlands, 
was  thought  to  be  the  same  bird  observed  in  this  area  28  May.  This  establishes  the  first  documented  record  for  Alaska's 
Southeast  following  a sight  record  of  four  adults  in  Glacier  Bay  in  July  1965.  Photograph  by  Paul  M.  Suchanak 

5 • This  Short-tailed  Albatross  was  last  seen  testing  its  wings  at  Midway  Atoll  National  Wildlife  Refuge  on  10  June  2012. 

Young  albatrosses  remain  at  sea  for  years  before  returning  to  land  to  breed.  Photograph  by  John  Klai/itter/U.S.F.W.S. 

6 • This  apparent  year-old  Western  Kingbird  x Eastern  Kingbird  hybrid  was  photographed  on  1 0 June  201 2 at  Kinney  State  Wildlife  Area,  Lincoln  County,  Colorado.  The  bird  looked 
much  like  an  Eastern  Kingbird,  though  the  facial  pattern  was  peculiar  for  Eastern,  and  the  lower  belly  and  undertail  coverts  were  moderately  washed  with  yellow.  Perhaps  more 
interesting  Is  that  the  outer  three  primaries  seem  to  have  been  replaced  eccentrically,  a feature  of  Western  and  Cassin's  Kingbirds  but  not  Eastern.  Photograph  by  Steven  G.  MIodinow. 
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1 • This  adyit  Red-nacked  Stint  was  enjoyed  by  numeroys  birders  at  Boundary  Bay  near  Vancouver, 
British  Columbia  27-28  (here  28)  July  2012.  Photograph  by  Jim  Martin. 

2 » This  cooperative  Barn  Swallow  x Cliff  Swallow  hybrid  flew  circles  around  Mlodinow  and  Leatherman 
near  Kersey,  Weld  County  on  15  July  2012,  apparently  providing  Colorado's  second  record  of  this  hybrid. 
Photograph  bySte¥en  G.  Mlodinow. 

3  “ Black-chinned  Sparrows  returned  to  the  Devil's  Kitchen  area  of  Colorado  National  Monument, 
Mesa  County,  Colorado  in  spring  2012  and  were  present  from  9 (here  26)  April  through  at  least  19 
June.  Another  pair  in  the  neighboring  No  Thoroughfare  Canyon  was  seen  feeding  a fledgling  4 June, 
for  the  first  definitive  proof  of  successful  nesting  in  Colorado.  Photograph  by  Andrew  Spencer. 


4 • Two  Lazuli  Buntings  were  found  in  the  Iowa  & Missouri  region  this  summer.  This 
male  was  found  8 July  201 2 (here)  near  Plano,  Appanoose  County,  Iowa  by  Raymond 
Cummins,  it  represents  Iowa's  fifth  summer  record  of  this  species  and  was  seen  until  20 
July.  Photograph  by  Paul  Rsisen. 

5 • This  state-first  Fea's/Zino's  Petrel  was  photographed  about  8 kilometers  southeast  of 
Montauk  Point,  New  York  on  19  June  2012;  Fea's  Petrels  are  recorded  annually  in  small 
numbers  off  North  Carolina.  Photograph  by  Anthony  Colkrten. 

6 • Three  Roseate  Spoonbills  at  La  Paz,  Baja  California  Sur  8 July  2012  were  the  last  seen 
of  up  to  five  present  there  since  at  least  February  2012.  Photograph  by  Gerardo  Matron. 
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1 • This  striking  male  Rufous  Hummingbird  at  Sable  River  Nova  Scotia  on  29  July  was  one  of  two  photographed 
in  summer  2012  in  Nova  Scotia.  Photograph  by  Ronnie  D'Entremont. 

2 • Of  three  Arctic  Terns  documented  in  New  Mexico  in  June  201 2,  this  bird  was  one  of  two  present  together  at 

Stubblefield  Lake,  Colfax  County  16-18  (here  18)  June  2012.  Photograph  by  Nancy  E.  Hetrick. 

3 • The  elusive  King  Rail  is  rarely  photographed  in  the  Western  Great  Lakes  region.  This  individual  was  first 
detected  in  spring  201 2 and  lingered  through  at  least  4 July  (here  14  June)  at  Horicon  National  Wildlife  Refuge, 
Wisconsin.  Photograph  byAdamSinkula. 

4 • Among  hundreds  of  Red  Crossbills  in  New  Mexico's  Sandia  Mountains  in  late  July  201 2 were  several  White- 
winged Crossbills  at  and  near  Sandia  Crest,  Bernalillo  County,  including  this  adult  male  on  20  July.  Photograph 
by  Nancy  E.  Hetrick. 

5 • A feeder  in  Ansley,  Hancock  County,  Mississippi  attracted  and  held  rare  cowbirds  all  through  summer  2012.  One 
male  Shiny  Cowbird  and  up  to  eight  Bronzed  Cowbirds  were  seen  taking  advantage  of  the  buffet.  These  two  species 
plus  a male  Brown-headed  are  shown  here  20  June  for  a rare  cowbird  triple-play.  Photograph  by  Sharon  Milligan. 

6 • Remarkable  was  this  Great  Knot  x Surfbird  hybrid  photographed  on  the  second  day  of  its  14-18  July  2012  at 
Imperial  Beach,  San  Diego  County,  California;  it  appeared  to  be  the  same  bird  present  near  here  in  August  2009. 
Photograph  by  Larry  Sansone. 

7 • The  red  iris  shows  this  to  be  a White-faced  Ibis,  which  spent  17-18  (here  18)  July  2012  at  Lewiston,  Niagara 
County,  New  York.  There  are  two  old  specimen  records  from  the  Niagara  Frontier,  from  1844  and  1908,  but  the 
species  is  otherwise  unrecorded  in  the  region.  Photograph  by  Willie  D'Anna. 
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1 • The  arresting  all-dark  plumage  left  no  doubt  about  the  identity  of  this  alternate- 
plumaged  adult  Spotted  Redshank.  Originally  found  and  photographed  at  Fern  Ridge 
Wildlife  Management  Area,  Lane  County,  Oregon  on  4 July  201 3,  it  was  seen  again 
the  following  morning  and  may  have  been  seen  briefly  on  6 July.  This  record  was  just 
the  second  of  the  species  for  Oregon;  the  species  is  still  unrecorded  in  Washington. 
Photograph  by  Dennis  A rendt. 


2 • In  British  Columbia,  the  Sunshine  Coast's  first  Costa's  Hummingbird  visited  a feeder  at  Gibsons,  where  it 
was  photographed  20-24  (here  20)  July  2012.  Photograph  by  Penny  Hall. 

3 • This  Oaxaca  Sparrow  was  one  member  of  a pair  actively  engaging  in  distraction  display  along  a short 
trail  near  Azumbilla,  Puebla  on  20  July  2012.  This  encounter  represents  the  first  record  of  probable  breeding 
for  the  species  in  the  state  of  Puebla.  Photograph  by  Jorge  Montejo. 

4 • Successful  nesting  of  several  pairs  of  Scissor-tailed  Flycatchers  was  documented  in  the  Southern  Atlantic  re- 
gion in  summer  2012,  including  this  family  at  Rock  Hill,  South  Carolina  on  1 5 July.  Photograph  by  Phil  Fowler. 

5 • The  bird  of  the  summer  201 2 in  Texas  was  a Black-tailed  Gedwit  found  at  Brazoria  National  Wildlife 
Refuge,  Brazoria  County  4 June;  it  remained  through  the  summer  period.  Photograph  by  Michael  Gray. 

6 • In  North  Carolina,  this  fine  male  Mourning  Warbler  was  singing  as  if  on  territory  at  Richland  Balsam 
Overlook  from  5 June  2012  (here)  until  late  in  the  month,  but  a mate  was  never  detected.  The  Blue  Ridge 
Parkway  here  reaches  its  highest  elevation  of  1845  m here  as  it  passes  over  Richland  Balsam's  southwestern 
slope,  near  the  Jackson  County/Haywood  County  boundary.  Photograph  by  Jeff  Lewis. 
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1 & 2 • This  striking  wader  photographed  1 7 July  201 2 at  Hammonasset  Beach 
State  Park,  New  Haven  County,  Connecticut  was  thought  to  be  a Tricolored  Heron  x 
Little  Blue  Heron  hybrid.  At  least  two  such  herons  were  present  at  this  location  in 
2011,  and  this  individual  was  suspected  to  be  one  the  birds  from  the  previous  year. 
Photographs  by  Mark  Szantyr. 

3 • A most  exceptional  vagrant  for  the  Great  Plains,  and  a first  record  for  the 
Southern  Great  Plains  region,  was  this  adult  Red-necked  Stint  at  Quivira  National 
Wildlife  Refuge,  Stafford  County,  Kansas  1 July  2012.  Photograph  by  David  Seibel. 

4 • Extremely  rare  in  Ontario,  this  juvenile  Magnificent  Frigatebird  was  present 
along  the  Lake  Erie  shore  between  Port  Glasgow,  Elgin  County  and  Rondeau 
Provincial  Park,  Municipality  of  Chatham-Kent  from  30  June  through  4 July  2012 
(here  2 July  at  Rondeau).  Photograph  by  Alan  Wormington. 

5 • A very  late  lingering  American  Golden-Plover  on  follett's  Island,  Brazoria 
County  23  June  2012  provided  a rare  mid-summer  record  for  Texas.  Photograph  by 
Joseph  Kennedy. 

6 • This  breeding-piumaged  Long-billed  Murrelet,  furnishing  Washington's  ninth  record 
and  first  ever  for  the  summer  season,  was  photographed  off  Point  of  Arches,  Clallam 
County  24  July  201 2.  Washington's  prior  records  span  from  August  through  March.  In  this 
plumage,  note  the  white  throat,  the  completely  dark  nape  lacking  a white  collar,  the 
white  eyering,  and  the  straight  border  between  white  and  dark  plumage  from  the  bill  to 
the  nape  as  features  to  distinguish  this  species  from  the  very  similar  Marbled  Murrelet. 
Photograph  by  Ryan  Merrill. 
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1 ■ This  first-symmer  Mississippi  Kite  was  photographed  on  the  second  day  of  its  1 -2  August  281 2 stay  in  the  Tijuana 
River  ¥a!lejf,  San  Diego  County,  California.  Photograph  by  ¥kMursyma. 

2 = A first  state  record  for  Rhode  Island,  this  Little  Stint  helped  Rhode  island  observers  celebrate  the  holiday  during  its 
one-day  visit  on  4 July  201 2 at  Ninigret  Pond,  Charlestown  Breachway,  Charlestown  County.  Photograph  by  Cerias  Pedro. 

3 ■ A little-known  species  in  the  state  of  Chiapas,  this  Broad-tailed  Hummingbird  in  active  flight  feather  molt  was  one 
of  a total  of  five  encountered  on  the  outskirts  sf  San  Cristobal  de  las  Casas  29-30  (here  29)  July  201 2.  Photograph  by 
frmascaMIbmi. 

4 & 5 • This  Band-rumped  Storm-Petrel  was  one  of  at  least  siK  that  attended  a chum  slick  over  deep  water  about  1 70.4 
kilometers  south-southeast  of  Shinnscock  Inlet,  Long  Island,  New  York  on  28  July  201 2.  This  species  was  admitted 
officiailf  to  the  New  York  state  list  in  2004  and  had  been  photographed  in  New  York  waters  only  once  before,  on  6 
August  2011,  by  the  same  photographer.  Photograph  by  John  Shemilt. 

6 • Scarlet  Tanager  is  a casual  visitor  to  Arizona,  with  very  few  records  of  territorial  males  in  the  summer  season.  This 
individual  set  up  territory  in  Madera  Canyon,  first  discovered  on  17  {here  18)  June  2012.  Photograph  by  Laurens  Halsey. 

7 • One  of  the  more  outstanding  discoveries  of  the  summer  2012  season  in  Texas  was  this  Gray-cheeked  Thrush  in  the 
Christmas  Mountains  of  Brewster  County  10-13  {here  1 3)  June.  This  not  only  provided  a rare  documented  record  for 
the  Trans-Pecos  but  also  an  unexpected  summer  record  for  the  state.  Photograph  by  Bryan  Tarbox. 
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NORTH  AMERICAN  BIRDS 


PELEE  ISLAND 


Visitors  are  flocking  to  Point  Pelee  National  Park 
and  Chatham-Kent! 


Extreme  Southwestern  Ontario,  home  to  Point  Pelee  National  Park,  Holiday  Beach,  Hillman 
Marsh,  Ojibway  Park,  Jack  Miner,  Rondeau  Provincial  Park,  Wheatley  Provincial  Park 
and  the  regions  of  Windsor-Essex  and  Chatham  Kent,  is  one  of  North  America’s  premier 
birdwatehing  hotspots.  Our  unique  geographical  location  and  shape  acts  as  a funnel  for 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  migratory  birds  on  the  move  each  spring  and  fall. 

World-class  birding  is  closer  than  you  think!  We’re  only  a 3 hour  drive  from  Toronto  : \ : 
and  just  1 hour  from  Detroit,  Michigan.  Set  your  sights  on  a great  birding  region^Kw 

For  more  on  area  birding  and  regional  tourist  information,  check  out 

visitwindsoressex.com  and  visitck.ca 


1^1  Parks  Parcs 


LEAMINGTON 


www.leamington.co 
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http://vireo.ansp.org 
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SMITHSONIAN  LIBRARIES 


EAGLE  OPTICS 

OPTIC  OUTFITTERS 

The  ONLY  place  where  your  optics  purchase  supports  the  ABA  and  its  programs. 
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SWAROVSKI* 

ATX/STX  SPOTTING  SCOPES 

TAKING  FUNCTIONALITY  TO  A WHOLE  NEW  LEVEL 


::  INGENIOUS  INNOVATION 

Modular-style  components  maximize  viewing  options. 

::  NEW  ERGONOMIC  DESIGN 

Integrated  and  easy  to  access  zoom  mechanism. 

::  SWAROVISON^  EXPERIENCE 

Optical  advancements  set  new  standards  for  brilliance  and  clarity. 


THE  PERFECT  SOLUTION  FOR  ANY  SITUATION 


